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Db  Joseph  Addison  Alexander,  the  able  and  learned  author  of  this  Com- 
mentary, the  great  work  of  his  life,  died  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
20th  January  1860,  having  been  bom  at  Philadelphia  in  April  1809.  The 
unexpected  death  of  one  so  eminent  and  useful,  produced  a  profound  sen- 
sation throughout  the  American  States.  "  Devout  men  carried  him  to  his 
burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him.**  As  the  son  of  an  accom- 
plished father,  the  Bev.  Dr  Archibald  Alexander,  Joseph  Addison  enjoyed 
the  best  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  training.  His  scholarship  was  pre- 
cociously developed,  for,  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  read  through  the 
Koran  in  the  original  Arabic.  The  other  oriental  tongues  he  mastered  at  a 
very  early  period ;  and  he  also  acquired,  in  the  course  of  his  Academic 
curriculum,  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages,  and  an 
intimate  familiarity  with  most  of  the  modem  tongues  of  Europe.  On  the 
very  day  before  his  death,  he  eiy'oyed  his  usual  portion  of  Scripture  in  the 
six  languages  in  which  it  had  been  his  xiaily  habit  to  read  it.  He  was,  in 
1885,  chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  Associate  Professor  of  Oriental  and 
Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  and  he  had 
already  been,  for  some  years.  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  1851,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  1859  his  Professorate  received 
the  title  of  the  chair  of  HeUenistie  and  New  Testament  Uteratnre.  We 
need  not  say  that  Dr  Alexander  nobly  and  successfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  office — infecting  the  students  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  setting 
before  them,  in  his  prelections,  a  model  of  clear  and  manly  statement,  and 
of  industrious  and  learned  research.  He  was  a  preacher,  too,  of  no  com- 
mon stamp,  and  his  sermons  published  since  his  death  give  proof  of  his 
cleamess,  eloquence,  and  power,  in  applying  as  well  as  in  expounding 
evangelical  troth.  His  expositions  of  the  Psalms,  Mark,  Acts,  and  a  portion 
of  Matthew  (this  last  labour  being  intenrupted  by  his  death),  are  specimens 
of  lueid,  sound,  and  popular  commentary.  His  colleague  Dr  Hodge,  in  an 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  in  1860,  justly  said  of  him,  "  I  regard  Dr 
Joseph  Addison  Alexander  as  incomparably  the  greatest  man  I  ever  knew, 
—as  incomparably  the  greatest  man  our  ehurch  has  ever  produced."  But 
his  crowning  labour,  his  imperishable  monument,  is  his  Commentary  on 
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Isaiah.  He  had  made  some  progress  in  revisal  for  a  second  editioni  and 
some  scores  of  corrections  and  improvements  made  by  himself  on  his  own 
copy  have  been  collected  by  a  scholarly  friend  and  transmitted  to  ns. 
These  have  been  incorporated  in  this  present  edition,  which  may  there- 
fore be  said  to  contain  its  eminent  author's  latest  emendations. 

The  republication  of  this  Commentary  in  the  present  form  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  an  acceptable  present  to  the  Biblical  students  of  this  country, 
for  it  occupies  an  independent  place  among  the  numerous  expositions  of  the 
evangelical  Prophet,  which  have  appeared  in  earlier  or  more  recent  times 
in  Holland,  Germany,  England,  and  America.  The  two  ponderous  folios 
of  Yitringa  bear  upon  them  the  evidence  of  severe  study,  prodigious  in- 
dustry, vast  learning,  and  unflinching  orthodoxy.  Yet  they  are  essentially 
Dutch  in  their  structure — solid,  cumbrous,  and  prolix ;  stiff  in  their  ar- 
rangement, tedious  in  their  details,  and  copious  to  satiety  in  the  miscellane- 
ous references  and  disquisitions  with  which  they  are  loaded.  The  views 
advanced  in  them  are  more  bulky  than  tasteful,  the  arguments  offered  more 
numerous  than  strong,  and  while  at  times  there  is  a  spirited  appreciation 
of  a  splendid  symbol  or  a  glowing  parallelism,  the  author  was  too  phlegmatic 
to  be  thrilled  from  sympathy  with  the  prince  of  Hebrew  bards ;  too  much 
engaged  in  polemical  disquisitions  and  recondite  senses  to  waste  time  in 
expressing  his  slow  and  unwieldy  emotions.  The  Commentary  of  Gesenius 
occupies  a  place  of  no  mean  dignity.  Its  faithful  adherence  to  the  Maso- 
retic  text,  its  sound  grammatical  notations,  its  clear  and  shrewd  analysis  of 
S3mtactic  difficulties,  its  happy  surmises  in  cases  of  acknowledged  dubiety, 
and  its  fulness  of  archseological  lore,  have  conferred  upon  it  a  European 
celebrity.  But  these  literary  virtues  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its 
obtrusive  neology,  its  occasional  levity,  its  low  and  perverted  notions  of  the 
theocracy,  its  melancholy  denial  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  foresight,  and 
its  virulent  hostility  to  tiie  leading  doctrine  of  a  Messiah.  The  merits  of 
this  masterly  Treatise  are  also  lessened  by  its  restless  employment  of  the 
«  higher  criticism,'*  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  the  integrity  of  Isaiah, 
and  of  so  dismembering  the  book  of  his  oracles,  that  the  larger  portion  of 
them  are  branded  as  the  anonymous  productions  of  a  later  age,  which  sought 
in  vain  to  disguise  its  intellectual  poverty  by  a  patriotic  imitation  of  the 
fresher  writings  of  an  earlier  period.  It  would  be  a  woful  day  for  Christen- 
dom, if  the  question,  as  to  what  are  and  what  are  not  the  genuine  remains 
of  the  son  of  Amoz,  were  to  be  left  for  final  decision  to  the  morbid  subjec- 
tivity and  capricious  mania  of  German  unbelief! 

The  refined  taste  and  classical  acquirements  of  Bishop  Lowth  are  seen  in 
the  many  beautifhl  references  and  apposite  illustrations  which  adorn  to  pro-  | 
fusion  his  popular  work.  But  the  reckless  treatment  which  he  applied  to  / 
the  text  in  his  repeated  and  superfluous  alterations  and  suggestions  with- 
out evidence  or  necessity,  mars  the  utility  of  the  scanty  exegesis  which  is 
contained  in  his  Commentary.  The  volume  of  the  late  Dr  Henderson  of 
Highbury  is  of  great  merit  and  ripe  scholarship,  and  commends  itself  to  us 
as  the  result  of  skilful  and  sanctified  erudition.    It  often  suggests  the  way 
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to  diaeoTer  the  trath,  if  m  an7oa<ie  U  fidl  to  ivtmI  It    Yei,  ^^  ^  j. 
penpienily,  its  brevity  or  cortnesa  is  a  narked  ddeet    On  many  pobts 
in  eonneotton  with  whieb  acute  and  aagaoioos  decisions  are  nTen      ' 
long  for  a  fuller  statement  of  those  philologieal  prineiplea  by  ^hicb  th* 
critic  has  been  guided,  and  a  more  minute  emuoeratioii  of  those  oh'   * 
tions  to  his  own  Tiews  which  are  often  dismissed  with  a  simple  alios* 
their  existence,  or  are  set  aside  with  the  bare  men^on  of  their  am       fit 
ship,  and  Talueless  character.      Mr  Barnes  of  Philadeipbia  has  eom  lit 
three  excellent  Tolumes  of  Notes  on  Isaiah  with  no  iittie  deztBrity  asdsnc^ 
But  these  axmotations,  from  their  rery  nature,  do  not  come  into  eompetitio  * 
with  the  Commentary  of  Professor  Alexander.    We  have  classed  together 
only  the  more  prominent  Works  on  Isaiah  for  the  sake  of  a  brief  compari- 
son, and  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  place  on  such  a  list  the  productions 
of  EBtzig  or  Hendewerk,  Knobel  or  Ewald,  Drechsler  or  Umbreit,  Jenour 
or  Stock,  Noyes  or  Macculloch. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  make  this  republished  Exposition  the 

theme  of  unqualified  or  indiscriminate  enlogjr*    No  one,  indeed,  saw  its 

defects  more  readily  than  did  its  author  himself,  and  no  one  could  be  more 

prompt  to  acknowledge  or  coiTCct  them,  for  with  all  his  gifts  and  greatness  he 

had  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  a  child.    Yet  we  reckon  it  among  the  best 

Commentaries  on  Isaiah  of  auy  age  or  in  any  language.    It  embodies  in 

it  the  fruits  of  many  years  of  continuous  toil  and  research,  and  its  size  gives 

it  the  advantage  of  a  gratifying  frdness.    Professor  Alexander  possessed 

consummate  scholarship.     He  discovers  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 

nicer  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  philology,  in  its  tenses,  particles,  and  more 

delicate  combinations ;  and  at  the  same  time  possesses  no  little  relish  for 

the  Aesthetic  element — the  buds  and  blossoms  of  oriental  poetry.     His 

unfailing  stores  of  auxiliary  erudition  are  ever  at  disciplined  command,  and 

are  applied  with  eminent  judgment.    The  value  of  his  publication  is  also 

enhanced  by  the  excellent  synoptical  accounts  of  the  labours  and  opinions 

of  former  and  contemporary  authors,  which  are  to  be  found  under  almost 

every  verse.    The  Work  is  pervaded  also  by  a  sound  exegetical  spirit ;  the 

spirit  of  one  who  had  been  "  baptized  into  Christ.*'    For  his  daily  study 

of  the  Bible  was  never  to  him  a  mere  professional  occupation. 

Interesting  views  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  itself,  and  in  its  relations 
as  well  to  the  Jewish  Commonwealth  as  to  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
abound  in  the  following  pages.  The  reveries  of  Teutonic  criticism  are 
unsppringly  held  up  to  scorn,  and  the  "  old  paths'*  are  proved  to  be  still 
the  safest  and  best.  The  Exposition  is  free  from  extraneous  matter.  It 
has  no  digressions;  no  learned  lumber  obstructs  the  reader's  way  with  its 
conceited  and  multi&rious  curiosities.  The  principles  which  the  author 
has  laid  down  for  his  own  guidance  in  the  extreme  literalness  of  his  ver- 
sion, are  sometimes  followed,  however,  with  such  rigidness  and  system  as 
might  afford  fiicetious  remarkings  to  any  satirical  reviewer.  This  pecu- 
liarity, however,  some  may  consider  no  blemish^  but  may  rather  hail  it  as 
an  improvement.    In  one  word,  this  Transatlantic  Conmientary  is  cautious 
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and  reveient  in  its  textual  eriticiam, — ^b  its  habitoal  demeanoor  towards 
those  **  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  It  is  no  less  expert,  ac- 
curate, and  folicitons  in  its  philology,  basing  it  on  the  acknowledged  laws 
of  mind  and  principles  of  language.  Its  hermenentical  canons  are  always 
sagacious  and  in  general  correct,  while  the  exegesis  is  distinguished  by 
its  harmony  and  vigour,  and  relieved  by  its  exalted  and  luminous  concep- 
tions. Nevertheless  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  anticipate  for  the  author 
whom  we  have  been  honoured  to  introduce,  that  his  readers  wiU  assent 
to  all  his  hypotheses,  or  will  be  converted  to  his  marked  and  favourite 
interpretations  of  those  paragraphs  and  sections,  the  precise  meaning  and 
fulfilment  of  which  are  in  the  present  day  topics  of  keen  and  protracted 
controversy. 

This  edition  has  been  printed  with  great  care.  The  editor  has  read  all 
the  sheets  with  attention  as  they  passed  through  the  press,  and  has  cotxected 
very  many  errors,  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  English  text  of  the  American 
original.  Alexander's  Isaiah  has  already  taken  its  own  place  in  the  front 
raxik  of  biblical  works  ;  and  our  belief  is  that  a  **  Contribution  "  so  dis- 
tinguished by  its  learning  and  piety  will  be  cordially  welcomed  and  speedily 
naturalised  among  us.  May  the  inspired  classics  always  engage  that 
admiration  which  they  so  justiy  merit  for  their  originality  and  truthfulness, 
their  simplicity  and  pathos,  their  magnificent  imagery  and  varied  music. 
But,  above  all,  may  they  attract  the  living  faith  of  every  admirer  to  those 
blessed  truths  and  promises  which  they  have  been  so  wisely  and  graciously 
employed  to  reveal  to  a  fallen  and  dying  world,  for  the  old  prophetic  harp 
was  tuned  to  the  utterance  of  the  noblest  thoughts  and  mysteries,  the 
mi^esty,  unity,  and  spirituality  of  Jehovah,  the  holiness  of  his  law,  the  in- 
finitude of  his  love,  and  the  might,  triumphs,  and  wonders  of  that  covenant 
by  which  our  apostate  race  is  to  be  reclaimed  and  glorified. 

JOHN  EADIE. 
Glasgow,  18  Lansdowmb  Cbsscent, 
January  1865. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  EARLIER  PROPHECIES. 


To  preyent  misapprehension,  and  facilitate  the  use  of  the  following  work, 
some  explanation  may  be  needed  with  respect  to  its  design  and  execution. 
The  specific  end  at  whieh  it  aims  is  that  of  making  the  results  of  philo- 
logical and  critical  research  available  for  purposes  of  practical  utility.  In 
attempting  to  accomplish  this  important  purpose,  it  was  soon  found  indis- 
pensable to  fix  upon  some  definite  portion  of  the  reading  public,  whose 
capacities,  acquirements,  and  wants  might  be  consulted  in  determining  the 
form  and  method  of  the  exposition.  Some  learned  and  ingenious  works  in 
this  department  have  been  rendered  to  a  great  extent  practically  useless,  by 
the  want  of  a  determinate  fitness  for  any  considerable  class  of  readers,  being 
at  once  too  pedantic  for  the  ignorant,  and  too  elementary  for  the  instructed. 
In  the  present  case  there  seemed  to  be  some  latitude  of  choice,  and  yet  but 
one  course  on  the  whole  advisable.  Works  exclusively  adapted  to  the  use 
of  profound  orientalists  and  biblical  scholars  are  almost  prohibited  among 
ourselves  at  present,  by  the  paucity  of  competent  writers  and  congenial 
readers.  Works  designed  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  unlearned  must  of 
necessity  be  superficial  and  imperfect,  and  are  proved  by  experience  to  be 
not  the  most  efltective  means  of  influencing  even  those  for  whom  they  are 
expressly  written.  The  obscurer  parts  of  Scripture,  or  at  least  of  the  Old 
Testament,  can  be  most  effectually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  popular  mind 
by  employing  the  intermediate  agency  of  an  intelligent  and  educated 
ministry.  The  people  may  be  best  taught  in  such  cases  through  their 
teachers,  by  furnishing  a  solid  scientific  basis  for  their  popular  instructions. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  an  attempt  has  here  been  made 
to  concentrate  and  economise  the  labours  of  the  ministry  in  this  field,  by 
afibrding  them  a  partial  succedaneum  for  many  costly  books,  and  enabling 
them  to  profit  by  the  latest  philological  improvements  and  discoveries, 
without  the  inconveniences  and  even  dangers  which  attend  a  direct  resort 
to  the  original  authorities. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  explain  a  &atare  of  the  plan,  which  might 
at  first  sight  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  ultimate  design  of  the  whole 
work,  to  wit,  the  exclusion  of  the  practical  element,  or  rather  of  its  formal 
exhibition  in  the  shape  of  hoouletical  and  doctrinal  reflections.    A  work 
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upon  Isaiah  so  eonstraeted  as  to  eonstiiate  a  series  of  leeiares  or  expositoiy 
sermons,  instead  of  doing  for  the  clergy  what  they  need  and  what  they  wish, 
would  he  attempting  to  do  for  them  that  which  they  can  do  far  better  for 
themselves,  by  presenting  one  of  the  many  forms,  in  which  the  snbstance 
of  the  book  may  be  employed  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  their 
people.  The  effect  of  this  consideration  is  enhanced  by  an  impression, 
which  the  author's  recent  labours  have  distmctly  made  upon  his  mind, 
that  much  of  the  fanciful  and  allegorical  interpretation  heretofore  current 
has  arisen  firom  a  failure  to  discriminate  sufficiently  between  the  province  of 
the  critical  interpreter,  and  that  of  the  expository  lecturer  or  preacher ;  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  foist  into  the  Scriptures,  as  a  part  of  their 
original  and  proper  sense,  a  host  of  applications  and  accommodations,  which 
have  no  right  there,  however  admissible  and  even  useful  in  their  proper 
place.  Let  the  professional  interpreter  content  himself  with  furnishing 
the  raw  material  in  a  sound  and  merchantable  state,  without  attempting  to 
prescribe  the  texture,  colour,  shape,  or  quantity  of  the  indefinitely  varied 
fiibrics  into  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  preacher  to  transform  it.  From 
these  considerations  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  omission  now  in  question 
has  arisen,  not  merely  from  a  want  of  room,  and  not  at  all  from  any  dis- 
regard to  practical  utility,  but  on  the  contrary,  from  a  desire  to  promote  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

Another  point,  which  may  be  here  explained,  is  the  relation  of  the  fol- 
lowing commentary  to  the  authorised  English  Version  of  Isaiah.  It  was 
at  first  proposed  to  make  the  latter  the  immediate  basis  of  the  exposition, 
simply  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  original  to  rectify  the  errors,  or  clear  up 
the  obscurities  of  the  translation.  The  primary  reason  for  abandoning  this 
method  was  its  tendency  to  generate  an  indirect  and  circuitous  method  of 
interpretation.  A  still  higher  motive  for  the  change  was  afforded  by  its 
probable  effect  in  promoting  thorough  biblical  learning,  and  discouraging 
the  sluggish  disposition  to  regard  the  common  version  as  the  ultimate 
authority,  and  even  to  insist  upon  its  errors  or  fortuitous  peculiarities  as 
parts  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  contrary  disposition  to  depreciate  the 
merits  of  the  English  Bible,  by  gratuitous  departures  from  its  form  or  sub- 
stance, is  comparatively  rare,  and  where  it  does  exist  is  to  be  corrected, 
not  by  wilful  ignorance,  but  by  profound  and  discriminating  knowledge  of 
the  version  and  original.  The  practical  conclusion  in  the  present  case,  has 
been  to  make  the  Hebrew  text  exclusively  the  subject  of  direct  interpretation, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  common  version  all  the  prominence  to 
which  it  is  entitled  by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  by  its  peculiar  interest 
and  value  to  the  English  reader.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  shortest  and 
easiest  method  of  accomplishing  this  object  would  have  been  that  adopted  by 
Maurer,  Knobel,  and  some  other  writers,  who,  without  giving  any  continu- 
ous version  of  the  text,  confine  their  comments  to  its  difficult  expressions. 
It  was  found  upon  experiment,  however,  that  much  circumlocution  might 
be  spared  in  many  cases  by  a  simple  version,  or  at  most  by  an  explanatory 
paraphrase.    A  literal  translation  of  the  whole  text  has  therefore  been 
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incorporated  in  the  present  Work,  not  as  a  mere  appendage  or  aecompani- 
ment/mach  less  as  a  snbstitnie  or  riyal  of  the  common  Tersion^  which  is 
too  completely  in  possession  of  the  public  ear  and  memory  to  be  easily 
displaced  even  if  it  were  desirable,  bnt  simply  as  a  necessary  and  integral 
part  of  the  mterpretation.  The  grounds  of  this  arrangement  will  be  stated 
more  folly  in  the  Introduction,  of  which  it  may  as  well  be  said  in  this  place 
as  in  any  other,  that  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  ex- 
haustiTe  compilation,  but  is  simply,  as  its  name  imports,  a  preparation 
for  what  follows,  consisting  partly  in  preliminary  statements,  partly  in 
general  summaries,  the  particulars  ot  which  are  scattered  through  the 
exposition. 

Another  question,  which  presented  itself  early  in  the  progress  of  the 
Work  was  the  question  whether  it  should  be  a  record  of  the  author's  indi- 
▼idual  conclusions  merely,  or  to  some  extent  a  history  of  the  interpretation. 
The  only  argument  in  favour  of  the  first  plan  was  the  opportunity  which  it 
afforded  of  including  all  Isaiah  in  a  single  volume.  As  to  economy  of  time 
and  labour,  it  was  soon  found  that  as  xuach  of  these  must  be  expended  on 
a  simple  statement  of  the  true  sense  as  would  furnish  the  materials  for  a 
synopsis  of  the  different  opinions.  The  latter  method  was  adopted,  there- 
fore, not  merely  for  this  negative  reason,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  addi- 
tional interest  imparted  to  the  Work  by  this  enlargement  of  the  plan,  and 
the  valuable  antidote  to  exegetical  extravagance  and  crudity,  afforded  by  a 
knowledge  of  earlier  opinions  and  even  of  exploded  errors. 

These  advantages  were  reckoned  of  sufficient  value  to  be  purchased  even 
by  a  sacrifice  of  space,  and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  confine  the  pre- 
sent publication  to  the  Earlier  Prophecies  (Chaps.  I.-XXXIX.),  the  rest 
being  reserved  to  form  the  subject  of  another  volume.  The  separation  was 
the  more  convenient,  as  the  Later  Prophecies  (Chaps.  XL.-LXVI.)  are  now 
universally  regarded  as  a  continuous  and  homogeneous  composition,  requir- 
ing in  relation  to  its  authenticity  a  special  critical  investigation.* 

But  although  it  was  determined  that  the  Work  should  be  historical  as 
well  as  exegetical,  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  compass  the  whole  range 
of  writers  on  Isaiah,  some  of  whom  were  inaccessible,  and  others  wholly 
destitute  of  anything  original,  and  therefore  without  influence  upon  the 
progress  of  opinion.  This  distinction  was  particularly  made  in  reference 
to  the  older  writers,  while  a  more  complete  exhibition  was  attempted  of  the 
later  literature.  Some  recent  writers  were  at  first  overlooked  through 
accident  or  inadvertence,  and  the  omijsion  afterwards  continued  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  or  as  a  simple  matter  of  convenience.  Some  of  these 
blanks  it  is  proposed  to  fill  in  any  further  prosecution  of  the  author's  plan. 
The  citation  of  authorities  becomes  less  frequent  and  abundant,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  Work  advances,  and  the  reader  is  supposed  to  have  become 
familiar  with  the  individual  peculiarities  of  different  interpreters,  as  well  as 

•  [The  original  American  edition  thus  described,  and  published  at  different 
times,  fonned  two  volomes  of  uneqaal  size,  and  thftt  division  of  volumes,  the  result 
of  necessity,  has  therefore  not  been  followed  in  the  present  reprint.] 
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with  the  way  in  which  they  osaalljgronp  themselves  in  schools  and  partieSt 
after  whieh.it  will  he  generally  fAmd  sufficient  to  refer  to  acknowledged 
leaders,  or  the  authors  of  particolar  interpretations.  The  prominence  given 
to  the  modem  German  writers  has  arisen  not  from  choice  hat  from  neces- 
sitji  becaase  their  labours  have  been  so  abundant,  because  their  influence 
is  so  extensive,  and  because  one  prominent  design  of  the  whole  Work  is  to 
combine  the  valuable  processes  and  products  of  the  new  philology  with 
Bonnder  principles  of  exegesis.  Hence  too  the  constant  effort  to  expound 
the  book  with  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  Hebrew 
syntax  as  established  by  the  latest  and  best  writers.  The  reference  to  par- 
ticular grammars  was  gradually  discontinued  and  exchanged  for  explanations 
in  my  own  words,  partly  for  want  of  a  conventional  standard  alike  familiar 
to  my  readers  and  myself,  partly  because  the  latter  method  was  soon  found 
upon  experiment  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  satisfactory  in  reference  to 
the  object  which  I  had  in  view. 

The  appearance  of  the  Work  has  been  delayed  by  various  causes,  but 
above  all,  by  a  growing  sense  of  its  difficulty  and  of  incapacity  to  do  it 
justice,  together  with  a  natural  reluctance  to  confess  how  little  after  all  has 
been  accomplished.  To  some  it  will  probably  be  no  commendation  of  the 
work  to  say  that  its  author  has  considered  it  his  duty  to  record  the  failure 
as  well  as  the  success  of  exegetical  attempts,  and  to  avoid  the  presumption 
of  knowing  everything  as  well  as  the  disgrace  of  knowing  nothing.  His 
deliberate  conclusion  from  the  facts  with  which  he  has  become  acquainted 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  present  task,  is  that  quite  as  much  error  has 
arisen  from  the  effort  to  know  more  than  is  revealed,  as  from  the  failure  to 
apply  the  means  of  illustration  which  are  really  at  our  disposal.  As  ad- 
vantages arising  from  delay  in  this  case  may  be  mentioned,  some  additional 
maturity  of  judgment,  and  the  frequent  opportunity  of  re-consideration  with 
the  aid  of  contemporary  writers  on  Isaiah,  of  whom  seven  have  appeared 
since  this  book  was  projected,  besides  several  auxiliary  works  of  great  impor- 
tance, such  as  Furst's  Concordance,  Nordheimer's  Grammar,  Havemick*s  In- 
troduction, Bobinson's  Palestme,  the  later  numbers  of  Gesenias*s  Thesaurus, 
and  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  Lexicon.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that 
although  the  plan  was  formed,  and  the  collection  of  materials  begun  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  the  Work  has  been  wholly,  and  some  parts  of  it  re- 
peatedly, reduced  to  writing  as  it  passed  through  the  press.  The  advan- 
tages thus  secured  of  being  able  to  record  the  last  impressions,  and  to  make 
use  of  the  latest  helps,  has  this  accompanying  inconvenience,  that  changes 
insensibly  took  place  in  the  details  of  the  execution,  tending  to  impair  its 
uniformity  without  affecting  its  essential  character.  To  such  external 
blemishes  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to  invite  attention  by  any  more  par- 
ticular description  or  apology. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  volume  was  completed,  the  typographical  errors 
have  been  found  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  expected,  although  for  the 
most  part  less  injurious  to  the  work  than  discreditable  to  the  author  who 
is  justly  accountable  for  this  defect,  on  account  of  the  very  imperfect  state 
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in  which  the  manoscript  was  furnished  to  the  printer.  Instead  of  resorting 
to  the  asaal  apologies  of  distance  from  the  press,  and  inexperience  in  the 
business,  or  appealing  to  the  fieust  that  the  sheets  could  be  subjected  only 
once  to  his  revision,  he  prefers  to  throw  himself  upon  the  candour  and  in- 
dulgence of  his  readers,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  experienced  the 

same  mortification. 

•  •  •  *  •  * 

[The  lacuna  indicated  by  these  asterisks  is  merely  a  brief  list  of  Errata, 
which  have  of  course  been  corrected  in  the  present  reprint.] 

The  want  of  uniformity  too  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  the  Hebrew- 
points  is  certainly  a  blemish,  but  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  occasion  any  serious 
inconvenience,  even  to  the  inexperienced  reader.  It  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental combination  of  two  different  methods,  each  of  which  has  its  advan- 
tages, the  one  as  being  more  convenient  for  beginners,  the  other  as  favouring 
the  useful  habit  of  deciphering  the  unpointed  text,  and  rendering  typogra- 
phical correctness  more  attainable. 

Princeton,  Aiml  20.  184C. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  LATER  PROPHECIES: 


Tbis  Volame  *  is  a  sequel  to  the  one  which  appeared  abont  a  year  ago, 
under  the  title  of  The  Earlier  Prophecies,  the  two  together  forming  a  eon- 
tinnons  Commentary  on  Isaiah.  While  the  same  plan  has  been  here  retained 
without  alteration,  I  hare  aimed  at  greater  xmiformiiy  of  execntion,  as 
well  as  a  more  critical  selection  of  materials.  The  reasons  for  a  separate 
inyestigation  of  these  later  chapters  have  been  stated  in  the  introduction 
to  the  other  Tolnme.  In  addition  to  the  authors  there  enumerated,  I  have 
carefully  compared  the  English  Version  and  remarks  of  Noyes  (second 
edition,  Boston,  1848),  and  die  Cyro-jesaianischen  Wetssagungen  of  Beck 
(Leipzig,  1844) ;  the  first  of  which,  though  elegant  and  scholar-like,  is  too 
closely  modelled  on  Gesenius  to  afford  much  new  matter,  and  the  other  is 
remarkable  chiefly  for  the  boldness  of  its  ultra-rationalistic  doctrines,  and 
the  juvenile  flippancy  with  which  they  are  expressed.  Of  both  these  works 
occasional  citations  will  be  met  with  in  the  present  volume. 

In  the  exposition  of  the  last  seven  chapters,  too  polemical  an  attitude, 
perhaps,  has  been  assumed  with  respect  to  a  distinguished  living  writer, 
Dt  Henderson,  to  whose  abilities  and  learning  I  have  elswewhere  endea- 
voured to  do  justice.  The  prominence  here  given  to  his  book  has  arisen 
from  his  happening  to  be  not  only  the  best  but  the  sole  representative  of 
certain  views  among  the  professed  expounders  of  Isaiah.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  the  ground  which  I  have  taken  and  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain is  the  negative  position  that  the  truth  of  these  "  exceeding  great  and 
predous  promises  *'  is  not  suspended  on  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  Palestine,  without  denying  such  a  restoration  to  be  possible  or  pro- 
mised elsewhere. 


In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Volume,  I  may  possibly  have  pushed  the 
rule  of  rigorous  translation  to  an  extreme ;  but  if  so,  it  is  an  extreme  from 
which  recession  is  much  easier  and  safer  than  recovery  from  that  of  laxity 
and  vagueness.    By  the  course  thus  taken,  I  am  not  without  hope  that 

[*  This  18  the  Preface  prefixed  by  the  Anthor  to  hia  second  volame,  which  he 
designated  The  Later  Prophecies  of  Isaiah. — Ed.] 
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Bome  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  darker  parU  of  Hebrew  Grammar  and 
especiaUy  the  doctrine  of  the  tenaea,  which  can  never  be  completelv  b!>W 
except  by  a  laborious  indaction  of  partionlars.  "While  I  deem  it  n 
observe  that  I  have  read  only  two  sheets  of  the  volume  during  its  pi^^  ^ 
through  the  press,  I  am  happy  to  add,  that  it  has  passed  through  thVwI 
of  Mr  W.  W.  Turner,  to  whom  so  many  other  works  in  this  department  ara 
indebted  for  the  accuracy  of  their  execution. 

I  have  still  kept  steadily  in  view,  as  my  immediate  readers,  to  whose 
wants  the  work  must  be  adapted,  clergymen  and  students  of  theology  con- 
sidered  as  the  actual  or  future  teachers  of  the  church.  Through  them  I 
may  perhaps  indulge  the  hope  of  doing  something  to  promote  correct 
opinions  and  a  taste  for  exegetical  pursuits,  as  means  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  culture,  even  though  this  should  prove  to  be  my  last  as  well  as 
first  contribution  to  the  stores  of  sacred  learning. 

PaxNCETON,  March  20.  1847. 
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INTRODUCTION 


L  THE  EARLIER  PROPHECIES,  CHAPS.  I.-XXXIX. 

The  English  words  prophet,  prophesy,  and  prophecy,  hare  long  been  appro- 
priated, bj  established  usage,  to  the  prediction  of  future  events.  To  pro- 
phesy, according  to  the  unirersal  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  to  foretell,  and 
a  prophet  is  one  who  does  or  can  foretell  things  yet  to  come.  This  re- 
stricted application  of  the  terms  in  question  has  materially  influenced  the 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  scriptures  by  modem  and  especially  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  compare  the  common  use  of  these 
expressions  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

The  Greek  ^^ofrirng  (from  iroofTijMt)  is  used  in  the  classics  not  only  to 
denote  specifically  a  foreteller,  ^ut  more  generally  an  authoritative  speaker 
in  the  name  of  God,  in  which  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  official  expounders 
of  the  oracles,  and  to  poets  as  the  prophets  of  the  mitses,  t.  e.  as  speaking  in 
their  name,  at  their  suggestion,  or  by  their  inspiration.  This  latitude  of 
meaning,  in  the  classical  usage  of  the  term,  agrees  exactly  with  its  appli- 
cation in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  not  only  to  those  gifted  with  the 
knowledge  of  futurity,  but  in  a  wider  sense  to  inspired  teachers  or  expounders 
of  the  wQl  of  God  in  the  primitive  chorch.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
our  prophet,  prophesy,  and  prophecy,  are  much  more  restricted  in  their  im- 
port than  liie  Greek  words  fi!x>m  which  they  are  derived,  as  employed  both 
by  the  classical  and  sacred  writers. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  this  restricted  usage  we  adhere  to  the 
primaiy  and  proper  import  of  the  terms,  as  the  <r^<$  in  ^rgof  nA^/  and  v^of  ^rij;, 
no  less  than  the  pra  in  pradico,  must  have  originally  signified  before,  t.  e, 
beforehand.  Even  this  might  be  plausibly  disputed,  as  the  primaiy  sense 
of  T^6  would  seem  to  be  not  temporal  but  local,  the  idea  of  priority  in  time 
being  given  by  the  best  lexicographers  as  secondary  to  that  of  antece- 
dence or  priority  in  place,  in  which  case  the  particle  in  composition  may 
have  originally  signified,  not  so  much  the  futurity  of  the  things  declared^ 
as  the  authority  of  the  person  who  declared  them.  (Compare  r^itfrS^, 
w^7ardfii*oi,  antistes,  prator,  pra/ectus,  foreman,)  But  even  granting  that 
the  obvious  and  common  supposition  is  correct,  viz.,  that  the  v^6  in  ^^ifnfit 
and  its  derivatives  has  primaiy  reference  to  time,  the  actual  extension  o£ 
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fhe  tenns  to  other  aathoritatiye  declarations,  and  e^^iallj  to  those  made 
in  the  name  of  God,  is  clear  from  the  usage  both  of  the  classics  and  of  the 
New  Testament.  Looking  merely  to  these  sources  of  elucidation,  we  might 
still  assert  with  confidence,  that  the  modem  use  of  the  words  prophet  and 
prophecy  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  the  Greek  terms  from  which  thej 
are  deriyed. 

But  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  affirmation 
rests.  The  prophets,  of  whom  the  Xew  Testament  chiefly  speaks,  are  not 
heathen  prophets,  nor  even  the  <r^^lirau  of  the  apostolic  churches,  but  the 
prophets  of  the  old  dispensation.  The  terms  applied  to  them  must  there- 
fore  be  interpreted,  not  merely  by  a  reference  to  etymology,  or  to  classical 
usage,  or  to  that  of  the  New  Testament  itself,  but  by  an  appeal  to  the  import 
and  usage  of  the  Hebrew  terms,  which  the  Greek  ones  are  designed  to  re- 
present. As  soon  as  we  resort  to  this  sort  of  illustration,  the  doubt  which 
seemed  to  overhang  the  question,  when  considered  as  a  question  of  Greek 
usage,  disappears.  We  have  here  no  probabilities  to  balance  as  to  the 
primary  import  of  a  particle,  no  extension  of  the  meaning?  of  the  whole  word 
to  account  for  or  explain  away.  The  etymology  of  t<^;i j  and  the  cognate 
verbal  forms,  makes  it  impossible  to  look  upon  foresight  or  prediction  as 
their  primary  and  necessary  import.  The  only  derivation,  which  can  now 
be  regarded  as  philologically  tenable,  is  that  which  makes  the  word  origi- 
nally signify  the  act  of  pouring  forUi  or  uttering,  a  natural  figure  in  h11< 
languages  for  speech,  and  more  especially  for  public,  solemn,  and  continuous 
discourse.  In  actual  usage,  the  Hebrew  words  are  admitted  by  modem 
writers  of  all  schools  and  creeds  to  signify  specifically  one  who  speaks  (or 
the  act  of  speaking)  for  God,  not  only  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority,  but 
under  his  influence,  in  other  words,  by  divine  inspiration.  The  precise 
meaning  of  the  noun  K^?)  is  clear  from  Exod.  vii.  1,  where  the  Lord  says 
unto  Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brother 
shall  be  thy  prophet,  i.  e,  thy  interpreter,  thy  organ  of  communication.  (See 
Gesenius*s  Thesaurus,  s.  v.  K^J).  The  etymology  proposed  by  Kedslob, 
which  gives  K^?)  the  sense  of  a  person  sprinkled  or  baptized  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  if  it  can  be  established,  only  makes  the  primary  and  essential  refer- 
ence to  inspiration  still  more  certain  than  the  common  one.  The  few  de- 
partures from  this  simple  elementary  idea,  which  the  lexicons  still  recognise, 
may  all  be  reduced  to  it  more  easily  and  naturally  than  to  any  other.  For 
example,  when  Abraham  is  called  a  prophet  (Gen.  xx.  7),  there  is  no  need 
of  diluting  the  sense  of  the  expression  into  that  of  a  mere  friend  of  God, 
which  is  sufficiently  implied  in  the  strict  and  common  sense  of  an  inspired 
person.  It  is  equally  unnecessary,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  the  verb  the 
sense  of  raving  or  becoming  mad,  when  applied  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10), 
since  it  is  there  expressly  mentioned  that  an  evil  spirit  from  God  had  come 
upon  him,  so  that  he  was  really  inspired,  however  fearful  and  mysterious 
the  nature  of  the  inspiration  may  have  been.  A  complete  induction  of  par- 
ticulars would  shew,  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  doubtful  case  or  an 
exception,  that  the  essential  idea,  running  through  the  whole  Hebrew  usage 
of  the  verb  and  noun,  is  that  of  inspiration.  The  suggestion  of  Gesenias, 
that  the  verb  is  used  exclusively  in  passive  or  reflexive  forms  because  the 
prophet  was  supposed  to  be  under  a  controlling  influence,  is  not  improbable 
in  itself,  and  harmonizes  fully  with  the  usage  of  the  words  as  already  stated. 

Another  obvious  deduction  from  the  usage  of  the  language  is,  that  although 
•M^^l),  like  many  other  terms  of  such  perpetual  occurrence,  is  employed  both 
in  a  wider  and  a  mere  restricted  sense,  the  distinction  thus  made  is  not  that 
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between  iDispurfttion  in  general  and  the  foresight  of  the  futnre  in  particular.. 
There  is  probably  not  a  single  instance  in  which  the  word  denotes  the  latter, 
except  as  one  important  function  of  the  power  which  it  properly  describes. 
The  gift  of  prophecy  included  that  of  prophetic  foresight,  but  it  included 
more.     The  prophet  was  inspired  to  reveal  the  will  of  Grod,  to  act  as  an 
organ  of  communication  between  God  and  man.     The  subject  of  the  revela•^ 
tions  thus  conreyed  was  not  and  could  not  be  restricted  to  the  future.     It 
embraced  the  past  and  present,  and  extended  to  those  absolute  and  universal 
truths  which  have  no  relation  to  time.     This  is  what  we  should  expect  a- 
priori  in  a  dinne  revelation,  and  it  is  what  we  actually  find  it  to  contain. . 
That  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation  were  not  mere  foretellers  of  things 
future  is  apparent  from  their  history  as  well  as  from  their  writings.     The. 
historical  argument  is  stated  forcibly  by  Gill  when  he  observes,  that  Daniel 
proved  himself  a  prophet  by  telling  Nebuchadnezzar  what  he  had  dreamed, 
as  much  as  by  interpreting  the  dream  itself ;  that  it  was  only  by  prophetic 
inspiration  that  Elijah  knew  what  Gehazi  had  been  doing  ;  and  that  the 
woman  of  Samaria  ver}*  properly  called  Christ  a  prophet,  because  he  told 
her  all  things  that  ever  she  did.     In  all  these  cases,  and  in  multitudes  of 
others,  the  essential  idea  is  that  of  inspiration,  its  frequent  reference  to 
things  still  future  being  accidental,  t.  e,  not  included  in  the  uniform  and 
necessary  import  of  the  terms. 

The  restriction  of  these  terms  in  modem  parlance  to  the  prediction  of 
events  still  future  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
revelations  made  in  Scripture,  and  precisely  those  which  are  the  most  sur- 
prisiDg  and  impressive,  are  of  this  description.  The  frequency  of  such 
revelations,  and  the  prominence  given  to  them,  not  in  this  modern  usage 
merely,  but  in  the  word  of  God  itself,  admit  of  easy  explanation,  It  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  revelations  of  the  future  would  be  naturally 
sought  with  more  avidity,  and  treated  with  more  deference,  than  any  other 
by  mankind  in  general.  It  is  further  owing  to  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  kinds 
of  revelation,  this  is  the  one  which  affords  the  most  direct  and  convincing 
proof  of  the  prophet's  inspiration.  The  knowledge  of  the  present  or  the 
past,  or  of  general  truths,  might  be  imparted  by  special  inspiration,  but  i^ 
might  also  be  acquired  in  other  ways ;  and  this  possibility  of  course  makes- 
the  evidence  of  inspiration  thus  afforded  more  complete  and  irresistible  than 
any  other.  Hence  the  fonction  of  foretelling  what  was  future,  although  but 
a  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  was  peculiarly  conspicuous  and  prominent  in 
public  view,  and  apt  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  the  office  itself 
in  the  memory  of  man. 

These  considerations  seem  sufficient  to  account,  not  only  for  the  change 
of  meaning  which  the  words  have  undergone  in  1  iter  usage,  but  also  for  the 
instances,  if  any  such  there  be,  in  which  the  Bible  itself  employs  them  to 
denote  exclusively  prophetic  foresight  or  the  actual  prediction  of  the  future. 
But  there  is  still  another  reason,  more  important  than .  either  of  these,  af- 
forded by  the  fact,  that  the  old  dispensation,  with  all  its  peculiar  institutions, 
was  prospective  in  its  character,  a  preparation  for  better  things  to  come. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  a  part  of  this  economy  so  marked  and 
prominent  as  prophecy,  should  have  exhibited  a  special  leaning  towards 
futurity. 

This  naturally  leads  us  from  the  theoretical  idea  of  a  prophet  as  a  person 
speaking  by  divine  authority  and  inspiration,  to  the  practical  consideration 
of  the  end  or  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  whole  prophetic  institution.  This  was 
not  merely  the  relief  of  private  doubts,  much  less  the  gratification  of  pri^ 
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Tate  curiosity.  The  gift  of  prophecy  was  closely  connected  with  the  general 
design  of  the  old  economy.  The  foundation  of  the  system  was  the  Law,  as 
recorded  in  the  fire  hooks  of  Moses.  In  that,  as  an  epitome,  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  contained,  at  least  as  to  its  seminal  principles.  The 
single  hook  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  very  one  with  which  critical 
caprice  in  modem  times  has  taken  the  most  liberties,  exhibits  specimens  of 
OTery  style  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  elsewhere.  Still  more  remark- 
ably is  this  true  of  the  whole  Pentateuch,  in  reference  not  merely  to  its 
manner  but  its  matter,  as  comprising  virtually  all  that  is  developed  and 
applied  to  the  revelations  of  the  latter  books.  To  make  this  development 
and  application  was  the  business  of  the  prophets.  The  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  was  no  after-thought.  The  law  itself  provides  for  it.  The 
promise  of  a  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  in  the  eighteenth  of  Deuteronomy, 
accordiog  to  one  of  its  most  plausible  interpretatinos,  comprehends  the 
promise  of  a  constant  succession  of  inspired  men,  so  far  as  this  should  be 
required  by  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  of  which  succession  Christ 
himself  was  to  be  the  greatest. 

This  promise  was  abundantly  fulfilled.  In  every  emergency  requiring 
such  an  interposition,  we  find  prophets  present  and  active,  and  in  some 
important  periods  of  the  history  of  Israel  they  existed  in  great  numbers. 
These,  though  not  all  inspired  writers,  were  all  inspired  men,  raised  up  and 
directed  by  a  special  divine  influence,  to  signify  and  sometimes  to  execute 
the  will  of  God  in  the  administration  of  the  theocracy.  Joshua  is  expressly 
represented  as  enjoying  such  an  influence,  and  is  always  reckoned  in  the 
Jewish  tradition  as  a  prophet.  The  judges  who  succeeded  him  were  all 
raised  up  in  special  emergencies,  and  were  directed  and  controlled  by  a  spe- 
cial divine  influence  or  inspiration.  Samuel  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
prophets.  After  the  institution  of  the  monarchy,  we  read  constantly  of 
prophets  distinct  from  the  civil  rulers.  After  the  schism  between  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  there  continued  to  be  prophets  even  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes.  They  were  peculiarly  necessary  there  indeed,  because  the 
people  of  that  kingdom  were  cut  off  from  the  sanctuary  and  its  services,  as 
bonds  of  union  with  Jehovah.  The  prophetic  ministry  continued  through 
the  Babylonish  exile,  and  ceased  some  years  after  the  restoration,  in  the 
person  of  Malachi,  whom  the  Jews  unanimously  represent  as  the  last  of 
their  prophets. 

In  tracing  this  succession,  it  is  evident  that  the  history  attaches  no  im- 
portance to  the  unbroken  series  ofincumbents,''and  describes  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  prophetic  character,  not  from  their  predecessors,  but  inmiediately 
from  God.  The  cases  of  Joshua  and  Elisha  are  perhaps  the  only  ones  in 
which  a  prophet  is  expressly  said  to  have  inducted  his  successor  into  office : 
and  even  if  it  could  be  fairly  inferred  from  these  that  such  was  the  ordinaiy 
practice,  still  the  silence  of  the  history  implies  that  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
phetic ministrations  was  dependent  upon  no  external  rite  of  trsusfer  and 
upon  no  unbroken  continuity  in  the  succession.  This  presumption  is  the 
singer  as  a  perfect  series  cannot  be  made  out,  even  by  inference  and  com- 
bination, from  the  recorded  history,  which  usually  speaks  of  the  prophets 
so  as  to  suggest  the  idea,  not  so  much  of  an  order  which  could  never  be 
interrupted  or  suspended,  as  of  one  which  should  not  wholly  cease  until  its 
purpose  was  accomplished,  and  should  never  be  wanting  in  any  emergency 
which  called  for  a  divine  interposition.  In  this,  which  is  the  true  sense  of 
the  promise,  it  was  signally  fulfilled,  so  that  although  we  may  not  be  able 
to  demonstrate  a  perpetual  succession  of  inspired  representatives  or  messen- 
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gers  from  God,  we  can  safely  affirm  that  lie  never  left  himself  wfthoat  wit- 
ness, or  his  people  without  counsel,  consolation,  or  reproof. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  inspiration  under  which  these  prophets 
spoke  and  acted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  itself  represents  it  as 
plenaiT,  or  fully  adequate  to  the  attainment  of  its  end  (2  Tim.  iii.  16 ; 
2  Pet"  i.  21).   ^  AVTiere  this  end  was  external  action,  it  was  sufficiently 
secured  by  tlie  gift  of  courage,  strength,  and  practical  wisdom.    "Where  the 
instruction  of  God's  people  was  the  object,  whether  in  reference  to  the  past 
the  present,  or  the  future ;  whether  in  word,  in  writing,  or  in  both ;  whether 
for  temporary  ends,  or  with  a  view  to  perpetual  preservation ;  the  prophets 
are  clearly  represented  as  infallible,  / .  e.  incapable  of  erring  or  deceiving 
with  respect  to  the  matter  of  their  revelation.     How  far  this  object  was 
secured  by  direct  suggestion,  by  negative  control,  or  bv  an  elevatin<r  influ- 
ence  upon  the  native  powers,  is  a  question  of  no  practical  importance  to 
those  who  hold  the  essential  doctrine  that  the  inspiration  was  in  all  cases 
such  as  to  render  those  who  were  inspired  infallible.     Between  this  suppo- 
sition and  the  opposite  extreme,  which  denies  inspiration   altogether,  or 
resolves  it  into  mere  excitement  of  the  imagination,  and  the  sensibilities 
like  the  afflatus  of  a  poet  or  an  orator,  there  seems  to  be  no  detinite  and 
safe  position.     Either  the  prophets  were  not  inspired  at  all  in  anv  proper 
sense,  or  they  were  so  inspired  as  to  be  infallible. 

As  to  the  mode  in  which  the  required  impression  was  made,  it  seems 
both  vain  and  needless  to  attempt  any  definite  description  of  it.  The  ulti- 
mate  effect  would  be  the  same  in  any  case,  if  not  upon  the  prophet,  upon 
those  who  heard  or  read  his  prophecies.  So  far  as  anything  can  be  inferred 
from  incidental  or  explicit  statements  of  the  Scripture,  the  most  usual 
method  of  communication  would  appear  to  have  been  that  of  immediate 
vision,  i.  e,  the  presentation  of  the  thing  to  be  revealed  as  if  it  were  an 
object  of  sight.  Thus  Micaiah  saw  Israel  scattered  on  the  bills  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd  (1  Kings  xxii.  17),  and  Isaiah  saw  Jehovah  sitting  on 
a  loftv  throne  (Isa.  vi.  1).  That  this  was  the  most  usual  mode  of  presenta- 
tion. Is  probable  not  only  from  occasional  expressions  such  as  those  just 
quoted,  but  from  the  fact,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  prophetic 
revelations  are  precisely  such  as  might  be  painted  and  subjected  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  The  same  conclusion  is  confimed  by  the  use  of  the  words  seer 
and  vision  as  essentially  equivalent  to  propliet  and  prophecy.  There  is  no 
need  however,  of  supposing  that  this  method  of  communication,  even  if  it 
were  the  common  one,  was  used  invariably.  Some  things  in  the  prophecies 
require  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  made  known  to  the  prophet  just  as  he 
made  them  known  to  others,  i,  e.  by  the  simple  suggestion  of  appropriate 
words.  But  this  whole  question  is  rather  one  of  curiosity  than  use,  even 
in  reference  to  interpretation. 

A  kindred  question,  but  distinct  from  this,  is  that  respecting  the  mental 
and  bodily  condition  of  the  prophet,  under  the  influence  of  inspiration. 
Whatever  we  imagine  to  have  been  the  mode  of  the  communication,  whether 
Tisual  or  verbal,  in  the  general  or  in  any  given  case,  it  may  still  be  made  a 
question  whether  the  prophet,  m  receiving  such  communications,  was  as 
fully  in  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  exercise  of  self-control,  as  at 
any  other  time ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  what  the  Greeks 
called  Jxffratf/ff,  a  state  of  passive  subjection  to  a  higher  power,  holding  his 
own  faculties  in  temporary  but  complete  abeyance.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  prophets  and  diviners  of  the  heathen  world,  during  their  seasons  of 
pretended  mspiration,  exhibited  the  outward  signs  of  violent  excitement 
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•often  amounting  to  insanity.    That  this  was  not  regarded  as  an  accidental 
eircnmstance,  but  as  a  natural  and  necessary  sign  of  inspiration,  may  be 
7  I  gathered  from  the  etymological  affinify  between  the  Greek  words  fiavrii  and 
'    I  fULtia  or  iLoJwfuii,    The  early  Fathers  uniformly  speak  of  this  maniacal 
;excitement  as  characteristic  of  the  heathen  inspiration,  whether  real  or  pre- 
tended, and  describe  the  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  distinguished 
by  the  opposite  peculiarities  of  calmness,  self-possession,  and  active  intelli- 
gence. This  is  distinctly  and  repeatedly  asserted  by  Cbrrsostom,  Anf^ustine, 
and  Jerome,  who  ascribes  the  contrary  opinion  to  Montanus  and  his  fol- 
lowers.     In  our  own  day  it  has  been  reriyed,  not  ooly  by  Gesenius  and 
others,  who  deny  the  real  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  but  by  Hengstenberg, 
who  stedfastly  maintains  it.     In  the  first  part  of  his  Christology,  he  under- 
takes to  explain  the  disregard  of  chronological  relations  by  the  prophets,  and 
their  fragmentary  manner  of  exhibiting  a  subject,  from  the  ecstatic  state  in 
which  they  uttered  their  predictions.     This  opinion  has  not  only  been  at- 
tacked and  ridiculed  by  later  writers  of  a  Tcrv  differect  school,  but  disavowed 
by  others  of  the  snme  school,  especially  by  Hiivemick.  who,  in  his  Intro- 
dnction  to  the  Old  Testament  (§  199)  argues  at  length  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  mental  condition  of  the  prophets  in  receinng  their  divine 
commonications  cannot  have  been  a  morbid  one.     The  most  serious  oljec- 
tion'^to  the  theory  of  Hengstenberg,  besides  its  opposition  to  the  common 
judgment  of  the  church  in  every  age,  and  its  apparent  derogation  from  the 
dignity  of  the  prophetic  character,  are,  the  want  of  any  clear  support  in 
Scripture,  and  the  inutility  of  such  a  supposition  to  attain  the  end  at  which 
he  aims,  and  which  may  just  as  well  be  answered  by  supposing  that  the 
peculiarities  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  state  of  inspired  writers,  were 
directly  produced  by  something  negative  or  positive  in  the  divine  communi- 
cation itself.     If  they  bring  remote  events  into  juxtaposition,  the  simplest 
explanation  of  the  fact  is,  not  that  they  were  in  a  state  which  rendered  them 
incapable  of  estimating  chronological  distinctions,  but  that  these  distinctions 
were  withheld  from  them,  or  that  although  acquainted  with  them  they  in- 
tentionally overlooked  them  and  combined  the  objects  on  another  mode  and 
on  another  principle.     This  view  of  the  matter  is  entirely  sufficient  to 
explain  what  Peter  says  (1  Peter  i.  12),  without  resorting  to  a  supposition 
which,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  is  to  be  avoided  as  of  doubtful  tendency. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation  had 
any  training  for  their  work  at  all  ancdogous  to  what  we  call  a  professional 
education.     Some  have  supposed  the  sons  of  the  prophets y  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Kings,  to  have  been  young  men  in  a  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  prophetic  ministry.     To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that 
their  ministry  depended  on  the  gift  of  inspiration,  for  which  no  human 
training  could  compensate  or  prepare  them.     But  althoogh  they  could  not 
act  as  prophets  without  inspiration,  they  might  be  prepared  for  those  parts 
of  the  work  which  depended  upon  culture,  such  as  a  correct  mode  of  expres- 
'sion,  just  as  men  mny  now  be  trained  by  education  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  although  convinced  that  its  success  depends  entirely  on  the  divine 
blessing.     It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  inspiration  under  which  the 
prophets  acted  left  them  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  native  and 
acquired,  and  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling  unimpaired. 
The  whole  subject  of  prophetic  education  is,  however,  one  of  surmise  and 
conjecture,  rather  than  of  definite  knowledge  or  of  practical  utility. 

To  the  government  the  prophets  do  not  seem  to  have  sustained  any 
definite  or  fixed  relation,  as  component  parts  of  a  political  system.    The 
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^extent  and  manner  of  their  inflaenee,  in  this  respect,' depended  on  the 
character  of  the  mlers,  the  state  of  afEkirs,  and  the  nature  of  the  messages 
which  they  were  commissioned  to  deliver.     As  a  class,  the  prophets  inSa- 

:  enced  the  government,  not  bj  official  formal  action,  bat  as  speciid  mes- 
sengers from  God,  by  whom  he  was  represented  in  particular  emergencies, 
and  whose  authority  could  neither  be  disputed  nor  resisted  by  any  magis« 
trate  without  abjuring  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theocracy.  Even 
the  apostate  kings  of  Israel  acknowledged  the  divine  legation  of  the  prophets 
of  Jehovah. 

The  opinion  that  the  priestly  and  prophetic  functions  were  regarded  as 
identical,  or  commonly  united  in  the  same  persons  under  the  theocracy,  is 
wholly  destitute  of  scriptural  foundation.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  priests 
might  be  inspired,  and  that  the  High  Priest  may  have  been  so  always  ex 
officio.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  prophets  (Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel)  were 
unquestionably  priests.  But  the  sacerdotal  and  prophetic  offices,  as  such, 
were  perfectly  distinct,  as  well  in  function  as  in  purpose,  being  instituted 
to  promote  the  same  great  end  in  diffi^rent  ways,  the  one  by  maintaining 
the  symbolical  and  sacramental  forms  of  the  theocracy,  the  other  by  correct- 
ing their  abuse,  and  keeping  constantly  in  view  their  spiritual  import  and 
design,  as  shadoics  of  good  ihinns  to  come. 

The  relation  of  the  prophets  to  the  people  and  the  manner  of  their  inter- 
course appear  to  have  been  subject  to  no  uniform  and  no  rigid  law.  From 
£lijah*s  hairy  dress  and  John  the  Baptist's  imitation  of  it,  some  have  hastily 
inferred  that  the  prophets  were  commonly  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress 
and  an  ascetic  mode  of  life.  Whether  the  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  sackcloth  mentioned  in  Isaiah  xx.  2,  is  considered  doubtful.  The 
truth  appears  to  be,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  prophetic  ministry  it 
was  exempted  from  the  rules  of  rigid  outward  aniformity.  Eichhom  has 
justly  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  heathen  and  the 
Jewish  prophets,  that  whereas  the  former  tried  to  enhance  their  authority 
by  darkness  and  seclusion  and  mysterious  accompaniments,  the  latter 
moved  among  the  people  without  any  such  factitious  advantages. 

With  respect  to  the  promulgation  and  preservation  of  the  prophecies,  there 
have  been  various  opinions  and  many  fanciful  conjectures.  Some  suppose 
the  prophets  to  have  been  a  kind  of  demagogues  or  popular  orators,  whose 
speeches,  unless  previously  prepared,  were  afterwards  recorded  by  themselves 

.  or  others.  Another  supposition  is  that  the  prophets  were  inspired  writers, 
and  that  their  prophecies  were  published  only  as  written  compositions.  A 
distinction  as  to  this  point  has  by  some  been  drawn  between  the  earlier  and 
the  later  prophets.  From  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  accession  of  Uzziah,  a 
period  of  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  a  large  proportion  of  the  prophets  are 
supposed  to  have  performed  their  functions  orally  and  without  leaving  any 
thmg  on  record ;  whereas  after  that  period  they  were  led  to  act  not  only  for 
the  present  but  the  future.  We  have  no  cause  to  doubt,  however,  that  we 
now  have  in  possession  all  that  was  written  aforetime  for  our  learning* 

*  And  in  the  case  of  any  prophecy,  the  question  whether  it  was  orally  delivered 
before  it  was  written  is  comparatively  unimportant,  as  our  only  concern  with 
it  is  in  its  written  form.  The  idea  that  the  prophecies  now  extant  are  mere 
Bunmiaries  of  long  discourses,  is  ingenious  and  plausible  in  certain  cases, 
but  admits  of  no  historical  or  certain  demonstration. 

A  question  of  more  moment  is  that  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the 
writings  were  preserved,  whether  by  private  circulation  as  detached  compo- 
sition, or  by  solemn  enrolment  and  deposit  in  the  sanctuary.     The  modem 
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erities  who  dispute  fhe  integrify  and  gennineneas  of  many  passages  lean  to  the 
former  snpposiiioni  but  the  latter  is  unquestionably  faTonred  by  the  whole 
drift  of  Scripture  and  the  eurrent  of  ancient  usage,  sacred  and  profane, 
with  respect  toiwritings  which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred.  It  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  there  was  any  eztensire 
circulation  of  books  at  all,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  as  hard  to  disprove 
as  to  prove  the  position,  that  the  only  literature  of  the  nation  was  THE 
BOOK  or  SCRIPTURE  p^Pf?),  which  from  the  time  of  Moses  was  kept 
open,  and  in  which  the  writings  of  the  prophets  may  have  been  recorded 
as  they  were  produced.  At  all  events,  it  seems  unreasonable  and  at  vari- 
ance  with  the  tenor  of  Scripture  to  suppose  that  writings  held  to  be  inspired 
were  left  to  circulate  at  random  and  to  share  the  fate  of  other  compositions, 
without  any  effort  to  attest  tbeir  genuineness  or  to  secure  their  preservation. 

Upon  this  improbable  hypothesis  some  modem  critics  have  coDstructed 
a  theory  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  They  suppose  that 
the  books  now  composing  the  Old  Testament  were  long  in  circulation  as 
detached  compositions,  or  at  most  in  small  collections  ;  but  that  after  the 
Babylonish  e:ule,  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  national  literature  from 
destruction  by  bringing  together  the  most  highly  esteemed  books  then  ex- 
tant, to  which  others  were  added  from  time  to  time  until  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees.  In  a  similar  manner  they  account  for  the  threefold  dirision  ot 
the  Old  Testament,  into  the  Law,  Prophets,  and  Scriptures  (D^^in^,  ayii- 
7^af  a),  found  in  all  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  referred  to,  not  only  by  Philo 
and  Josephus,  but  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  44).  This  they  ac- 
count for,  by  supposing  that  the  five  books  of  Moses,  because  of  their  superior 
authority,  were  tot  placed  together  by  themselves ;  that  the  earlier  histories 
and  prophecies  were  then  joined  in  a  second  volume ;  and  that  a  fourth  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  books  which  might  be  afterwards  discovered 
or  composed.  The  obvious  design  of  this  whole  theory  is  to  acconnt  for 
the  admission  of  books  into  the  canon,  which  these  critics  are  unwilling  to 
recognise  as  ancient,  such  as  Daniel,  Esther,  Chronicles,  and  many  of  the 
Psalms. 

Others  attempt  to  account  for  the  threefold  division,  as  founded  on  the 
subjects  of  the  different  books.  Bat  this  supposition  is  precluded  by  the 
&ct,  that  historical  books  are  found  in  all  the  three  divisions ;  Genesis  in  the 
first :  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  in  the  second ;  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Ruth,  and  Esther  in  the  third ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that 
Daniel  is  found  in  the  third  division,  and  that  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  ore 
separated  from  his  Lamentations. 

The  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews  is,  that  the  sacred  books  were  finally 
collected  and  arranged  by  Ezra  and  his  contemporaries,  under  the  guidance 
of  divine  inspiration,  and  that  the  threefold  division  is  coeval  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  canon.  As  to  the  principle  of  the  division,  some  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  teach  that  it  is  founded  on  the  different  degrees  of  inspiration  under 
which  the  books  were  written,  the  highest  being  that  of  Moses,  and  the 
lowest  that  of  the  Hagiographa  or  Scriptures.  This  last  opinion  is  not 
only  destitute  of  evidence  or  scriptural  foundation,  but  at  variance  with  the 
tenor  of  the  sacred  writings,  and  of  dangerous  tendency. 

The  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  fact  in  question  is  the  one  which 
S3Dpposes  the  law  to  have  been  placed  first  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
and  the  remaining  books  to  have  been  divided,  not  with  respect  to  their 
contents  or  the  degree  of  inspiration  in  their  writers,  but  with  respect  to 
their  official  character,  the  second  great  division  being  appropriated  to  the 
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unritings  of  men  who  were  not  only  inspired  bnt  propbets  by  piofeBdon,  wlio 
possessed  not  only  the  prophetic  gift  bat  the  prophetio  office,  wUHe  tile  tliird 
place  was  reserved  for  those  who,  althoogh  equally  inspired,  beld  no  such 
station.  Thus  the  books  of  Joshaa,  Jadges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  hayins 
been  composed,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition,  by  D^K^;i)  or  officisd 
prophets,  are  prefixed  to  the  prophecies  properly  so  called",  while  the 
writings  of  Dayid  and  Daniel,  who  were  not  such,  are  included  in  the  third 
division. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  hypothesis  arises  from  the  fact 
that  diiierent  writings  of  the  same  man,  viz.  Jeremiah,  are  found  both  in  ttxe 
second  and  third  division.    This  single  exception  to  the  general  mie  has  been 
accounted  for  by  some,  upon  the  ground,  that  the  book  of  Lamentations 
although  written  by  a  Prophet  in  the  strict  sense,  is  more  an  expression  of 
personal  feeling  than  the  other  prophecies ;  by  others,  upon  the  ground  of 
its  liturgical  character,  which  naturally  led  to  its  insertion  in  the  same  part 
of  the  Canon  with  the  Psalms.    Another  objection  to  this  whole  explanation 
of  the  threefold  division  has  been  drawn  from  the  absence  of  entire  uniformity 
in  the  application  of  the  name  ^^^^J  to  the  official  or  professional  prophet,  and 
of  n|h  (seer)  to  an  inspired  person,  simply  as  such.     The  difficulty  here 
referred  to  does  not  lie  in  the  promiscuous  use  of  rroo^riTfi;  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  where  David,  for  example,  is  expressly  called  a  Prophet.     This  is 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  want  of  any  Greek  equivalent  to  seer.    But  the 
same  solution  is  not  applicable  to  the  use  of  both  words  seer  and  prophet ^  in 
the  Old  Testament  itself,  with  reference  to  one  and  the  same  person.    {E.  g. 
Gad  the  seer,  1  Chron.  xxi.  D  ;  Gad  the  prophet,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  11.)     How 
far  this  rare  departure  from  the  usage,  ought  to  weigh  against  the  theory  in 
general,  or  how  fax  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  special  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  Gad,  are  questions  which  may  be  considered. doubtful.   All  that  need 
be  affirmed  is  that  this  hypothesis  respecting  the  division  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  although  not  susceptible  of  demonstration,  is  more  satisfactory  and 
probable  than  any  other  which  has  been  proposed. 

The  application  of  the  name  Q^?^n^,  aytiytapa  or  Scriptures,  to  the 
third  division  only,  has  been  variously  explained ;  but  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  solution  is,  that  the  first  two  divisions  having  been  distinguished  by 
appropriate  names,  the  third  was  left  in  possession  of  that  which,  if  there 
had  been  no  division,  would  have  been  appropriate  to  the  whole.  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  three  parts  of  the  Canon  are  the  Law,  the  Prophets^  and  the 
{other)  Scriptures, 

In  the  second  of  these  great  divisions,  that  of  the  Prophets  properly  so 
called,  a  prominent  place,  and  for  the  most  part  the  first  place,  has  been 
always  held,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  its  history,  by  a  book  bearing  the  name 
of  Isaiah.  A  Talmudical  tradition  represents  it  as  having  formerly  been 
preceded  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  Some  of  the  modem  German  writers 
take  advantage  of  this  statement,  as  a  ground  for  the  presumption,  that  the 
book  in  its  present  form  was  not  completed  until  after  those  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel.  This  supposition,  the  design  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  critical 
rejection  of  the  later  prophecies,  is  not  only  an  unauthorised  inference  from 
a  fact  extremely  dubious  at  best,  but  at  variance  with  the  simultaneous  close  ^ 
of  the  whole  canon,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  the  only  well-sustained  hypo- 
thesis. The  Talmudists  themselves  explain  the  fact  which  they  allege,  upon 
the  ground  that  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  are  for  the  most  part  minatory  pro- 
phets, and  that  the  more  consolatory  writings  of  Isaiah  were  subjoined  as  a 
relief  and  antidote.    A  far  more  probable  solution  is,  that  the  arrangement 
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In  question,  if  it  ever  preTailed,  arose  from  the  intimate  connection  of  the 
second  book  of  Kings  with  Jeremiah,  and  perhaps  from  a  traditiooal  ascrip* 
tion  of  it  to  that  prophet  as  its  author.  The  necessity  of  any  explanation 
'seems,  howerer,  to  be  superseded  by  the  doubt  which  overhangs  the  fikct 
-itself,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  uniform  position  of 
Isaiah  before  the  other  two  in  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  now  extant, 
both  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  ancient  versions. 

The  name  Isaiah  is  a  compound  word  denoting  the  Salvation  nf  JeJtovah, 
to  which  some  imagine  that  the  Prophet  himself  alludes  in  chap.  viii.  18.  The 
abbreviated  form  {^'!^)  is  never  applied  in  Scripture  to  the  Prophet,  though 
the  Rabbins  employ  it  in  titles  and  inscriptions.  Both  forms  of  the  name 
are  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  other  persons,  in  all  which  cases  the 
English  Version  employs  a  different  orthography,  viz.  Jeshaiah  or  Jesaiah, 
In  the  New  Testament  our  Version  writes  the  same  Esaias,  after  the  exam- 
pie  of  the  Vulgate,  varying  slightly  from  the  Greek  *H(ra/a;,  used  both  in 
the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament.  To  the  name  of  the  Prophet  we 
find  several  times  added  that  of  his  father  Amoz  (PO^I^),  which  several  of 
the  Greek  Fathers  have  confounded  with  the  name  of  the  prophet  Amos 
(DID^),  though  tbey  differ  both  in  the  first  and  last  letter.  This  mistake, 
occasioned  by  the  Septuagint  version,  which  writes  both  names  alike  (*  A/xw^), 
may  be  considered  the  more  venial,  as  two  of  the  latest  writers  on  Isaiah  in 
the  English  language  have,  in  the  very  act  of  setting  Cyril  and  Eusebius 
right,  themselves  committed  a  like  error  by  misspelling  the  name  Amos 
(DiCK).  The  more  ancient  mistake  may  have  been  facilitated  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Jewish  maxim,  now  recorded  in  the  Talmnd,  that  whenever  a 
propbet^s  father  is  nomed,  the  father  was  himself  a  prophet.  The  Jews 
themselves,  in  this  case,  are  contented  with  observing  the  affinity  between 
the  names  Amoz  (P^^),  and  Amaziah  (^njycjf),  upon  which  they  gravely 
found  a  positive  assertion  that  these  men  were  brothers,  and  that  Isaiah 
was  therefore  of  the  blood-royal,  being  cousin-german  to  the  first  king 
mentioned  in  the  opening  of  his  prophecies.  This  tradition  hss  had  great 
Togue  among  Jews  and  Christians,  some  of  whom  account  for  the  urbanity 
and' polish  of  Isaiah's  manner  as  a  natural  effect  of  his  nobility.  It  is  un- 
fortunately true,  however,  that  the  Jewish  doctors  sometimes  invent  facts 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  chasms  of  history,  and  this  is  especially  to 
be  suspected  where  the  statement  seems  to  rest  on  an  etymological  conceit 
or  any  other  fancifbl  analogy.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  satisfactory  as- 
surance of  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  any  more  than  of  that  which  xnakes 
the  prophet  to  have  been  the  fiather-in-law  of  king  Manasseh.  The  most 
probable  statement  is  that  made  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  judicious 
of  the  Babbins  (David  Eimchi),  that  the  family  and  tribe  to  which  Isaiah 
belonged  are  now  entirely  nnknown.  Of  his  domestic  circumstances  we 
-know  merely,  that  his  wife  and  two  of  his  sons  are  mentioned  by  himself 
(chap.  vii.  8 ;  viii.  8,  4),  to  which  some  add  a  third,  as  we  shall  see  below. 

The  only  historical  account  of  this  Prophet  is  contained  in  the  book 
which  bears  his  name,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  of  Second  Kings,  which 
exhibit  unequivocal  signs  of  being  from  the  hand  of  the  same  writer.  .Jlie 
first  sentence  of  Isaiah's  own  book,  which  is  now  commonly  admitted  to  be 
genuine,  assigns  as  the  period  of  his  ministry  the  four  successive  reigns  of 
Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  in 
the  history  of  Judah.  The  two  first  reigns  here  mentioned  were  exceed- 
ingly prosperous,  although  a  change  for  the  worse  appears  to  have  com- 
menced before  the  death  of  Jotham,  and  continued  through  the  reign  of 
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Ahaz,  bringiog  the  state  to  the  veij  Verge  of  rnin,  from  which  it  was  not 
restored  to  a  prosperous  condition  until  long  after  the  accession  of  Hezekiah* 
Dnriog  this  period  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  which  had  floorished 
greatly  nnder  Jeroboam  U.,  for  many  years  contemporary  with  XJzziah, 
passed  throagh  the  hands  of  a  succession  of  usurpers,  and  was  at  length 
overthrown  by  the  Assyrians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezckiah^s  reign  over 
Judah. 

Among  the  neighbouring  powers,  with  whom  Israel  was  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  conflict  during  these  four  reigns,  the  most  important  were  Dama- 
scene Syria,  Moab,  £dom,  and  the  Philistines,  who,  althoDgh  resident  within 
the  allotted  bounds  of  Judoh,  still  cDdeavoured  to  maintain  their  position  as 
an  independent  and  a  hostile  nation.     But  the  foreign  powers  which  chiefly 
influenced  the  condition  of  south-western  Asia  during  this  period,  were  the 
two  great  empires  of  Assyria  in  the  east,  and  Egypt  in  the  south-west.    By 
a  rapid  succession  of  important  conquests,  the  former  had  suddeni}'  acquired 
a  mai^nitude  and  strength  which  it  had  not  possessed  for  ages,  if  at  all. 
Egypt  had  been  subdued,  at  least  in  part,  by  Ethiopia ;  but  this  very  event, 
by  combining  the  forces  of  two  great  nations,  had  given  unexampled  strength 
to  the  Ethiopian  dvnasty  in  Upper  Egypt.     The  mutual  jealousy  and  emu- 
lation between  this  state  and  Assyria,  naturally  tended  to  make  Palestine, 
which  lay  between  them,  a  theatre  of  war,  at  least  at  intervals,  for  many 
years.     It  also  led  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  take  part  in  the  con- 
tentions of  theso  two  great  powers,  and  to  secure  themselves  by  uniting, 
sometimes  with  Eg}'pt  against  Assyria,  sometimes  with  Assyria  against 
Eg}'pt.     It  was  this  inconstant  policy  that  hastened  the  destruction  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  exposed  that  of  Judah  to  imminent  peril. 
Against  this  policy  tbc  prophets,  and  especially  Isaiah,  were  commissioned 
to  remonstrate,  not  only  as  unworthy  in  itself,  but  as  implying  a  distrust  of 
God*s  protection,  and  indiflerence  to  the  fundamental  kw  of  the  theocracy. 
The  Babylonian  monarchy,  as  Havemick  has   clearly  proved,  began  to 
gather  strength  before  the  end  of  this  period,  but  was  less  conspicuous, 
because  not  yet  permanently  independent  of  Assyria. 

The  two  most  remarkable  conjunctures  in  the  history  of  Judah  during 
Isaiah^s  ministry,  are,  the  invasion  by  the  combined  force  of  Syria  and 
Israel,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes,  and  the  Assyrian  invasion  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  Hezekiah, 
ending  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib*s  army,  and  his  own 
ignominious  flight.  The  historical  interest  of  this  important  period  is 
forther  heightened  by  the  fact  that  two  of  the  most  noted  eras  in  chronology 
fall  within  it,  viz.  the  era  of  Xabonassar,  and  that  computed  ^m  the  build- 
ing of  Rome. 

The  length  of  Isaiah's  public  ministry  is  doubtful.  The  aggregate  dura- 
tion of  the  four  reigns  mentioned  in  the  title  is  above  one  hundred  and 
twelve  years  ;  but  it  is  not  said  that  he  prophesied  throughout  the  whole 
reign,  either  of  Uzziah  or  Hezekiah.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  inferred  that 
his  ministry  was  co- extensive  with  the  whole  reign  of  Uzziah,  because  he  is 
said  to  have  written  the  history  of  that  prince  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  22),  which 
he  surely  might  have  done  without  being  strictly  his  contemporary,  just  as 
he  may  have  written  that  of  Hezekiah  to  a  certain  date  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  82), 
and  yet  have  died  before  him.  Neither  of  these  incidental  statements  can 
be  understood  as  throwing  any  light  npon  the  question  of  chronology. 
Most  writers,  both  among  the  Jews  and  Christians,  understand  the  first 
verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  as  determining  the  year  of  King  Uzziah*s  death 
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to  be  the  first  of  Isaiah's  pnblic  ministry.  Some  of  the  Jewish  Tmters  who 
adopt  this  supposition,  at  the  samo  time  miderstand  nzziah*8  death  to 
mean  his  civil  death,  occasioned  by  the  leprosy  with  which  he  was  smitten 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  for  his  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the 
house  of  God,  so  that  he  dwelt  in  a  separate  house  until  his  death,  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for  this  explanation  of  the  langua$;e,  or  for 
the  alleged  coincidence  of  the  event  with  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Uzziah*s 
reign,  any  more  than  for  the  notion  of  the  oriental  Christians,  that  Isaiah 
was  deprived  of  the  prophetic  office,  for  his  sin  in  not  withstanding  Uzziab, 
and  after  twenty-eight  years  of  silence  was  restored  in  the  year  of  that 
king's  death, — a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the  facts  recorded  in  chap.  vi.  The 
modem  writers  are  agreed  in  understanding  the  expression  literally,  and  in 
connecting  the  last  year  of  XJzziah's  life  with  the  first  year  of  Isaiah's 
ministry.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  as  we  shall  see  below,  that  the  sixth 
chapter  is  descriptive  of  Isaiah's  inauguration  into  office,  still  less  that  it 
was  written  before  any  of  the  others.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
chronological  hypothesis  jnst  stated  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  fact  of 
its  removing  ail  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  inscription  (chap.  i.  1), 
founded  on  the  extreme  longevity  which  it  would  otherwise  ascribe  to  the 
prophet,  by  enabling  us  at  once  to  deduct  half  a  century.  If  we  reckon 
from  the  last  year  of  Uzziah  to  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah,  the  last  in  which 
we  find  any  certain  historical  traces  of  Isaiah,  we  obtain,  as  the  minimum 
of  his  prophetic  ministry,  a  period  of  forty-seven  years,  and  this,  supposing 
that  he  entered  on  it  even  at  the  age  of  thirty,  would  leave  bim  nt  his  death 
less  than  eighty  years  old.  And  even  if  it  be  assumed  that  he  survived 
Hezekiah,  and  continued  some  years  under  his  successor,  the  length  of  his 
life  will  after  all  be  far  less  than  that  of  Jeboinda  the  High  Priest,  who  died 
in  the  reign  of  Joash  at  the  age  of  ISO  years.     (2  Chron.  xxiv.  15.) 

The  Jews  have  a  positive  tradition  that  he  did  die  in  the  reign  of  Manas- 
seh,  and  as  a  victim  of  the  bloody  persecutions  by  which  that  king  is  said 
to  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  from  one  end  to  the  other 
(2  Kings  xxi.  16).  Some  accounts  go  so  far  as  to  give  the  pretext  upon 
which  the  murder  was  committed,  namely,  that  of  discrepance  between 
Isaiah*s  teaching  and  the  law  of  Moses,  as  well  as  the  precise  form  of  his 
martyrdom,  by  being  sawn  asunder,  some  say  in  the  body  of  a  tree,  which 
had  opened  to  receive  him.  The  substantial  part  of  this  tradition  is  re- 
ceived as  true  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  who  suppose  it  to  be  clearly  alluded 
to  in  Heb.  xi.  87.  It  has  also  found  favour  among  many  modem  writers, 
on  the  ground  of  its  intrinsic  credibility,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition. 
Hengstenberg  assents  to  it  moreover  on  the  grocmd  that  it  enables  us 
more  easily  to  account  for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  later  prophecies 
(chap,  xl-xlvi.),  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  written  in  the  days  of 
Manasseh,  in  the  old  age  of  the  prophet,  and  after  his  retirement  firom  active 
life.  Haveraick,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  tradition,  first,  on  the 
general  ground  that  fabulous  accounts  are  especially  abundant  in  the  Jewish 
martyrology,  and  then  on  the  special  ground,  that  this  asstunption  leaves 
us  unable  to  account  for  the  omission  of  Manasseh' s  name  in  the  inscription 
of  the  book,  without  admitting  that  the  title  mny  have  been  prefixed  to  a 
partial  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  or  by  the  hand  of  a  later  writer, 
which  he  holds  to  be  unauthorised  and  dangerous  concessions.  To  the 
suggestion  that  Manasseh  may  have  been  omitted  because  under  him  Isaiah 
had  ceased  to  appear  in  public  as  a  prophet  and  employed  himself  in  writing, 
it  is  answered  that  if  Uzziah  is  distinctly  mentioned  sunply  because  Isaiah  was 
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indoeted  into  office  at  the  close  of  his  long  reign,  be  eoald  scarcely  liave 
omitted  Manosseh,  under  whom  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  prophecies  were 
written,  if  not  publicly  delivered.  In  weighing  the  arguments  of  Havemick, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  his  hypothesis  compels  him  to  regard  chap, 
xzxvii.  88  as  later  than  the  times  of  Isaiah,  simply  because  the  event  there 
recorded  must  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Alanasseh.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  insufficiency  of  his  objections  to  the  contrary  hypothesis, 
may  at  least  dispose  us  to  abstain  from  such  a  positive  decision  of  the 
question  us  would  cut  us  off  from  the  assumption  of  a  longer  term  of  public 
service,  however  probable  on  other  grounds,  and  however  necessary  to  the 
full  solution  of  questions  which  may  afterwards  present  themselves  during 
the  process  of  interpretation.  With  this  proviso,  we  may  safely  leave  the 
precise  chronological  question,  as  the  Bible  leaves  it,  undetermined. 

From  the  references,  which  have  been  already  quoted,  to  the  historical 
writings  of  Isaiah,  some  have  inferred  that  he  was  an  official  historiographer, 
in  which  capacity  the  older  prophets  seem  to  have  acted,  as  appears  from 
the  canonical  insertion  of  such  books  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings,  among  the  Prophets.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  however, 
that  Isaiah  held  any  secular  office  of  the  kind,  distinct  from  his  prophetic 
ministry.  Nor  is  it  clear  in  what  sense  the  citation  of  Isaiah  by  the  Chro- 
nicles as  a  historical  authority  should  be  understood.  The  reference  may  be 
simply  to  the  historical  portions  of  his  book,  or  to  the  corresponding  passages 
of  Second  Kings,  of  which,  in  strict  discharge  of  his  official  functions,  he 
may  well  have  been  the  author.  That  the  books  referred  to  were  more 
copious  histories  or  annals,  of  which  only  Rummaries  or  fragments  are  now 
extant,  is  a  supposition  which,  however  credible  or  even  plausible  it  may 
be  in  itself,  is  not  susceptible  of  demonstration  The  question  as  to  the 
identity  and  fate  of  these  historical  writings  is  of  no  importance  to  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  book  before  us.  The  books  still  extant  under  the  name  of  the 
Vision  and  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  are  universally  admitted  to  be  spurious  and 
apocryphal.  Our  attention  will  therefore  be  exclusively  confined  to  the 
canonical  Isaiah. 

This  book  not  only  forms  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  it  back,  but  has  held  its  place  there  without  any  change  of 
form,  size,  or  contents,  of  which  the  least  external  evidence  can  be  adduced. 
The  allusions  to  this  Prophet,  and  the  imitations  of  him,  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  book  or  any 
single  class  of  passages.  The  apocryphal  writers  who  make  mention  of  it, 
use  no  expressions  which  imply  that  it  was  not  already  long  complete  in  its 
present  form  and  size.  The  same  thing  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  nume- 
rous citations  of  this  book  in  the  New  Testament.  Without  going  here  into 
minute  details,  a  correct  idea  of  the  general  fact  may  be  conveyed  by  simply 
stating,  that  of  the  sixty-six  chapters  of  Isaiah,  as  divided  in  our  modem 
Bibles,  forty-seven  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  directly  quoted  or  distinctly 
alluded  to,  and  some  of  them  repeatedly.  The  some  thmg  may  be  illustrated 
clearly  on  a  smaller  scale  by  stating,  that  in  the  twenty-one  cases  where 
Isaiah  is  expressly  named  in  the  New  Testament,  the  quotations  are  drawn 
from  the  fi»t,  sixth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twenty-ninth,  fortieth, 
furty-second,  fifty-third,  sixty-first,  and  sixty-fifth  chapters  of  the  book  before 
us.  These  facts,  together  with  the  absence  of  all  countervailmg  evidence, 
shew  clearly  that  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  (Luke  iv.  17),  known  and 
quoted  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  was,  as  a  whole,  identical  with  that 
which  we  have  under  the  same  name.    We  find  accordingly  a  long  unbroken 
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series  of  interpreters,  Jewish  and  Christian,  through  a  coxirse  of  ages,  not' 
only  acquiescing  in  this  general  statement,  but  regarding  all  the  passages 
and  parts  of  which  the  book  consists,  as  clearly  and  nnqnestionably  genuine* 
This  appears  for  the  most  part,  it  is  tme,  not  as  the  result  of  any  positive 
reasoning  or  iuTestigation,  but  as  a  negative  assumption,  resting  on  the  want 
of  any  proof  or  even  ground  of  suspicion  to  the  contrary.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  the  older  writers  on  Isaiah,  even  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteeuth 
century,  the  place  now  occupied  by  criticism,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  wholly 
blank.  No  one  of  course  thought  it  necessary  to  defend  what  had  never 
been  attacked,  or  to  demoustrate  what  had  never  been  disputed. 

This  neglect  of  critical  investigation  and  discussion,  although  easily  ac- 
counted for,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  a  violent  reaction  towards  the  opposite 
extreme,  as  soon  as  the  first  impulse  had  been  given  to  that  kind  of  learned 
speculation.  The  critical  processes  employed,  with  paradoxical  assurance, 
on  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  by  the  school  of  Bentley,  were  transferred 
to  Scripture,  and  applied  not  only  to  particular  expressions,  but  to  whole 
passages  and  even  books.  That  this  new  method  would  be  early  carried 
to  excess,  was  not  only  to  be  apprehended  as  a  possible  contingency,  but  con- 
fidently looked  for  as  a  natural  and  even  unavoidable  result.  The  causes 
which  facilitate  inventions  and  discoveries  tend  also  to  exaggerate  their  value. 
Of  this  general  truth  we  have  abundant  illustration  without  going  beyond 
the  field  of  biblical  learning.  The  supposed  discovery  that  Buxtoif  and  the 
Babbins  had  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  masoretic  pointing,  led 
Cappellus,  Houbigant,  and  Lowth,  to  reject  it  altogether — not  only  its 
auUiority  but  its  assistance — and  to  make  the  Hebrew  text  a  nose  of  wax 
between  "the  fingers  of  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  criticism.  The  discovery 
that  sufficient  use  had  never  yet  been  made  of  the  analogy  of  Arabic  iu  He- 
brew lexicography,  led  Schultens  and  his  school  to  an  extreme  which  seemed 
to  threaten  a  transfusion  of  the  spirit  of  one  language  into  the  exhausted 
vessels  of  another.  In  like  manner,  the  idea  that  the  Hebrew  text  had  been 
too  uncrilicalbjhaadled,  seems  at  first  to  have  been  wholly  unaccompanied  by 
any  apprehension  that  the  process  of  correction  could  be  either  misapplied 
or  pushed  so  far  as  to  defeat  itself.  In  all  such  cases  the  first  movements 
must  be  tentative.  The  primary  object  is  to  ascertain  what  can  be  done. 
In  settling  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  prorisionally  more  than  is 
expected  to  abide  the  test  of  final  and  decisive  experiment.  The  writers 
who  originally  undertook  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spurious  portions  of 
Isaiah,  acted  of  course  on  the  presumption,  that  any  part  might  prove  un- 
sound, and  therefore  set  no  bounds  to  their  avidity  for  textual  reforms  and 
innovations.  The  natural  result  was  a  grotesque  disguise  and  mutilation 
of  the  book  by  means  of  numberless  erasures,  transpositions,  combina- 
tions, and  gratuitous  assumptions  of  imaginary  authors,  two  or  more  of 
whom  were  often  thought  to  be  identified  within  the  bounds  of  one  con- 
nected passage. 

Particular  examples  of  this  critical  mania,  as  displayed  by  Eoppe,  Eich- 
hom,  Bertholdt,  and  others,  will  be  given  hereafter  in  the  exposition.  What 
has  been  here  said  in  the  general  will  suffice  to  explain  the  fact  that  these 
extravagant  results,  and  the  confusion  into  which  they  threw  the  whole  sub- 
ject cf  interpretation,  soon  produced  a  new  reaction.  Bosenmiiller,  De 
Wette,  and  especially  Gesenius,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  a  more  moderate  and  later  school,  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  their 
contempt  for  the  empirical  and  slashing  criticism  of  their  predecessors,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity,  assert  the  integrity  and  unity  of  many  passages 
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vbich  Eichhom  and  his  fellows  bad  most  wantonly  dismembered.  '  Tbui' 
is  nndonbtedly  a  retrograde  movement  in  tbe  rigbt  direction,  and  as  for  aa: 
it  goes  bas  bad  a  salntory  influence,  by  making  tbe  criticism  of  tbe  Hebrew 
text  sometbing  more  tban  idle  gaess-work  or  fantastic  cbild*s  play.    At  tbe: 
same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  dissembled  tbat  tbe  ground  assumed  by  tbese. 
distinguisbed  writers  is  itself,  to  use  a  favourite  expression  of  tbeir  own,  * 
unkntisch'and  Hnxcis$en.v:haftUch,  i.e.  neitber  critical  nor  scientific.     Tbe 
ground  of  tbis  cbarge  is  tbat  tbeir  own  mode  of  critical  procedure  differs 
from  tbat  wbicb  tbev  repudiate  and  laugb  at,  only  in  a  degree,  t.  e.  in  tbe 
extent  to  wbicb  it  is  applied.     Tbey  expunge,  transpose,  and  imagine  less  ; 
but  still  tbey  do  all  tbree,  and  on  precisely  tbe  same  principles.     Tbey 
mark  out  no  new  metbod,  tbey  establisb  no  new  standard,  but  are  simply 
tbe  moderate  party  of  tbe  same  scbool  wbicb  tbey  represent  as  antiquirt 
and  exploded. 

Tbe  consciousness  of  tbis  defect  betrays  itself  occasionally  in  tbe  naivete 
with  wbicb  Gesenius  and  De  Wette  appeal  to  tbeir  critical  feci i tiff  as  tbe 
ultimate  ground  of  their  decisions.     The  real  principle  of  these  decisions  is 
identical  with  that  assumed  by  Eichhom  and  his  school,  to  wit,  that  where 
there  is  a  colourable  pretext  or  the  faintest  probability  in  favour  of  a  change, 
it  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  always  provided  that  it  does  not  shock  tbe 
critical  Gef'M  of  tbe  performer,  a  proviso  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  all  inconveniences  that  might  arise  from  a  too  rigor- 
ous construction  of  the  rule.     If,  for  example,  after  three-fourths  of  a  sen- 
tence or  a  passage  have  been  sacrificed  because  they  may  by  possibility  be 
spurious,  it  is  found  convenient  to  retain  the  fourth,  for  any  exegetical  pur- 
pose or  to  prove  another  point,  it  is  effected  without  scruple  or  delay  by  a 
response  of  the  Gefuld  in  its  favour.     In  this  convenient  process,  the  c^iuroy 
•4/fiDdo;  of  the  radical  reformers,  as  the  earlier  critics  may  be  justly  called, 
if  not  avowed  in  theory,  is  still  held  fast  in  practice,  viz.  the  doctrina  that 
tbe  general  presumption  is  against  the  truth  and  authenticity  of  everything 
traditional  or  ancient,  and  in  favour  of  whatever  can  by  any  means  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.     The  difference  between  this  and  the  old-fashioned  criticism 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  principle  of  English  jurisprudence, 
tbat  a  person  accused  is  to  be  reckoned  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty, 
and  tbe  rule  adopted  in  the  criminal  proceedings  of  some  other  nations,  that 
be  ought  to  be  held  guilty  till  be  proves  his  innocence.     A  fundamental 
maxim  of  this  whole  scbool  of  criticism,  upper  and  lower,  first  and  last, 
extreme  and  moderate,  is  this,  that  what  is  possible  is  probable  and  may  be 
held  as  certain,  if  it  suits  tbe  convenience  of  the  critic  ;  in  other  words, 
'*  things  must  be  as  tbey  may.** 

Another  proof  that  this  whole  system  is  uncritical,  or  destitute  of  any 
settled  principle,  distinct  from  tbat  of  tbe  exploded  method  which  it  super- 
sedes, is  furnished  by  tbe  absence  of  consistency  and  unity  in  its  results.  In 
one  important  point,  tbese  writers,  it  is  true,  display  a  singular  agreement. 
Tbis  is  tbeir  unanimous  rejection  of  the  twenty- seven  chapters  at  the  end  of 
tbe  collection,  as  the  product  of  a  later  age  ;  a  unanimity  arising  neitber 
irom  the  clearness  of  the  case  nor  from  any  real  unity  of  principle  among 
tbe  critics  who  exhibit  it,  but  simply  from  tbe  fact,  now  universally  admitted, 
tbat  these  chapters  form  a  continuous  unbroken  composition, so  that  in  order 
to  be  rid  of  any  one  part  it  is  requisite  to  sacrifice  tbe  whole.  Tbe  parti- 
cular grounds  of  this  rejection  are  stated  and  examined  in  the  second 
part  of  the  Introduction.  The  comparison  about  to  be  made  here  will  be 
restricted  to  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  book,  with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  four 
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hiBtorical  chapters  which  connect  the  two  divisions  (chaps.  zzzyi.-xzxiz.), 
and  which  have  usually  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  twenty-seven. 

The  earliest  chapters  are  precisely  those  respecting  which  ihese  critics  are 
the  least  divided.  It  is  commonly  agreed  among  them  that  the  six  first  are 
genuine  productions  of  Isaiah,  to  which  it  can  hardly  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception, that  chap.  ii.  2-4  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  still  more  ancient.  The 
only  observable  dissent  from  this  general  judgment  seems  to  be  the  paradoxi- 
cal opinion  of  the  Dutch  writer  Boorda,  that  chap.  ii.  2-4  is  the  only  portion 
written  by  Isaiah,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  the  first  five  chapters  is  the  work 
of  Micah  1  Chap.  vii.  1-16  is  regarded  by  Gesenius  as  probably  not  the  com- 
position of  Isaiah,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  third  person.  This  opinion  is 
refuted  by  Hitzig  and  repudiated  by  the  later  writers.  Eoppe's  idea  that 
the  twelfth  chapter  is  a  hymn  of  later  date,  after  being  rejected  by  Gesenius, 
and  revived  by  £  wald,  has  again  been  set  aside  by  Umbreit.  The  genuineness 
of  chap.  xiii.  and  chap.  xiv.  1-28  is  more  unanimously  called  in  question,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  which  this  whole  class  of  critics  set 
aside  as  spurious.  Chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  are  ascribed  by  Koppe  and  Bertholdt 
to  Jeremiah ;  by  £  wald  and  Umbreit  to  an  unknown  prophet  older  than  Isaiah ; 
by  Hitzig,  Maurer,  and  Knobel  to  Jonah  ;  by  Hendewerk  to  Isaiah  himself. 
£ichhom  rejects  the  nineteenth  chapter ;  Gesenius  calls  in  question  the  genu- 
ineness of  vers.  lB-20;  Koppe  denies  that  of  vers.  18-25;  Hitzig  regards 
vers.  16-25  as  a  fabrication  of  the  Jewish  priest  Onias  ;  while  Rosenmiiller, 
Hendewerk,  £  wald,  and  Umbreit,  vindicate  the  whole  as  a  genuine  production 
of  Isaiah.  The  first  ten  verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  are  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  their  resemblance  to  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  £wald 
ascribes  both  to  a  single  author ;  Hitzig  denies  that  they  can  be  from  the 
same  hand.  £wald  makes  the  prophecy  in  chap.  xxi.  the  earlier  ;  Hitzig 
proves  it  to  be  later.  Koppe,  Paulus,  £ichhom,  and  Rosenmiiller,  look  upon 
it  as  a  vaticiniiim  ex  ecentu  ;  Gesenius,  £wald,  and  the  other  later  writers 
as  a  real  prophecy.  The  twenty-third  chapter  is  ascribed  by  Movers  to 
Jeremiah  ;  by  £ichhom  and  Rosenmiiller  to  an  unknown  writer  later  than 
Isaiah  ;  by  Gesenius  and  De  Wette  to  Isaiah  himself;  by  £wald  to  a  younger 
contemporary  and  disciple  of  the  prophet.  The  continuous  prophecy  con- 
tained in  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.  Elnobel  shews  to  have  been  written  in  Palestine 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  Gesenius  in  Babylon  towards 
the  end  of  the  captivity  and  by  the  author  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. ;  Umbreit,  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  a  different  author ;  Gramberg,  after  the  return  fi!t>m 
exile ;  £wald,  just  before  the  invasion  of  £gypt  by  Cambyses ;  Yatke,  in 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees ;  Hitzig,  in  Assyria  just  before  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  ;  while  RosenmiUler,  in  the  last  editions  of  his  Scholia,  ascribes  it 
to  Isaiah  himself.  Chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  are  supposed  by  Koppe  to  contain 
many  distinct  prophecies  of  different  authors,  and  by  Hitzig  several  succes- 
sive compositions  of  one  and  the  same  author ;  while  most  other  writers 
consider  them  as  forming  a  continuous  whole.  This  is  regarded  by  Gesenius 
and  Hitzig,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  preceding  critics,  as  a  genuine 
production  of  Isaiah  ;  but  £wald  doubts  whether  it  may  not  be  the  work 
of  a  disciple.  Most  of  the  writers  of  this  school  join  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 
together,  as  an  tmbroken  context ;  but  Hitzig  no  less  confidently  puts  them 
asunder.  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  and  others,  set  these  chapters  down 
as  evidently  written  by  the  author  of  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.,  while  £wald  on  the 
other  hand  T^ftinfatma  that  this  identity  is  disproved  by  a  difference  of  style 
and  diction. 

No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  detail  the  grounds  of  these  conflicting 
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jadgments,  mach  less  to  decide  between  them.  This  will  be  done,  so  far  as 
it  seems  necessary,  in  the  exposition,  and  particolarly  in  the  introdactions  to 
the  several  chapters.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  foregoing  statements  is  to 
shew  that  no  additional  secoritjor  certainty  has  been  imparted  in  the  criti- 
cism of  the  text  by  these  empirical  conjectures,  and  to  confirm  the  previous 
assertion  that  they  rest  on  no  determinate  intelligible  principle  or  standard 
of  comparison.  A  farther  confirmation  of  the  same  position  is  afforded  by 
the  tests  of  genaineness  and  antiquity,  explicitly  asserted  and  applied  by 
the  writers  of  this  school.  A  more  correct  expression  would  perhaps  be 
tests  of  spuriousness  and  later  origin  ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  use 
of  a  criterion,  in  the  hands  of  these  critics,  is  seldom  to  establish  or  con* 
firm,  but  almost  always  to  discredit,  what  has  commonly  been  looked  upon 
as  genuine. 

One  of  the  surest  proofs  of  spuriousness,  according  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  this  school,  is  the  occurrence  of  idioms  and  words  beloncinc?  to  a 
period  of  Hebrew  composition  later  than  the  days  of  Isaiah.     This  method 
of  discrimination,  however  unobjectionable  in  itself,  is  nevertheless  often  so 
employed  as  to  be  altogether  violent  and  arbitrary  in  its  application.     This 
is  effected,  first,  by  exaggerating,  in  the  general,  the  real  difference  between 
the  older  and  the  later  writings,  and  the  practical  facility  of  recognisin<»  the 
peculiar  style  of  either.     Conclasions  which  have  properly  been  drawn    in 
one  case,  from  a  variety  of  premises,  including  the  assumption  of  the  date 
as  a  fact  already  known,  are  most  unreasonably  drawn  in  others,  from  a 
single  element  or  item  of  the  same  proof  in  default  of  all  the  rest.     This 
kind  of  sophistr}'  is  more  delusive  in  the  case  of  Hebrew  than  of  Greek  or 
Latin  criticism,  partly  because  we  have  fewer  data  upon  which  to  form  a 
judgment,  partly  because  peculiar  causes  kept  the  written  Hebrew  more  un- 
changed than  other  languages  within  a  given  period,  and  tended  to  obliterate 
in  some  degree  the  usual  distinctive  marks  of  earlier  or  later  date.     This  is 
particularly  true  if  we  assume,  as  there  are  some  strong  grounds  for  doing, 
that  the  whole  ancient  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  contained  in  the  canon 
of  their  scriptures,  so  that  later  writings  were  continually  formed  upon  a 
few  exclusive  models.     But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  influence  exerted 
by  the  books  of  Moses  on  the  style  and  language  of  succeeding  writers  was 
immeasurably  greater  than  in  any  other  case  at  all  analogous. 

Besides  this  general  and  theoretical  exaggeration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  older  and  the  later  Hebrew,  there  is  also  chargeable  upon  these 
critics  an  habitual  proneness  to  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  between  what 
is  really  peculiar  to  the  later  books,  or  to  the  times  in  which  they  were 
composed,  and  that  which  after  all,  on  any  supposition,  must  be  common 
to  the  different  periods.  That  there  must  be  a  common  stock  of  this  kind 
is  self-evident ;  and  that  it  must  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  that 
which  is  peculiar  and  distinctive,  is  as  fully  established  by  the  facts  of  this 
case  and  the  analogy  of  others  like  it,  as  any  maxim  of  comparative  philo- 
logy. And  yet  some  German  critics  of  the  modem  school,  although  they 
do  not  venture  to  avow  the  principle,  proceed  in  practice  just  as  if  they 
held  the  use  of  an  expression  by  a  later  writer  to  be  in  itself  exclusive  of 
its  use  by  one  of  a  preceding  age.  And  even  when  they  do  profess  to  make 
the  distinction  just  insisted  on,  they  often  make  it  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
or  prevent  its  having  any  practical  effect,  by  confounding  archaisms  with 
neologisms,  t.  e.  mistaking  for  corruptions  of  a  later  age  forms  of  expression 
which  have  been  transmitted  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  dialect  of  com- 
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inon  life,  bat  are  only  occasioDally  used  in  writing,  and  especially  in  poetry, 
imtil  the  langnnge  ceases  to  be  spoken,  and  the  difference  of  learned  and 
colloqnial  style  is  thereby  lost.  The  profoonder  stndy  of  comparative 
philology  in  yery  recent  times  has  shewn  the  fallacy  of  many  snch  objec- 
tions to  the  antiquity  of  certain  passages,  and  at  the  same  time  shaken 
the  authority  of  aimilar  criticisms  in  other  cases,  not  admitting  of  direct 
refutation. 

The  bad  effect  of  these  fallacious  principles  of  criticism  is  often  aggra- 
Tated  by  a  want  of  consistency  and  fairness  in  their  application.  This  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  younger  German  writers  of  this  school,  who  often 
push  to  a  practical  extreme  the  theoretical  assumptions  of  their  more  dis- 
creet or  more  enlightened  teachers.  Even  where  this  is  unintentionally 
done,  it  argues  an  eagerness  to  prove  a  point,  or  to  sustnin  a  foref;one  con- 
clusion, not  very  likely  to  be  fonnd  connected  with  a  high  degree  of  candour 
and  impartiality.  A  signal  illustration  of  this  critical  unfairness  is  the 
practice  of  evading  the  most  certain  indications  of  antiquity  by  noting  them 
as  imitations  of  a  later  writer.  Where  the  recent  date  of  the  composition 
is  already  certain,  the  existence  of  such  imitations  may  be  certain  also ; 
but  to  assume  them  in  the  very  process  of  determining  the  date,  is  little 
short  of  an  absurdity.  By  setting  down  whatever  can  be  fonnd  in  other 
later  books  as  proof  of  recent  orit^nn,  and  everything  which  cannot,  as  a 
studied  imitation  of  antiquity,  the  oldest  writings  extant  may  be  proved  to 
be  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  younger  than  themselves.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  stated  as  a  fatal  'V'ice  of  this  whole  system,  tliat  it  either  proves  too 
little  or  too  much,  that  it  is  either  pushed  too  far  or  that  it  ought  to  be 
pushed  further,  that  the  limit  of  its  application  is  determined  by  no  prin- 
ciple or  rule  but  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  interpreter.  Stat  pro 
ratione  voluntas.  The  critical  process  is  too  generally  this,  that  where  the 
admission  of  a  passage  as  genuine  would  lead  to  conseqnences  undesirable 
in  any  point  of  view,  the  critic  fastens  upon  every  singularity  of  thought 
or  language  as  a  ground  of  suspicion,  and  the  most  unmeaning  trifles  by 
accumulation  are  converted  into  arguments  ;  whereas  in  other  cases  alto- 
gether parallel,  except  that  there  is  no  urgent  motive  for  discrediting  the 
passage,  indications  equally  abundant  and  conclusive  are  entirely  overlooked. 
Sometimes  the  evidence  of  later  date  is  found  exclusively  in  one  part  of  a 
long  unbroken  context,  all  admitted  to  be  written  by  the  same  hand,  though 
the  critic  fails  to  see  that  this  admission  is  destructive  of  his  argument  so 
flEU*  as  it  is  founded  on  diversity  of  language  as  a  test  of  age.  For  if  a  latter 
writer  can  be  so  unlike  himself,  whv  not  an  older  writer  also  ? 

This  remark,  however,  is  applicable  rather  to  the  question  of  identity 
than  that  of  age.     For  a  favourite  process  of  the  modem  critics,  and  espe- 
cially of  some  below  the  highest  rank,  is  that  of  proving  a  negative,  by 
'  ahewing  that  a  passage  or  a  book  is  not  the  work  of  its  reputed  author, 
'  without  attempting  to  shew  whose  it  is.     Some  of  the  means  employed 
for  the  attainment  of  this  end  might  seem  incredible,  as  serious  attempts 
at  argument,  but  for  the  formal  gravity  with  which  they  are  employed. 
'  Sometimes  the  demonstration  is  effected  by  ennmersting  forms  of  expres- 
sion, which  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  undisputed  works  of  the  rejiuted 
author,  and  inferring  that  he  therefore  con  Id  not  have  employed  them  in 
'the  case  under  consideration.     The  first  absurdity  of  this  ratiocination  lies 
'in  the  very  principle  assumed,  which  is,  in  fiict,  if  not  in  form,  that  what- 
ever any  writer  has  said  once,  he  must,  as  a  general  rule,  have  said  a^iain, 
if  not  repeatedly.     Now  what  can  be  more  certain  or  notorious  than  the 
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'fftct  tliat  what  the  greatest  writers  say  inost  frequently,  is  that  which  is 
least  characteristic,  while  the  thoughts  and  expressions  which  are  most 
admired,  quoted,  and  -  rememhered,  are  for  the  most  part  oKca^  Xt/j^btta, 
things  which  coald  only  he  said  once,  which  would  not  hear  to  he  repeated, 
hy  themselves  or  others  ?  What  would  he  thought  of  an  attempt  to  prove 
the  Ars  Poetica  spurious,  on  the  ground  that  the  words  exUx^  sesquipedalian 
eotis,  litura^  qnincnnce,  and  the  phrases  pnrpuretts  pannus,  ab  ovo,  lucidus 
ordo,  caliida  junctura^  nonna  loqitendi,  in  medias  res,  incredubis  odif  sagax 
rerum,  ad  twguemf  vivas  voces^  ore  rotunda,  decies  repetita,  laudator  temporis 
acti,  the  simile  of  the  mountain  and  the  mouse,  and  the  proverbial  saying, 
occupet  extremum  scabies  occur  nowhere  else  in  the  writings  of  Horace  ? 
But  this  case,  strong  as  it  is,  affords  a  verr  insufficient  illustration  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  German  critics  now  in  question.  Not  content 
with  the  assumption  of  a  false  and  arbitrary  test  of  identity,  they  make  the 
application  of  it  more  unreasonable  still,  by  rejecting  every  proof  adduced 
in  opposition  to  their  doctrine,  as  itself  suspicious,  or  unquestionably 
spurious.  A  parallel  cose  would  be  that  of  a  critic  who,  on  being  reminded 
that  the  phrase  ab  ovo  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  third  satire,  and  ad 
unguem  in  the  first,  should  set  the  argument  aside  by  referring  both  these 
compositions  to  the  times  of  Juvenal  or  Persius.  With  equal  justice  the 
tenth  eclogue  of  Virgil  might  be  taken  from  him,  by  first  rejecting  the 
Georgics  and  the  last  ten  books  of  the  ^neid  ns  unquestionably  spurious, 
and  then  enumerating  all  the  single  words,  grammatical  constructions,  and 
peculiar  idioms,  to  which  no  perfect  counterparts  are  found  in  the  remain- 
der of  his  poems. 

But  besides  this  linguistical  method  of  discrediting  a  large  part  of  Isaiah 
as  unquestionably  not  his  composition,  there  is  another  process  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  which  may  be  entitled  the  rhetorical  argument,  consisting  in 
the  arbitrary  affirmation  that  the  style  of  certain  passages  is  too  prosaic, 
the  metaphors  too  much  confused,  the  rhythm  too  harsh,  the  allusions  too 
obscure,  the  illustrations  too  familiar,  the  expression  too  inelegant,  to  be 
imputed  to  so  great  a  writer.  This  mode  of  criticism  is  pregnant  with 
absurdities  peculiar  to  itself.  In  the  first  place  may  be  stated  the  unrea- 
sonable weight  which  it  attaches  to  rhetorical  distinctions  in  general,  not 
to  mention  the  peculiar  stress  laid  on  the  technicalities  of  scholastic  rhetoric 
in  particular.  This  error  is  connected  with  a  false  hypothesis,  to  be  con- 
sidered afterwards,  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  prophets  viewed  themselves 
and  were  regarded  by  their  readers.  *  If  they  aspired  to  be  nothing  more 
than  orators  and  poets,  then  rhetorical  considerations  would  of  course  be 
paramount ;  but  if  they  believed  themselves,  and  were  believed  by  others, 
•  to  be  inspired  revealers  of  the  will  of  God,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  they 
would  or  could  allow  the  clear  and  strong  expression  of  that  will  to  be  con- 
trolled by  mere  rhetorical  punctilios. 

Another  flaw  in  this  critical  process  is  its  puerile  assumption  that  the 
prophets,  even  as  mere  orators  and  poets,  must  be  always  doing  their  best ; 
that  if  ever  striking,  they  must  strike  at  all  times ;  that  if  ever  tender,  they 
:  must  always  melt ;  that  if  they  ever  soar,  they  must  be  always  in  the 
clouds ;  whereas  analogy  demonstrates  that  the  greatest  writers,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  go  up  by  the  mountains  and  down  by  the  valleys,  or  in 
other  words,  exert  their  highest  faculties  at  intervals,  with  long  and  frequent 
seasons  of  repose,  while  poetasters  and  declaimers  prove  the  hollowness  of 
their  claims  by  a  painful  uniformity  of  tension  and  a  wearisome  monotony 
of  failure. 
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A  third  defeet  is  one  which  might  with  equal  justice  have  been  charged 
against  some  arguments  before  recited,  namely,  the  vague  and  indeterminate 
character  of  this  criterion,  as  evinced  by  the  diyersity  of  its  results.  Not 
-only  does  one  critic  censure  what  another  critic  of  the  same  school  leaves 
nnnoticed ;  but  the  same  thing  is  positively  represented  by  the  two  as  a 
heauty  and  a  deformity,  nay  more,  as  fatal  to  the  genuineness  of  a  passage 
and  as  a  certain  demonstration  of  it.  It  may  seem  invidious  and  perhaps 
presumptuous  to  add,  that  tbis  unsafe  and  two-edged  instrument  could  scarcely 
be  entrusted  to  worse  hands  than  those  of  some  late  German  critics,  who, 
with  all  their  erudition,  ingenuity,  and  show  of  philosophical  a^nthetics,  are 
peculiarly  deficient  in  that  delicate  refinement  and  acute  sensibility  of  taste, 
which  a  less  profound  but  far  more  classical  and  liberal  training  has  im- 
parted even  to  inferior  scholars  of  some  other  nations,  and  especially  of 
England.  To  this  unfavourable  estimate  of  German  taste  and  literary 
judgment  there  are  eminent  exceptions,  even  in  the  ranks  of  theological 
and  biblical  learning ;  but  among  these  it  would  be  impossible  to  class  the 
writers  who  are  most  remarkable  for  an  unhesitating  reckless  use  of  the 
rhetorical  criterion  now  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as 
a  curious  and  instructive  fact,  that  the  imputation  of  inelegance,  awkward- 
ness, obscurity,  and  coarseness,  has  been  lavished  on  Isaiah  with  peculiar 
prodigality  by  those  interpreters  who  seem  to  be  most  open  to  the  charge 
themselves,  and  who,  in  the  veiy  act  of  passing  judgment  on  the  Prophet 
or  his  writings  as  devoid  of  taste  and  genius,  often  shew  most  painfully  and 
clearly  that  their  circumscribed  professional  pursuits,  however  thorough  and 
successful,  have  been  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  more  en- 
larged and  humanizing  culture. 

The  revulsion  of  feeling,  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  great  majority  of 
uncultivated  minds,  by  these  rhetorical  attacks  upon  some  portions  of  Isaiah, 
with  a  view  to  prove  them  spurious,  must  be  greatly  aggravated  by  another 
argument  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  lexicographical,  grammatical,  and  rhetorical  tests  already  mentioned,  as 
the  ethical  or  moral  test.  This  consists  simply  in  accusing  certain  passages 
of  being  animated  by  a  narrow,  selfish,  mean,  and  sometimes  even  by  a  fierce, 
malignant,  cruel,  vindictive,  bloodthirsty  spirit  wholly  foreign  from  Isaiah's 
character,  and  from  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Without  insist- 
ing on  the  arbitrary  difierence  assumed  in  this  objection  to  exist  between 
certain  periods  of  the  sacred  history,  in  point  of  moral  elevation  and  en- 
largement, let  it  be  observed  how  perfectly  &ctitious  and  imaginary  this 
peculiar  tone  of  the  disputed  passages  must  be,  when  it  has  failed  to  strike 
the  most  enlightened  readers  of  the  Prophet  for  a  course  of  ages.  This  is 
a  question  wholly  different  from  that  of  philological  or  even  rhetorical  dis- 
tinctions, which  might  easily  escape  the  view  of  any  but  professional  and 
critical  readers,  and  be  first  discovered  by  the  searching  processes  of  modem 
scrutiny.  But  when  the  critic  passes  from  the  field  of  orthography  and 
etymology  to  that  of  morals,  he  is  stepping  out  of  darkness  into  sunshine, 
from  the  bench  to  the  bar,  from  the  position  of  a  judge  to  that  of  an  advocate, 
who,  far  from  being  able  to  decide  the  controversy  by  a  dictum,  has  to  plead 
his  cause  at  the  tribunal  of  a  multitude  of  trained  minds,  and  enlightened 
consciences.  The  want  of  familiar  and  devotional  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  part  of  many  learned  German  critics,  must  disable  them 
from  estimating  the  advantage  thus  enjoyed  by  Christian  readers,  whose 
opinions  have  been  formed  upon  the  Gospel,  and  who  certainly  would 
be  the  first  to  mark  any  real  inconsistency  between  it  and  the  spirit  of  the  ' 
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ancient  ^phets.  To  such  spectators,  and  in  sach  a  light,  there  is 
something  almost  ladicroos  in  the  solemnity  with  which  some  nnhelievers- 
in  the  inspiratioiAf  the  Bihle  ntter  sanctimonious  complaints  of  an  im* 
moral  and  unhallowed  temper  in  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
they,  for  reasons  afterwards  to  he  considered,  are  onwilling  to  acknowledge 
as  authentic,  while  they  pass  hy,  with  discreet  indulgence,  indications  &r 
more  plausible  in  other  places.  If  it  be  said,  that  these  immoral  tenden- 
cies escape  the  ordinary  reader  on  account  of  his  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  whole  proceeds  from  God,  and  therefore  must  be  right ;  the  answer  is» 
that  a  hypothesis,  which  thus  brings  all  the  parts  of  an  extensive  varied 
whole  into  agreement,  bears  upon  its  face  the  clearest  marks  of  truth,  and 
that  the  fact  alleged  affords  an  incidental  proof  that  the  position  of  the  ad- 
verse party,  which  compels  him  to  see  everything  distorted  and  at  variance 
with  itself,  must  be  a  false  one. 

This  last  suggestion  opens  a  new  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Thus  for 
the  question  has  been  stated  and  discussed  as  one  of  criticism  merely,  not  of 
hermeneutics  or  of  doctrinal  belief,  with  a  view  to  shew  that  even  on  histo- 
rical and  literary  grounds,  the  modem  German  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
text  of  Isaiah,  and  of  settling  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  its  several 
parts,  is  wholly  untenable,  because  capricious,  arbitrary,  inconsistent  with 
itself,  and  at  variance  with  analogy,  good  taste,  and  common  sense.  The 
reader  must,  however,  have  observed  that  in  exposing  the  caprices  of  these 
critics,  I  have  frequently  described  them  as  resorting  to  Uieso  methods 
only  where  they  had  strong  reasons  for  desiring  to  discredit  a  particular 
portion  of  the  book,  at  least  so  feu:  as  to  dispute  its  antiquit}*.  It  will 
now  be  proper  to  explain  how  such  a  motive  con  be  supposed  to  exist, 
the  rather  as  the  neological  interpreters  of  Germany  are  often  praised  by 
their  admirers,  on  the  ground  that,  although  they  are  sceptical,  their  very 
scepticism  renders  them  impartial,  and  gives  their  testimony  greater.weight 
in  every  cose  except  where  the  question  of  inspiration  is  directly  and  for- 
mally at  issue.  The  practical  effect  of  this  superficial  estimate  has  been 
the  practice  of  adhering  servilely  to  these  neologists  until  they  openly  deny 
some  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,  then  protesting  against  that  specific 
error,  and  again  walking  closely  in  their  footsteps,  till  another  opportunity 
or  palpable  necessity  for  protestation  or  dissent  occurs.  Besides  the  want 
of  harmony  and  unity  in  any  course  of  criticism  or  exegesis  thus  conducted, 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  a  system,  which  is  known 
and  acknowledged  to  be  unsound  in  principle,  must  lead  the  writer  and  the 
reader  into  many  other  dangers  than  the  few  which  are  upon  the  surface* 
Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso.  To  avoid  these  hidden  and  insi- 
dious dangers,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  different  theories  of  criticism 
and  interpretation,  not  in  their  formal  differences  merely,  but  in  their  inti- 
mate connection  with  diversities  of  fundamental  principles  and  doctrinal 
belief.  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  will  be  expedient  to  consider  briefly  the 
historical  progress  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  exegesis,  as 
we  have  already  traced  the  change  of  theory  and  practice  in  the  treatment 
of  the  text.  These  two  important  parts  of  the  same  great  subject  will  be 
found  to  illustrate  and  complete  each  other. 

Isaiah  himself,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  large  part  of  his  book  which 
a  capricious  criticism  has  caUed  in  question,  may  be  said  to  express  every- 
where his  own  belief  that  he  was  writing  under  an  extraordinary  influence, 
not  merely  human  but  divine.  This  is  at  least  the  prima  facie  view  which 
any  unsophisticated  reader  would  derive  from  a  simple  perusal  of  his  undia* 
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pnted  writiiigs.  However  mistaken  he  xnight  tliink  the  prophet,  iif  asserting. 
or  assnming  his  own  inspiration,  such  a  reader  eoald  scarcely  hesitate  to 
grant  that  he  believed  it  and  expected  it  to  be  believed  by  others.  In  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Jewish  Apocrypha  (Sirach  xxiv.  25),  Isaiah  is 
called  the  great  and  faithiul  prophet  who  foresaw  what  was  to  happen  till 
the  end  of  time.  Josephus  and  Philo  incidentally  bear  witness  to  his  nni- 
versal  recognition  by  their  countrymen  as  one  inspired  of  God. 

We  have  seen  already  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  cite  the  whole  book 
of  Isaiah  with  more  freqnencj  than  any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  now  becomes  a  qnestion  of  historical  interest  at  least,  in  what  capacity 
and  character  Isaiah  is  thus  quoted,  and  with  what  authority  he  seems  to 
be  invested  in  the  New  Testament.  The  simple  fact  that  he  is  there  so 
often  quoted,  when  connected  with  another  undisputed  fact,  to  wit,  that  his 
writings,  even  at  that  early  date,  held  a  conspicuous  place  among  the  5a- 
cred  ScnjJtares  (/f«a  y^dfLftaray  y^a^ai  ayiai)  of  the  Jews,  would  of  itself 
create  a  strong  presumption  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  recognised  his 
inspiration  and  divine  authority.  We  are  not  left,  however,  to  infer  this 
incidentally ;  for  it  is  proved  directly  by  the  frequent  combination  of  the 
title  Prophet  with  the  name  Isaiah  (Mat.  iii.  8,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17 ; 
Luke  iii.  4,  iv.  17;  John  i.  23,  xiii.  28;  Acts  viii.  28-80,  xxviii.  25); 
by  the  repeated  statement  that  he  prophesied  or  spoke  by  inspiration  (Mark 
vii.  6 ;  Kom.  ix.  29) ;  by  the  express  declaration  that  some  of  his  predic- 
tions were  fulfilled  in  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  contemporaries  (Mat. 
iii.  8,  iv.  14,  viii.  17 ;  Acts  xxiii.  25) ;  and  by  the  still  more  remarkable 
statement  that  Isaiah  saw  Christ  and  spake  of  his  glory  (John  xii.  41). 
These  expressions  place  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament describes  Isaiah  as  a  Prophet  in  the  strictest  and  the  highest  sense 
inspired  of  God.  This  is  alleged  here,  not  as  a  reason  for  our  own  belief, 
but  simply  as  a  well-attested  fact  in  the  history  of  the  interpretation. 

Coming  down  a  little  lower,  we  find  all  the  Christian  Fathers  taking  for 
granted  £e  divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Prophet,  and  regulating 
their  interpretation  of  his  book  accordingly.  But  not  content  with  thus 
acknowledging  his  right  to  a  place  among  the  sacred  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, they  ascribe  to  him  a  certain  pre-eminence  as  belonging  rather  to 
the  new  dispensation.  Eusebius  describes  him  as  the  great  and  wonderful 
prophet,  and  even  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  According  to  Cyril,  he  is 
at  once  a  prophet  and  apostle ;  according  to  Jerome,  not  so  much  a  prophet  ^ 
as  an  evangelist.  The  latter  elsewhere  represents  him  as  non  solum  pro^ 
phstam  sed  evangelistam  et  apostolum,  and  his  book  as  non  prophetiam  sed 
evangelium:  As  the  old  Jewish  doctrine  upon  this  point  is  maintained  by 
the  rabbinical  expounders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
tradition,  represent  Isaiah  as  inspired. 

.  IVom  the  Fathers  this  doctrine  passed  without  change  into  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  from  the  Talmudists  and  Rabbins  to  the  modem  Jews,  so  far 
as  they  continue  to  adhere  to  their  religion.  Much  as  the  Protestant  Church 
has  been  divided  since  the  Reformation,  as  to  doctrine  in  general,  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  in  particular,  and  even  with  respect  to  the  right 
method  of  interpreting  Isaiah,  all  schools  and  parties,  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century,  held  fast  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophet  as  '- 
a  fundamental  principle,  to  which  all  theories  and  all  exegetical  results  must 
"Se.  accommodated.    Even  the  lax  Arminian  school  of  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc, 

owever  much  disposed  to  soften  down  the  sharp  points  and  asperities  of 
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orthodox  opinion,  upon  ibis  as  xrell  as  other  subjects,  did  not  Tentore  to  dis* 
torb  the  old  foundation.    The  very  faults  and  errors,  with  which  the  stricter . 
theologians  charged  their  exegesis,  were  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by . 
their  attempt  to  recoucile  more  liberal  and  superficial  views  of  the  Prophet's 
meaning  with  the  indisputable  axiom  of  his  inspiration.     That  a  secret  • 
sceptical  misgiving  often  gave  complexion  to  their  exegesis,  is  extremely 
probable ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that  they  did  not  venture  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  opinion  of  the  whole  church  in  all  ages,  as  to  the  canonical 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  book  before  us.     They  sought  by  various 
means  to  belittle  and  explain  away  the  natural  results  of  this  great  prin- 
ciple ;  but  with  the  principle  itself  they  either  did  not  wish  or  did  not  dare 
to-  meddle. 

After  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  memorable  change  took 
place  in  Germany,  as  to  the  method  of  interpreting  Isaiah.     This  change 
was  closely  connected  with  the  one  already  mentioued,  in  relation  to  the 
criticism  of  the  text.     As  the  sceptical  criticism  of  the  classics  was  the 
model  upon  which  that  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  formed,  so  a  like  imitation 
of  the  classical  methods  of  interpretation  became  generally  current.     The 
favourite  idea  now  was,  that  the  Hebrew  books  were  to  be  treated  simply 
and  solely  as  remains  of  ancient  Jewish  literature,  and  placed,  if  not  upon 
a  level  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  books,  bolow  them,  as  the  products  of  a 
ruder  period  and  a  less  gifted  race.     This  affectation  was  soon  carried  out 
in  its  details  ad  nauseam.     Instead  of  prophecies,  and  psalms,  and  history, 
the  talk  was  now  of  poems,  odes,  orations,  and  mythology.     The  ecclesias- 
tical and  popular  estimate  of  the  books  as  sacred  went  for  nothing,  or  was 
laughed  at,  as  a  relic  of  an  antiquated  system.     This  change,  although 
app^irently  confined  to  technicahtics,  could  never  have  been  wrought  without 
a  deep  defection  from  the  ancient  faith,  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Under  the  pretext  of  exchanging  barbarism  for  refinement,  and  of 
putting  biblical  and  classical  pursuits  upon  a  footing  of  equality,  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  literature  and  Scripture  was  in  fact  abolished, 
without  any  visible  or  overt  violence,  by  simply  teaching  men  to  treat  them 
and  to  talk  of  them  without  discrimination. 

This  momentous  change  was  imdesignedly  promoted  by  Lowth's  inge- 
nious and  successful  effort  to  direct  attention  to  Isaiah's  character  and 
value  as  a  poet.  Believing  justly  that  the  exposition  of  the  prophet's 
writings  had  been  hindered  and  perplexed  by  a  failure  to  appreciate  the 
figurative  dress  in  which  his  thoughts  were  clothed,  the  learned  and  accom- 
plished prelate  undertook  to  remedy  the  evil  by  presenting,  in  the  strongest 
light  and  in  extreme  relief,  this  single  aspect  of  Isaiah's  writings.  In 
attempting  this,  he  was  unconsciously  led  to  overcolour  and  exaggerate  the 
real  points  of  difierence  between  the  ordinary  prose  of  history  or  legislation 
and  the  lively  elevated  prose  of  prophecy,  applying  to  the  latter  all  the  dis- 
tinctive terms  which  immemorial  usage  had  appropriated  to  the  strictly 
metrical  productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  This  error  led  to 
several  unfortunate  results,  some  of  which  will  be  considered  in  another 
place.  The  only  one  that  need  be  mentioned  here  is  the  apparent  counte* 
nance  afforded  by  Lowth's  theories  and  phraseology  to  the  contemporary 
efforts  of  the  earlier  neologists  in  Germany  to  blot  out  the  distinction 
between  poetry  and  prophecy,  between  the  ideal  inspiration  of  the  Muses 
and  the  real  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  was  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting 
that  the  Bishop  had  departed  in  the  least  from  the  established  doctrine  of  ^ 
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hiB  own  chnrch  and  of  everj  other,  with  respect  to  the  divine  anthoritr 
and  origm  of  this  or  of  the  other  sacred  books.  That  Lowth,  by  his  on- 
warrantable  changes  of  the  test,  and  his  ezclnsiTe  disproportioned  protmsion 
of  the  mere  poetical  elements  in  Scripture,  gave  an  impulse  to  a  spirit  of 
more  daring  innovation  in  succeeding  writers,  is  not  more  certain  than  the 
fact,  that  this  abuse  of  his  hypotheses,  or  rather  this  legitimate  deduction  of 
their  more  remote  but  unavoidable  results,  was  altogether  tmforeseen.  In 
ably  and  honestly  attempting  to  correct  a  real  error,  and  to  make  good  an 
injurious  defect,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  iDterpretation,  he  unwittingly 
afforded  a  new  instance  of  the  maxim,  that  the  remedy  may  possibly  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

By  the  German  writers,  these  new  notions  were  soon  pushed  to  an  extreme. 
Besides  the  total  change  of  phraseology  already  mentioned,  some  went  so 
for  as  to  set  down  the  most  express  predictions  as  mere  poetical  descrip- 
tions of  events  already  past.  From  this  extreme  position,  occupied  by 
Eichhom  and  some  others,  De  Wette  and  Gesenius  receded,  as  they  did 
from  the  critical  extragavance  of  multiplying  authors  and  reducing  the 
ancient  prophecies  to  fragments.  They  admitted,  not  only  that  many  por- 
tions of  Isaiah  had  reference  to  events  still  future  when  he  wrote,  but  also 
that  he  was  inspired,  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  putting  a  conve- 
nient sense  on  ihoi  equivocal  expression.  Among  the  later  German  writers 
on  Isaiah,  there  is  a  marked  variety  of  tone,  as  to  the  light  in  which  the 
Prophet  is  to  be  regarded.  While  all,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  his 
genius  and  the  literary  merit  of  his  writings,  some,  in  expounding  them, 
appear  to  vacillate  between  condescension  and  contempt.  Of  this  class 
Hitzig  is  perhaps  the  lowest;  Enobel  and  Hendewerk  exhibit  the  same 
pecnliarities  with  less  uniformity  and  in  a  less  degree.  Gesenius  treats  his 
subject  with  the  mingled  interest  and  indifference  of  an  antiquary  handling 
a  curious  and  valuable  relic  of  the  olden  time.  Ewald  rises  higher  in  his 
apparent  estimation  of  his  subject,  and  habitually  speaks  of  Isaiah  in  terms 
of  admiration  and  respect.  Umbreit  goes  still  further  in  the  same  direction, 
and  employs  expressions  which  would  seem  to  identify  him  fully  with  the 
orthodox  believing  school  of  criticism,  but  for  his  marked  agreement  with 
neology  in  one  particular,  about  to  be  stated. 

The  successive  writers  of  this  modem  school,  however  they  may  differ  as 
to  minor  points  among  themselves,  prove  their  identity  of  principle  by  hold- 
ing that  there  cannot  he  distinct  proplietic  foresight  of  the  distant  future. 
This  doctrine  is  avowed  more  explicitly  by  some  (as  by  Hitzig  and  Knobel) 
than  by  others  (as  Gesenius  and  Ewald ;)  but  it  is  reidly  the  cpsDrov 
-^tZhoi  of  the  whole  school,  and  the  only  bond  of  unity  between  them. 
There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  application  of  the  general  rule  to  specific 
cases.  Where  the  obvious  exposition  of  a  passage  would  convert  it  into 
a  distinct  prediction,  Gesenius  and  Hitzig  usually  try  to  shew  that  the 
words  really  relate  to  something  near  at  hand,  and  within  the  reach  of 
a  sagacious  human  foresight,  while  Ewald  and  Umbreit  in  the  same  case 
choose  rather  to  convert  it  into  a  vague  anticipation.  But  they  all  agree 
in  this,  that  where  the  prophecy  can  be  explained  away  in  either  of  these 
methods,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  certain  proof  of  later  date.  This  is  the 
real  ground,  on  which  chaps,  xl.-xlvi.  are  referred  to  the  period  of  the  exile, 
when  the  conquests  of  Cyrus  and  the  fall  of  Babylon  might  be  foreseen 
without  a  special  revelation.  This  is  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
modem  neological  interpreters,  the  foregone  concliution,  to  which  all  exege- 
tical  results  must  yield  or  be  accommodated,  and  in  support  of  which  the 
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arbitrary  processes  before  described  must  be  employed  for  the  discovery  of 
arguments,  philological,  historical,  rhetorical,  and  moral,  against  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  passage,  which  might,  just  as  easily  be  used  in  other  cases, 
where  they  are  dispensed  with,  simply  because  they  are  not  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  an  explicit  proof  of  inspiration. 

From  this  description  of  the  neological  interpretation  there  are  two  im- 
portant practical  deductions.  The  first  and  clearest  is,  that  all  conclusions 
founded,  or  necessarily  depending,  on  this  fulse  assumption,  must  of  course 
go  for  nothing  with  those  who  do  not  hold  it,  and  especially  with  those  who 
are  convinced  that  it  is  false.  Whoever  is  persuaded,  independently  of  these 
disputed  questions,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  prophetic  inspira- 
tion, including  the  gift  of  prescience  and  prediction,  must  of  course  be 
nnaffected  by  objections  to  its  exercise  in  certain  cases,  resting  on  the 
general  negation  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  true.  The  other  inference, 
less  obnous  but  for  that  very  reason  more  important,  is  that  the  false  as- 
sumption now  in  question  must  exert  and  does  exert  an  influence  extending 
far  bevond  the  conclusions  directlv  and  avowedlv  drawn  from  it.  He  who  ' 
rejects  a  given  passage  of  Isaiah,  because  it  contains  definite  predictions  of  * 
a  future  too  remote  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  to  be  the  object  of 
ordinary  human  foresight,  will  of  course  be  led  to  justify  this  condemnation  * 
by  specific  proofs  drawn  from  the  diction,  style,  or  idiom  of  the  passage,  its 
historical  or  archaeological  allusions,  its  rhetorical  character,  its  moral  tone, 
or  its  religious  spirit.  On  the  discovery  and  presentation  of  such  proofs,  , 
the  previous  assumption,  which  they  are  intended  to  sustain,  cannot  fail  to  , 
have  a  warping  influence.  The  writer  cannot  but  be  tempted  to  give  pro-  , 
minence  to  trifles,  to  extenuate  difficulties,  and  to  violate  consistency  by 
making  that  a  proof  in  one  case  which  he  overlooks  in  others,  or  positively 
sets  aside  as  inadmissible  or  inconclusive.  This  course  of  things  is  not 
only  natural  but  real ;  it  may  not  only  be  expected  a  prion,  but  established 
ex  eventu,  as  vnH  be  apparent  from  a  multitude  of  cases  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  exposition.  All  that  need  here  be  added  is  the  general  conclu- 
sion, that  the  indirect  eflects  of  such  a  principle  are  more  to  be  suspected  than 
its  immediate  and  avowed  results,  and  that  there  cannot  be  a  graver  practi- 
cal error  than  the  one  already  mentioned  of  obsequiously  following  these 
writers  as  authoritative  guides,  except  when  they  explicitly  apply  their  c^surov 
•4/f  Ddo;  as  a  test  of  truth.  The  only  safe  and  wise  course  is  to  treat  them,  not 
as  judges,  but  as  witnesses,  or  advocates,  and  even  special  pleaders ;  to 
weigh  their  dicta  carefully,  and  always  with  a  due  regard  to  what  is  known 
to  be  the  unsound  basis  of  their  criticism  and  exegesis.  That  this  discre- 
tion may  be  vigilantly  exercised,  without  foregoing  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  modem  philological  improvements,  is  attested  by  the  actual  ex- 
ample of  such  men  as  Hengstenberg  and  Hiivemick  and  others,  trained  in 
the  modem  German  school  of  philology,  and  fully  able  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages,  while  at  the  same  time  they  repudiate  its  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples in  favour  of  those  held  by  older  writers,  which  may  now  be  considered 
as  more  sure  than  ever,  because  founded  on  a  broader  scientific  basis,  and 
because  their  strength  has  been  attested  by  resistance  to  assaults  as  subtle 
and  as  violent  as  tiiey  can  ever  be  expected  to  encounter.  Some  of  the 
critical  and  hermeneutical  principles  thus  established  may  be  here  exhibited, 
as  furnishing  the  basis  upon  which  the  following  exposition  of  Isaiah  is 
constracted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  propounded,  as  a  settled  principle  of  critical 
investigation,  that  the  bare  suggestion  of  a  way  in  which  the  text  may  have 
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been  altered  in  a  given  case,  and  the  ijaisMtma  verba  of  the  anthor,  either  by 
fraad  or  accident,  confounded  with  the  language  •  of  a  later  writ^,  only 
•creates  a  feeble  probability  in  favour  of  the  emendation  recommended,  so 
as  at  the  utmost  to  entitle  it  to  be  compared  with  the  received  opinion. 
Even  the  clearest  case  of  critical  conjecture,  far  from  determining  the  question 
in  dispute,  only  affords  us  an  additional  alternative,  and  multiplies  the 
objects  among  which  we  are  to  choose.  Our  hypothesis  may  possibly  be 
right,  but  it  may  possibly  be  wrong,  and  between  these  possibilities  mere 
novelty  is  surely  not  suihcleot  to  decide.  The  last  conjecture  is  not  on 
that  account  entitled  to  the  preference.  There  are,  no  doubt,  degrees  of 
probability,  susceptible  of  measurement ;  but  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
the  conjectural  results  of  the  modem  criticism  are  precisely  such  as  no  one 
would  think  of  entertaining  unless  previously  determined  to  abandon  the 
traditionol  or  prevalent  belief.  If  the  common  text,  or  the  common  opinion 
of  its  genuineness,  be  untenable,  these  critical  conjectures  may  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  substitute ;  but  they  do  not  of  themselves  decide  the  pre- 
vious question,  upon  which  their  own  utility  depends.  If  the  last  chapters 
of  Isaiah  cannot  be  the  work  of  their  reputed  author,  then  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  thevlwere  written  towards  the  close  of  the  Babvlonish  exile  :  but 
it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this  conditional  admission,  that  they  are  not 
genuine,  any  more  than  we  can  argue  that  a  statement  is  untrue,  because 
if  not  true  it  is  false.  The  characteristic  error  of  the  modem  criticism  is 
its  habitual  rejection  of  a  reading  or  interpretatioo,  not  because  another  is 
intrinsically  better,  but  simply  because  there  is  another  to  supply  its  place. 
In  other  words,  it  is  assumed  that,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whatever  is  estab- 
lished and  received  is  likely  to  be  spurious,  and  whatever  is  suggested  for 
the  first  time  likely  to  be  genuine,  and  therefore  entitled  not  only  to  be  put 
upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  that  to  which  it  is  opposed,  but  to  take  pre- 
cedence of  it,  so  that  every  doubt  must  be  allowed  to  operate  against  the 
old  opinion  and  in  favour  of  the  new  one. 

But  in  the  second  place,  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  true  principle,  that 
the  direct  reverse  is  trae.  Not  only  are  the  chances,  or  the  general  pre- 
sumption, not  in  favour  of  a  change  or  innovation,  as  such ;  they  are  against 
it,  and  in  flEivour  of  that  which  has  long  been  established  and  received.  The 
very  fact  of  such  reception  is  presumptive  proof  of  genuineness,  because  it 
shews  how  many  minds  have  so  received  it  without  scmple  or  objection, 
or  in  spite  of  both.  Such  a  presumption  may  indeed  be  overcome  by 
countervailing  evidence;  but  still  the  presumption  does  exist,  and  is 
adverse  to  innovations,  simply  viewed  as  such.  If  it  were  merely  on  the 
ground,  that  the  mind,  when  perplexed  by  nearly  balanced  probabilities, 
seeks  something  to  destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  finds  it  in  the  previous 
existence  of  the  one  belief  and  its  reception  by  a  multitude  of  minds,  we 
might  allege  the  higher  claims  of  that  which  is  established  and  received,  if 
not  as  being  certainly  correct,  as  having  been  so  thought  by  others.  In 
this  the  human  mind  is  naturally  prone  to  rest,  until  enabled  by  preponde- 
rating evidence  to  make  its  own  decision,  so  that  even  in  the  most  doubtful 
cases,  it  is  safer  and  easier  to  abide  by  what  has  long  been  known  and  held 
aa  trae,  than  to  adopt  a  new  suggestion,  simply  because  it  cannot  be  proved 
fisdse.  Here  again  Uie  fashionable  modem  criticism  differs  from  that  which 
ia  beginning  even  in  Germany  to  supersede  it,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
allows  all  the  benefit  of  doubt  to  innovation,  while  the  latter  gives  it  to 
received  opinions. 
.  The  general  principle  just  stated  is  peculiarly  important  and  appropriate 
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in  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  becanse  eo  far. as  we  can  trace  -its 
history,  it  has  been  marked  by  a  degree  of  uniformity,  arising  from  a  kind 
of  snperrision,  to  which  no  other  ancient  writings,  even  the  most  sacred,  i 
seem  to  haTe  been  subjected,  not  excepting  the  hooka  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    To  call  this  Jewish  scmpulosity  and  superstition  does  not  in  the 
least  impair  the  strong  presumption  which  it  raises  in  favour  of  the  text  as 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  against  the  emendations  of  conjectural 
criticism.     The  wonderful  resemblance  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  now 
extant  is  admitted  upon  all  hands,  and  explained  as  an  effect  of  the  maso- 
rctic  laboors  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century,  by  means  of  which  one 
Hebrew  text  acquired  universal  circulation.     But  this  explanation  needs 
itself  to  be  explained.     The  possibility  of  thus  reducing  many  texts  to  one 
has  nothing  to  support  it  in  the  analogy  of  other  languages  or  other  writings. 
The  variations  of  the  text  of  the  Xew  Testament  afford  a  memorable  instance 
of  the  contrary.     It  is  in  vain  to  sav  that  no  such  means  were  used  to  bar- 
monise  and  reconcile  the  manuscripts;   in  other  words,  that  no  Greek 
masora  existed.     How  can  its  absence  be  accounted  for,  except  upon  the 
ground,  that  the  Hebrew  critics  followed  ancient  usage,  and  recorded  a 
tradition  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a  course  of  ages  ?     These  con- 
siderations do  not  go  to  prove  the  absolute  perfection  of  the  masoretic 
text ;    but  they  unquestionably  do  create  a  very  strong  presumption — 
stronger  by  for  than  in  any  other  like  case — against  innovation  and  in 
favour  of  tradition.     The  validity  of  this  conclusion  is  in  fiEict  conceded  by 
the  signal  unanimity  with  which  the  recent  German  critics,  of  all  classes, 
set  aside  the  fantastic  mode  of  criticism  practised  by  Cappellus,  Houbigant, 
and  Lowth,  and  assume  the  correctness  of  the  masoretic  text  in  everv  case 
except  where  tbey  are  driven  from  it  by  the  stress  of  exegetical  necessity. 
That  the  principle  thus  universally  adopted  in  relation  to  the  criticism  of 
letters,  words,  and  phrases,  is  not  extended  by  these  critics  to  the  criticism 
of  larger  passages,  argues  no  defect  or  error  in  the  principle  itself,  but  only  . 
a  want  of  consistent  uniformity  in  its  application.    If  it  be  true,  as  all  now 
grant,  that  in  relation  to  the  elements  of  speech,  to  letters,  words,  and 
single  phrases,  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  existing  text  is  right  till  it 
is  shewn  to  be  wrong,  how  can  it  be,  that  in  relation  to  whole  sentences  or  . 
larger  contexts,  the  presumption  is  against  the  very  same  tradition  until 
positively  proved  to  be  correct  ?     That  this  is  a  reid  inconsistency  is  not 
only  plain  upon  the  Dace  of  it,  but  rendered  more  unquestionable  by  the 
very  natural  and  easy  explanation  of  which  it  is  susceptible.     The  criticism 
of  words  and  letters,  though  identical  in  principle  with  that  of  entire  pas- 
sages, is  not  so  closely  connected  with  the  evidence  of  inspiration  and 
prophetic  foresight,  and  is  therefore  less  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  rationalistic  system.    This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  in  certain  cases,  where  the  main  question  happens  to  turn  upon  a 
single  word  or  letter,  there  we  iind  the  same  capricious  licence  exercised, 
without  regard  to  probability  or  evidence,  as  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
criticism  on  a  larger  scale.     From  these  theoretical  concessions  and  these 
practical  self-contradictions  of  the  modern  critics,  we  may  safely  infer  the 
indisputable  truth  of  the  critical  principles  which  they  are  forced  to  grant, 
and  from  which  they  depart  in  practice  only  when  adherence  to  them  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  granting  that,  the  absolute  negation  of  which  is  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  their  system. 

All  this  would  be  true  and  relevant,  if  the  book  in  question  were  an . 
ancient  classic,  handed  down-  to  us  in  the  manner  just  described.    Bat. 
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Isaiah  constiintes  a  part  of  a  collection  claiming  to  be  a  divine  revelation* 
It  18  itself  expressly  recognised  as  snch  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christian 
religion.  The  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  parts  are  complicated 
together,  and  inyoked  in  the  general  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole. 
Whatever  evidence  goes  to  establish  that  of  the  Neir  Testament,  adds  so 
mnch  to  the  weight  of  Isaiah's  aathority.  Whatever  strength  the  claims  of 
the  New  Testament  derive  from  miracles,  from  moral  effects,  from  intrinsic 
qualities,  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  the  book  before  us.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  external  and  internal  evidence  that  the  Old  Testament 
proceeds  from  God.  The  internal  character  of  this  one  book,  its  agreement 
with  the  other  ports  of  Scripture,  and  with  our  highest  conceptions  of 
God,  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  the  estimation  of  intelligent  and  good 
men  through  a  course  of  ages,  its  moral  and  spiritual  influence  on  those 
who  have  received  it  as  the  Word  of  God,  so  far  as  this  can  be  determined 
separately  from  that  of  the  whole  Bible  or  of  the  entire  Old  Testament ;  all 
this  invests  the  book  with  an  authority  and  dignity  which  shield  it  from  the 
petty  caprices  of  a  trivial  criticism.  Those  who  believe,  on  these  grounds, 
that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  inspired  of  God,  not  only  may,  but  must  be 
unwilling  to  give  ear  to  every  sceptical  or  frivolous  suggestion  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  its  parts.  Even  if  there  were  more  ground  for  misgiving 
than  there  is,  and  fewer  positive  proofs  of  authenticity,  he  whose  faith  is 
founded,  not  on  detached  expressions  or  minute  agreements,  but  on  the 
paramount  claims  of  the  whole  as  such  to  his  belief  and  reverence,  would 
rather  take  for  granted,  in^a  dubious  case,  that  God  had  providentially  pre- 
served the  text  intact,  than  lift  the  anchor  of  his  faith  and  go  adrift  upon 
the  ocean  of  conjecture,  merely  because  he  could  not  answer  every  fool 
according  to  his  folly. 

The  result  of  these  considerations  is,  that  as  the  neological  interpreters 
assume  the  impossibility  of  inspiration  and  prophetic  foresight,  as  a  principle 
immoveable  by  any  indications  to  the  contrary  .^however  clear  and  numerous, 
so  those  who  hold  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  certain  truth,, 
should  suffer  this  their  general  belief  to  influence  their  judgment  on  par- 
ticular questions,  both  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  effect  should 
not  be  that  of  closing  the  mind  against  conviction,  where  the  reasons  are 
sufficient  to  produce  it,  but  simply  that  of  hindering  all  concessions  to  an 
arbitrary  and  capricious  licence  of  conjecture,  and  all  gratuitous  sacrifices  of 
received  opinion  to  the  mere  possibility  of  some  new  notion.  It  is  certainly 
not  to  be  expected  that  believers  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole, 
should  be  content  to  give  up  any  of  its  parts  as  readily  as  if  it  were  an  old 
song,  or  even  a  more  valuable  relic  of  some  heathen  writer. 

In  conformity  with  what  has  just  been  stated  as  the  only  valid  prmciple 
of  criticism,  in  the  technical  or  strict  sense,  the  laws  of  interpretation  may 
be  well  defined  to  be  those  of  common  sense,  controlled  by  a  regard  to  the 
divine  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  book,  considered  as  a  fact  ahready 
established  or  received  as  true.  The  design  of  biblical  interpretation  is  not 
to  prove,  although  it  may  illustrate,  the  canonical  authority  of  that  which 
is  interpreted.  This  is  a  question  to  be  previously  settled,  by  a  view  of  the 
whole  book,  or  of  the  whole  collection  which  includes  it,  in  connection  with 
the  various  grounds  on  which  its  claims  to  such  authority  are  rested.  Every 
competent  expounder  of  Isaiah,  whether  infidel  or  Christian,  comes  before 
the  public  with  his  opinion  upon  this  point  formed,  and  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  regulate  his  treatment  of  particulars  accordingly.  The  writer 
who  should  feign  to  be  neutral  or  indifferent  in  this  respect,  would  find  it 
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hard  to  gain  the  pablie  ear,  and  harder  still  to  control  the  public  jndgmenL 
While  the  rationalist  therefore  avowedly  proceeds  npon  the  supposition,  that 
the  book  before  him  is  and  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  human  composition, 
it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  Christian  interpreter  to  treat  it 
as  the  work  both  of  God  and  man,  a  divine  revelation  and  a  human  compo- 
sition, the  contents  of  which  ore  never  to-be  dealt  with  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent either  with  the  supposition  of  its  inspiration  or  with  that  of  its  real 
human  origin.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  so  essential,  that  there  cannot  be 
a  sound  interpretation,  where  there  is  not  a  consistent  and  a  constant  appli- 
cation of  the  same  rules  which  control  the  exposition  of  all  other  writings, 
qualified  only  by  a  constant  recollection  of  the  well-attested  claims  of  the 
book  expounded  to  the  character  of  a  divine  revelation.  One  important 
practical  result  of  this  assumption  is,  that  seeming  contradictions  and  dis- 
crepancies are  neither  to  be  passed  by,  as  they  might  be  in  an  ordinary 
composition,  nor  regarded  as  so  many  refutations  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
writing  which  contains  them  is  inspired  of  God,  but  rather  interpreted  with 
due  regard  to  the  analogy*  of  Scripture,  and  with  a  constant  preference, 
where  other  things  are  equal,  of  those  explanations  which  are  most  in  agree- 
ment with  the  general  fact  of  inspiration  upon  which  the  exposition  rests. 
The  attempt  to  explain  every  passage  or  expression  by  itself,  and  to  assume 
the  prima  facie  meaning  as  in  every  case  the  true  one,  without  any  reference 
to  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  or  to  other  books  of  the  same  collection,  is 
absurd  in  theory  and  directly  contradicted  by  the  universal  usage  of  mankind 
in  determining  the  sense  of  other  writings,  while  it  practically  tends  to  put 
the  Christian  interpreter  in  a  situation  of  extreme  disadvantage  with  respect 
to  the  neologist,  who  does  not  hesitate  to  press  into  the  service  of  his  own 
interpretation  every  argument  afforded  by  analogy.  The  evil  effect  of  this 
mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of  Christian  writers  is  not  merely  that  they 
often  fail  to  vindicate -the  truth,  but  that  they  directly  contribute  to  the 
triumph  of  its  enemies. 

With  respect  to  the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  writings  of 
Isaiah  in  particular,  a  few  exegetical  maxims  may  be  added  to  the  general 
principles  already  stated.  These,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  negative  in 
form,  as  being  intended  to  preclude  certain  flEdlacies  and  practical  errors, 
which  have  greatly  hindered  tiie  correct  interpretation  of  the  book  before  us. 
The  generic  formulas  here  used  will  be  abundantly  exemplified  hereafter  by 
specifie  iostanoes  arising  in  the  course  of  the  interpretation. 

All  prophecies  are  not  predictions,  ».  e,  all  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 
and  of  this  one  in  particular,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  descriptive  of  future 
events.  The  contrary  error,  which  has  arisen  chiefiy  from  the  modem  and 
restricted  usage  of  the  word  prophet  and  its  cognate  terms,  has  generated 
some  of  the  most  crude  extravagances  of  prophetic  exegesis.  It  has  been 
shewn  already,  by  a  historical  and  philological  induction,  that  the  scriptural 
idea  of  prophecy  is  far  more  extensive,  that  the  prophets  were  inspired  to 
reveal  the  truth  and  will  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  past  and  present,  no 
less  than  the  future.  In  Isaiah,  for  example,  we  find  many  statements  of  a 
general  nature,  and  particularly  exhibitions  of  the  general  principles  which 
govern  the  divine  administration,  especially  in  reference  to  the  chosen 
people  and  their  enemies  or  persecutors. 

All  predictions,  or  prophecies  in  the  restricted  sense,  are  not  specifie  and 
exclusive,  i.e,  limited  to  one  occasion  or  emergency,  but  many  are  de- 
scriptive of  a  sequence  of  events  which  iias  been  often  realized.  The 
vagueness  and  indefiniteness  which  might  seem  to  attach  to  such  predic- 
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'tions,  and  (by  makiDg  Qieir  fulfilment  more  nneertain)  to  detract  from  their 
impressiyeneas  and  valae,  are  precluded  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  whole 
prediction  frequently  admita  of  thia  extensive  application,  it  includes  allu- 
sions to  particular  events,  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  Thus  in  some 
parts  of  Isaiah,  there  are  prophetic  pictures  of  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem, 
which  cannot  be  exclusively  applied  to  any  one  event  of  that  kind,  butTthe 
terms  and  images  of  which  are  borrowed  partly  from  one  and  partly  from 
another  through  a  course  of  ages.  This  kind  of  prophecy,  so  far  from  being 
Tague  and  unimpressive,  is  the  clearest  proof  of  real  inspiration,  becnuse 
more  than  any  other  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  human  foresight.  Thus 
the  threatening  against  Babylon,  contained  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  if  explained  as  a  specific  and  exclusive  prophecy  of  the 
Hedo-Persian  conquest,  seems  to  represent  the  downfall  of  the  city  as  more 
sudden  and  complete  than  it  appears  in  history,  and  on  the  other  hand 
affords  a  pretext,  though  a  very  insufficient  one,  for  the  assertion  that  it 
may  have  been  composed  so  near  the  time  of  the  events  foretold  as  to  bring 
them  within  the  reach  of  uninspired  but  sagacious  foresight.  No  such 
hypothesis,  however,  will  account  for  tbe^extraordinaiy  truth  of  the  predic- 
tion when  regarded  as  a  panorama  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  not  in  its  first  in- 
ception merely,  but  through  all  its  stages  till  its  consummation. 

All  the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  whether  general  or  specific,  are  not  to  be 
literally  understood.  The  ground  of  this  position  is  the  fact,  universally 
admitted,  that  the  prophecies  abound  in  metaphorical  expressions.  To 
assert  that  this  figurative  character  is  limited  to  words  and  clauses,  or  at 
most  to  single  sentences,  is  wholly  arbitrary,  and  at  variance  with  the 
acknowledged  use  of  parables,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in 
which  important  doctrines  and  events  are  presented  under  a  tropical  cos- 
tume, throughout  a  passage  sometimes  of  considerable  length.  These  facts 
are  sufiicient  to  sustain  the  negative  position,  that  the  prophecies  are  not 
invariably  clothed  in  literal  expressions,  or  in  other  words  are  not  to  be 
always  literally  understood. 

The  prophecies  of  this  book  are  not  to  be  always  understood  in  a  figura- 
tive  or  spiritual  sense.  The  contrary  assumption  has  engendered  a  vast 
motley  multitude  of  mystical  and  anagogical  interpretations,  sometimes 
superadded  to  the  obvious  sense,  and  sometimes  substituted  for  it,  but  in 
either  case  obscuring  the  true  import  and  defeating  the  design  of  the  pre- 
diction. The  same  application  of  the  laws  of  common  sense  and  of  general 
analogy,  which  shews  that  some  predictions  must  be  metaphorical,  shews 
that  others  must  bo  literal.  To  assert,  without  express  authority,  that 
prophecy  must  always  and  exclusively  be  one  or  the  other,  is  as  foolish  as 
it  would  be  to  assert  the  same  thing  of  the  whole  conversation  of  an  indi- 
Tidual  throughout  his  lifetime,  or  of  human  speech  in  general.  No  valid 
reason  can  be  given  for  applying  this  exclusive  canon  of  interpretation  to 
the  prophecies,  which  would  not  justify  its  application  to  the  Biad,  the 
iEneid,  the  Divina  Commedia,  or  the  Paradise  Lost,  an  application  fruitful 
only  in  absurdities.  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  therefore  not  to  be  expounded 
on  the  general  principle,  that  either  a  literal  or  figurative  sense  most  be 
assumed  wherever  it  is  possible.  We  have  already  seen  the  fallacies  re- 
sulting from  the  assumption,  that  whatever  is  possible  is  probable  or  cer- 
tain. To  set  aside  the  obvious  and  strict  sense,  wherever  it  can  be  done 
without  absurdity,  is  forbidden  by  the  very  nature  of  the  difference  between 
literal  and  fiourative  language.'  That  which  is  regular  and  normal  must  at 
times  assert  its  rights  or  it  becomes  anomalous.     On  the  other  hand,  to 
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elaixn  precedence  for  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  in  erery  cas«,  ig  iQcon- 
sisteot  with  the  fact  that  symbols,  emblems,  images,  and  tropes^  a^Q  charac- 
teristic of  prophetic  langaage.     In  a  word,  the  question  between  literal  and 
tropical  interpretation  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the  application  of  jnTari- 
able  formulas.     The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  vexed  tinestion  with 
respect  to  types  and  double  senses.     The  old  extreme  of  constantly  assum- 
ing these  wherever  it  is  possible,  and  the  later  extreme  of  denying  their 
existence,  may  be  both  considered  as  exploded  errors.     That  words  may  be- 
naturally  used  with  a  primary  and  secondary  reference,  is  clear  from  all 
analogy.     That  some  things  in  the  old  dispensation  were  intended  to  be 
-types  of  corresponding  objects  in  the  new,  is  clear  from  the  New  Testament. 
A  fantastic  phihtypia  is  not  more  likely  to  engender  error  than  a  morbid 
typophohia,  except  that  the  first  is  not  merely  negative  in  its  effects,  and 
may  be  exercised  ad  libitum,  whereas  the  other  prides  itself  on  never  adding 
to  the  revelation,  but  is  satisfied  with  taking  from  it.     Both  may  exist,  and 
both  must  be  avoided,  not  by  the  use  of  nostnims  and  universal  rules,  but 
by  the  exercise  of  sound  discretion  in  specific  cases,  guided  by  the  obvious 
canon,  founded  on  experience  and  analogy,  that  types  and  double  senses  do 
not  constitute  the  staple  even  of  prophetic  language,  and  are  therefore  not 
to  be  wantonly  assumed,  in  cases  where  a  simpler  and  more  obvious  ex- 
position is  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  requisitions  of  the  text  and 
context. 

The  question,  under  which  of  these  descriptions  any  prophecy  must  be 
arranged,  i.e.  the  question  whether  it  is  strictly  a  prediction,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  general  or  particular,  literal  or  figurative,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  a  thorough  independent  scrutiny  of  each  case  by  itself,  in  refer- 
ence to  form  and  substance,  text  and  context,  without  regard  to  arbitrary 
and  exclusive  theories,  but  with  a  due  regard  to  analogy  of  Scripture  in 
general,  and  of  other  prophecies  in  particular,  especially  of  such  as  belong 
to  the  same  writer,  or  at  least  to  the  same  period,  and  apparently  relate  to 
the  same  subject.  This  is  far  from  being  so  attractive  or  so  easy  as  the 
sweeping  application  of  a  comprehensive  canon  to  all  cases,  like  and  un- 
like ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  process  likely  to  afford  a  satisfactory 
result,  and  one  main  purpose  of  the  following  exposition  is  to  prove  its  effi- 
cacy by  a  laborious  and  fair  experiment. 

In  executing  this  design,  it  is  essential  that  regard  should  be  paid  to  the- 
exterior  form  as  well  as  to  the  substance  of  a  passage,  that  rhetorical  embel- 
lishments should  be  distinguished  from  didactic  propositions,  that  prosaic 
and  poetical  peculiarities  should  be  distinctly  and  correctly  estimated  at  their 
real  value.     Experience  has  clearly  shewn,  that  such  discrimination  does  not 
always  accompany  the  habit  of  perpetually  praising  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  the  author*s  style,  a  practice  perfectly  compatible  with  very  indistinct  and 
even  false  conceptions  of  rhetorical  propriety.    The  characteristics  of  Isaiah, 
as  a  writer,  appear  by  some  to  be  regarded  as  consisting  merely  in  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  peculiar  forms  of  speech,  for  which  they  are  continually 
on  the  watch,  and  ever  ready  to  imagine  if  they  cannot  find  them.     The 
favourite  phenomenon  of  this  kind  with  the  latest  writers  is  paronomasia^  an 
intentional  resemblance  in  the  form  or  sound  of  words  which  are  nearly  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  a  sentence.     The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  figure  in 
Isaiah  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  the  number  of  the  instances  has  been  extra-^ 
vagnntly  multiplied ;  in  some  cases,  it  would  almost  seem,  for  the*  purpose 
of  detracting  finom  the  author's  merits ;  sometimes  with  an  honest  but  mis- 
taken disposition  to  enhance  it.     It  is  an  important  observation  of  £wald*s, 
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that  a  mere  assonance  of  words  is  probably  fortuitous,  except  where  a 
similar  relation  can  be  traced  between  the  thoughts  which  they  express. 
The  truth  in  reference  to  this  and  many  other  kindred  topics,  can  be  ascer- 
tained only  in  the  way  proposed  above,  i.  e.  by  a  due  regard  to  the  matter 
and  the  manner  of  each  passage  in  itself  considered.     This  discriminating 
process  necessarily  involves  a  scrupulous  avoidance  of  two  opposite  extremes, 
which  have,  at  diferent  periods,  and  in  some  cases  simultaneously,  done 
much  to  pervert  and  hinder  the  interpretation  of  the  book  before  us.     The 
first  extreme,  particularly  prevalent  in  earlier  times,  is  that  of  understand- 
ing the  most  highly  wrought  descriptions,  the  most  vivid  imagery,  the  boldest 
personifications,  as  mere  prose.     This  is  especially  exempl^ed  in  the  irra- 
tional and  tasteless  manner  of  expounding  apologues  and  parables  by  many 
of  the  older  writers,  who  insist  on  giving  a  specific  sense  to  circumstances 
which  are  significant  only  as  parts  of  one  harmonious  whole.     The  other 
extreme,  of  which  we  have  already  traced  the  origin,  is  that  of  turning 
elevated  prose  diversified  by  bursts  of  poetry,  into  a  regular  poem  or  series 
of  poems,  technically  so  considered,  and  subjecting  them  as  such  to  all  the 
tests  and  rules  of  classical  poetry,  and  even  to  the  canons  of  its  versification. 
To  expound  Isaiah  without  any  reference  to  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
antitheses  and  other  parallel  constructions,  would  be  now  a  proof  of  utter 
incapacity.     For  more  indulgence  would  be  probably  extended  to  the  no  less 
extravagant  but  much  less  antiquated  error  of  seeking  perfect  parallels  in 
every  sentence,  torturing  the  plain  sense  into  forced  conformity  with  this 
imaginary  standard,  altering  the  text  to  suit  it,  and  in  short  converting  a 
natural  and  unstudied  form,  in  which  the  Hebrew  mind  expressed  itself 
without  regard  to  rules  or  systems,  into  a  rigorous  scholastic  scheme  of 
prosody.     The  recurrence  of  a  certain  theme,  refrain,  or  harden  at  nearly 
equal  intervals — a  structure  natural  and  common  in  the  elevated  prose  of 
various  nations,  for  example  in  the  sermons  of  the  great  French  preachers — 
may  be  very  properly  compared  to  the  strophical  arrangements  of  the  Greek 
dnunatic  style.     But  when,  instead  of  an  illustrative  comparison,  the  pas- 
sages thus  marked  are  gravely  classed  as  real  strophes  and  antistrophes,  and 
formally  distributed  among  imaginary  choruses  of  Prophets,  Jews,  and  so 
forth,  this  pedantic  affectation  of  confounding  Hebrew  prophecies  with  Greek 
plays,  becomes  chargeable  with  wasteful  and  ridiculout  excess.     It  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  this  overstrained 
analogy  between  things  which  occasionally  coincide  in  form,  that  some  of 
the  most  recent  German  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  strike  whole  verses  from 
the  text  of  Isaiah,  on  the  ground  that  they  cannot  be  genuine  because  they 
make  the  strophes  unequal,  and  that  one  of  them  winds  up  a  comparison 
between  prophetic  and  dramatic  poetry  with  several  pages  of  imagery,  far- 
fetched or  fortuitous  coincidences,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  between 
the  writings  of  Isaiah  and  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus.     The  golden  mean 
between  these  hurtful  and  irrational  extremes  appears  to  lie  in  the  assiduous 
observance  of  the  true  poetical  ingredients  of  Isaiah*s  style,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  various  combinations,  with  a  rigid  abstinence  fi*om  all 
scholastic  and  pedantic  theories  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  all  peculiar  forms 
and  methods  which  have  sprung  firom  them  or  tend  to  their  promotion. 

Under  this  last  description  may  be  properly  included  the  fantastic  and 
injurious  mode  of  printing  most  translations  of  Isaiah  since  the  days  of 
Lowth,  in  lines  analogous  to  those  of  classical  and  modem  verse.  This 
arrangement,  into  which  the  good  taste  of  the  Bishop  was  betrayed  by  a  na- 
tural but  overweening  zeal  for  his  supposed  discovery  of  rhythm  or  measure 
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in  the  Hebrew  propbetSi  and  wbicb  tbe  bad  taste  of  snceeeding  writers  bids 
fttir  to  perpetuate,  is  open  to  a  number  of  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it 
proceeds  npon  a  fsAae  or  at  least  exaggerated  supposition,  that  Isaii^  wrote 
in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  verse.  If  the  predominance  of  parallel 
constructions  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  mode  of  printing,  then  it  might  be 
adopted  with  propriety  in  manj  works  which  all  the  world  regard  as  prose, 
in  various  parts  at  least  of  Seneca;  Augustine,  Larochefoucauld,  Pascal, 
Johnson,  and  even  Macaulay.  The  extent  to  which  it  might  be  carried  is 
exemplified  by  Bishop  Jebb*s  ingenious  cfibrt  to  extend  Lowth's  system  to  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  in  doing  which  he  actually  prints  long  extracts 
from  the  Gospels  in  the  form  of  Lowth*s  Isaiah.  Another  proof  of  the  un- 
soundness of  the  theory,  when  carried  thus  far,  is  the  want  of  unity  among 
the  various  practitioners,  in  Germany  and  England,  with  respect  to  the  divi- 
sion and  arrangement  of  the  clauses,  the  regard  due  to  the  masoretic  accents, 
and  the  rhythmical  principle  on  which  the  whole  must  after  all  depend.  Be- 
tween some  specimens  of  this  mode  of  typography  there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
any  thing  in  common  but  the  uneven  termination  of  the  lines.  A  third 
objection  to  this  mode  of  printing  is  the  fact,  which  any  correct  eye  and  ear 
may  bring  to  an  experimental  test,  that  so  far  from  enhancing  the  effect  of 
the  peculiar  construction  of  Isaiah's  sentences,  it  greatly  mars  it,  and  converts 
a  nutnerous  prose  into  the  blankest  of  all  blank  verse,  by  exciting  expecta- 
tions which  of  course  cannot  be  realized,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  poetical 
metre  in  the  strict  sense,  and  then  thwarting  it  by  consecutions  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  prosody,  however  sonorous 
or  euphonic  in  themselves.  In  England  and  America,  this  modem  fashion 
seems  to  be  already  an  established  usage,  and  is  even  pushed  so  fisu:  as  to 
require  quotations  from  certain  parts  of  Scripture  to  be  printed  like  poetical 
extracts  in  a  small  type  and  in  lines  by  themselves,  a  usage  which  we  may 
expect  to  see  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  Bible  on  the  principles  of  Jebb. 
In  Germany,  the  younger  and  inferior  writers  appear  still  enamoured  of  this 
wonderful  discovery ;  but  some  of  their  more  eminent  interpreters,  above 
the  common  average  in  taste,  exhibit  symptoms  of  reaction.  Ewald  con- 
tents himself  with  marking  the  divisions  of  the  sentences  and  clauses  after 
the  manner  of  bars  in  music,  while  De  Wette,  in  his  excellent  translation  of 
the  Bible,  prints  the  whole  like  prose.  This  is  the  more  significant  because 
De  Wette,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Psalms,  had  carried  out  Lowth's  system 
of  parallelisms  in  detail,  with  greater  minuteness  and  precision  than  any  pre- 
ceding writer.  In  the  preface  to  his  Bible,  he  speaks  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  Hebrew  distichs  in  distinct  lines,  as  of  value  only  to  the  Hebrew  scholar, 
while  Ewald  says  expressly  that  the  modem  custom  violates  the  ancient 
usage,  and  mistakes  for  poetry  the  mixed  or  intermediate  prophetic  style. 
Partly  for  these  and  other  reasons  of  a  kindred  nature,  founded  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  tme  characteristics  of  Isaiah's  style,  partly  in  order  to  save 
room  for  more  important  matters  than  the  marking  of  divisions,  which  the 
simplest  reader  even  of  a  version  can  distinguish  for  himself  so  far  as  they 
have  any  real  value,  the  translation  of  Isaiah  will  be  found  in  this  work 
printed  as  prose,  and  in  the  closest  union  with  the  exposition.  This  is  the 
method  which  has  been  successfully  pursued  by  several  judicious  German 
writers  of  the  present  day,  especially  by  Hengstenberg,  as  well  in  his  Christ- 
ology  as  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  perhaps  as  a  matter  of  conveni- 
ence merely,  but  it  may  be  also  with  regard  to  some  of  the  considerations 
which  have  just  been  s^ted.   With  respect  to  the  translation  in  the  present 
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Tolomey  this  arrangement  is  moreoTer  rendered  necessary  by  the  relation 
which  it  is  intended  to  sustain  to  the  ezegetical  matter  which  accompanies 
it.  No  attempt  has  here  been  made  to  give  a  new  translation  of  the  book, 
complete  in  itself,  and  suited  for  continaons  perusal.  The  translation  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  commentary,  closely  incorporated  with  it,  and  in 
some  degree  inseparable  from  it.  After  the  study  of  a  passage  with  the  aid 
here  furnished,  it  may  no  doubt  be  again  read  with  advantage  in  this  yersion, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  has  been  not  only  printed  in  a  different  type,  but 
generally  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph.  This  explanation  seems 
to  be  required,  as  the  whole  form  and  manner  of  the  version  have  been 
modified  by  this  design.  If  meant  for  separate  continuous  perusal,  it  must 
of  course  have  been  so  constructed  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  by  itself; 
whereas  a  version  introduced  as  a  teit  or  basis  of  immediate  exposition, 
admitted  of  a  closer  approximation  to  the  idiomatic  form  of  the  original, 
with  all  its  occasional  obscurity  and  harshness,  than  would  probably  have 
been  endured  by  readers  of  refined  taste  in  an  independent  version. 

To  this  account  of  the  precise  relation  which  tiie  version  of  Isaiah  in 
this  volume  bears  to  the  accompanying  exposition,  may  be  added  a  brief 
statement  of  the  twofold  object  which  the  whole  work  is  intended  to  accom- 
plish, namely,  a  correct  interpretation  and  a  condensed  historical  synopsis 
of  opinions  with  respect  to  it.  The  arduous  task  here  undertaken  is  to 
aid  ^e  reader  in  determining  the  sense,  not  only  by  my  own  suggestions, 
but  by  those  of  others.  This  historical  element  has  been  introduced 
both  as  a  means  of  exegetical  improvement,  and  for  its  own  sake,  as  an 
interesting  chapter  of  the  history  of  opinion  on  a  highly  important  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  appreciate  the  particular  results  of  this  historical  analy- 
sis, it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the  materials  employed.  A 
brief  and  general  sketch  of  the  progress  of  opinion  and  of  gradual  changes 
in  the  metiiod  of  interpretation  having  been  previously  given  in  a  different 
connection,  it  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  add  a  chronological  enume- 
ration of  the  works  which  have  exerted  the  most  lasting  and  extensive 
influence  on  the  interpretation  of  Isaiah. 

The  first  place  in  this  enumeration  is  of  course  due  to  the  Ancient 
Versions,  and  among  these  to  the  Greek  translation  commonly  called 
the  Septuagint,  from  the  old  tradition  of  its  having  been  produced  by 
seventy-two  Jews  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
The  additional  circumstances,  such  as  the  translation  of  the  whole  law 
by  each  man  separately,  and  their  entire  agreement  afterwards,  are  not 
found  in  the  oldest  authorities,  and  are  now  rejected  as  mere  fables.  It 
is  even  a  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned,  whether  the  whole  of  this 
translation  was  executed  at  once  or  by  degrees,  by  few  or  many  writers, 
for  the  use  of  the  synagogues  in  Egypt,  or  as  a  mere  literary  enterprise. 
Against  the  unity  of  the  translation  is  the  different  character  of  the 
version  in  different  parts.  The  Pentateuch  is  conunonly  regarded  as  the 
best,  and  Daniel  as  Uie  worst.  The  version  of  Isaiah  is  intmnediate  be- 
ween  these.  It  is  important  as  the  record  of  an  ancient  exegetical 
tradition,  and  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  New  Testament, 
The  writer  shews  a  special  acquaintance  with  the  usages  and  products 
of  Egypt^  but  is  grammatically  very  inexact,  and  governed  in  translation 
by  no  settled  principle.  Hence  he  abounds- in  needless  paraphrases  and 
additions,  euphemistic  variations,  and  allusions  to  opinions  and  events  of 
latcv  times,  although  the  number  of  these  has  been  exaggerated  by  some 
critics.    The  Hebrew  text  used  by  this  translator  seems  to  have  been  the 
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one  now  extant/  bat  withont  the  masoretie  points.  Tlie  seeming  Tariationa 
nsed  by  Honbigant  and  Lowth  as  means  of  textnal  correction,  are  most 
probably  the  mere  result  of  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  The  extreme 
opinions  formerly  maintained  in  reference  to  this  version  have  been  gradu- 
ally exchanged  for  a  more  moderate  and  discriminating  estimate,  acknow- 
ledging its  use  in  many  cases  of  difficalt  interpretation »  bat  denying  its 
paramount  authority  in  any.  Besides  the  frequent  citation  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  occasional  reference  will  be  made  to  the  other  old  Greek  versions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  fragments  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  early  writerp.  Of  these  interpreters,  Aquila  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  distinguished  by  his  slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
the  Hebrew,  Symmachus  by  freedom  and  a  greater  regard  to  the  Greek 
idiom,  while  Theodotion  stood  in  these  respects  between  them. 

Next  to  these  versions  stands  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  or  Tar^nim  of 
Jonathan  Ben  XJzziel,  the  date  of  which  is  much  disputed,  but  assigned 
by  a  majority  of  modem  critics  to  the  time  of  Christ,  or  that  immediately 
preceding.  It  derives  its  value  partly  from  its  high  repute  and  influence 
amoQg  the  Jews,  partly  from  its  intrinsic  character,  as  being  on  the  whole 
a  skiL^l  and  correct  translation  into  a  cognate  dialect,  although  disfigured 
like  the  Septuagint  by  many  arbitrary  explanations,  by  additions  to  the 
text,  and  by  allusions  to  the  usages  and  doctrines  of  the  later  Jews.  Its 
critical  as  well  as  exegetical  adherence  to  the  masoretie  text  is  much  more 
close  than  that  of  the  oldest  Greek  translator. 

The  ancient  Syriac  version,  commonly  called  the  Peshito,  on  account  of 
its  simplicity  and  fidelity,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  extant.  Its  precise 
date  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  ancient,  and 
occasionally  needing  explanation,  even  in  the  days  of  Ephrem  Syrus.  It 
has  been  ascribed  by  different  critics  to  a  Jewish  and  a  Christian  writer, 
but  the  latter  supposition  is  the  best  sustained,  both  by  external  and  inter- 
nal evidence.  The  opinion  of  some  writers,  as  to  the  use  made  by  this 
translator  of  the  Targum  and  Septuagint,  appears  to  be  regarded  now  as 
groundless,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  This  version  as  a  whole,  is  charac- 
terised by  great  exactness  and  a  close  adherence  to  the  original  expression, 
rendered  easy  by  the  near  affinity  of  Syriac  and  Hebrew. 

The  Yulgate  or  common  Latin  version  of  Isaiah,  regarded  as  authentic 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  executed  by  Jerome  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  afterwards  substituted  for  the  old  Latin  version, 
commonly  called  Itala,  in  use  before,  of  which  only  fragments  are  now 
extant.  This  version,  notwithstanding  many  errors  and  absurd  interpre- 
tations, is  on  the  whole  a  valuable  record  of  ancient  exegetical  tradition, 
and  of  the  fruit  of  Jerome's  oriental  studies.  Its  influence  on  modem 
exegesis,  more  especially  within  the  Church  of  Bome,  ha!s  of  course  been 
very  extensive. 

In  these  four  versions  we  possess  what  may  be  called  the  exegetical  tra- 
dition of  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  the  Latin  Church,  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  Syrian  Church  in  all  its  branches.  This,  in  addition  to  their  mere  an- 
tiquity, entitles  them  to  a  consideration  which  cannot  be  cliumed  by  other 
versions,  even  though  intrinsically  more  correct.  At  the  same  time  let  it 
be  observed,  that  in  addition  to  Uie  original  defects  of  these  translationsi 
their  text  is  no  doubt  greatly  conrupted,  having  never  been  subjected  to  any 
such  conservative  process  as  the  Masora  or  critical  tradition  of  the  Jews. 
This  fact  alone  shews  the  folly  of  attempting  to  ascribe  to  either  of  these 
versions  a  traditional  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  text.    From 
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ihese  direct  and  primarj  Tcrsions,  many  mediate  or  secondary  ones  were 
fi>nned  in  early  tunes,  the  ezegetical  authority  of  which  is  naturally  tar 
inferior,  although  they  are  occasionally  nsefol  in  determining  the  text  of 
their  originals,  and  even  in  explaining  them,  while  still  more  rarely  they 
exhibit  independent  and  remarkable  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
To  some  of  these  mediate  versions,  there  will  be  fomid  occasional  refer- 
ences in  the  present  work,  especially  to  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  made  at  Alexandria,  and  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  London 
Polyglot.  A  still  more  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  an  immediate 
Arabic  version  by  the  celebrated  Jewish  teacher  ond  grammarian  of  the 
tenth  century,  Saadias  Gaon,  whose  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  found 
in  the  same  Polyglot,  although  his  verison  of  Isaiah  was  not  brought  to 
light  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Both  in  its  merits  and  defects, 
it  resembles  the  more  ancient  versions,  but  approaches  still  more  closely  to 
the  exegesis  of  the  rabbins.  The  occasional  citations  of  this  version  are 
derived  from  other  writers,  and  particularly  from  Gesenius. 

Next  to  the  Ancient  Versions  mav  be  named  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers 
who  have  written  on  Isaiah.  Besides  Origen  and  others,  whose  interpreta- 
tions have  been  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  lost,  there  ore  still  extant 
those  of  Eusebius,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  Pro- 
copius,  on  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  Isaiab.  These 
are  valuable,  not  so  much  from  any  direct  aid  which  they  afford  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
prevalent  theories  of  interpretation  at  a  remote  period,  and  especially  upon 
the  allegorical  and  mystical  method  of  expounding  the  Old  Testament,  of 
which  Origen,  if  not  the  inventor,  was  the  most  successful  champion  and 
practitioner.  Jerome,  the  only  Latin  Father  who  has  written  on  Isaiah, 
while  he  has  some  defects  and  faults  in  common  with  the  Greek  expound- 
ers, has  the  great  advantage  of  direct  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  with  the  Jewish  method  of  explaining  it.  The  good  effects  of  this 
superior  knowledge,  and  of  his  untiring  diligence,  are  greatly  neutralised  by 
haste  and  inadvertence,  by  a  want  of  consistency  and  settled  principles,  and 
by  a  general  defect  of  judgment.  The  only  Fathers,  of  whose  expositions 
a  direct  use  will  be  made  in  the  present  work,  are  Chrysostom  and  Jerome, 
and  of  these  only  in  the  earlier  chapters.  All  further  references  of  the 
same  kind  are  derived  from  other  commentaries. 

Of  the  Rabbins,  several  are  carefully  compared  and  often  quoted.  These 
are  Solomon  Jarchi.  noted  for  his  close  adherence  to  the  Targum,  and  the 
Jewish  tradition ;  Aben  Ezra,  for  his  independent  rationalistic  views  and 
philological  acuteness ;  David  Kimchi,  for  his  learning  and  good  sense,  and 
for  his  frequent  reference  to  older  writers.  He  often  cites,  among  others, 
his  brother  Moses,  and  his  father,  Joseph  Eimchi.  The  Michlal  Jophi  of 
Solomon  Ben  Melech,  with  the  additional  notes  of  Jacob  Abendana,  is 
chiefly  •  a  selection  of  the  best  rabbinical  interpretations,  particularly  those 
of  David  Eimchi.  The  opinions  of  Abarbenel  and  other  rabbins  are  occa- 
sionally cited  on  the  authority  of  other  writers. 

.  Of  tiie  Beformers,  the  two  greatest  are  kept  constantly  in  view  through- 
out the  exposition.  Luther's  translation  will  be  always  valued,  not  only 
for  its  author's  sake,  but  for  its  own.  Though  often  inexact  and  paraphras- 
tical,  it  almost  always  gives  the  trae  sense,  and  often  gives  it  with  a  vigour 
and  felicity  of  phrase  never  attained  in  like  degree  by  the  more  accurate 
and  learned  versions  of  the  present  day.  Calvin  still  towers  above  all  in- 
terpreters, in  large  commanding  views  of  revelation  in  its  whole  connection^ 
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with  extraordinazy  insight  into  the  logieal  relations  of  a  passage,  even 
where  its  indiyidoal  expressions  were  not  folly  understood.  These  quali- 
ties»  together  with  his  fixed  helief  of  fandamental  doctrines,  his  eminent 
soundness  of  judgment,  and  his  fireedom  from  all  tendency  to  paradox, 
pedantic  affectation,  or  fanciful  conceit,  place  him  more  completely  on  a 
level  with  the  very  best  interpreters  of  our  day,  than  almost  any  intervening 
writer.  Of  the  other  Reformers,  only  occasional  citations  will  be  met  with, 
such  as  Zwingli,  GBcolampadius,  and  Fagias. 

As  a  representative  of  the  old  school  of  orthodox  interpreters,  we  may 
take  the  annotated  version  of  Junius  and  Tremellius,  distinguished  by 
learning,  ingenuity,  and  exegetical  acumen,  but  disfigured  by  unnatural 
and  forced  constructions,  in  which  the  Hebrew  idiom  is  often  sacrificed  to 
some  paradoxical  novelty.  Less  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  other 
writers  of  the  same  school  and  period,  who  were  not  accessible  directly,  or 
whose  influence  on  later  writers  has  been  less  considerable. 

The  honours  due  to  the  original  and  independent  founder  of  a  school 
may  be  justly  claimed  by  John  Cocceius,  whose  opinions  gave  occasion  to 
protracted  controversies  in  the  Church  of  Holland.  The  description 
usually  given  of  him,  that  he  finds  Christ  everywhere  in  the  Old  Testament, 
is  hardly  expressive  of  his  peculiar  character,  as  set  forth  in  his  work  upon 
Isaiah.  A  more  exact  description  would  be,  that  he  finds  the  Church  and 
the  events  of  Church  history  throughout  the  prophecies,  not  as  a  mystical 
or  secondary  meaning,  but  as  the  proper  and  direct  one.  Of  this  system 
many  striking  specimens  will  be  presented  in  the  exposition. 

The  description  of  Cocceius,  which  has  been'already  quoted,  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  one  of  Grotius,  as  his  exegetical  opposite,  who  finds  Christ 
nowhere.  Here  again  the  portrait  is  by  no  means  an  exact  one,  at  least  as 
he  appears  in  his  brief  notes  on  Isaiah.  He  probably  professes  to  find 
Christ  predicted  there  as  often  as  Cocceius  does,  but  with  this  difference, 
that  Grotius  finds  him  always  hidden  under  types,  the  lower  or  immediate 
sense  of  which  is  to  be  sought  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  date  of  the  predic- 
tion. A  comparison  between  these  two  eminent  writers  is  enough  to  shew 
the  incorrectness  of  the  common  notion,  that  the  hypothesis  of  types  and 
double  senses  is  peculiar  to  the  stricter  theologians  of  the  old  school,  and 
the  rejection  of  them  characteristic  of  the  more  liberal  interpreters.  Coc- 
ceius seldom  resorts  to  the  assumption  of  a  double  sense,  while  Grotius 
seldom  recognises  Christ  as  a  subject  of  prophecy,  except  where  he  can  in- 
stitute a  typical  relation.  The  grand  objection  to  the  exegesis  of  the  latter, 
as  exemplified  in  this  book,  is  its  superficial  character  and  the  sceptical  ten- 
dencies which  it  betrays.  Its  shining  merits  are  ingenious  combinations, 
happy  conjecture,  and  abundant  illustration  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.  The  nearest  approach  to  him,  in  all  these  qualities,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  dependence,  imitation,  or  collusion,  is  found  in  John 
Le  Clerc,  more  commonly  called  Clericus.  The  likeness  is  the  more  exact, 
because  neither  he  nor  Grotius  has  done  justice  to  his  own  capacity  and 
reputation  in  interpreting  Isaiah. 

The  first  complete  exposition  of  Isaiah  is  the  great  work  of  Campegius 
Vitringa,  Professor  at  Franeker,  originally  published  in  1714.  Of  the  pre- 
ceding commentaries,  every  one  perhaps  may  be  described  as  holding  up 
some  one  side  of  the  subject,  while  the  others  are  neglected.  But  in  this 
work  are  collected  all  the  materials  which  at  that  time  were  accessible,  not 
in  an  undigested  state,  but  thoroughly  incorporated  and  arranged  with  a 
degree  of  judgment,  skill,  and  taste,  not  easily  surpassed.     It  is  besides 
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difltingoished  by  a  candour,  digxulyi'and  zeal  for  tmth,  without  the  least 
admixture  of  acrimonions  bigotry,  which  have  secured  for  it  and  for  its 
author  the  esteem  of  all  succeeding  writers  who  have  read  it,  of  whateTer 
school  or  party.  So  complete  is  Yitringa's  exposition  even  now,  that 
nothing  more  would  be  required  to  supply  the  public  wants  but  the  addi- 
tional results  of  more  profound  and  extensive  philological  investigation 
during  the  last  century,  were  it  not  for  two  defects  which  the  woxk,  with  all 
its  varied  and  transcendent  merit,  does  exhibit.  The  first  is  a  want  of 
condensation,  a  prolixity,  which,  although  not  without  advantages  to  read- 
ers who  have  leisure  to  secure  them,  is  entirely  unsuited  to  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  the  present  age.  The  other  is  too  strong  a  leaning  to  the  mystical 
and  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  plainest  prophecies,  arisiug  from  a  mis- 
taken deference  for  the  old  exegetical  canon,  that  the  prophecies  must  be 
made  to  mean  as  much  as  possible.  To  this  must  be  added  the  erroneous 
hjrpothesis,  not  yet  exploded,  that  every  prophecy  most  be  specific,  and 
must  have  its  fulfilment  in  a  certain  period  of  history,  to  determine  which 
recourse  must  frequently  be  had  to  fanciful  or  farced  interpretation. 

Nearly  contemporary  with  Yitringa  was  the  learned  German  Pietist,  John 
Henry  Michaelis,  Professor  at  Halle,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
published  there  in  1720  a  Hebrew  Bible  with  marginal  annotations.  Those 
on  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  notes  of  C.  B. 
Michaelis  on  the  Minor  Prophets  in  the  same  volume.  The  former  are 
more  meagre,  and  contain  less  independent  exposition,  leaning  chiefly  upon 
some  preceding  writers,  and  especially  Sebastian  Schmidt.  These  notes, 
however,  have  considerable  value  on  account  of  their  references  to  parallel 
passages,  less  numerous  than  those  of  many  other  writers,  but  selected  with 
great  care,  and  with  a  constant  view  to  the  elucidation  of  the  text.  Occa- 
sionally also  an  original  interpretation  here  presents  itself.  The  whole  work 
is  characterised  by  orthodox  belief  and  a  devout  spirit. 

Independently  of  both  these  works,  though  some  years  later,  appeared 
the  Exposition  of  Isaiah  by  John  Gill,  a  Baptist  minister  in  London. 
Though  designed  for  the  doctrinal  and  practical  improvement  of  the  English 
reader,  it  is  still  distinguished  from  other  books  of  that  class  by  its  erudi- 
tion in  a  single  province,  that  of  talmudic  and  rabbinic  literature.  In  thiB 
department  Gill  draws  directly  from  his  own  resources,  which  are  here 
extensive,  while  in  other  matters  he  contents  himself  with  gathering  and 
combining,  often  whimsically,  the  opinions  of  preceding  writers,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  contained  in  the  Critici  Sacri  and  in  PooFs  Synopsis.  His 
original  suggestions  are  but  few  and  generally  founded  on  his  own  peculiar 
views  of  the  Apocalypse,  not  as  an  independent  prophecy,  but  as  a  key  to 
those  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Before  either  of  the  works  last  mentioned,  and  nearly  contemporary 
with  Yitringa,  appeared  a  Commentary  on  Isaiah  by  Dr  William  Lowth, 
prebendary  of  Winchester,  which  is  usually  printed  with  his  other  exposi- 
tions of  the  Prophets,  as  a  part  of  Bishop  Patrick's  Conmientary  on  the 
Bible.  The  work  on  Isaiah  has  exerted  little  influence  on  later  writers, 
the  less  perhaps  because  eclipsed  by  the  brilliant  success  of  the  Translation, 
published,  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  author's  son,  Bobert 
Lowth,  successively  Bishop  of  Limerick,  St  David's^  Oxford,  and  London, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  and 
elegant  writers  of  his  age  or  nation.  The  influence  of  Lowth's  Isaiah  has 
already  been  described,  so  far  as  it  can  be  regarded  as  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  sound  interpretation  or  enlightened  criticism.     Its  good  effect  has  been 
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to  raise  the  estiznatibn  of  Isaiah  as  a  \mter  of  eztraordinaTy  gemns/and  to 
introduce  a  method  of  ezpoonding  him,  more  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  taste,  than  some  adopted  by  preceding  writers.'  Besides  this  work 
upon  Isaiah,  he  contributed  to  this  end  by  his  lectures,  as  Professor  of  Poetry 
at  Oxford,  <U  Sacra  Poesi  JSebr(coruinf  which  have  been  frequently  repub« 
lished  on  the  Continent,  and  still  exert  a  salatory  influence  on  the  German 
critics.  In  his  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  follows  the  exploded 
system  of  Cappellus,  Houbigant,  and  others,  who  assumed  the  masoretic 
text  to  be  as  faulty  as  it  could  be  without  losing  its  identity,  and  seem  to 
make  it  the  great  object  of  their  criticism  to  change  it  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible. Many  of  Lowth's  favourite  interpretations,  bemg  founded  upon  critical 
conjecture,  are  now  worthless.  The  style  of  his  English  version,  which  ex- 
cited universal  admiration  when  it  first  appeared,  has,  in  the  course  of  nearly 
seventy  years,  become  less  pleasing  to  Uie  cultivated  ear,  partly  because  a 
taste  has  been  revived  for  that  antique  simplicity  which  Lowth's  contempo- 
raries looked  upon  &s  barbarous,  and  of  which  a  far  superior  specimen  is 
furnished  in  the  common  version.  Among  Lowth's  greatest  merits,  in  the 
exposition  and  illustration  of  Isaiah,  must  be  mentioned  his  familiarity  with 
classical  models,  often  suggesting  admirable  parallels,  and  his  just  views, 
arising  from  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the 
prophecies,  and  the  true  import  of  prophetic  imagery. 

Almost  simultaneous  with  the  first  appearance  of  Lowth's  Isaiah  was  the 
publication  of  a  German  version,  with  Notes  for  the  Unlearned,  by  John 
David  Michaelis  (a  nephew  of  John  Henry  before  mentioned)  Professor  at 
Gdttingen,  and  for  many  years  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  German 
Orientalists.  His  interpretations  in  this  work  are  often  novel  and  ingenious, 
but  as  often  paradoxical  and  fanciful.  His  version,  although  frequently 
feUcitous,  is  marred  by  a  perpetual  affectation  of  colloquial  and  modem 
phraseology,  for  which  he  sometimes  apologises  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  expression  would  not  have  sounded  well  in  German.  He  agrees 
with  Lowth  in  his  contempt  for  the  masoretic  text,  which  he  is  constantly 
attempting  to  correct ;  but  is  far  below  him  in  refinement  of  taste  and  in  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  Uterary  merits  of  his  author.  With  respect  to  more 
important  matters,  he  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  turning-point  between  the 
old  and  new  school  of  interpreters.  While  on  the  one  hand,  he  retains  the 
customary  forms  of  speech  and,  at  least  negatively,  recognises  the  divine 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Prophet,  he  carries  his  affectation  of  inde- 
pendence and  free-thinking,  in  the  details  of  his  interpretation,  so  fax,  that 
the  transition  appears  natural  and  easy  to  the  avowed  unbelief  of  his  pupils 
and  successors.  Besides  the  one  already  mentioned,  occasional  reference 
is  made  to  other  works  of  the  same  author. 

The  German  edition  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  with  additional  notes  by  Eoppe, 
a  colleague  of  Michaelis  at  Giittingen,  deserves  attention,  as  the  work  in 
whick  the  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  modem  criticism  with  respect  to  the 
unity,  int^rity,  and  genuineness  of  the  prophecies,  were  first  propounded  and 
applied  to  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  The  opposite  doctrines  were  maintained, 
in  all  their  strictness,  by  a  contemporary  Swiss  Professor,  Eocher,  a  disciple 
and  adherent  of  the  orthodox  Dutch  school,  in  a  book  expressly  written 
against  Lowth. 

Passing  over  the  comparatively  unimportant  works  of  Vogel,  Cube, 
Hensler,  and  the  annotated  Latin  versions  of  Dathe  and  Doederlein,  occa- 
sionally cited  in  the  present  volume,  we  may  mention  as  the  next  important 
link  in  the  catena  of  interpretation,  the  famous  Scholia  of  the  younger 
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BosenmiUler,  for  many  years  Oriental  Professor  at  Leipzig, 
latmg  to  Isaiah  appeared  first  in  1791 ;  bnt  the  publication 


The  part  re- 
and  rephblica- 
tion  of  the  several  parts  extend  through  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years* 
As  a  whole,  the  work  is  distingnishcd  by  a  critical  acquaintance  both  with 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  an  industrious  use  of  the  ancient 
versions,  the  rabbinical  interpreters,  and  the  later  writers,  particularly 
GrotiuB  and  Vitringa,  whole  paragraphs  from  whom  are  often  copied  almost 
verbatim  and  without  express  acknowledgment  From  its  comprehensive 
plan  and  the  resources  of  the  writer,  this  work  may  be  considered  as  an  adap- 
tation  of  Vitringa  to  the  circumstances  of  a  later  period,  including,  however, 
an  entire  change  of  exegetical  and  doctrinal  opinions.  Without  any  of  the 
eager  zeal  and  party- spirit,  which  occasioned  the  excesses  of  Eoppe  and 
Eichhom,  Eosenmiiller  equally  repudiates  the  doctiine  of  prophetic  inspira- 
tion in  the  strict  sense,  and  rejects  whatever  would  imply  or  involve  it. 
The  unsoundness  of  his  principles  in  this  respect  has  given  less  offence  and 
alarm  to  readers  of  a  different  school,  because  accompanied  by  so  much 
calnmess  and  apparent  candour,  sometimes  amounting  to  a  neutral  apathy, 
no  more  conducive  to  correct  results  than  the  opposite  extreme  of  partiality 
and  prejudice.  This  very  spirit  of  indifference,  together  with  the  plan  of 
compilation  upon  which  the  Scholia  ore  constructed,  added  perhaps  to  on 
original^infirmity  of  judgment,  make  the  author  s  own  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions the  least  valuable  part  of  this  extensive  and  laborious  work.  In  the 
abridged  edition,  which  appeared  not  long  before  his  death  (1835),  many 
opinions  of  Gesenius  are  adopted,  some  of  which  Gesenius  in  the  mean  time 
had  himself  abandoned.  The  acknowledgment  of  Messianic  prophecies, 
which  Eosenmiiller,  in  his  later  writings,  seems  to  make,  does  not  extend  to 
prophecies  of  Christ,  but  merely  to  vague  and  for  the  most  part  groundless 
expectations  of  a  Messiah  by  the  ancient  prophets. 

An  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  Isaiah  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  Philological,  Critical,  and  Histo- 
rical Commentary  of  Gesenius  (Leipzig,  1821).  This  distinction  is  not  founded 
upon  any  new  principle  or  even  method  of  interpretation  which  the  author 
introduced,  but  on  his  great  celebrity,  authority,  and  influence,  as  a  gram- 
marian and  lexicographer.  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  work  than 
the  extreme  predilection  of  the  writer  for  the  purely  philological  and  archaa- 
ological  portions  of  his  task,  and  the  disproportionate  amount  of  space  and 
labour  lavished  on  them.  The  evidence  of  learning  and  acuteness  thus 
afforded  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  is  often  famished  at  the  cost  of  other 
more  important  qualities.  The  ablest  portions  of  the  work  have  sometimes 
the  appearance  of  excursus  or  detached  disquisitions  upon  certain  questions 
of  antiquities  or  lexicography.  Even  in  this  chosen  field,  successful  as 
Gesenius  has  been,  later  writers  have  detected  some  infirmities  and  failures. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  needless  multiplication  of  distinct  senses 
and  the  gratuitous  attenuation  of  the  meaning  in  some  words  of  common 
occurrence.  The  merit  of  Gesenius  consists  much  more  in  diligent  investi- 
gation and  perspicuous  arrangement  than  in  a  masterly  application  of  the 
principles  established  and  exemplified  in  the  best  Greek  lexicons.  His 
proneness  to  mistake  distinct  applications  of  a  word  and  accessory  ideas 
suggested  by  the  context,  for  different  meanings  of  the  word  itself,  is  recog- 
nised in  the  occasional  correction  of  the  fault  bv  his  American  translator  (see 
for  example  Heb.  Lex.  p.  148),  to  whom  the  public  would  have  been  in- 
debted for  a  much  more  frequent  use  of  the  same  method.  If  any  apology 
is  needed  for  the  frequent  deviations,  in  the  following  exposition,  from 
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Oe8emns*s  decisions,  it  is  afforded  by  the  role  which  he  professes  to  have 
followed  in  his  own  nse  of  the  cognate  dialects:  ultra  lexica  tapere. 
(Pre&ce  to  Isaiah,  p.  vi.)  With  respect  to  candour  and  impartiality, 
Gesenias  occupies  the  same  ground  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  is  to  say,  he  is 
above  suspicion  as  to  any  question  not  connected,  more  or  less  directly,  with 
his  fundamental  error,  that  there  can  be  no  prophetic  foresight.  Another 
point  of  similarity  between  them  is  their  seeming  hesitancy  and  instability 
of  judgment,  as  exhibited  in  frequent  changes  of  opinion  upon  minor  points, 
without  a  statement  of  sufficient  reasons.  The  many  variations  which  may 
be  traced  in  the  writings  of  Gesenius,  from  his  early  Lexicons  and  Commen- 
taiT  on  Isaiah  to  his  great  Thesaurus,  are  no  doubt  proofs  of  intellectual 
progress  and  untiring  diligence ;  but  it  is  still  true,  that  in  many  cases  oppo- 
site conclusions  seem  to  have  been  drawn  from  precisely  the  same  premises. 
The  Commentary  on  Isaiah  never  reappeared,  but  the  accompanying  version 
was  reprinted  with  a  few  notes,  in  1829.  This  translation  is  a  spirited 
and  faithful  reproduction  of  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  its  characteristic  form,  but  not  without  imnecessary  paraphrases  and  gra* 
tuitous  departures  from  the  Hebrew  idiom.  In  these  respects,  and  in  sim- 
plicity of  diction,  it  has  been  much  improved  by  De  Wette,  whose  translation 
of  Isaiah  (contained  in  his  version  of  the  Bible,  Heidelberg,  1889)  is 
avowedly  founded  upon  that  of  Gesenius.  The  same  relation  to  the  Com- 
mentary is  sustained  by  Maurer's  notes  for  students  (in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Commentarius  Criticiis  in  Vet,  Test,  Leipzig,  1835),  which  exhibits  in  a 
clear  and  compact  form  the  substance  of  Gesenius,  with  occasional  speci- 
mens of  independent  and  ingenious  exposition. 

A  very  different  position  is  assumed  by  EUtzig,  whose  work  upon  Isaiah 
(Heidelberg,  1883)  seems  intended  to  refute  that  of  Gesenius  wherever  a 
dissent  was  possible,  always  excepting  the  sacred  fundamental  principle  of 
unbelief  in  which  they  are  united.  This  polemical  design  of  ELitzig's  work 
has  led  to  many  strained  and  paradoxical  interpretations,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  a  remarkable  display  of  exegetical  invention  and  philological  acute- 
ness,  both  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Ewald's  Grammar  where 
it  varies  from  Gesenius,  and  in  original  solutions  of  grammatical  and  other 
problems.  In  some  points  Hitzig  may  be  said  to  have  receded  to  the 
ground  of  Eichhom,  as  for  instance  in  the  wildness  of  his  critical  conjec- 
tures, not  so  much  in  reference  to  words  or  letters  as  to  larger  passages, 
and  also  in  his  leaning  to  the  old  idea  of  predictions  ex  eventu,  or  historical 
illusions  clothed  in  a  prophetical  costume.  The  metaph3rsical  obscurity  of 
Hitzig's  style,  in  certain  cases,  may  be  either  the  result  of  individual  pecu- 
liarity, or  symptomatic  of  the  general  progress  in  the  German  mind  from 
common- sense  rationalism  or  deism  to  the  more  transcendental  forms  of 
unbelief.  Another  characteristic  of  this  writer  is  his  undisguised  contempt, 
if  not  for  Isaiah  in  particular,  for  Judaism  and  its  faith  in  general.  In  point 
of  taste,  he  is  remarkable  at  once  for  high  pretensions  and  for  gross  defects. 

Hendewerk's  commentary  on  Isaiah,  (Konigsberg,  vol.  i.  1838,  vol.  ii. 
1848)  though  indicative  of  scholarship  and  talent,  has  a  less  marked  and 
independent  character  than  that  of  Hitzig,  and  exhibits  in  a  great  degree 
the  faults  and  merits  of  a  juvenile  performance.  The  author*s  reading 
seems  to  have  been  limited  to  modem  writers,  and  the  controversial  attitude 
which  he  is  constantly  assuming  with  respect  to  Hengstenberg  or  Hitzig, 
while  it  makes  his  exposition  less  intelligible,  unless  compared  with  that 
of  his  opponents,  also  impairs  the  reader's  confidence  in  his  impartiality 
and  candour.     His  original  suggestions  are  in  many  cases  striking  and 
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in  some  truly  Taluable^  as  will  appdur  from  the  examples  cited  in  the 
exposition. 

A  place  is  due,  in  this  part  of  the  chronological  succession,  to  two  works 
on  Isaiah  in  the  English  language.  The  first  is  by  the  Rey.  Albert  Barnes 
of  Philadelphia  (8  vols.  8to,  Boston,  1840),  well  known  by  previous  pub- 
lications on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  and  by  a  later  work  on  Job.  His 
exposition  of  Isaiah  comprehends  a  large  part  of  the  valuable  substance  of 
Yitringa,  Rosenmi'iller,  and  Gesenius,  with  occasional  reference  to  the  older 
writers,  as  contained  in  Pool's  Synopsis  and  the  Critici  Sacri.  The  great 
fault  of  the  work  is  not  its  want  of  matter,  but  of  matter  well  digested  and 
condensed.  Particular  and  even  disproportionate  attention  has  been  paid  to 
archaeological  illustration,  especially  as  furnished  by  the  modem  travellers. 
Practical  observations  are  admitted,  but  without  sufficient  uniformity  or  any 
settled  method.  The  author's  views  of  inspiration  in  general,  and  of  the 
inspiration  of  Isaiah  in  particular,  are  sound,  but  not  entirely  consistent  with 
the  deference  occasionally  paid  to  neological  interpreters,  in  cases  where 
their  judgments  are,  in  fact  though  not  in  form,  determined  by  a  false  as- 
sumption, which  no  one  more  decidedly  rejects  than  Mr  Barnes.  The  New 
Translation  which  accompanies  the  Commentary,  seems  to  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  it,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  an  improvement,  either  on  the 
common  version,  or  on  that  of  Lowth. 

Some  of  the  same  remarks  ore  applicable  to  the  work  of  Dr  Henderson 
(London,  1840),  in  which  there  are  appearances  of  greater  haste  and  less 
laborious  effort,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a  more  extended  reading,  and  a 
more  independent  exegetical  judgment.  The  English  author,  though  fami- 
liar with  the  latest  German  wi-iters  who  preceded  him,  is  not  deterred  by 
their  example  or  authority  from  the  avowal  of  his  doctrinal  belief,  or  from  a 
proper  use  of  analogy  in  the  intei*pretation  of  the  prophet.  Farther  descrip- 
tion of  these  two  works  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  quoted  or  referred  to  in  the  Commentary. 

Ewald's  exposition  of  Isaiah,  contained  in  his  collective  work  upon  the 
Hebrew  Prophets  (Stuttgart,  1841),  derives  great  authority  from  his  acknow- 
ledged eminence  in  Germany,  as  a  profound  philosophical  gnunmarian.  His 
attention  has  been  given  almost  exclusively  to  the  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  parts  and  the  translation  of  the  text.  The  latter  has  great  value, 
not  only  as  containing  the  results  of  Ewald's  philological  researches,  but 
also  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  qualities,  and  more  especially  its  faithful 
exhibition  of  the  form  of  the  original  in  its  simplicity.  In  this  respect  it  is 
a  great  advance  on  all  preceding  versions.  The  Commentary  is  extremely 
meagre,  and  remarkable,  like  most  of  Ewald's  writings,  for  the  absence  of 
all  reference  to  other  modem  writers  or  opinions.  The  liberties  taken  with 
the  text,  though  not  very  numeroas,  are  sometimes  very  violent  and  arbi- 
trary. The  sweeping  criticism,  on  which  his  chronological  arrangement 
rests,  wiU  be  considered  in  another  place.  From  the  rationalistic  school  of 
Bosenmiiller  and  Gesenius,  Ewald  differs  in  regarding  Isaiah  as  inspired, 
which  admission  really  extends,  however,  only  to  a  kind  of  vague,  poetical, 
anticipation,  wholly  exclusive  of  distinct  prophetic  foresight  of  the  distant 
future,  in  rejecting  which,  as  a  thing  impossible  or  not  susceptible  of  proof, 
he  coincides  with  the  preceding  writers. 

Umbreit's  practical  Commentary  on  Isaiah  (Hamburg,  1842),  is  little 
more  than  a  declamatory  paraphrase,  composed  in  what  an  English  reader 
would  regard  as  very  questionable  taste.  The  real  value  of  the  work  con- 
sists in  a  translation  of  Isaiah,  and  occasional  notes  on  different  questions 
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of  philology  and  eritacism.  On  each  points  the  antbor  eoincides  for  the 
most  part  with  Gesenins,  while  in  his  general  views  of  prophecy  he  seems 
to  approach  nearer  to  Ewald,  with  whom  he  frequently  concors  in  making 
that  a  Tagae  anticipation  which  the  other  writers  take  as  a  specific  pro- 
phecy. At  the  same  time,  he  differs  from  this  whole  class  of  interpreters, 
in  frequently  alluding  to  the  Saviour  and  the  new  dispensation  as  the  sub- 
jects of  prediction,  but  in  what  sense  it  is  bard  to  ascertain,  the  rather  as 
he  practically  holds  the  modem  doctrine,  that  distinct  prediction  of  the 
distant  future  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  genuineness  of  a  passage. 

Knobel's  Isaiah  (Leipzig,  1848),  is  exceedingly  convenient  as  a  condensed 
synopsis  of  the  principal  interpretations.   In  the  expression  of  his  own  views, 
the  author  shews  his  strict  adherence  to  the  modem  school  of  criticism  and 
exegesis.     His  critical  decisions,  ^ith  respect  to  some  portions  of  the  book, 
ore  very  arbitral}*,  and  the  detailed  proofs,  by  which  he  sustains  them,  in  a 
high  degree  extravagant.    In  rejecting  tbo  hypothesis  of  inspiration,  and  in 
asserting  the  mere  human  character  and  origin  of  the  prophecies,  he  is  un- 
commonly explicit  and  decided,  both  in  this  work  and  in  one  which  he  had 
previously  published  upon  prophecy  in  general.     On  the  whole,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  good  exegetical  suggestions,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as 
having  retrograded  to  the  ground  of  the  old  neologists  from  that  assumed 
bv  Ewald  and  Umbreit. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  conclude  the  list  of  German  writers  with  a 
few  names,  belonging  to  a  very  different  school,  and  connected  with  a 
powerful  reaction  in  favour  of  old  principles,  as  being  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  valuable  fruits  of  late  improvements  and  discoveries.  The  way  of 
this  important  movement,  so  far  as  Isaiah  is  concerned,  was  opened,  not 
by  regular  interpreters  of  this  book,  but  by  Hengstenberg  in  his  Christo- 
logy  (1829)  followed  by  Kleinert  in  his  volume  on  the  genuineness  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  (1829),  and  still  more  recently  by  Hiivemick  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  (1844).  An  application  of  the  same 
essential  principles  to  the  direct  interpretation  of  Isaiah  has  been  made  by 
Drechsler,  Professor  at  Erlangen,  the  first  volume  of  whose  Conmientary 
(Erlangen,  1845)  reached  me  too  late  to  allow  the  present  use  of  any  part 
of  it  except  the  Introduction,  to  which  reference  is  made  below.  Besides 
the  exegetical  works  already  mentioned,  occasional  references  will  be  found 
to  others,  illustrative  of  certain  passages  or  certain  topics.  As  most  of 
these  are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
name,  as  authorities  iu  natural  history  and  geography,  the  Hierozoicon  of 
Bochart  and  the  Biblical  Researches  of  Eobinson  and  Smith. 

It  remains  now  to  speak  of  the  arrangement  and  divisions  of  the  book. 
The  detailed  examination  of  particular  questions  under  this  head  will 
be  found  iu  the  course  of  the  exposition,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the 
special  introduction  to  the  several  chapters.  All  that  is  here  intended 
is  a  general  statement  of  the  case,  preparatory  to  these  more  minute 
discussions.  The  progress  of  opinion  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the  succession  of  exegetical  and  critical 
hypotheses  afready  mentioned.  The  same  extremes,  reactions,  compro- 
mises, may  be  traced  substantially  in  both.  The  older  writers  commonly 
assumed  that  the  book  was  arranged  in  chronological  order  by  the  author 
himself.  Thus  Jerome  says  expressly,  that  the  prophecies  belonging  to 
the  four  reigns  follow  one  another  regularly,  without  mixture  or  confusion. 
J.  H.  Michaelis  regards  the  first  verse  of  the  first,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters,  and  the  twenty- eighth  verse  of  the  fourteenth  chapter,  as  the 
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dividing  marks  of  the  four  reigns.  This  supposition  of  a  strict  chrono- 
logical arrangement,  althongh  rather  taken  for  granted  than  determined  by 
inyestigation»  is  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  some  have  represented  it.  It 
rests  on  immemorial  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of  the  other  books,  the  few 
exceptions  tending  rather  to  confirm  the  mle.  The  principal  objections  to 
it  are,  that  the  ^t  chapter  is  evidently  later  than  the  second ;  that  the 
sixth,  containing  the  account  of  Isaiah*s  ordination  to  his  office,  must  be 
the  first  in  point  of  date  ;  and  that  the  seventeenth  chapter  relates  to  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  whereas  chap.  xiv.  28  is  assigned  to  the 
year  in  which  he  died. 

These  objections,  though  by  no  means  insurmountable,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  led  Vitringa  to  relinquish  the  hypothesis  of  strict  chronological 
arrangement  by  the  author  himself,  for  that  of  arrangement  by  another 
hand  (perhaps  by  the  m^u  of  Hezekiah  mentioned  Prov.  xxv.  1),  in  the 
order  of  subjects,  those  discourses  being  placed  together  whose  contents  are 
most  alike.  He  accordingly  dindes  Isaiah  into  five  books,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalter,  the  first  (chaps,  i.-xii.)  containing  prophecies 
directed  against  Judah  and  Israel,  the  second  (chaps,  xiii.-xxiii.)  against 
certain  foreign  powers,  the  third  (chaps,  xxiv.-xxxv.)  against  the  enemies 
and  unworthy  members  of  the  church,  the  fourth  (chaps,  xl.-xlviii.)  relating 
chiefly  to  the  Babylonish  exile  and  deliverance  from  it,  the  fifth  (chaps. 
xlix.-Ixvi.)  to  the  person  and  reign  of  the  Messiah,  while  chaps.  xxxvi.-> 
xxxix.  are  distinguished  from  the  rest  as  bemg  purely  historical.  The  titles 
in  chap.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  vii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xiv  28,  &c.,  he  regards  as  genuine, 
except  that  the  names  of  the  four  kings  were  added  to  the  first  by  the  com- 
piler, in  order  to  convert  what  was  at  first  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  only 
into  a  general  description  of  the  whole  book. 

This  ingenious  hypothesis  still  leaves  it  unexplained  why  certain  series 
were  separated  from  each  other,  for  example  why  chaps,  xiii.-xxiii.  are  in- 
terposed between  chaps.  i.~xii.  and  chaps,  xxiv.-xxxv.  This  led  Koppe, 
whom  Gesenius  describes  as  the  pioneer  of  the  modem  criticism,  to  reject 
that  part  of  Yitringa's  theory  which  supposes  the  book  to  have  received  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  while  he  carries  out  to  an  absurd 
extreme  the  general  hypothesis  of  compilation  and  re-arrangement  by  a 
later  hand.  According  to  Eoppe  and  Aagusti,  the  book,  as  we  now  have 
it,  is  in  perfect  confusion,  and  its  actual  arrangement  wholly  without  autho- 
rity. To  confirm  and  explain  this,  Eichhom  and  Bertholdt  assume  the 
existence  of  several  distinct  collections  of  Isaiah^s  writings  to  each  of  which 
additions  were  gradually  made,  until  the  whole  assumed  its  present  form. 

The  same  general  view  is  taken  of  the  matter  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald,  but 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  former  thinks  the  fhimework  or  sub-stratum 
of  the  original  collections  still  remains,  and  needs  only  to  be  freed  from 
subsequent  interpolations,  while  the  latter  sticks  more  closely  to  the  earlier 
idea,  that  the  whole  is  in  confusion,  partly  as  he  supposes  from  the  loss  of 
many  prophecies  no  longer  extant,  and  can  be  even  partially  restored  to  its 
original  condition,  only  by  critically  reconstructing  it  under  the  guidance  of 
internal  evidence.  Ewald  accordingly  abandons  the  traditional  arrange- 
ment altogether,  and  exhibits  the  disjecta  tnemhra  in  an  order  of  his  own. 
The  critical  value  of  the  diagnosis,  which  controls  this  process,  may  be 
estimated  from  a  single  principle,  assumed  if  not  avowed  throughout  it, 
namely,  that  passages  which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  or  resemble  one 
another  strongly  in  expression,  must  be  placed  together  as  component  parts 
of  one  continuous  composition.     The  absurdity  of  this  assumption  might 
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be  rendered  palpable  by  simply  applying  it  to  any  ckssical  or  modem 
author,  who  has  practised  a  ^variety  of  styles,  but  witb  a  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  same  ideas,  for  example,  Horace,  Goetbe,  Moore,  or  Byron 
The  practical  value  of  the  method  may  be  best  shc^cvn  by  a  comparative 
statement  of  its  actual  results  in  the  bauds  of  Vxo  coutemporarv  \mter8 
Ewald  and  Hendewerk,  both  of  whom  have  followed  ibis  eccentric  method 
in  the  printing  of  their  Commentaries,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  reader 
even  when  assisted  by  an  index.    Without  attending  to 'the  IsLTger  divisions 
or  cycles  introduced  by  either,  a  simple  exhibition  of  the  order  m  \vhich  the 
first  chapters  are  arranged  by  these  two  yi^riiers,  will  be  amply  sufficient  for 
our  present  purpose. 


28-34) ;  chaps,  xi.  xii ;  chap.  xiv.  (vers.  28-82) ;  chaps,  xv.  xvi.  ;  chaps, 
xviii.  xix. ;  chap.  xxi.  (vers.  11-17);  chap,  xxiii. ;  chaps.  xxWii'.  xxix.  • 
chap.  XX. ;  chaps,  xxxi.  xxxii. ;  chap.  xxii. ;  chap,  xxxiii.  ;  chaps,  xxxvi!-^ 
xxxix  ;  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.  ;  chaps,  xxxiv.  xxxv.  ;  chap.  xiii.  ;  chap.  xiv. 
(vers.  1-23) ;  chap.  xxi.  (vers.  1-10) ;  cbaps.  xl.-lxvi. 

£wald*s  arrangement  is  as  follows : — Chap.  vi. ;  chaps,  ii.-iv. ;  chap. 
V.  (vers.  1-25) ;  chap.  ix.  (vers.  7-20) ;  chap.  x.  (vers.  1-4) ;  chap,  v.* 
(vera.  26-30) ;  chap.  xvii.  (vers.  1-11) ;  chaps,  vii.  viii.  ;  chap.  ix.  (vers. 
1-G) ;  chap.  xiv.  (vers.  25-32) ;  chaps,  xv.  xvi. ;  chap.  xxi.  (vers.  11-17) ; 
chap,  xxiii. ;  chap.  i. ;  chap.  xxii. ;  chaps,  xxviii.-xxxii. ;  chap.  xx. ;  chap. 
X.  (vers.  5-34) ;  chap.  xi.  ;  chap.  xvii.  (vers.  12-18) ;  chap,  xviii. ;  chap, 
xiv.  (vers,  24-27) ;  chap,  xxxiii. ;  chap.  xxx\-ii.  (vers.  22-35) ;  chap.  xix. ; 
chap.  xxi.  (vers.  1-10) ;  chap.  xiii. ;  chap.  xiv.  (vers.  1-23) ;  chaps,  xl.- 
lxvi.  ;  chaps,  xxxiv.  xxxv.;  chap.  xxiv. ;  chap.  xxv.  (vers.  6-11);  chap. 
XXV.  (vers.  1-5) ;  chap.  xxv.  (ver.  12) ;  chaps,  xxvi.  xxvii. ;  chap.  xii.  is 
rejected  as  of  later  origin,  but  without  determining  its  date.  These  ar- 
rangements, and  particularly  that  of  Ewald,  may  be  reckoned  not  only  the 
latest  but  the  last  achievement  of  the  higher  criticism,  ''  The  force  of 
nature  can  no  further  go."  We  need  look  for  no  invention  beyond  this, 
unless  it  be  that  of  reading  the  book  backwards,  or  shuffling  the  chapters 
like  a  pack  of  cards. 

Long  before  this,  Gesenius  had  recoiled  from  the  extremes  to  which  the 
higher  criticism  tended,  and  attempted  to  occupy  a  middle  ground,  by 
blending  the  hypothesis  of  J.  H.  Michaelis  and  Yitringa,  or  in  other  words 
assuming  a  regard  both  to  chronological  order  and  to  the  affinity  of  sub- 
jects, at  the  same  time  holding  fast  to  the  favourite  idea  of  successive  ad- 
ditions and  distinct  compilations.  He  accordingly  assumes  four  parts  or 
books.  The  first  (chap.  i.-xii.)  consists  of  prophecies  belonging  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Isaiah's  ministry,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interpola- 
tions. The  sixth  chapter  should,  stand  first,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition  as  recorded  by  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra.  The  first  chapter  is 
somewhat  later  than  the  second,  third,  and  fourth.  The  seventh,  though 
authentic,  was  probably  not  written  by  Isaiah.  The  eleventh  and  twel& 
may  also  be  spurious,  but  were  early  added  to  the  tenth.  This  book  he 
regards  as  the  original  collection,  and  the  first  verse  as  its  original  title  or 
inscription.  The  second  book  (chap,  xiii.-xxiii.)  consists  of  prophecies 
against  foreign  nations,  excepting  chap,  xxii.,  which  he  supposes  to  have 
found  its  way  here  from  having  been  early  joined  with  chap  xxi.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  book  is  the  use  of  burden,  as  a  title  or  inscription, 
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which  he  thinks  may  be  certainly  ascribed  to*  the  compiler.    The  third 
book  (chap,  xxiv.-xzxv.)  contains  a  series  of  genuine  prophecies  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (chaps.  xxviiL-xxxiiL),  with  two  other  series  of 
biter  date,  placed  by  the  band  of  a  compiler  at  the  beginning  (chaps,  xadv.- 
zxViL)  and  the  end  (chaps  xxxiv.  zzxv.)  of  this  coUection,  whHe  it  was 
further  augmented  by  a  historical  appendix  (chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxix.),  in  which 
Isaiah  makes  a  prominent  figure.     The  fourth  and  last  book  (chaps,  zl.- 
zlvi.),  as  Gesenius  thinks,  was  added  to  the  others  long  after  the  captivity. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases  previously  mentioned,  Gesenius  differs  from  his 
predecessors  in  the  higher  criticism^  only  in  degree,  refusing  to  go  with 
them  in  the  application^of  tbeir  principles,  but  holdiiig  fast  the  principles 
themselves.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  right  in  assuming,  npon  mere  con- 
jecture, several  different  collections  of  the  writings  of  Isaiah  formed  succes- 
sively, and  in  rejecting,  upon  mere  internal  evidence,  the  parts  which  do 
not  suit  his  purpose  or  his  theory,  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  give  any 
definite  reason  for  refusing  our  assent  to  the  more  thorough  application  of 
the  same  process  by  the  bolder  hand  of  Ewald.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Gesenius  is  correct  in  drawing  back  from  the  legitimate  results  of  such  a 
theory,  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  safe  or  definite  position, 
without  receding  further  and  relinquishing  the  theory  itself.     This  addi- 
tional reaction  has  not  failed  to  take  place  in  the  progress  of  the  contro- 
versy.    It  is  most  distinctly  marked  and  ably  justified  in  Havemick's 
Introduction  to  Isaiah,  where  the  author  lays  it  down,  not  as  a  makeshift 
or  a  desperate  return  to  old  opinions  without  ground  or  reason,  but  as 
the  natural  result  of  philological  and  critical  indaction,  that  the  writings 
of  Isaiah,  as  now  extant,  form  a  compact,  homogeneous,  and  well-ordered 
whole,  proceeding,  in  the  main,  if  not  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  hand  of 
the  original  author.     Whoever  has  been  called  to  work  his  way  through 
the  extravagant  and  endless  theories  of  the  'higher  criticism,'  without  those 
early  prepossessions  in  its  favour  which  grow  with  the  growth  of  almost 
every  German  scholar,  far  from  finding  this  new  doctrine  strange  or  arbi- 
trary, must  experience  a  feeling  of  relief  at  thus  landing  from  the  ocean  of 
conjecture  on  tiie  terra  firma  of  historical  tradition,  analogical  reasoning, 
and  common  sense.     The  advantages  of  such  a  ground  can  be  appreciated 
far  more  justly  after  sach  experience  than  before  it,  because  then  there 
might  be  a  misgiving  lest  some  one  of  the  many  possibilities  proposed 
as  substitutes  for  immemorial  tradition  might  prove  true ;  but  now  the 
reader,  having  found  by  actual  experiment,  not  only  that  these  ways  do  not 
lead  him  right,  but  that  they  lead  him  nowhere,  falls  back  with  strong 
assurance,  not  by  any  means  upon  all  the  minor  articles  of  the  ancient 
creed,  which  he  is  still  bound  and  determined  to  subject  to  critical  investi- 
gation, but  on  the  general  presumption  which  exists  in  all  such  cases, 
that  the  truth  of  what  is  obvious  to  common  sense  and  has  been  held 
from  the  beginning,  instead  of  being  the  exception  is  the  rule,  to  which  the 
flaws,  that  may  be  really  discovered  by  a  microscopic  criticism,  are  mere 
exceptions. 

■  That  Havemick  especially  has  not  been  governed  by  a  love  of  novelty 
or  opposition,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  his  retaining  in  its  substance- 
Gesenius's  division  and  arrangement  of  the  book,  while  he  rejects  the 
gratuitoQS  assumptions  held  by  that  eminent  interpreter  in  common  with 
his  predecessors.  According  to  Hiivemick  the  whole  book  consists  of  five 
connected  but  distinguishable  groups^  or  series  of  prophecies.  The  first 
(^up  (chaps.  L-xii.)  contains  IsaiiUi's  earliest  prophecies,  arranged  in  two 
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aeries,  easily  disiiDgnished  by  internal  marks.     The  first  six  chapters  hare 
a  general  character,  without  certain  reference  to  any  particular  historical 
occasion,  which  accoonts  for  the  endless  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  date  of  their  composition.     The  remaining  six  have  reference  to 
particular  occasions,  which  are  not  left  to  conjecture  but  distinctly  stated. 
They  embrace  the  principal  events  under  Ahaz,  and  illustrate  the  relation 
of  the  prophet  to  them.     The  sixth  chapter,  though  descriptive  of  the 
prophet's  ordination,  holds  its  proper  place,  as  an  addendum  to  the  fore- 
going prophecies,  designed  to  justify  their  dominant  tone  of  threatening 
and  reproof.     The  second  group  (chaps,  xiii.-xxiii.)  contains  a  series  of 
prophecies  against  certain  foreign  powers,  shewing  the  relation  of  the 
heathen  world  to  the  theocracy,  and  followed  by  a  sort  of  appendix  (chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii.),  summing  up  the  foregoiog  prophecies  and  she^viDg  the  results 
of  their  fulfilment  to  the  end  of  time.     He  maintains  the  genuineness  of 
all  the  prophecies  in  this  division  and  the  correctness  of  their  actual  posi- 
tion.    The  apparent  exception  in  chap.  xxii.  he  accounts  for,  by  supposing 
that  Judah  is  there  represented  as  reduced  by  gross  iniquity  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  heathen  state.     Another  explanation,  no  less  natural,  and  more 
complete,  because  it  accounts  for  the  remarkable  prophecy  against  an  in- 
dividual in  the  last  part  of  the  chapter,  is  afforded  by  ike  supposition,  that 
Judoh  is  there  considered  as  subject  to  a  foreign  and  probably  a  heathen 
influence,  viz.  that  of  Shebna.     (See  the  details  under  chap,  xxii.)     Haver- 
nick*s  third  group  (chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.)  contains  prophecies  relating  to  a 
particular  period  of  Hezekiah's  reign,  with  a  more  general  prospective 
sequel  (chaps,  xxxiv.  xxxv.),  as  in  the  second.     Here  again  he  examines 
and  rejects  the  various  arguments  adduced  by  modem  critics  to  disprove 
the  genuineness  of  certain  parts.     The  fourth  group  (chaps,  xxxri.-xxxix.) 
describes  in  historical  form  the  iofiuence  exerted  by  the  Prophet  at  a  later 
period  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.     Regarding  this  and  the  parallel  part  of 
Second  Kings  as  collateral  derivatives  firom  a  historical  writing  of  Isaiah, 
Havemick  is  led  by  the  mention  in  chap,  xxxvii.  88,  of  an  event  which 
happened  after  the  suppcsad  death  of  Isaiah,  to  ascribe  that  verse  and  the 
insertion  of  these  chapters  to  a  somewhat  later  hand.     He  maintains,  how- 
ever, that  so  far  from  being  inappropriate,  they  constitute  a  necessary  link 
between  the  third  group  and  the  fifth  (chap,  xl.-lxvi.),  in  which  the  whole 
result  of  his  prophetic  ministrations  to  the  end  of  time  is  vividly  depicted. 

The  critical  and  philological  arguments  of  Havemick,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  are  eminently,  learned  and  ingenious,  highly  original  and  yet 
conservative  of  ancient  and  invaluable  trath.  A  reference  to  them  is  the 
more  important  here  because  they  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  influence 
the  expositions  of  the  present  volume,  the  coincidence  between  them  as  to 
principle,  if  not  in  all  particular  conclusions,  being  only  the  more  satisfac- 
tory and  striking  upon  that  account.  The  same  remark  applies,  in  some 
degree  to  Drechsler's  Introduction,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  further 
movement  in  the  same  direction,  not  occasioned  by  the  other,  bnt  the  fruit 
of  independent  labour  in  the  same  field  and  under  the  same  influence.  It 
is  certainly  an  interesting  and  instractive  fact,  that  in  two  such  cases,  the 
conviction  of  the  unity,  integrity,  and  uncorntpted  genuineness  of  the  book* 
before  us,  even  as  to  its  arrangement  and  the  nexus  of  the  parts,  should 
have  been  reached  without  collusion,  by  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  very 
arguments  alleged  agaiost  it  by  the  ablest  critics  of  the  past  and  present 
generation.  Drechsler's  idea  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole  diflers  from  Havemick'Si 
in  going  further  from  the  modem  theory,  retaining  less  of  its  substratomi 
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the  hypothesis  of  different  collectioDS,  and  ascribing  to  the  book,  as  we 
possess  it,  a  more  absolute  and  perfect  nnity.  Drechsler  dismisses  the 
whole  qnestion  with  respect  to  the  precise  date  of  particnlar  passages,  as 
equally  insolable  and  unimportant;  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  through* 
out  the  book  the  only  editor,  compiler,  or  arranger,  of  whom  any  trace  can 
be  discerned,  is  one  who  exercised  the  rights  of  an  author;  draws  from  this 
and  other  marks  of  an  internal  kind,  a  confirmation  of  the  old  opinion,  that 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  collection  are,  so  far  as  we  can  hope  to 
ascertain,  from  one  and  the  same  hand ;  and  thenceforth  assumes  it  as  a 
principle  or  maxim,  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  any  passage 
as  originally  uttered,  we  hare  no  need  or  authority  to  trace  it  further  back 
than  its  reduction  to  its  present  shape  by  the  original  author. 

With  respect  to  the  divisions  of  the  book,  his  theory  may  seem  at  first 
sight  artificial,  but  is  really  distinguished  by  simplicity  as  well  as  ingenuity. 
He  sets  out  by  assuming  two  great  crises  or  conjunctures  in  Isaiah's  minis- 
try, about  which  all  his  prophecies  may  be  arranged.  The  first  is  the 
invasion  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  second  the  invasion  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  These  he  regards  as  the  centre  of  two  great  prophetic  schemes 
or  systems,  forming  one  harmonious  whole,  but  between  themselves  dis- 
tinguished by  the  prevalence  of  threatening  and  reproof  in  one,  of  promise 
and  consolation  in  the  other.  To  each  of  these  great  critical  events  in  tbe 
history  corresponds  a  central  point  or  focus  in  the  prophecy,  from  which  in 
both  directions  we  may  trace  a  regular  connection  in  the  book,  stretching 
back  into  the  past  and  forward  into  the  future,  in  the  way  of  preparation 
on  the  one  hand  and  completion  on  the  other.  The  focus  of  the  first  great 
prophetic  scheme  he  fixes  in  the  seventh  chapter,  that  of  the  other  in  the 
thirty-sixth  and  thirty- seventh.  The  sixth  is  a  direct  preparation  for  the 
seventh ;  the  fifth  for  the  sixth ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  for  the 
fifth  ;  the  first  is  a  general  introduction  to  the  whole.  Then  on  the  other 
side,  the  promises  and  threatenings  of  the  seventh  chapter  are  repeated, 
amplified,  and  varied,  first  with  respect  to  Judah  and  Israel  in  chaps, 
viii.-xii.,  then  with  respect  to  foreign  powers  in  chaps,  xiii.-xxiii.,  and  lastly 
in  a  general  summing  up  and  application  to  all  times  and  places  in  chaps, 
xxiv.-xxvii.,  which  closes  the  first  system.  The  other  cenb«l  prophecy,  in 
chaps,  xxxvi.  andxxxvii.,is  likewise  introduced  by  apreparatoiy  series(chaps. 
xzviii.-xxxv.),  all  relating  to  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  on  the  other  hand 
carried  out,  first  historically  (chaps,  xxxvii.  xxxix.),  then  prophetically 
(chaps,  xl.-xlvi.)  to  the  end  of  time. 

However  fanciful  or  German  this  hypothesis  may  seem,  it  cannot  be 
attentively  considered  without  giving  rise  to  this  reflection,  that  a  book 
affording  the  materials  and  conditions  even  for  a  fanciful  device,  of  which 
unity  and  symmetry  are  essential  elements,  cannot  well  be  a  farrago  of  dis- 
cordant parts  produced  at  random  and  combined  by  chance.  The  opposite 
hypothesis,  if  once  assumed,  can  be  applied  with  ease  to  any  case,  however 
clear  the  signs  of  unity  may  be,  for  the  details  of  proof  are  all  involved  in 
the  primary  assumption  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  maintain  the  hypo- 
thesis of  harmony  where  harmony  does  not  exist.  It  requires  little  inge- 
nuity or  learning  to  discover  and  exaggerate  appearances  of  discord  even 
where  there  is  agreement ;  but  to  create  the  appearance  of  agreement  in 
the  midst  of  discord  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  sophistry  or  eloquence 
except  the  most  consummate.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be,  that 
Drechsler's  theory,  however  fanciful  it  may  appear,  especially  as  stated  by 
himself,  is  but  another  exhibition  of  the  tziith  maintained  by  Hdvemick,  to 
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wit,  thai  the  book  before  ns  is,  in  form  as  well  as  substance,  the  original 
and  genuine  production  of  Isaiah. 

The  view  which  baa  now  been  taken  of  the  progress  of  opinion,  with 
respect  to  the  arrangement  and  division  of  the  book  before  us,  first  its 
downward  progress  from  a  firm  traditional  belief  to  the  extreme  of  a  lawless 
and  irrational  scepticism,  and  then  its  upward  course  by  dint  of  argument 
to  an  enlightened  and  confirmed  historical  assurance,  makes  it  almost  im- 
possible to  close  without  a  glance  at  the  ulterior  stages  which  may  yet 
remain  of  this  restorative  process.  Considering  the  principle  on  which  it 
has  been  thus  far  carried  on,  the  proved  unsoundness  oi  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis, and  the  analogy  of  all  like  cases,  it  might  plausibly  be  stated,  as 
the  probable  result  of  this  return  to  experience  and  common  sense,  that 
men  whose  eyes  have  thus  been  opened  will  eventually  throw  to  the  moles 
and  to  the  bats  the  cherished  figment,  upon  which  a  large  part  of  their 
errors  has  been  built,  to  wit,  the  groundless  assumption,  that  the  sacred 
wTitings  of  the  Jews  were  passed  from  hand  to  bond  by  private  circulation 
and  transcription,  like  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  accidentally  collected 
into  volumes,  mixed  together,  mutilated,  magnified  by  forgery  or  ignorant 
interpolation,  and  at  last  sent  down  to  us,  to  be  the  subject  of  empirical  deci- 
sions without  number  or  agreement.  Or  if  this  be  gone  already,  it  may  be 
the  next  step  to  discard  the  notion,  not  monopolized  by  any  class  or  school 
of  critics,  that  the  several  parts  of  such  a  book  as  that  before  us  were,  and 
must  have  been,  delivered  as  set  speeches  or  occasional  discourses,  then 
reduced  to  writing  one  by  one,  and  put  together  by  degrees,  or  even  by  a 
later  hand  and  in  a  distant  age.  On  this  gratuitons  assumption  rests  a 
large  part  of  the  most  perplexing  difficulties  which  attend  the  critical  inter- 
pretation of  Isaiah,  and  which  all  would  disappear  if  we  could  see  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  book  is  a  continuous  production  of  a  single 
mind,  at  one  great  effort,  long  protracted,  it  may  be,  but  not  entirely  sus- 
pended, or  renewed  from  time  to  time  upon  occasion.  The  mention  of  dis- 
tinct events  and  dates  no  more  establishes  the  fact  here  questioned,  than 
the  sweep  of  Paulas  chronology,  in  his  epistle  to  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
proves  that  it  was  written  piecemeal  from  the  time  of  his  conversion.  All 
analogy,  both  scriptural  and  general,  without  some  countervailing  reason 
for  believing  otherwise,  would  favour  the  conclusion  that  a  book  Uke  that 
before  us  was  produced  by  a  continuous  effort.  But  besides  this  negative 
presumption,  we  have  one  distinct  example  of  the  very  thing  proposed,  or 
rather  two,  for  it  is  matter  of  record  that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  twice  re- 
duced to  writing,  by  divine  command,  the  prophecies  of  many  years  (see 
Jer.  xxxvi.  2,  4,  28,  82),  or  rather  of  his  whole  preceding  ministry.  If 
this  be  possible  in  one  case,  it  is  possible  in  others.  If  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  that  Jeremiah*  s  constant  inspiration  was  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  truth  of  such  a  record,  or  that  he  was  specially  inspired  for  the 
very  purpose,  we  need  have  none  in  supposing  that  Isaiah,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  ministry,  recorded  the  whole  series  of  his  prophecies,  and  left  them 
upon  everlasting  record,  as  we  have  them  now.  To  us  it  matters  little 
whether  he  recalled  exactly  the  precise  words  uttered  upon  each  occasion, 
or  received  by  a  new  revelation  such  a  summary  as  God  was  pleased  to 
substitute  instead  of  it.  Our  concern  is  not  with  prophecies  now  lost, 
whether  written  or  oral,  but  with  those  now  extant  and  recorded /or  our 
learning.  It  is  these,  and  only  these,  that  we  interpret,  it  is  only  these 
that  can  command  our  fJEiith.    The  supposition  now  suggested,  while  it 
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would  preclude  a  thonsand  pettj  qnestioDS  gendered  by  the  neological' 
hypothesis,  would  also,  when  combined  livith  the  traditional  devotion  of  the 
Jews  to  the  preservation  of  their  scriptares,  famish  a  solid  ground  for  the 
belief,  that  what  Isaiah  wrote  three  thousand  years  ago  we  read  to-day, 
without  resorting  to  the  needless  supposition  of  a  miracle,  or  shutting  out 
the  possibility  of  minor  deviations  from  the  autograph  in  every  extant 
manuscript.  All  that  we  needed  we  should  have,  to  fvit,  a  rational  assur- 
ance that  the  book,  as  a  book,  without  descending  to  enumerate  its 
letters,  is  precisely  what  it  was,  in  form  and  substance,  when  originally 
written. 

.  If  this  supposition  were  assumed  as  the  basis  of  our  exposition,  it  would 
materially  modify  its  form,  in  some  respects,  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
accustomed  method  of  division  into  prophecies  with  separate  dates,  and  in- 
troducing the  same  method  which  is  practised  with  respect  to  Paul's  epistles, 
or  the  undivided  prophecies,  like  that  of  Hosea.  The  conventional  division 
into  verses  and  chapters  (the  latter  wholly  modem  and  in  several  instances 
absurd)  might  be  retained  as  a  convenient  mode  of  reference ;  but  the 
exegetical  division  of  the  first  part  of  Isaiah  would  no  longer  be  historical  or 
critical,  but  merely  analytical  and  logical,  as  in  the  present  universal  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  of  the  book.  In  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  prophecies  from  chaps,  i.  to  xl.,  the  usual  distinctive  plan 
has  been  adopted,  partly  in  deference  to  established  custom  and  the 
authority  of  other  writers,  partly  because  the  ideas  just  expressed  were  not 
assumed  a  priori,  as  an  arbitrary  basis  of  intei*pretation,  but  deduced  from 
it  a  posteriori,  as  its  actual  result.  In  the  mean  time,  it  will  be  observed 
that  various  opportunities  have  been  omLraced,  to  check  and  counteract  the 
tendencv'  to  needless  or  excessive  subdivision. 

The  prophecies  expounded  in  the  first  part  of  the  volume  may  be  con- 
sidered introductory,  in  various  respects,  to  the  remainder  of  the  book,  not 
only  because  earlier  in  date,  and  relating  for  the  most  part  to  a  nearer 
futurity,  but  also  as  afifordiog  the  only  satisfactory  data,  upon  which  the 
exposition  of  the  rest  can  be  founded. 


n.  THE  LATER  PROPHECIES,  CHAPS.  XL.-LXVI. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  prophetic  office  was  the  ex- 
position of  the  Law,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  peculiar 
form  in  which  the  Church  was  organized  until  the  advent  of  Messiah.  This 
inspired  exposition  was  of  absolute  necessity,  in  order  to  prevent  or  to 
correct  mistakes  which  were  constantlv  arisinst^  not  onlv  from  the  blindness 
and  perverseness  of  the  people,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  system 
under  which  they  lived.  That  system,  being  temporary  and  symbolical, 
was  necessarily  material,  ceremonial,  and  restrictive  in  its  forms ;  as  nothing 
purely  spiritual  could  be  symbolical  or  typical  of  other  spiritual  things,  nor 
could  a  catholic  or  free  constitution  have  secured  the  necessary  segregation 
of  the  people  from  all  others  for  a  temporary  purpose. 

The  evils  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things  were  the  same  that  have 
occurred  in  many  other  like  cases,  and  may  all  be  derived  from  the  superior 
influence  of  sensible  objects  on  the  mass  of  men,  and  from  the  consequent 
propensity  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the  use  of  the  means,  and  to  confound 
the  sign  with  the  thing  signified.  The  precise  form  and  degree  of  this 
perversion  no  doubt  varied  with  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances,  and 
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ft'eorrosponilmg  dilTi^reDce  mast  baTs  existed  in  the  action  of  tha  Proptieta 
Who  wen  called  to  eiert  a'coirectiTe  infloanca  on  these  abnsea.'^  C-s£  :.-[^ 
■f-In  the'  dayi  of  Henkuth,  tlie  national  corrnption  liad  aliead;  paued 
ilirongli  Bevenl  phasei,'  each  of  which  nught  sUll  be  traced  in  its  effectfli 
and  none  of  which  had  wholly  ranished.  Sometimes  the  prevailing  tendeney 
had  been  to  ntaka  the  ceremonial  form  of  the  Mosaic  vorahip,  toA  iyt 
eooaeqaent  coincidence  in  certain  pointiwith  the  religions  of  ■niroimding 
nations,  an  occasion  or  a  pretext  for  adopting  heathen  rites  and  usages,  at 
first  as  a  mere  extension  and  enlargement  of  the  ritoal  itself,  then  mcna 
boldly  as  an  arbitraiy  mixtore  of  heterogeneons  elements,  and  lastly  as  an 
open  and  entire  nibstitatian  of  the  false  for  the  Ine,  and  of  Baal,  Ashtoretlr, 
dr  Moloch,  for  Jehovah. 

At  other  dmes  the  same  corrnption  bad  assnmed  a  less  reTolting  form, 
and  been  contented  with  perrortiog  the  Uosaio  inatitntions  while  extemallj 
and  zealonaly  adhering  to  them.     The  two  points  from  which  this  insidiooa 

Eroeeas  of  perversion  set  out  were  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ceremonial 
iw,  and  the  relation  of  the  chosen  people  to  the  rest  of  men.  As  to  the 
first,  it  soon  became  a  current  and  at  last  a  fixed  opinion  with  the  mass  of 
iireligioos  Jews,  that  Uie  ritnal  acts  of  tha  llosaic  service  had  an  intrinaie 
efficaej,  or  a  kind  of  magical  effect  npon  tha  moral  and  spiritnol  state  of  the 
worshipper.  Against  this  error  the  Laiv  itself  had  partially  provided  bj 
occasional  violations  and  snspensions  of  its  own  most  rigorons  demands, 
plainly  implying  that  the  rites  were  not  intrinsically  efficacious,  bat  significant 
of  something  else.  As  a  single  instance  of  this  general  &ct  it  mar  be 
mentioned,  that  alUtongh  the  sacrifice  of  life  is  everywhere  throaghoat  the 
ceremonial  law  presented  as  the  symbol  of  atonement,  3ret  in  certain  cases, 
where  the  circomstanc&s  of  the  ofierer  forbade  an  animal  oblation,  ha  was 
snfiered  to  present  one  of  a  vegetable  natnre,  even  whore  the  service  was 
directly  and  exclasively  expiatory;  a  Enbstitntion  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  an  intrinsic  virtue  or  a  magical  efiect,  but  perfectly  in 
harmony  with  that  of  a  symboUcal  and  typical  design,  in  which  the  nni- 
formity  of  tha  external  symbol,  although  rigidly  maintained  in  general, 
might  be  dispensed  with  in  a  rare  and  special  ease  without  absnrdi^  or 


It  might  easily  be  sbevm  that  the  same  coirectiva  was  provided  by  the 
Law  itself  in  its  occssionol  depairtnre  &om  its  own  reqnisitions  as  to  time  and 
place,  and  the  officiating  person ;  so  that  no  analogy  whatever  really  sxists 
between  the  Leritical  economy,  even  ss  expounded  by  itself,  and  tha  ritual 
systems  which  in  later  times  have  been  so  confidently  built  upon  it.  But 
the  single  instance  which  has  bean  already  cited  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  pervetsion  which  at  an  early  period  bad  taken  root  among  the 
Jews  as  to  the  real  natnre  and  design  of  their  ceremonial  aerricea.  The 
natural  effect  of  such  an  error  on  the  apurit  and  the  morals  is  too  obvious  is 
itself,  and  too  expUcitly  recorded  In  the  sacred  history,  to  reqnire  either 
proof  or  illostration. 

On  the  Other  ^reat  point,  the'  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Euiroimding 
nations,  their  opinions  seem  to  have  become  at  an  early  period  equally 
erroneous.  In  this  as  in  the  other  case,  they  went  wrong  by  a  sup^ficiu 
judgment  founded  on  appearances,  by  looking  simply  at  the  means  bafon 
them,  end  neither  forwards  to  their  end,  nor  backwards  to  their  origin. 
From  the  indisputable  facts  of  Israel's  divine  election  aa  the  people  of 
Jehovah,  their  eitmordinary  preservation  as  such,  and  their  nndistarbed  ez- 
clusive  possession  of  the  written  word  and  the  accompanying  ritea,  they  had 
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drawn  tbe  natural  but  false  eondnsion,  thai  this  national  pre-eminence  waa 
founded  on  intrinaic  eansea,  or  at  least  on  some  original  and  perpetoal 
distmetion  in  their  &Toar.  This  led  them  to  repudiate  or  forget  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  their  whole  histozy,  to  wit,  that  thej  were  set  apart  and 
kept  apart,  not  for  the  ruin  and  disgrace,  bnt  for  the  ultimate  benefit  and 
ly>nour  of  the  whole  world,  or  rather  of  the  whole  Church  which  was  to  be 
gathered  from  all  nations,  and  of  which  the  ancient  Israel  was  designed  to 
be  the  symbol  and  the  representative.  As  it  had  pleased  God  to  elect  a 
certain  portion  of  mankind  to  everlasting  life  through  Christ,  so  it  pleased 
htm  that  until  Christ  came,  this  body  of  elect  ones,  scattered  through  all 
dimes  and  ages,  should  be  represented  by  a  single  nation,  and  that  this 
representative  body  should  be  the  sole  depository  of  divine  truth  and  a 
divinely  instituted  worship ;  while  the  ultimate  design  of  this  arrangement 
was  kept  constantly  in  view  by  the  free  access  which  in  all  ages  was  afforded 
to  the  Gentiles  who  consented  to  embrace  the  true  religion. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  understand  how  the  Jews  could  reconcile  the 
immemorial  reception  of  proselytes  from  other  nations,  with  the  dogma  of 
national  superiority  and  exclusive  hereditary  right  to  the  divine  favour.  The 
only  solution  of  this  singular  phenomenon  is  furnished  by  continual  recur- 
rence to  the  great  representative  principle  on  which  the  Jewish  Church  was 
organized,  and  which  was  carried  out  not  only  in  the  separation  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  from  other  men,  but  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the 
body  itself,  and  more  especially  in  the  separation  of  a  whole  tribe  from  the 
rest  of  Israel,  and  of  a  single  ficunily  in  Uiat  tribe  from  the  other  Levites, 
and  of  a  single  person  in  that  family,  in  whom  was  finally  concentrated  the 
whole  representation  of  the  Body  on  the  one  hand,  while  on  the  other  he 
was  a  constituted  type  of  the  Head. 

If  the  Jews  could  have  been  made  to  understand  or  to  remember  that 
their  national  pre-eminence  was  representative,  not  original ;  symbolical, 
not  real ;  provisional,  not  perpetual ;  it  could  never  have  betrayed  them 
into  hatred  or  contempt  of  other  nations,  but  would  rather  have  cherished 
an  enlarged  and  catholic  spirit,  as  it  did  in  the  most  enlightened';  an  effect 
which  may  be  clearly  traced  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  David,  and  Isaiah. 
That  view  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  which  regards  this  Jewish  bigotry  as 
its  genuine  spirit  is  demonstrably  a  false  one.  The  true  spirit  of  the  old 
economy  was  not  indeed  a  latitudinarian  indifference  to  its  institutions,  or  a 
premature  anticipation  of  a  state  of  things  still  future.  It  was  scrupulously 
foithful  even  to  &e  temporary  institutions  of  the  ancient  Church ;  but  while 
it  looked  upon  them  as  obligatory,  it  did  not  look  upon  them  as  perpetuaL 
It  obeyed  the  present  requisitions  of  Jehovah,  bnt  still  Idoked  fonrord  to 
something  better.  Hence  the  fi^ilure  to  account,  on  any  other  supposition, 
for  the  seeming  contradictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  reforence  to  the 
ceremonies,  of  the  Law.  If  worthless,  why  were  they  so  conscientiously 
observed  by  the  best  and  wisest  men  ?  If  intrinsicaUy  valuable,  why  are 
they  disparaged  and  almost  repudiated  by  the  same  men  ?  Simply  because 
ttey  were  neither  worthless  nor  intrinsically  valuable,  bnt  appointed  tempo- 
rary signs  of  something  to  be  otherwise  revealed  thereafter ;  so  that  it  was 
equally  impious  and  foolish  to  reject  them  altogether  with  the  sceptic,  and 
to  rest  in  them  for  ever  with  the  formalist. 

...  It  is  no  less  true,  and  for  exactly  the  same  reason,  that  the  genuine  spirit 
x>f  the  old  economy  was  equaUy  adverse  to  all  religious  mixture  with  the 
heathen  or  renunciation  of  the  Jewish  privileges  on  one  hand,  and  to  all 
isontracted  national  conceit  and  hatred  of  the  Gentiles  on  the  other.    Yet 
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botL  tliest  forma  of  error  had  become  filed  in  the  Jewish  creed  and  character 
long  b«fore  the  dftjs  of  Hazekiali.  That  thej  wen  not  niuTersal  oven  then, 
ve  have  abundant  proof  in  the  Old  Testament.  Even  in  the  wont  of 
times,  there  is  reason  to  belieTs  that  a  portion  of  the  people  held  fast  to  the 
trne  doctrine  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  eztraordinarf  system  nnder  which 
thej  lived.  How  large  this  more  enlightened  party  waa  at  any  time,  and 
to  how  small  a  remnant  it  was  ever  ledaced,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
Mcertaining  ;  hut  we  know  that  it  waa  always  in  existence,  and  that  it  coa- 
Btitnted  the  trne  Israel,  the  real  Chnrch  of  the  Old  Testament. 

To  this  chuB  the  corraptioo  of  the  general  body  must  have  been  a  came 
not  only  of  sorrow  but  of  apprehension ;  and  if  express  prophetic  threaten- 
ings  had  been  waaUng,  they  conid  scarcely  fail  to  anticipate  the  paniahment 
and  even  the  rejection  of  their  nation.  Bat  in  this  anticipation  they  were 
themselves  liable  to  eiror.  Their  associations  were  so  intimately  blended 
with  the  institntioDS  under  which  they  lived,  that  they  most  have  fonnd  it 
hard  to  separate  the  idea  of  Israel  aa  a  church  from  that  of  Israel  as  % 
nation  ;  a  difficulty  similar  in  kind,  however  different  in  degree,  &om  that 
which  we  experience  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  continued  existence  of 
I  the  sonl  without  the  body.     And  u  all  men,  in  the  latter  case,  however 

I  folly  thoy  may  be  persuaded  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit  and  of 

I  its  future  disembodied  state,  habitually  speak  of  it  in  terms  strictly  appli- 

I  cable  only  to  its  present  state,  so  the  ancient  saints,  however  strong  their 

I  faith,  were  nnder  the  necessity  of  framing  their  conceptions,  aa  to  futnrs 

things,  upon  the  model  of  those  present ;  and  the  imperceptible  extenaioa 
of  this  process  beyond  the  liroita  of  necesatty,  would  naturally  tend  to  gene- 
rate errors  not  of  form  merely  but  of  substance.  Among  these  we  may 
readily  suppose  to  have  had  place  the  idea,  that  as  Israel  had  been  unfaith- 
fdl  to  its  tiTist,  and  was  to  be  rejected,  the  Church  or  People  of  God  must 
as  a  body  share  the  same  fate ;  or  in  other  words,  that  if  this  national  Israel 
perished,  the  spiritual  Israel  mnst  perish  with  it,  at  least  so  far  aa  to  be 
disorganized  and  resolved  into  its  elementa. 

The  same  confusion  of  ideas  still  exists  among  the  oninstructed  clasaea, 
and  to  acme  extent  among  the  more  enlightened  also,  in  those  eountriea  whers 
the  Choreh  has  for  ages  been  a  national  establishment,  and  scarcely  known 
in  any  other  form ;  as,  for  Instance,  in  Sweden  and  Norway  among  Pro- 
testants, or  Spain  and  Portugal  among  the  Papists.     To  the  most  devout  in 
.   ''     such  communities  the  down&ll  of  the  hierarchical  estahlishmeat  seems  per- 
^s,  fecUy  identical  with  the  extinction  of  the  Obnrch ;  and  nothing  but  a  long 
J  course  of  instruction,  and  perhaps  experience,  could  enable  them  to  form 
I       the  idea  of  a  disembodied,  nnestablisbed  Christian  Church.    If  such  ntis- 
takes  are  possible  and  real  even  now,  we  have  little  reason  either  to  dispute 
their  existence  or  to  wonder  at  it,  under  the  complicated  forms  and  in  the 
imperfect  light  of  the  Koatuc  dispensation.     It  ia  not  only  credible  but 
altogether  natural,  that  even  true  believers,  unassisted  by  a  special  revela- 
tion, should  have  ahunned  the  extreme  of  looking  upon  larael's  pre-eminence 
among  the  nations  as  original  and  perpetual,  only  by  verging  towards  the 
opposite  error  of  supposbg  that  the  down&ll  of  the  nation  would  involve 
the  abolition  of  the  Church,  and  human  unbelief  defeat  the  purposes  and 
make  v^  the  promises  of  God. 

Here  then  are  several  distinct  but  cognate  fbrnu  of  error,  which  appear 
to  have  gained  currency  among  the  Jews  before  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  in 
relation  to  the  two  great  distinctive  features  of  their  national  condition,  the 
ceremonial  law  and  their  sechuion  from  the  Gentiles.    Upon  each  of  these    . 
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points  there  were  two  shades  of  opinion  entertained  by  very  diflbreni  classes*.  ' 
The  Uosaie  eeremonies  were  with  some  a  pretext  &i  idohitoons  obserranees  ; 
%hi]e  others  rested  in  them»noi  as  types  or  symbols,' bat  :as  e£Bcaeioaa 
means  of  expiation.  ..The  pre*eminence  of;  Israel  was  by  some  regarded  as 
perpetoal ;- while  others  apprehended  in  its  termination  the  extinction  of 
the  Chnrch  itselL  .These  rarions  forms  of  error  might  be  yarioosly  .com-^ 
bined  and  modified  in  different  cases,  and  their  general  resoltmnst  of  course 
have  contributed  largely  to  determine  the  character  of  the  Chnrch  and 
nation. 

;•  It  was  noty  perhaps,  until  these  errors  had  begun  to  take  a  definite  snd 
settled  form  among  the  |)eopley  that  the  Prophets,  who  had  hitherto  con*, 
fined  themselves  to  oral  mstruction  Or  historical  composition,  were  directed 
to  utter  and  record  for  constant  use  discourses  meant  to  be  corrective  or 
condemnatory  of  these  dangerous  perversions.    This  may  at  least  be  re- 
garded as  a  plausible  solution  of  the  fiict  that  prophetic  writing  in  the  strict 
sense  became  so  much  more  abundant  in  the  later  days  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history.     Of  these  prophetic  writings,  still  preserved  in  our  canon, 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  which  has  not  a  perceptible  and  direct  bearing  on 
the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion  which  has  been  described.     This  is  empha- 
tically true  of  l8aiah*s  Earlier  Prophecies,  which,  though  so  various  in  form, 
are  all  adapted  to  correct  the  errors  in  question,  or  to  establish  the  antago- 
nistic truths.     This  general  design  of  these  predictions  might  be  so  used  as 
to  throw  new  light  upon  their  exposition,  by  connecting  it  more  closely  with 
the  prevalent  errors  of  the  ancient  Church  than  has  been  attempted  in  our 
Commentary  on  that  portion  of  the  book.     Guided  even  by  this  vague 
suggestion,  an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  for  the  most  part  to  determine 
with  respect  to  each  successive  section  whether  it  was  speedily  intended 
to  rebuke  idolatry,  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  formalist  in  reference  to  the 
ceremonial  system,  to  bring  down  the  arrogance  of  a  mistaken  nationality,. 
or  to  console  the  true  believer  by  assuring  him  that  though  the  camid 
Israel  should  perish,  the  true  Israel  must  endure  for  ever.     -• 
,  But  although  this  purpose  may  be  traced,  to  some  extent,  in  all  the  pro- 
phecies, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  part  of  the  canon  would  be 
occupied  with  a  direct ^  extensive,  and  continuous  exhibition  of  the  truth 
npon  a  subject,  so  momentous ;  and  the  date  of  such  a  prophecy  could 
scarcely  be  assigned  to  any  other  period  so  naturally  as  to  that  which  has 
been  specified — the  reign  of  Hezddah,  when  all  the  various  forms  of  error, 
and  corruption  which  had  successively  prevailed  were  coexistent,  when 
idolatry,  although  suppressed  by  law,  was  still  openly  or  secretly  practised,, 
and  in  many  cases  superseded  only  by  a  hypocritical  formality  and  ritual 
reb'gion,  attended  by  an  overweening  sense  of  the  national  pre-eminence 
of  Israel,  firom  which  even  the  most  godly  seem  to  have  found  refuge  in 
despondent  fears  and  sceptical  misgivings.    At  such  a  time, — ^when  the 
theocracy  had  long  since  reached  and  passed  its  zenith,  and  a  series  of 
providential  shocks,  with  intervals  of  brief  repose,  had  already  begun  to 
loosen  the  fioundations  of  the  old  economy  in  preparation  for  its  ultimata 
removal, — such  a  discourse  as  that  supposed  must  have  been  eminentiy 
seasonable,  if  not  absolutely  needed,  to  rebuke  sin,  correct  error,  and  sus- 
tain the  hopes  of  true  believers.    It  was  equally  important,  nay,  essential 
to  the  great  end  of  the  temporary  system,  that  the  way  for  its  final  abroga- 
tion should  be  gradually  prepared,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  it  should  he- 
maintained  in  constant  operation.  ii  [  .1 
.wif  the  circumstances  of  the  times  which  have  been  stated  are  enough  to. 
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makaii  probable  ibat,  suck  a  Teyelation.woold  be  giT6n^\ibe7  will  also  aid 
TULin  detennining  beforeband,  not  ixL  detail,  bat  m  tHe  general,  its  form  aiid 
character.;  .iIEbe  historical .  occasion  and  the  end  proposed  woald  natarallj 
lead  OS  to  expect  in  such  a  book  the  simultaneons  or  idtemate  presentation 
of  a  few  great  leading  truths,  perhaps  with  accomponjing  refutation  of  the 
adverse  errors,  and  with  each  reproofs,  remonstrances,  and  ezhortatioziiSy 
promises  and  threatenings,  as  the  condition  of  the  people  springing  from 
these  errors  might  require,  not  only  at  the  date  of  the  pre<£ction,  but  in 
later  times.  In  executing  this  design,  the  prophet  might  have  been  expected 
to  pursue  a  method  more  rhetoric»&l  than  logical,  and  to  enforce  his  doc- 
trine, not  so  much  bj  dry  didactic  statements  as  by  animated  argument, 
combined  with  earnest  exhortation,  passionate  appeals,  poetical  apostrophes, 
impressive  repetitions,  and  illustrations  drawn  both  from  the  ancient  and 
the  later  history  of  Israel.  In  fine,  from  what  has  been  already  said  it 
follows  that  the  doctrines  which  would  naturally  constitute  the  staple  of  the 
prophecy  in  such  a  case,  are  those  relating  to  the  true  design  of  Israera 
vocation  and  seclusion,  from  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  ceremonial  institu- 
tions under  which  he  was  in  honourable  bondage.  The  sins  and  errors 
which  find  their  condenmation  in  the  statement  of  these  truths  are  those  of 
actual  idolatry,  a  ritual  formality,  a  blinded  nationality,  and  a  despondent 
apprehension  of  the  failure  of  Jehovah's  promise.  Such  might  even  a 
piiori  be  regarded  as  the  probable  structure  and  complexion  of'a  prophecy 
or  series  of  prophecies  intended  to  secure  the  end  in  question.  If  the  per- 
son called  to  this  important  service  had  already  been  the  organ  of  divine 
communications  upon  other  subjects,  or  with  more  direct  reference  to  other 
objects,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  a  marked  diversity  between  these 
former  prophecies  and  that  uttered  under  a  new  impulse.  Besides  the 
very  great  and  striking  difference  which  must  always  be  perceptible  between 
a  series  of  detached  compositions,  varying,  and  possibly  remote  from  one 
another  as  to  date,  and  a  continuous  discourse  on  one  great  theme,  there 
would  be  other  unavoidable  distinctions  springing  directly  from  the  new  and 
wide  scope  of  prophetic  vision,  and  from  the  concentration  in  one  vision  of 
the  elements  diffused  through  many  others.  This  diversity  would  be  . 
enhanced,  of  course,  by  any  striking  difference  of  outward  circumstances, 
such  as  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer,  his  matured  experience,  his  seclusion 
from  the  world  and  from  active  life,  or  any  other  changes  which  might  have 
the  same  effect ;  but  even  in  the  absence  of  these  outward  causes,  the  diver- 
sity would  still  be  very  great  and  unavoidable. 

.From  these  probabilities  let  us  now  turn  to  realities.  Precisely  such  a 
book  as  that  described  is  extant,  having  formed  a  part  of  the  collection  of 
Isaiah's  Prophecies  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  the  canon  can  be  traced, 
without  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  different  tradition  among  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians as  to  the  author.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  chapters  are  precisely 
fluch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  &e  circumstances  under  which  they 
Are  alleged  to  have  been  written,  and  their  variations  from  the  earlier  chap- 
ters such  as  must  have  been  expected  from  the  change  in  the  circumstances 
themselves.  -      ^ 

A  cursory  inspection  of  these  Later  Prophecies  is  enough  to  satisfy  the 
reader  that  he  has  before  him  neither  a  concatenated  argument  nor  a  mass 
of  fragments,  but  a  continuous  discourse,  in  which  the  same  great  topics 
are  continually  following  each  other,  somewhat  modified  in  form  and  com* 
bination,  but  essentially  the  same  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  If  re- 
<[uired  to  designate  a  single  theme  as  that  of  the  whole  series,  we  might 


B$Je\j  give  the  preference  to  Isnel,  the  Peculiar  People,  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Test&ment,  its  origin,  yocation,  mission,  Btns  and  sufieringB,  fonaer  ex-  . 
perieuce,  and  final  deetinj.  The  doctrine  inculcated  aa  to  this  great  aub- 
ject,  may  be  smnmarilj  stated  tboa.  The  race  of  Israel  was  chosen  from 
ftmong  the  other  nations,  and  maintained  in  the  possession  of  peculiar  pn- 
vilegee,  not  for  the  sake  of  anj  originaJ  or  acquired  merit,  hut  bj  a 
aOTereipi  act  of  the  dirine  will ;  not  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit  and 
Aggrandisement,  but  for  the  ultimate  sal^atioa  of  the  woild.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  Law  were  of  do  intriusio  efficacy,  and  when  n  regarded  ud 
relied  on,  becoma  hateful  in  the  sight  of  God.  Still  more  absurd  and 
im^ooi  was  the  practice  of  analogous  ceremonies,  not  In  obedience  to 
JehoTah's  will,  but  in  the  worship  of  imaginary  deities  or  idols.  The 
Leritical  rites,  besides  immediate  tues  of  a  lower  kind,  were  symbols  of 
Qod'a  holiness  and  man's  cormption,  the  necessity  of  expiation  in  genenl, 
and  of  expiation  by  Ticarions  suffering  in  partisnlar.  ijnong  them  there 
were  also  types,  prophetic  symbols,  of  the  very  form  in  which  the  great 
work  of  atonement  was  to  be  accomplisbed,  and  of  Him  by  whom  it  was  to 
be  performed.  Until  this  work  was  finished,  and  this  Saviour  come,  the 
promise  of  both  was  exclusively  entrusted  to  the  chosen  people,  who  were 
bound  to  preserve  it  both  in  its  written  and  its  ritual  form.  To  this  mo- 
mentous trast  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  hod  been  unfiuthful,  some 
RTowedly  forsaking  it  as  open  idolaters,  some  practically  betraying  it  as 
formal  hypocrites.  For  these  and  other  consequent  offences,  Israel  as  a 
nation  was  to  be  r^ected  and  depriTed  of  its  pre-eminence.  But  in  so 
doing  God  would  not  cast  off  his  people.  The  promises  to  Israel,  con- 
ndered  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  shonld  endure  to  the  body  of  believers, 
the  rgmnant  according  to  tlte  eltetim  of  grace.  These  were  in  fact  from 
the  b^inning  the  true  Israel,  the  true  seed  of  Abraham,  the  Jews  who  were 
Jews  iinrardlg.  In  these  the  continued  existence  of  the  Church  should  be 
secured  and  perpetuated,  first  within  the  limits  of  the  outward  Israel,  and 
then  by  the  accession  of  believing  Gentiles  to  the  spiritaal  Israel.  \fh.ea 
the  fulness  of  time  shonld  come  for  the  removal  of  the  temporary  and  re- 
strictive institntions  of  the  old  economy,  that  change  should  be  so  ordered 
as  not  only  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  the  Church  from  ceremonial  bond- 
age, bnt  at  the  same  time  to  attest  the  divine  disapprobation  of  the  sins 
committed  by  the  carnal  Israel  throughout  their  history.  "While  these  had 
eveiything  to  fear  from  the  approaching  change,  the  spiritual  Israel  had 
everything  to  hope, — not  only  Qie  continued  existence  of  the  Church,  bat 
its  existence  under  a  more  spiritual,  free,  and  glorious  dispensation,  to  be 
ushered  in  by  the  appearance  of  that  Great  DeUverer  towai'ds  whom  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Law  oU  pointed. 

-  From  this  succinct  statement  of  the  Prophet's  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  some  peculiarities  of  form  and  phraseology ;  particularly  for  the 
'constant  alternation  of  encouragement  and  threatening,  and  for  the  twofold 
sense  or  rather  application  of  the  national  name,  larael.  This  latter  usage 
is  explained  by  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (chap.  iL  17-29 ;  ix. 
6-9 ;  xi.  1-7],  where  the  very  same  doctrine  is  propounded  in  relation  to 
'  the  ancient  Church  that  we  have  just  obtained  by  a  &ir  induction  from 
Isaiah's  later  Prophecies.  There  is  in  fact  no  part  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
which  the  New  affords  a  more  decisive  key  in  the  shape  of  an  anthorit-itive 
and  inspired  interpretation. 

.    Another  peculiarity  of  form  highly  important  in  the  exposition  of  these 
Prophecies,  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  allusions  to  particular  events  iu 
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the  histozy  of  Israel,  as  examples  of  the  general  imtlis  so  constantly  re- 
'  peated.  ■>  The  events  thus  cited  are  not  nnmeroaB,  bat  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nitude, sach  as  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  the  destrnc* 
tion  of  Babylon,  the  return  from  exile,  and  the  advent  of  Messiah.  'These 
erents  have  sometimes  been  confounded  by  interpretersi  and  even  so  &r 
misconceiTed  as  to  put  a  new  and  false  face  on  the  whole  prediction,  as  we 
shall  have  occasion  more  explicitly  to  state  below.  At  present,  let  it  be 
observed  that  the  prophetical  discourse  is  continaally  varied  and  relieved  by 
these  historical  allusions. 

The  £Burest  and  the  most  decisive  test  by  which  the  foregoing  views  of 
the  design  and  subject  of  these  Later  Prophecies  can  be  tried,  is  one  within 
the  reach  of  any  reader  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  apply  it,  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  prophecies  themselves,  even  without  any  other  comment  than 
the  general  suggestions  which  have  been  already  made.  If  this  should  still 
prove  insufficient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  'Cxegetical  hypothesis 
proposed,  that  end  may  still  be  answered  by  comparing  this  hypothesis  with 
others  which  have  more  or  less  prevailed  among  interpreters. 

Let  us  first  compare  with  the  hypothesis  just  stated,  the  one  assumed 
wholly  or  in  part  by  Cocceius  and  others,  who  appear  disposed  to  recog- 
nise in  these  Later  Prophecies  specific  periods  and  events  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Of  this  abundant  illustration  will  be  given  in  the 
Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  themselves.  Meantime,  it  may  be  stated 
in  the  general,  that  besides  the  arbitrary  character  of  such  interpretation, 
and  the  infinite  diversity  which  it  exhibits  in  the  hands  of  different  writers, 
it  creates  the  necessity  of  putting  the  most  forced  interpretations  on  the 
plainest  terms,  and  of  denying  that  Babylon,  Israel,  &c.,  were  intended  to 
mean  Babylon,  Israel,  &c.,  in  any  sense  warranted  by  Hebrew  usage.  And 
even  in  those  parts  of  the  Prophecy  which  do  refer  to  later  times  and  to  the 
new  dispensation,  these  interpreters  are  under  the  necessity  of  violating  one 
of  the  most  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of  this  whole  book,  viz.,  the 
general  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  new  dispensation  as  a  whole,  from  its 
inception  to  its  consummation,  as  contrasted  with  the  more  specific  mention 
of  particular  events  before  the  change,  even  when  future  to  the  Prophet's 
own  times.  This  mode  of  exposition,  at  least  in  its  extreme  forms,  has 
received  its  most  effective  refutation  from  the  lapse  of  time.  When  wo  find 
such  writers  as  Cocceius,  and  less  frequently  Vitringa,  seeking  the  fulfil- 
ment of  grand  prophecies  in  petty  squabbles  of  the  Dutch  Church  or 
Bepublic,  which  have  long  since  lost  their  place  in  general  history,  the 
practical  lesson  thus  imported  is  of  more  force  ihan  the  most  ingenious 
arguments,  to  shew  that  such  interpretation  rests  upon  a  ficdse  hypothesis. 

A  very  different  &te  has  been  experienced  by  the  ancient  and  still  current 
doctrine,  that  the  main  subject  of  these  Prophecies  throughout,  is  the  resto- 
ration from  the  Babylonish  exile.  While  this  hypothesis  has  been  assumed  as 
undeniable  by  many  Christian  writers,  it  affords  the  whole  foundation  of  the 
modem  neological  criticism  and  exegesis.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to 
examine  somewhat  closely  the  pretensions  of  this  theory  to  general  reception. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  observed  how  seldom,  after  tdl,  the  book  men- 
tions Babylon,  the  Exile,  or  the  Bestoration.  This  remark  is  made  in 
reference  to  those  cases  only  where  these  subjects  are  expressly  mentioned, 
ue.  either  named  toiidem  verbis,  or  described  in  terms  which  will  apply  to 
nothing  else.  An  exaci  enumeration  of  such  cases,  made  for  the  first  time, 
might  surprise  one  whose  previous  impressions  had  been  all  derived  from 
the  sweeping  declarations  of  interpreters  and  critics.    It  is  true  the  cases 
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snaybeiTasUjmT^tipUedJt^y.taldzigmtp  aecoQQ^  aU^jthe  .mdirect  allosipn^ 
which ihese  ^tors  are  aceosiomed.io  assume, >t.«.  by  applying. to  Uie 
Exile  allthq^plaees  and  particular,  ^pessions  .which  admit  ;by  possibility 
.of  such  au . application, ,.  HaTing  first  mferred  from  the  e^cplicit.  prophecies 
xespecting  Babylon,  that  this  is  the  great  subject  of  the  book,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to. apply  to  this  same  subject- hundreds  of  phrases  in  themselves  inder 
jfinite  and  wholly  dependent  for  specific  meaning  upon  some  hypothesis  like 
that  in  question.  ^ ,  .   ^  .        » 

The  necessary  tendency  of  such  a  method  to  excess,  is  illustrated  by  the 
gradual  advances  of  the  later  German  writers  in  the  specific  explanation  of 
jkhese  chapters. ..  Where  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius  were  contented  to  find 
general  poetical  descriptions  of  the  Exile  and  the  Restoration,  Hitzig  detects 
precise  chronological  allusions  to  particular  campaigns  and  battles  in  the 
progress  of  Cyrus;  and  this  again  is  pushed  so  far  by  Hendewerk  and 
Knobel,  that  thoy  sometimes  find  more  striking  and  minute  coincidences 
between  this  Hebrew  writer  and  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  than  any  of  the 
old-fashioned  orthodox  writers  ever  dreamed  of  finding  between  him  and 
the  New  Testament.  To  hear  these  writers  talk  of  the  battle  of  Pasargada, 
the  defeat  of  Neriglassar,  the  first  and  second  attack  on  Babylonia,  the 
taking  of  Sardis,  &c.,  &c.,  we  might  fancy  ourselves  listening  to  Eusebius 
or  Cocceius,  with  a  simple  substitution  of  profime  for  sacred  history. 

The  f&llacy  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  inde* 
finite  expressions  thus  applied  to  one  event  or  series  of  events,  might  just 
as  naturally  be  applied  to  others,  if  these  others  were  first  fixed  upon  as 
being  the  main  subject  of  the  whole  composition.  Thus,  all  admit  that 
there  are  frequent  allusions  in  these  later  chapters  to  the  exodus  from 
Egypt.  Now  if  any  interpreter  should  be  intrepid  and  absurd  enough  to 
argue  that  they  must  have  been  composed  by  Moses,  and  that  the  great 
deliverance  then  wrought  must  be  the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  whatever 
difficulties,  and  however  insurmountable,  this  doctrine  might  encounter  in  a 
different  direction,  it  could  find  none  in  adapting  what  is  said  of  crossing 
seas  and  rivers,  opening  fotmtains,  journeys  through  the  desert,  subjugar 
tion  of  enemies,  rest  in  the  promised  land,  &c.  &o.,  to  the  original  exodus, 
with  far  less  violence  than  to  the  restoration  from  captivity.  It  is  equally 
true,  but  in  a  less  degree,  that  Grotius,  ^o  refers  some  portions  of  this 
book  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  is  perfectly  successful,  after  having 
once  assumed  this  as  the  subject^  in  accommodating  to  it  many  of  the  very 
flame  expressions  which  another  class  of  writers  no  less  confidently  claim  as 
dear  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  exile. 

.  .The  fallacy  of  such  exegetical  reasoning  may  be  further  exposed  by 
applying  the  same  process  to  a  distinct  but  analogous  case.  In  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  Paul  is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  foretelling  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the  favour  of  God.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
theme  not  only  of  those  passages  in  which  it  is  expressly  mentioned,  but  of 
the  whole  Epistle,  an  interpreter  of  no  great  ingenuity  might  go  completely 
through  it,  putting  upon  every  general  expression  a  specific  sense,  in  strict 
agreement  with  lus  foregone  conclusion.  All  that  relates  to  justification 
might  be  limited  to  the  Jews  of  some  future  day ;  the  glorious  truth  that 
there  is  no  condemnation  to  believers  in  Christ  Jesus,  made  a  specific  and 
exclusive  promise  to  converted  Jews ;  and  the  precious  promise  that  all 
things  shall,  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  made  to  mean 
that  all  events  shall  be  so  ordered  as  to  bring  about  the  future  restoration 
of  the  Jews.  .  The  .very  absurdity  of  such  conclusions  makes  them  better 
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jUnstrations  of  the  eironeona  priocipleg  mfolved  in  similar  inteTpretatioiifl 
'  of  thamorflobeeoFQuidlees  fiumliarpartsof  Scriptoie.- i:v-!  'i-^  .f^^-.•:^ 
MBflUing  aside  ttaa  eaies  which  ftdmit  of  one  application  as  ^ell  u  ■notlter, 
or .  of  .thjs  appIicalioD  011I7  beeoose  of  a  for^ne  conclusion,  the  tznth  ^ 
vhich  eamiot  be  det«nnined  by  eipresBions  deiiTiog  their  specific  meaning 
from  itaelf,  let  the  reader  now  enmnerate  the  instaoceB  in  which  the  refeir 
ence  to  Babylon,  the  Exile,  and  the  Bestoratioo,  is  not  ocly  possible  bnt. 
aeeessaiy.  He  mnst  not  be  surprised  if  he  discovers  as  the  froit  of  his 
Tesearches,  that  the  Prophet  speaks  of  Babylon  less  &eqaeatly  than  Egypt; 
that  the  mins,  dasoUtions  and  oppressions,  which  he  mentions  in  a  mnlti* 
tade  of  places  are  no  more  Babylonian  than  Egyptian  or  Roman  in  tha 
text  itself,  and  only  mads  so  by  the  interest  or  fancy  of  some  writers,  the 
anthority  of  others,  and  the  easy  laith  of  the  remainder. 
.  In  opposition  to  these  strained  conclnsions,  we  hare  only  to  propound 
the  obvioos  snppositioti  that  the  downfall  of  Babylon  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned, like  [he  exodns  from  Egypt,  as  a  great  event  ia  the  histoiy  of 
Israel ;  bnt  that  the  subject  of  the  prophecy  is  neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the 
Babylonian  bondage,  nor  deliverance  from  either,  but  the  whole  condition, 
chancter,  and  destiny  of  Israel  as  the  chosen  people  and  the  Church  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

t  All  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  mentioned  are  agreed^in  assonung 
the  unity  of  these  predictions  as  the  prodnct  not  only  of  a  single  age,  bat 
of  a  fiiagle  writer.  This  unity,  however,  was  by  no  means  recognised  by 
those  who  first  applied  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  Higher  Criticism 
to  Isaiah.  The  earliest  hint  of  any  new  discovery  is  commotily  ascribed  to 
Eoppe,  who,  in  a  note  upon  his  German  edition  of  Bishop  Lowth's  work, 
suggests  that  the  fiftieth  chapter  may  have  been  written  by  Ezekiel  or  some 
other  Jew  in  exile.  A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  about  the  same  time 
by  Dbderlein  and  Eichhom  with  respect  to  the  entire  latter  part  of  Isaiah, 
The  same  hypothesis  was  then  carried  out  in  detail  by  Jasti,  and  adopted  by 
Bauer,  Paulas,  Bertholdt,  and  Angusti ;  so  that  not  long  after  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  it  was  eatabhshed  as  the  current  doctrine  of  the  Qer- 
man  schools. 

This  revolution  of  opinion,  though  ostensibly  the  pure  result  of  critical 
analysis,  was  closely  cannected  with  the  growing  unbelief  in  inspiration, 
and  tha  consequent  necessity  of  explaining  away  whatever  appeared  either 
to  demonstrate  or  involve  it.  It  must  also  be  noted  as  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  in  the  history  of  this  controversy,  that  the  young  theolo- 
gians of  Germany  for  fifty  years  were  almost  as  uniformly  taught  and  as 
constantly  accustomed  to  assume  the  certainty  of  this  fi^t  principle,  aa 
their  fathere  had  been  to  assume  the  coutrary.  This  fact  will  enable  us  to 
estimate  at  something  like  their  real  value  the  pretensiona  to  superior  can- 
dour and  impartiality  advanced  by  the  neological  interpreters,  and  more  esps* 
cially  by  some  of  recent  date,  who  are  in  truth  as  strongly  biassed  by  the 
prejudice  of  education  as  their  immediate  predecessors  by  the  love  of 
novelty  and  passion  for  discovery.  , 

'.The  defenders  of  the  unity  of  this  part  of  Isaiah  were  in  process  of  time 
relieved  from  much  of  the  irksome  task  which  they  had  undertaken  by  the 
concessions  of  the  adverse  party,  that  the  Higher  Criticism  had  been  pushed 
too  far,  and  made  to  prove  too  much  ;  in  eouseqaence  of  which  a  retrocea-. 
aion  became  necessary,  and  in  fact  took  place  under  the  guidance  of  new/ 
leaders,  not  withoiU  an  earnest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  original  disr^ 
coverera.  ■..■..  ..     .    .  .  '.-^ 
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-This  retreat  was  effected  with  great  skill  and  conduct,  bat  with  no  small 
sacrifice  of  logical  consistency,  by  Gesenios  in  the  Litrodaction  to  his 
second  volnme.  -  Withont  any  appeal  to  general  principles  or  any  attempt 
to  distingoish  clearly  between  what  he  abandons  as  **  extreme  "  and  what 
he  adopts  as  rational  conclasions,  he  proceeds,  by  his  fiiToarite  method  of 
accnmnlation  and  arrangement  of  particulars,  to  prove  that  these  twenty- 
seven  chapters  are  the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  that  in  the  main  they 
are  still  in  the  same  order  as  at  first,  the  only  material  exception  being  a 
surmise  that  the  last  chapters  may  possibly  be  older  than  the  first ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  natural  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that 
an  ancient  composition  could  remain  so  long  tmehanged,  not  without  a 
misgiving  with  respect  to  the  influence  which  this  concession  might  exert 
hereafter  on  the  criticism  of  the  earlier  chapters. 

Although  Gesenius*s  argument  in  favour  of  the  tmity  of  these  predictions 
is  entirely  successful,  a  large  proportion  of  his  detailed  proofs  are  quite 
superfluous.  It  is  an  error  of  this  German  school,  and  of  its  imitators 
elsewhere,  that  identity  of  authorship  must  be  established  by  minute  resem- 
blances of  diction,  phraseology,  and  syntax,  which  are  therefore  raked 
together  and  displayed  with  a  profusion  &r  more  confounding  than  con- 
vincing to  tbe  reader.  To  the  great  mass  of  cultivated  minds,  conviction 
in  such  cases  is  produced  by  data  not  susceptible  of  exhibition  in  the  form 
of  schedules,  catalogues,  or  tables,  but  resulting  from  a  general  impression 
of  continuity  and  oneness,  which  might  be  just  as  strong  if  not  a  single 
phrase  or  combination  occurred  more  than  once,  and  the  want  of  which 
could  never  be  supplied  by  any  number  or  servility  of  verbal  repetitions. 
It  is  thus  that  the  modem  imitators  of  the  classics  may  be  almost  infal- 
libly detected,  though  their  diction  be  but  a  cento  of  quotations  from 
their  favourite  author,  renewed  and  multiplied  mque  ad  nauuam;  while 
the  original  is  known  wherever  he  appears,  however  innocent  of  copying 
himself. 

This  error  of  the  higher  or  lower  criticism,  even  when  enlisted  on  the 
right  side  of  a  question,  it  is  important  to  expose ;  because  many  of  its 
boasted  triumphs  in  behalf  of  error  have  been  gained  by  the  very  petUesu 
of  its  expedients.  The  readers  of  Isaiah,  in  particular,  have  often  been 
bewildered  and  unfairly  prepossessed  against  the  truth,  by  the  interminable 
catalogues  of  Hebrew  words  and  phrases  which  are  crowded  into  prefaces 
and  introductions  as  preliminary  proofs  of  a  position  that  can  only  be  estab- 
lished, if  at  all,  by  the  cumulative  weight  of  a  detailed  interpretation ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  often  to  expose  the  absolute  futility  of  arguments, 
considered  one  by  one  and  in  their  proper  place,  which  seem  to  gain  reality 
and  force  by  insulation  from  the  context,  and  by  being  thrown  together  in 
crude  masses,  or  forced  into  unnatural  protrusion  by  the  forms  of  a  sys- 
tematic catalogue. 

The  minute  details  which  constitute  this  portion  of  Geseniu8*s  argument 
against  the  fragmentary  theoiy,  must  be  sought  in  his  own  work,  or  in 
those  which  have  transcribed  it.  Much  more  important  and  conclusive  is 
that  part  of  his  argument  derived  from  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  certain 
threads  may  be  traced  running  through  the  entire  texture  of  these  Later 
Prophecies,  sometimes  dropped  but  never  broken,  crossing  each  other,  and 
at  times  appearing  to  be  hopelessly  entangled,  but  all  distinguished,  and 
yet  all  united  in  the  dsnousment.  The  perpetual  recurrence  and  succession 
of  these  topics  is  correctly  represented  by  Gesenius  as  the  strongest  proof 
of  unity.    In  opposition  to  Augusti,  who  alleges  that  some  topics  are  more- 
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prominent  at  first  than  afterwards,  and  v%c9  rersa,  Gesenins  replies  that 
progress  and  variety  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  strictest  nnity ;  that 
the  author's  ideal  situation  is  the  same  throughout ;  and  that  all  ^e  topics 
which  hecome  more  prominent  as  he  proceeds,  had  at  least  been  lightly 
touched  before,  to  which  he  adds  another  list  of  verbal  parallels  between 
the  parts  described  as  most  dissimilar.   (See  Gesen.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.) 

This  reasoning  is  worthy  of  particular  attention,  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  affinity  with  that  by  which  the  defenders  of  the  old  opinions 
have  maintained  the  genuineness  of  disputed  places  in  the  Earlier  Pro* 
phecies,  against  objections  of  Gesenius  himself,  precisely  analogous  to 
those  of  Augusti  which  he  here  refutes.  It  would  greatly  contribute  to  the 
correct  decision  of  these  questions,  among  men  who  are  accustomed  to  the 
weighing  of  evidence  on  other  subjects,  if  their  attention  could  be  drawn 
to  Uie  facility  with  which  the  same  degree  snd  kind  of  proof  are  admitted 
or  excluded  by  the  Higher  Critics,  according  to  the  end  at  which  they 
happen  to  be  aiming.  Perhaps  one  of  our  most  valuable  safeguards  against 
German  innovations  is  afforded  by  our  civil  institutions,  and  the  lifelong 
familiarity  of  our  people,  either  throngh  the  press  or  by  personal  participa- 
tion, with  the  public  administration  of  justice  and  the  practical  discrimina* 
tion  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  an  advantage  which  never  can  be  replaced 
by  any  method  or  amount  of  mental  cultivation. 

If  then  these  twenty-seven  chapters  are  confessedly  the  work  of  one 
man,  and  indeed  a  continuous  discourse  on  one  great  subject,  and  if  a 
perfectly  uniform  tradition  has  attached  them  to  the  writings  of  Isaiah,  it 
remains  to  be  considered  whether  we  have  any  reason  to  deny  or  even  to 
dispute  the  fact  so  solemnly  attested.  All  the  presumptions  are  in  favour 
of  its  truth.  For  two  thousand  years,  at  least,  the  book  was  universally 
re^rded  as  Isaiah's,  and  no  other  name  has  ever  been  connected  with  it 
even  by  mistake  or  accident.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  the  necessities  of 
that  age  might  have  been  expected  to  call  forth.  Its  genuineness,  there- 
fore, as  a  writing  of  Isaiah,  is  not  a  fact  requiring  demonstration  by  detailed 
and  special  proof,  but  one  attested  both  by  its  external  history  and  its  in- 
ternal structure,  unless  positive  reasons  can  be  given  for  rejecting  a  con- 
clusion'which  appears  not  only  obvious  but  tmavoidable. 

Among  the  objections  to  Isaiah  as  the  author  of  these  later  chapters, 
there  are  two  upon  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  depends,  and 
to  which  all  others  may  be  reckoned  supplementary.  The  first  of  these 
has  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  prophecies,  the  second  to  their  form. 
The  latter  is  entirely  posterior  in  date,  and  has  been  growing  more  and 
more  prominent,  as  the  necessity  of  something  to  sustain  the  first  and 
main  objection  has  been  forced  upon  its  advocates  by  the  resistance  which 
it  has  encotmtered.  This  chronological  relation  of  the  two  main  objections 
is  here  stated  not  only  as  a  curious  &ct  of  literary  history,  but  also  as 
directly  bearing  on  the  issue  of  the  whole  dispute,  for  reasons  which  will 
be  explained  below. 

The  first  and  main  objection  to  the  doctrine  that  Isaiah  wrote  these 
chapters,  although  variously  stated  by  the  writers  who  have  urged  it, 
is  in  substance  this :  that  the  prophet  everywhere  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stances and  events  of  the  Babylonish  exile  as  those  by  which  he  was  him- 
self surrounded,  and  with  whidi  he  was  familiar,  firom  which  his  conceptions 
and  his  images  are  borrowed,  out  of  which  he  looks  both  at  the  future  and 
the  past,  and  in  the  midst  of  which  he  must  as  a  necessary  consequence 
have  lived  and  written. 
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4'^  ^Thifl'objeoUbn  inyolvds  two'asraniptioDs/'bdQi  which  makt^beirae/or  ife 
18  wholly  withoat  force/  One  of  .these,  tis.,  that  the  Babylonish  exile  is 
the  subject  of  the  whole  book,  has  already  been  disproTod  ;'and  there  is 
strictly,  therefore,  no  need  of  considering  the  other.  ^  Bat  in  order  that 
the  whole  strengtti  of  oar  caase  may  be  disclosed,  it  will  be  best  to  shew 
that  eren  if  the  supposition  jast  recited  were  correct,  the  other,  which 
is  eqoaUy  essential  to  the  tnxth  of  the  conclosion,  is  entirely  anfoonded. 
This  is  the  assomption  that  the  local  and  historical  allasions  of  a  prophet 
most  be  always  those  of  his  own  times. 

•  Some  of  the  later  German  writers  try  to  rest  this  apon  general  grounds, 
by  alleging  that  each  is  the  invariable  practice  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Bot  as  the  book  in  question,  t.  e.  the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah,  is  admitted 
by  these  very  critics  to  deserve  the  highest  rank  among  prophetic  writings, 
and  to  have  exercised  a  more  extensive  influence  on  later  writers  and 
opinions  than  any  other,  it  is  unreasonable  to  appeal  to  a  usage  of  which 
the  book  itself  may  be  considered  as  a  normal  standard.  It  is  in  fact 
a  begging  of  the  question  to  deny  that  such  was  the  prophetic  usage, 
when  that  denial  really  involves  an'  allegation  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  case 
before  us. 

Another  answer  to  this  argument  from  usage  may  be  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  other  kinds  of  composition,  in  which  all  grant  that  a  writer  may 
assume  a  *'  Standpunkt "  different  from  his  own,  and  personate  those  earlier 
and  later  than  himself.  The  classical  historians  do  this  when  they  put 
their  own  words  into  the  mouths  of  ancient  heroes  and  statesmen ;  the 
dramatic  poets  when  they  carry  out  this  personation  in  detail ;  and  still 
more  imaginative  writers,  when  they  throw  themselves  into  the  future,  and 
surround  themselves  by  circumstaoces  not  yet  in  existence.  If  it  be  natu- 
ral for  poets  thus  to  speak  of  an  ideal  future,  why  may  not  prophets  of  a 
real  one  ?  The  only  answer  is,  because  they  cannot  know  it ;  and  to  this 
point  all  the  tortuous  evasions  of  the  more  reserved  neologists  as  surely 
tend  as  the  positive  averments  of  their  bolder  brethren.  Li  every  form, 
this  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book  before  us  is  at  bottom 
a  denial  of  prophetic  mspiration  as  impossible.  For  if  the  prophet  could 
foresee  the  friture,  his  allusions  only  prove  that  he  did  foresee  it ;  and  the 
positive  assertion  that  the  prophets  never  do  so,  unless  it  be  founded  upon 
this  hypothesis,  is  just  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  assert  that  historians 
and  poets  never  do  the  like.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  the  same 
length,  we  cannot  consistently  reject  these  prophecies  as  apurious,  on  the 
ground  that  they  allude  to  events  long  posterior  to  the  writer*s  times,  even 
if  these  allusions  were  as  numerous  and  explicit  as  we  have  seen  them  to 
be  few  when  clear,  and  in  all  other  cases  vague  and  doubtful.  ' 
'  It  has  indeed  been  said,  in  confirmation  of  this  main  objection,  that  a 
zeal  foresight  woula  extend  to  more  remote  as  well  as  proximate  eventiB, 
whereas  in  this  case  what  relates  to  the  period  of  the  Exile  is  minutely 
accurate,  while  all  beyond  is  either  blank  or  totally  erroneous ;  in  proof  of 
which  we  are  referred  to  the  extravagant  descriptions  of  the  times  which 
should  succeed  the  Bestoration.  ' 

.  BoUi  parts  of  this  reasoning  rest  upon  a  false  assumption  as  to  the  space 
which  is  occupied  in  this  book  by  the  Babylonish  Exile.  If,  as  we  have 
seen  or  shall  see,  the  alleged  minute  descriptions  of  that  period  are  ima- 
ginary, and  if  the  alleged  extravagant  descriptions  of  its  close  relate  to 
events  altogether  different,  then  this  auxiliary  aigumeut  must  share  the 
&te  of  that  which  it  is  brought  in  to  sustain.    To  this  same  categoiy 
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'^''.'-  ippeiioms  the  spectal  objection  founded  on  tbe  inenlion  of  Cjttib  by  nune.' 
.  That  it  ma^  readily  be  Bolved  by  ud  application  of  tho  same  principle  will 
'  '  be  ihewn  in  the  expositioD  of  ttta  p&ssage'  whero  the'  pio^e^  oecnn. ' 
(See  below,  chap.  xIt.)  -  ,  .,         -  ,,  [,  ,,       .  __ 

■'  AnotheT  erroneous  Enpporition,' whtcb  haa  tended  to  corrflrm  this  first 
ot^ection  to  the  geDomeiieafl  of  the  Later  Prophecies  is,  that  they  mast  h&To' 
been  intended  eolely  for  the  contemporaries  of  the  writer.  Thia  hypothesis 
ia  closely  connected  with  the  denial  of  divine  inspiration.  The  idea  that 
Isaiah  wrote  for  after  ages  is  of  conrse  a  "nichtiga  Annahmt"  Ui  an  infidel. 
The  Prophet's  work,  according  to  this  theory,  ia  more  confined  than  that 
of  the  orator  or  poet.  These  may  be  aald  to  kbonr  for  poiteri^;  but  his 
TiewB  most  be  limited  to  those  abont  him.  Ewald  alone  of  those  who  dsny 
a  real  inspiration  (onless  Umbreit  may  be  likewise  so  described)  admits  a 
fhr-reaching  pnrposo  in  the  ancient  prophecies.  The  rest  appear  to  be 
agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  absnrd  than  consolation  onder  sorrows 
which  were  not  to  be  experienced  for  ages.  Hero  again  may  be  seen  the 
working  of  a  double  error,  that  of  making  the  exile  the  great  subject  of  the 
book,  and  that  of  denying  that  it  could  have  been  foreseen  so  long  before- 
hand. Of  all  the  evUs  afterwards  matured,  the  germ,  if  nothing  more 
existed  in  Isaiah's  lime.  And  even  if  it  did  not,  their  appearance  at  a  later 
date  might  well  have  been  predicted.  If  the  book,  as  we  hare  reason  to 
believe,  was  intended  to  secure  a  succession  of  the  highest  ends  :  the  want- 
ing and  instruction  of  the  Prophet's  own  contemporaries,  the  enconraEe- 
ment  and  conBoktion  of  the  pious  exiles,  the  reproof  and  conriction  of  their 
nnbelieving  brethren,  the  engagement  of  the  Persians  and  especially  of 
Cyrus  in  the  service  of  Jehovah,  the  vindication  of  God's  dealinga  with  the 
Jews  both  in  wrath  and  mercy,  and  a  due  preparation  of  the  minds  of  true 
believers  for  the  advent  of  Messiah:  then  such  objections  as  the  one  last 
cited  must  be  either  unmeaning  and  impertinent,  or  simply  equivalent  to  a 
denial  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

,To  the  same  head  may  be  referred  those  objections  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  alleged  appearance  of  opinions  in  these  chapters  which  are 
known  to  have  arisen  at  a  later  period.  Besides  the  palpable  petUio  prineipii 
involved  in  such  an  argument,  so  far  as  it  assumes  that  to  be  late  which 
these  prophecies  if  genuine  demonstrate  to  be  ancient,  there  is  here  again  a 
confident  assumption  of  a  &ct  as  certain  which  at  best  ia  doubtful,  and  in 
my  opinion  ntteriy  unfounded,  namely,  that  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Sabballi  and  a  particular  regard  to  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  sanctn- 
ary,  all  belong  to  a  species  of  Judaism  later  than  the  times  of  the  genuine 
Isaiah.  It  is  by  thus  assuming  their  own  paradoxical  conclusions  aa  un- 
qaestionable  facts,  that  the  Higher  Critica  of  the  German  school  have  been 
enabled  to  construct  some  of  their  most  successfol  a^uments. 

All  that  need  be  added  in  relation  to  the  arguments  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  chapters  drawn  from  their  matter  or  contenia,  is  the  general 
observation  that  their  soundness  may  be  brought  to  the  test  by  inquiring 
whether  ihey  do  not  either  take  for  granted  something  aa  belonging  to  the 
prophecy  which  is  not  found  there  by  a  simple  and  natural  interpretation, 
or  proceed  upon  some  general  false  principle,  sncli  as  the  denial  of  prophetic 
inspiration  as  impossible.  If  either  of  these  flaws  b  &tal  to  the  argument 
affected  by  it,  how  much  more  must  it  be  vjtiated  by  the  coeiistenca  of  tha 
two,  which  is  the  case  in  many  minor  argnmenta  of  this  class,  and  empha- 
tic^y  true  of  that  main  argnment  to  which  they  are  auxiliary,  namely,  H»«t 
Isaiah  cannot  be  the  writer  of  these  chapters  on  acconat  (^  their  minnf^^ 
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^  and  constant  referenee  to  the  Babylonian  Exile.    The  alleged  fiict  and  the 
inference  are  equally  nnfomided.       ... 

...  The  other  main  objection  to  the  gennineneas  of  these  prophecies  is  founded 
not  npon  their  matter  but  their  manner,  or  in  other  words,  their  diction, 
phraseology,  and  style,  which  are  said  to  be  entirely  unlike  those  of  baiah. 
The  minute  specifications  of  this  argument,  so  far  as  they  can  lay  claim  even 
to  a  passing  notice,  are  reserved  for  the  exposition  of  the  passages  fi:om 
which  they  are  derived,  and  where  they  may  be  calmly  viewed  in  their 
original  connection,  and  without  the  artificial  glare  produced  by  an  immense 
accumulation  of  detached  examples,  which  may  blind  the  reader  by  their 
number  and  variety,  without  affording  him  the  means  of  judging  for  himself 
how  many  may  at  best  be  dubious,  how  many  inconclusive,  and  how  many 
more  entirely  irrelevant.    For  the  same  reason  no  reliance  will  be  placed 
upon  a  similar  display  of  minute  resemblances  between  these  later  chapters 
and  the  tmdisputed  writings  of  Isaiah,  although  such  are  furnished  in 
abundance  by  Eleinert,  Havemick,  and  others.    Of  the  value  of  such  proofs 
and  the  soundness  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,  a  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  first  part  of  the  Introduction.     At  the  same  time  it 
cannot    be  denied   that    the  counterproofs  collected    by  these  writers 
are  of  great  importance,  as  establishing  the  fact  of  their  existence  upon 
both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and  as  serving,  if  no  higher  purpose, 
that  of  cancelling  such  proofs  when  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
prophecies  by  writers  who  to  all  alleged  resemblances  reply  that  "  such 
trifies  can  prove  nothing,"  or  that  the  style  has  been  assimilated  by  a  later 
hand.     For  this  reason  some  of  the  most  striking  coincidences  of  expres- 
sion will  be  noticed  in  the  exposition,  as  well  as  the  discrepancies  which 
have  been  alleged  in  proof  of  later  origin. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  this  argument  from  difference  of 
language  is  much  later  in  its  origin  than  that  derived  from  the  historical 
allusions.     This  is  a  significant  and  important  circumstance.     Had  the 
Higher  Criticism  set  out  from  some  palpable  diversity  of  diction  as  a  starting- 
point,  and,  after  vainly  trying  to  identify  the  writers  upon  this  ground,  been 
compelled  to  own  a  corresponding  difference  of  matter  and  substantial  indi- 
cations of  a  later  age  than  that  of  Isaiah,  the  critical  process,  although  still 
inconclufflve,  would  at  least  have  been  specious,  and  the  difficulty  of  defence 
proportionally  greater.    But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?    Eichhom 
and  Bertholdt,  Uiough  disposed  to  assume  not  only  a  later  date  but  a 
plurality  of  authors,  could  find  nothing  to  sustain  this  assumption  in  the 
language  of  the  book  itself.    Augusti,  who  occupied  the  same  ground,  went 
so  far  as  to  account  for  the  traditional  incorporation  of  these  diapters  with 
Isaiah  from  their  perfect  imitation  of  his  style  and  manner.     BosenmiiUer 
dwells  altogether  on  the  first  objection  drawn  from  the  allusions  to  the 
Babylonish  Exile.    Even  Qesenius  admits  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  class 
are  less  numerous  than  might  have  been  expected,  but  succeeds  in  specifying 
some  which  had  been  overlooked.    From  that  time  the  discovery  (for  such 
it  may  well  be  termed)  of  these  philological  diversities  has  been  in  constant 
and  accelerated  progress.    Even  Maurer,  who  is  commonly  so  sparing  of 
detuls,  adds  to  the  black  list  several  particulars.    Hitzig  enlarges  it  still 
further,  but  unluckily  admits  that  some  of  the  expressions  which  he  notes 
are  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  books.    Ewald  as  usual 
supplies  the  want  of  detailed  proofs  by  authoritative  affirmations.    XJmbreit 
considers  the  work  done  already,  and  declines  attempting  to  refute  Heng- 
stenberg  and  Eleinert  as  a  work  of  supererogation.    But  this  forbearance  is 
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•  abondantljinade  good  by  the  zeal  of  Hendewerk  and  Enobel^  who  haye 
eazried  their  citation  of  neologisms  so  &r,  that  little  now  seezna  left  for 
their  Buccessors  but  to  gather  the  remainder  of  the  book  by  way  of  glean- 
ings. 

Bat  although  the  general  eourse  of  this  peculiar  criticism  Jias  been 
onward,  there  have  not  been  wanting  certain  retrograde  movements  and 
obliquides  to  break  the  uniformity  of  progress.    Every  one  of  the  later 
writers  above  mentioned  rejects  some  of  the  examples  cited  by  his  prede- 
cessors as  irrelevant,  and  not  seldom  with  expressions  of  contempt.    But 
still  the  aggregate  has  grown,  and  by  a  further  application  of  the  same 
means  may  continue  growing,  until  the  materials  are  exhausted,  or  the 
Higher  Criticism  chooses  to  recede  from  this  extreme,  as  it  receded  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  from  that  of  Eichborn  and  Augusti,  who  would  no  doubt 
have  looked  down  upon  the  notion  that  these  twenty-seven  chapters  were 
the  work  of  the  same  hand,  with  almost  as  much  contempt  as  on  the  old 
belief  that  this  hand  was  Isaiah*s.    It  is  indeed  not  a  matter  of  conjecture 
but  of  history,  that  Eichhom  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Introduction  finds  fault 
with  Gesenius  for  having  abandoned  the  plurality  of  authors,  and  evidently 
pities  him  as  one  who  from  excess  of  light  had  gone  back  into  darkness. 
By  a  similar  reaction  we  might  look  for  some  concession  in  favour  even  of 
Isaiah  as  the  writer ;  but  although  such  an  expectation  need  not  be  discou- 
raged by  the  fear  of  any  scrupulous  regard  to  logic  or  consistency  among 
the  Higher  Critics,  it  is  rendered  hopeless  for  the  present  by  the  obvious 
necessity  which  it  involves  of  abandoning  their  fundamental  principle,  the 
impossibility  of  inspiration  or  prophetic  foresight.  For  to  this,  as  the  original, 
the  chief,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  only  ground  of  the  rejection  of  these 
chapters,  we  are  still  brought  back  from  every  survey  of  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  defended.     The  obvious  deduction  from  the  sketch  which  has 
been  given  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  department  is,  that  the 
philological  objection  would  have  slept  for  ever,  had  it  not  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  rejection  of  a  book,  which,  if  genuine,  carried  on  its 
&ce  the  clearest  proofs  of  inspiration. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  the  rejection  of  these  chapters  was  not 
forced  upon  the  critics  by  a  palpable  diversity  of  style  and  diction,  but  that 
such  diversities  were  hunted  up,  laboriously  and  gradually  brought  to  light, 
in  order  to  justify  the  previous  rejection.  By  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be 
foreseen  that  whoever  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  inspiration,  will 
consider  these  detailed  proofs  of  later  date  conclusive;  while  the  reader  who 
knows  better,  or  at  least  has  no  misgivings  upon  that  point,  will  as  certainly 
pronounce  them  <  trifles  light  as  air.'  If  we  gain  nothing  more  by  this 
investigation,  it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know  that  all  depends  upon  a  fore- 
gone conclusion,  and  that  as  to  &ith  in  such  things  no  less  than  in  higher 
matters,  he  that  hath,  receiveth,  and  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  hath. 

The  objection  drawn  from  other  more  indefinite  diversities  of  tone  and 
manner,  such  as  a  more  flowing  style  and  frequent  repetitions,  is  so  fieur  from 
having  any  force,  that  the  absence  of  these  differences  would  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  be  well  adapted  to  excite  suspicion.  In  other  words, 
Isaiah  writing  at  a  later  period  of  life,  and  when  withdrawn  from  active 
labour,  with  his  view  directed  not  to  the  present  or  a  proximate  futurity, 
but  one  more  distant,  and  composing  not  a  series  of  detached  discourses, 
but  a  continuous  unbroken  prophecy,  not  oidy  may,  but  must  have  differed 
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from  his  fonner  self  A8  mneh  as  these  two  parts  of  the  collection  differ  from' 
each  other.  This  antecedent  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  &ct  that 
similar  caoses  have  produced  a  still  greater  difference  in  some  of  the  most ' 
celebrated  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  who  exhibit  Tastly  more  nnlikeness 
to  themaelTes  in  different  parts  of  their  acknowledged  wri^ngs  than  the  most 
microscopic  criticism  has  been  able  to  detect  between  the  tone  or  manner 
of  Isaiah*s  Earlier  and  Later  Prophecies. 

The  only  other  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters  which  ap* 
pear  to  deserve  notice  are  those  derived  from  the  silence  or  the  testimony 
of  the  other  books.  That  these  are  not  likely  to  do  more  than  confirm  the 
condnsions  previously  reached  on  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  &ct  that  they  are  urged  with  equal  confidence  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  Thus  Gesenius  argues  that  if  these  later  chapters  had  been  laiown 
to  Jeremiah,  he  would  have  appealed  to  them  in  self-vindication,  as  he  did 
to  Micah.  On  the  other  hand,  Hengstenberg  alleges  that  by  parity  of  reason- 
ing, liCcah  iv.  10  could  not  have  been  extant,  or  the  enemies  of  Jeremiah 
would  have  quoted  it  against  him.  At  the  same  time,  he  mainfjiinB  that 
there  are  obvious  traces  of  these  chapters  in  the  writings  of  that  prophet. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  advocates  on  both  sides  first  determine  whidi  is  the 
older  writer,  and  then  explain  the  appearances  of  quotation  or  allusion  accord- 
ingly. The  same  is  true  of  similar  appearances  in  Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and 
Habakkuk,  which  Hitzig  cites  as  proofi  of  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  Pseudo- 
Isaiah,  while  Havemick  claims  them  all  as  proofii  of  his  priority.  It  is  a  very 
important  observation  of  the  last  mentioned  writer,  that  the  influence  of 
Isaiah  on  these  later  prophets  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  detached  expressions, 
but  by  more  pervading  indications,  which  he  thinks  are  clearly  perceptible 
throughout  the  writmgs  both  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 

As  samples  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  their  genuineness  drawn  from  the 
same  quarter,  may  be  cited,  Zech.  vii.  4-12,  where  ''the  former  Prophets," 
who  cried  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  people  "  when  Jerusalem  was 
inhabited  and  in  prosperity,"  must  include  the  writer  of  these  chapters.  In 
reference  to  all  these  minor  arguments,  however,  it  will  be  felt  by  every  reader 
that  they  have  no  practical  effect,  except  to  corroborate  the  main  ones  which 
have  been  discussed,  and  with  which  they  must  stand  or  &11. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  shew  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
.  rejecting  the  traditional  ascription  of  these  chapters  to  Isaiah.  Let  us  now 
turn  the  tabliss,  and  inquire  what  objections  lie  against  the  contrary  hypo- 
thesis. These  objections  may  be  all  reduced  to  this,  that  the  oblivion  of 
the  author's  name  and  history  is  more  inexplicable,  not  to  say  incredible, 
than  anything  about  the  other  doctrine  can  be  to  a  believer  in  prophetic 
inspiration.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  no  ingenuity  has  ever  yet  been  able 
to  surmotmt.  That  a  writer  confessedly  of  the  highest  genius,  living  at  one 
of  the  most  critical  junctures  in  the  history  of  Israel,  when  the  word  of  God 
began  to  be  precious  and  prophetic  inspiration  rare,  should  have  produced 
such  a  series  of  prophecies  as  this,  with  such  effects  upon  the  exiles  and 
even  upon  Cyrus  as  tradition  ascribes  to  them,  and  then  have  left  them  to 
the  admiration  of  all  future  ages,  without  so  much  as  a  trace  of  his  own  per- 
sonality about  them,  is  a  phenomenon  of  literary  history  compared  with 
which  the  mystery  of  Junius  is  as  nothing.  '  It  would  be  so  even  if  we  had 
no  remains  of  the  same  period  to  compare  with  these ;  but  how  immensely 
is  the  improbability  enlumced  by  the  fact  that  the  other  prophets  of  the 
exile,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  are  not  only  well  known  and 
easily  identified,  but  minutely  accurate  in  the  chronological  specifications 
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of  their  prophecies,  a  feature  absolatelj  wanting  in  these  chapters,  though 
alleged  to  be  the  work  of  a  contemporary  writer.  It  is  in  vain  to  sajt  with 
Ewald,  that  the  suppression  of  the  author's  name  and  the  oblivion  of  his 
person  may  be  accounted  for  bj  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
when  the  other  writings  of  those  times  still  extant  not  only  fail  to  prove  what 
is  alleged,  but  prove  the  very  opposite. 

Even  this,  however,  though  sufficiently  incredible,  is  still  not  all  we  are 
required  to  believe  :  for  we  must  also  grant  that  these  anonymous  though 
admirable  writings  were  attached  to  those  of  a  prophet  who"  flourished  in 
the  preceding  century,  and  with  whose  productions  they  are  said  to  have 
scarcely  any  thing  in  conmion,  nay,  that  this  mysterious  combination  took 
place  so  early  as  to  lie  beyond  the  oldest  tradition  of  the  Hebrew  Canon 
and  was  so  blindly  acquiesced  in  from  the  first  that  not  the  faintest  intima- 
tion of  another  author  or  another  origin  was  ever  heard  of  for  two  thousand 
years,  when  the  Higher  Criticism  first  discovered  that  the  prophecies  in 
question  were  the  work  of  many  authors,  and  then  (no  less  infolliblj)  that 
they  were  really  the  work  of  only  one,  but  (still  mfallibly)  that  this  one 
could  not  be  Isaiah  ! 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  Germans  have  endeavoured  to  evade  this  fetal 
obstacle  by  childish  suppositions  about  big  rolls  and  little  rolls,  or  by  citing 
cases  of  concealment  or  oblivion  wholly  dissimilar  and  far  less  wonderful,  or 
by  negligently  saying  that  we  are  not  bound  to  account  for  the  fact,  provided 
wo  can  prove  it ;  as  if  the  proof  were  not  dependent  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  possibility  of  accounting  for  it,  or  as  if  the  only  business  of  the  Higher 
Critics  were  to  tie  knots  which  neither  we  nor  they  can  untie.  The  question 
here  at  issue  only  needs  to  be  presented  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind, 
and  especially  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence  in  real  life,  to 
be  immediately  disposed  of  by  the  prompt  decision  that  the  modem  hypo- 
thesis is  utterly  incredible,  and  that  nothing  could  make  it  appear  otherwise 
to  any  man  acquainted  with  the  subject,  but  an  irresistible  desire  to  destroy 
a  signal  proof  and  instance  of  prophetic  inspiration. 

To  this  intrinsic  want  of  credibility  now  add,  as  positive  considerations, 
the  ancient  and  uniform  tradition  of  the  Jews ;  the  testimony  of  the  general 
title,  which  must  be  regarded  as  inclusive  of  these  chapters,  in  the  absence 
of  all  countervailing  evidence ;  the  influence  exerted  by  these  prophecies, 
according  to  Josephus,  on  Cyrus  and  the  Restoration,  implying  their  antiquity 
and  previous  notoriety ;  the  recognition  of  the  whole  book  as  Isaiah*8  by 
the  son  of  Surach  (dviiL  22-25) ;  and  the  indiscriminate  citation  of  ito 
different  parts  in  the  New  Testament. 

Again,  to  these  external  testimonies  may  be  added,  as  internal  proofs, 
the  writer's  constant  representation  of  himself  as  living  before  some  of  the 
events  which  he  describes,  and  as  knowing  them  by  inspiration ;  his  repeated 
claim  to  have  predicted  Cyrus  and  the  Restoration,  long  before  the  first 
appearance  of  those  events ;  the  obvious  allusions  to  Jerusalem  and  Judah 
as  the  writer's  home,  to  the  temple  and  the  ritual  as  still  subsisting,  and  to 
idolatry  as  practised  by  the  people,  which  the  Higher  Critics  can  evade 
only  by  asserting  that  the  Jews  did  not  cease  to  be  idolaters  in  Babylon  ; 
the  historical  allusions  to  the  state  of  the  world  with  which  the  writer  was 
familiar,  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  genuine  Isaiah ;  the  very  structure 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  exile,  clear  enough  to  be  distinctly  verified, 
and  yet  not  so  minute  as  a  contemporary  writer  must  have  made  them ; 
and  lastly,  the  identity  of  Messiah  here  described  with  the  Messiah  of  the 
undisputed  prophecies. 
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It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  writer  on  this  subject  to  do  fall  justice 
to  the  adverse  arguments,  especiidlj  to  those  of  a  minor  and  auziliaiy  cha- 
racter. This  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  every  fresh  discussion  of 
the  subject  makes  it  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  question  really  at 
issue  is  not  whether  either  party  has  established  its  position  by  direct  proofs, 
but  whether  it  has  famished  the  other  with  sufficient  reasons  for  abandoning 
its  own.  If  the  ELigher  Critics  can  find  nothing  in  the  arguments  alleged 
against  them  to  make  inspiration  and  prophetic  foresight  credible,  they  have 
certainly  done  still  less  to  drive  us  from  our  position,  that  Isaiah*s  having 
written  this  book  is  tmspeakably  more  probable  than  any  other  supposi- 
tion. 

Having  now  traced  the  history  of  the  eriticUm  of  these  prophecies,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  look  at  that  of  their  interpretation,  not  through  the  medium 
of  minute  chronological  or  bibliographical  details,  but  by  exhibiting  the 
several  theories,  or  schools  of  exegesis,  which  at  different  times,  or  at  the 
same  time,  have  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  these 
chapters. 

The  first  of  these  proceeds  upon  the  f:nppositiou  that  these  Later  Pro- 
phecies have  reference  throughout  to  the  New  Dispensation  and  the  Christian 
Church,  including  its  whole  history,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  from  the 
advent  of  Christ  to  the  end  of  the  world,  This  is  a  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
Fathers  who  have  written  on  Isaiah,  to  wit,  Cyril,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  of 
some  modem  writers,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  is  Cocceius.  The 
difference  between  those  who  maintain  it  respects  chiefly  the  degree  of  fnlness 
and  consistency  with  which  they  carry  out  their  general  idea,  some  admitting 
much  more  frequently  than  others  the  occasional  occurrence  of  predictions 
which  were  verified  before  the  Advent. 

This  system  of  prophetic  exegesis  is  founded,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Book  of  Revelation  was  designed  to  be  a  key  to  the 
meaning  of  the  ancient  prophecies,  and  not  a  series  of  new  predictions,  often 
more  enigmatical  than  any  of  the  others.  Because  Babylon  is  there  named 
as  a  power  still  existing  and  still  threatened  with  destruction,  it  was  inferred 
that  the  name  must  be  symbolical  in  Isaiah  likewise,  or  at  least  that  it 
might  be  so  explained  at  the  interpreter's  discretion.  This  opened  an  illimit- 
able field  of  conjecture  and  invention,  each  interpreter  pursuing  his  own 
method  of  determining  the  coiresponding  facts  in  Church  History,  without 
any  settled  rule  to  guide  or  to  control  Yam. 

The  extravagant  conclusions  often  reached  in  this  way,  and  the  general 
uncertainty  imparted  to  the  whole  work  of  interpretation,  together  with  the 
seeming  incorrectness  of  the  principle  assumed  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse, 
led  many,  and  particularly  those  in  whom  the  understanding  strongly  pre- 
dominated over  the  imngination,  to  reject  this  theory  in  &vour  of  its  opposite, 
viz.,  that  the  main  subject  of  these  chapters  must  be  sought  as  fiur  as  pos- 
sible before  the  advent,  and  as  a.  necessary  consequence  either  in  the  period 
of  the  Babylonian  Exile,  or  in  that  of  the  Syrian  domination,  witii  the 
periods  of  reaction  which  succeeded  them  respectively,  since  it  was  only 
these  that  furnished  events  of  s&fficient  magnitude  to  be  the  subject  of  such 
grand  predictions.  * 

It  is  evident  at  once  that  both  these  theories  involve  some  trath,  and 
that  their  application  must  evolve  the  troe  sense  of  some  passages.  The 
fiital  vice  of  both  is  their  exclusiveness.  The  tmbiassed  reader  of  Isaiah 
can  no  more  be  persuaded  that  he  never  speaks  of  the  New  Dispensation 
than  that  he  never  speaks  of  the  Old.    After  both  systems  had  been  pushed 
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to  an  extreme,  it  was  found  necessary  to  devise  some  method  of  conciliating 
and  combining  them. 

The  first  and  mdest  means  employed  for  this  end,  even  by  some  of  the 
most  strenuous  adherents  of  the  two  extreme  hypotheses,  when  forced  at 
times  to  grant  themselves  a  dispensation  from  the  rigorous  enforcement  of 
their  own  rule,  was  to  assume  arbitrarily  a  change  of  subject  when  it  sip- 
peared  necessary,  and  to  make  the  Prophet  skip  from  Babylon  to  Borne, 
aiid  from  the  Maccabees  to  Doomsday,  as  Ihcy  found  convenient.     This 
arbitrary  mixture  of  the  theories  is  often  perpetrated  by  Cocceius,  and 
occasionally  even  by  Vitringa  ;  neither  of  whom  seems  to*  think  it  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  application  of  the  prophecies  to  any  general  principle, 
or  to  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  alleging  that  it  suits  the  text 
and  context. 

A  more  artificial  method  of  combining  both  hypotheses  is  that  of  Q^toWxis^ 
whose  interpretation  of  these  prophecies  appears  to  be  governed  by  two 
maxims  ;  first,  that  they  all  relate  to  subjects  and  events  before  the  time  of 
Christ ;  and  secondly,  that  these  are  often  t\*pes  of  something  afterwards 
developed.     What  renders  this  kind  of  interpretation  unsatisfactory,  is  the 
feeling  which  it  seldom  fails  to  generate,  that  the  text  is  made  to  mean  too 
much,  or  rather  too  many  things  ;  that  if  one  of  the  senses  really  belongs 
to  it,  the  other  is  superfluous  :  but,  above  all,  that  the  nexus  of  tiie  two  is 
insufficient ;  and  although  a  gradual  or  even  a  repeated  execution  of  a 
promise  or  a  threatening  is  conceivable,  it  seems  um-easonable  that  the  in- 
terpreter should  have  the  discretionary  right   of  saying   that  the  same 
passage  means  one  thing  in  ancient  times  and  on  altogether  different  thing 
in  modem  times ;  that  the  same  words,  for  example,  are  directly  descrip- 
tive of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Antichrist,  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus. 

A  third  mode  of  reconciling  these  two  theories  of  interpretation  is  the  one 
pursued  by  Lowth,  and  still  more  successfully  by  Hengstenberg.  It  rests 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  nearer  and  the  more  remote  realization  of  the 
same  prophetic  picture  might  be  presented  to  the  Prophet  simultaneously 
or  in  immediate  succession ;  so  that,  for  example,  the  deliverance  from 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  insensibly  merges  into  a  greater  deliverance  from  sin  and 
ruin  by  Christ.  The  principle  assumed  in  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  as  just 
as  it  is  beautiful,  and  of  the  highest  practical  importance  in  interpretation. 
The  only  objection  to  its  general  application  in  the  case  before  us  is,  that  it 
concedes  the  constant  reference  to  Babylon  throughout  this  book,  and  only 
seeks  to  reconcile  this  fundamental  fact  with  the  wider  application  of  the 
Prophecies. 

It  still  remains  to  be  considered,  therefore,  whether  any  general  hypo- 
thesis or  scheme  can  be  constructed,  which,  without  giving  undue  promi- 
nence to  any  of  the  topics  introduced,  without  restricting  general  expressions 
to  specific  objects,  without  assuming  harsh  transitions,  needless  double 
senses,  or  imaginary  typical  relations,  shall  do  justice  to  the  unity  and 
homogeneousness  of  the  composition,  and  satisfactorily  reconcile  the  large- 
ness and  variety  of  its  design  with  the  particular  allusions  and  predictions, 
which  can  only  be  eliminated  from  it  by  a  forced  and  artificial  exegesis. 

Such  a  hypothesis  is  that  propounded  at  the  beginning  of  this  second 
part  of  the  Introduction,  and  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  following  Exposi- 
tion. It  supposes  the  main  subject  of  these  Prophecies,  or  rather  of  this 
Prophecy,  to  be  the  Church  or  people  of  God,  considered  in  its  members 
and  its  Head,  in  its  design,  its  origin,  its  progress,  its  vicissitudes,   it 
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eonsommation,  in  its  Tarioos  relations  to  God  and  to  the  world,  both  as  a 
field  of  battle  and  a  field  of  labooTi  an  enemy's  country  to  be  conquered, 
and  an  inheritance  to  be  secured. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  general  description  it  is  easy  to  distinguish,  as 
iftltemate  objects  of  prophetic  Tision,  the  two  great  phases  of  the  Church  on 
earth,  its  state  of  bondage  and  its  state  of  fi:«edom,  its  ceremonial  and  its 
spiritual  aspect ;  in  a  word,  what  we  usually  call  the  Old  and  New  Economy 
or  Dispensation.  Both  are  continually  set  before  us,  but  with  this  observ- 
able distinction  in  the  mode  of  presentation,  that  the  first  great  period  is 
described  by  individual  specific  strokes,  the  second  by  its  outlines  as  a  de- 
finite yet  undivided  whole.  To  the  great  turning-point  between  the  two 
dispensations  the  prophetic  view  appears  to  reach  with  clear  discrimination 
of  the  intervening  objects,  but  beyond  that  to  take  all  in  at  a  single  glance. 
Within  the  bouadaries  first  mentioned,  the  eye  passes  with  a  varied  uni- 
formity firom  one  salient  point  to  another ;  but  beyond  them  it  contemplates 
the  end  and  the  beginning,  not  as  distinct  pictures,  but  as  necessary  elements 
of  one.  This  difierence  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  Prophecy  belong- 
ing to  the  Old  Dispensation,  while  in  one  belonging  to  the  New  we  should 
as  naturally  look  for  the  same  definiteness  and  minuteness  as  the  older 
prophets  used  in  their  descriptions  of  the  older  times ;  and  this  condition 
is  completely  answered  by  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

If  this  be  so,  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the  more  specific  Prophecies  of  this 
part  of  Isaiah,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  Babylonish  Enle,  which  are 
then  to  be  regarded,  not  as  the  main  subject  of  the  Prophecy,  but  only  as 
prominent  figures  in  the  great  prophetic  picture,  some  of  which  were  to 
the  Prophet's  eye  already  past,  and  some  still  future.  In  this  respect  the 
Prophecy  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  History  of  Israel,  in  which  the 
Exile  and  the  Restoration  stand  conspicuously  forth  as  one  of  the  great 
crititical  conjunctures  which  at  distant  intervals  prepared  the  way  for  the 
removal  of  the  ancient  system,  and  yet  secured  its  continued  operation  till 
the  time  of  that  removal  should  arrive.  How  far  the  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  other  periods  which  occupy  a  like  place  in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  such 
as  the  period  of  the  Maccabees  or  Hasmonean  Princes,  is  a  question  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  silence  of  the  prophecy  itself,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
indications  which  are  absolutely  unambiguous.  The  specific  reference  of 
certain  passages  to  this  important  epoch  both  by  Grotius  and  Yitringa,  has 
no  antecedent  probability  against  it ;  but  we  cannot  with  the  same  unhesi- 
tating confidence  assert  such  an  allusion  as  we  can  in  the  case  of  Babylon 
and  Cyrus,  which  are  mentioned  so  expressly  and  repeatedly.  It  may  be 
that  historical  discovery,  the  march  of  which  has  been  so  rapid  in  our  own 
day,  will  enable  us,  or  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to  set  this  question 
fixwlly  at  rest.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  safest  to  content  ourselves  with  care- 
fully distinguishing  between  the  old  and  new  economy,  as  represented  on 
the  Prophet's  canvass,  without  attempting  to  determine  by  conjecture  what 
particular  events  are  predicted  even  in  the  former,  any  further  than  we  have 
the  certain  guidance  of  the  Prophecy  itself. 

As  to  a  similar  attempt  in  reference  to  the  New  Dispensation,  it  is  wholly 
inconsiBtent  with  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  structure  of  these 
Prophecies,  and  which  regards  them,  not  as  particular  descriptions  of  this 
or  that  event  in  later  times,  but  as  a  general  description  of  Uie  Church  in 
its  emancipated  state,  or  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  not  at  one  time  or 
another,  but  throughout  its  whole  course,  so  that  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn 
is  blended  with  the  glow  of  sunset  and  the  blaze  of  noon.    The  form  under 
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which  the  Beign  of  Christ  is  here  presented  to  and  by  the  Prophet,  ia  that 
of  a  glorious  emancipation  from  the  bondage  and  the  darkness  of*  the  old 
economy,  in  representing  which  he  natorallj  dwells  with  more  minnteness 
upon  that  part  of  the  pictnre  which  is  nearest  to  himself,  whiJe  the  rest  \b 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  ligbt ;  to  penetrate  beyond  which,  or  to  ^s<anmm2X&  ih^ 
objects  hid  beneath  its  dazzling  veil,  formed  no  part  of  this  'Bvo^heVs  mission, 
bat  was  reserved  for  the  prophetic  revelations  of  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  to  the  contrast  of  the  two  dispensations  that 
the  Prophet's  eye  is  here  directed.  It  would  indeed  have  been  impossible 
to  bring  this  contrast  clearly  into  view  without  a  prominent  exhibition  of 
the  great  event  by  which  the  transition  was  effected,  and  of  the  great  person 
who  effected  it.  That  person  is  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  elsewhere  spoken 
of  as  his  anointed  or  Messiah,  and  both  here  and  elsewhere  represented  as 
combining  the  prophetic,  regal,  and  sacerdotal  characters  suggested  by  that 
title.  The  specific  relation  which  he  here  sustains  to  the  Israel  of  God,  is 
that  of  the  Head  to  a  living  Body ;  so  that  in  many  cases  what  is  said  of 
him  appears  to  be  true  wholly  or  in  part  of  them,  as  forming  one  complex 
person,  an  idea  perfectly  accordant  with  the  doctrines  and  the  images  of  the 
New  Testament.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  clearly  stated  in  the  dictum 
of  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Augustine  :  "  De  Christo  et  Corpore  ejus 
Ecclesia  tanquam  de  una  persona  in  Scriptura  siepius  mentionem  fieri,  cui 
quiedam  tribuuntur  quae  tantum  in  Caput,  quaedam  quae  tantum  in  Corpus 
competunt,  quaedam  vero  in  utrumque."  There  is  nothing  in  these  Pro- 
phecies more  striking  or  peculiar  than  the  sublime  position  occupied  by 
this  colossal  figure,  standing  between  the  Church  of  the  Old  and  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  a  mediator,  an  interpreter,  a  bond  of  union,  and  a 
common  Head. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  structure  of  these  prophecies,  nothing  can 
be  more  erroneous  or  unfriendly  to  correct  interpretation,  than  the  idea, 
which  appears  to  form  the  basis  of  some  expositions,  that  the  primary  object 
in  the  Prophet's  view  is  Israel  as  a  race  or  nation,  and  that  its  spiritual  or 
ecclesiastical  relations  are  entirely  adventitious  and  subordinate.  The 
natural  result  of  this  erroneous  supposition  is  a  constant  disposition  to  give 
every  thing  a  national  and  local  sense.  This  is  specially  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  names  so  frequently  occurring,  Zion,  Jerusalem,  and  Judah  ;  all 
which,  according  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  must  be  understood,  wherever 
it  is  possible,  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  the  hill,  the  city,  and  the 
land,  which  they  originally  designate.  This  error  has  even  been  pushed 
by  some  to  the  irrational  extreme  of  making  Israel  as  a  race  the  object  of 
the  promises,  after  their  entire  separation  from  the  Church,  and  their  re- 
duction for  the  time  being  to  the  same  position  with  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
and  of  Esau.  That  this  view  should  be  taken  by  the  modem  Jews,  in 
vindication  of  their  own  continued  unbelief,  is  not  so  strange  as  its  adoption 
by  some  Christian  writers,  even  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  interpre- 
tation of  former  prophecies,  almost  identical  in  form  and  substance.  The 
specifications  of  this  general  charge  will  be  frdly  given  in  the  Exposition. 

The  claim  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  to  the  praise  of  strictness  and 
exactness  is  a  false  one,  if  the  Israel  of  prophecy  is  not  the  nation  as  such 
merely,  but  the  nation  as  the  temporary  frsmie-work  of  the  Church,  and  if 
the  promises  addressed  to  it,  in  forms  derived  from  this  transitory  state, 
were  nevertheless  meant  to  be  perpetual,  and  must  be  therefore  independent 
of  all  temporary  local  restrictions.  The  true  sense  of  the  prophecies  in  this 
respect  cannot  be  more  strongly  or  explicitly  set  forth  than  in  the  words  of 
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the  apostle,  when  he  says  that  "  Grod  hath  not  cast  away  his  people  whieh 
he  foreknew :"  "  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  whieh  he  seeketh  for,  bnt 
the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the  rest  were  blinded  :*'  "  not  as  though 
the  word  of  God  hath  taken  none  effect,  for  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  are 
of  Israel 

One  eflSect  of  the  correct  Tiew  of  this  matter  is  to  do  away  with  vagueness 
and  xmeertainty  or  random  licence  in  the  expkmation  of  particular  predic- 
tions. This  requires  to  be  more  distinctly  stated,  as  at  first  Tiew  the  e£fect 
may  seem  to  be  directly  opposite.  It  was  a  favourite  maxim  with  an  old 
school  of  interpreters,  of  whom  Yitringa  may  be  taken  as  the  type  and 
representative,  that  the  prophecies  should  be  explained  to  mean  as  much  as 
possible,  because  the  word  of  God  must  of  course  be  more  significant  and 
pregnant  than  the  word  of  man.  Without  disputing  the  correctness  of  the 
reason  thus  assumed,  it  may  be  granted  that  the  rule  itself  is  good  or  bad, 
in  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  received  and 
applied.  By  the  interpreters  in  question  it  was  practically  made  to  mean, 
that  the  dignity  of  prophecy  required  the  utmost  possible  particularity  of 
application  to  specific  points  of  history,  and  the  greatest  possible  number 
and  variety  of  such  applications.  The  sincerity  with  which  the  rule  was 
recognised  and  acted  on,  in  this  sense,  is  apparent  from  the  zeal  with'  which 
Yitringa  seeks  minute  historical  allusions  under  the  most  general  expres- 
sions, and  the  zest  with  which  he  piles  up  mystical  senses,  as  he  calls  them, 
on  the  top  of  literal  ones,  plainly  regarding  the  assumption  of  so  many 
senses,  not  as  a  necessary  evil,  but  as  a  desirable  advantage. 

The  evils  of  this  method  are,  however,  more  apparent  when  the  senses 
are  less  numerous,  and  the  whole  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  sought  in 
some  one  juncture  ;  because  then  all  other  applications  are  excluded,  whereas 
the  more  they  are  diversified  the  more  chance  is  allowed  the  reader  of  dis- 
covering the  true  generic  import  of  the  passage.  For  example,  when 
Yitringa  makes  the  Edom  of  the  prophecies  denote  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  also  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  also  the  unbelieving  Jews,  he  widens  the 
scope  of  his  interpretation  so  far  as  unwittingly  to  put  the  reader  on  the 
true  scent  of  a  comprehensive  threatening  against  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
God  and  of  his  people,  among  whom  those  specified  are  only  comprehended, 
if  at  all,  as  individual  examples.  But  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  asserts 
that  a  particular  prophecy  received  its  whole  fulfilment  in  the  decline  of 
Protestant  theology  and  piety  after  the  Reformation,  he  not  only  puts  a 
meaning  on  the  passage  which  no  one  else  can  see  there  without  his  assist- 
ance, but  excludes  all  other  applications  as  irrelevant.  In  some  interpreters 
belonging  to  the  same  school,  but  inferior  to  Yitringa  both  in  learning  and 
judgment,  this  mode  of  exposition  is  connected  with  a  false  view  of  prophecy 
as  mere  prediction,  and  as  intended  solely  to  illustrate  the  divine  omniscience. 

Now,  in  aiming  to  make  eveiything  specific  and  precise,  this  kind  of 
exposition  renders  all  uncertain  and  indefinite,  by  leaving  the  particular 
events  foretold,  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  interpreter.  Where  the 
event  is  expressly  described  in  the  prophecy  itself,  as  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus  are  in  chaps.  xHv.  and  xlv„  there  can  be  no  question ;  it  is  only 
where  a  strict  sense  is  to  be  imposed  upon  indefinite  expressions  that  this 
evil  fruit  appears.  The  perfect  licence  of  conjecture  thus  afibrded  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  two  interpreters  of  this  class,  and  observing  with  what 
confidence  the  most  incompatible  opinions  are  maintained,  neither  of  which 
would  be  suggested  by  the  language  of  the  prophecy  itself  to  any  other 
reader.  What  is  thus  dependent  upon  mdividual  invention,  taste,  or  fancy, 
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jnnst  be  nnccrtain,  not  only  till  it  is  discoTered,  bat  for  ever ;  since  the  next 
interpreter  may  have  a  still  more  felicitous  conjecture,  or  a  still  more  in- 
genious combination,  to  supplant  the  old  one.  It  is  thus  that,  in  aiming  at 
an  unattainable  precision,  these  interpreters  haTC  brought  upon  themselves 
the  very  reproach  which  they  were  most  solicitous  to  shun,  that  of  vague- 
ness and  uncertainty. 

If,  instead  of  this,  we  let  the  Prophet  say  precisely  what  his  words  most 
naturally  mean,  expounded  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  homan  language  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  immediate  context  and  to  general  usage,  without  attempt- 
ing to  make  that  specific  which  the  author  has  made  general,  any  more  than 
to  make  general  what  he  has  made  specif.c,  we  shall  not  only  shun  the 
inconveniences  described,  but  facilitate  the  use  and  application  of  these 
prophecies  by  modem  readers.     Christian  interpreters,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  been  so  unwilling  to  renounce  their  interest,  and  that  of  the  Church 
generally,  in  these  ancient  promises,  encouragements,  and  warnings,  that 
they  have  chosen  rather  to  secure  them  by  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  alle- 
gory*, anagoge,  and  accommodation.     But  if  the  same  end  may  be  gained 
without  resorting  to  such  means ;  if,  instead  of  being  told  to  derive  conso- 
lation from  God's  promises  addressed  to  the  Maccabees  or  to  the  Jews  in 
exile,  because  he  will  be  equally  gracious  to  ourselves,  we  are  permitted  to 
regard  a  vast  porportion  of  those  promises  as  promises  to  the  Church,  and 
the  ancient  deliverances  of  the  chosen  people  as  more  samples  or  instal- 
ments of  their  ultimate  fulfilment ;  such  a  change  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  parties  to  these  covenant  transactions,  without  any  change  in  the  matter 
of  the  covenant  itself,  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  be   described  as 
recommending  the  method  of  interpretation  which  alone  can  make  it  pos- 
sible.  An  exegesis  marked  by  these  results  is  the  genuine  and  only  realiza- 
tion of  the  old  idea,  in  its  best  sense,  that  the  word  of  God  must  mean  as 
much  as  possible.     All  this,  however,  has  respect  to  questions  which  con 
only  be  determined  by  the  slow  but  sure  test  of  a  thorough  and  detailed 
interpretation. 

Before  proceeding  to  apply  this  test,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  the  arrangement  and  division  of  these  Later  Prophecies.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  mere  taste,  or  even  of  convenience,  but  one  which  may 
materially  influence  the  exposition.  Here  again  a  brief  historical  statement 
may  be  useful,  and  not  whoUy  without  interest. 

The  older  writers  on  Isaiah,  being  free  from  the  influence  of  any  artificial 
theory,  and  taking  the  book  just  as  they  found  it,  treated  these  chapters  as 
a  continuous  discourse,  with  little  regard  to  the  usual  divisions  of  the  text, 
except  as  mere  facilities  for  reference. 

Yitringa*s  fondness  for  exact,  and  even  formal  method,  led  him  to 
attempt  a  systematic  distribution  of  these  chapters,  similar  to  that  which  he 
had  given  of  the  Earlier  Prophecies.  He  accordingly  throws  them  into 
condones  or  discourses,  and  divides  these  into  sectioneSf  often  coinciding  with 
the  chapters,  but  sometimes  either  longer  or  shorter.  These  subdivisions 
he  provides  with  bis  favourite  apparatus  of  analysis^  anacnsis,  &c.,  under 
which  heads  he  appropriates  distinct  paragraphs  to  ihe  description  of  the 
scope,  design,  occasion,  argument,  &c.,  of  each  section.  The  inappropriate- 
ness  of  this  method,  cumbrous  at  best,  to  these  latter  chapters,  is  betrayed 
by  the  inanity  of  many  of  the  prefiices,  which  have  the  look  of  frames  or 
cases,  without  anything  to  fill  ^em.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  para- 
graphs professing  to  exhibit  the  occasion  upon  which  the  several  sections 
were  composed.     Here  the  author  not  unfrequently  is  under  the  necessity 
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of  siinply  refeiring  to  the  precedmg  chapter  as  affording  the  occasion  of 
the  next ;  an  indirect  concession  that  the  separation  of  the  parts,  at  least 
in  that  case,  is  gratoitoos  and  artificial. 

J.  H.  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Lowth,  Gill,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
period,  while  they  wholly  discard  this  embarrassing  and  wearisome  machinery, 
and  content  themselres  with  the  common  dirision  into  chapters,  are  some- 
times chargeable  with  treating  these  too  much  as  an  original  arrangement 
of  the  an^ors  matter  by  himself,  and  thus  conrerting  the  whole  into  a 
series  of  detached  discourses.  The  same  thing  is  still  more  apparent  in  the 
popular  and  oseful  works  of  Henry,  Scott,  and  others ;  where  the  reader  is 
permitted,  if  not  tanght,  to  look  apon  the  chapters  as  in  some  sense  inde- 
pendent compositions,  and  to  regturd  the  first  verse  of  each  as  introducing, 
and  the  last  as  winding  up  a  complete  subject.  This  would  be  hurtful  to 
correct  interpretation,  even  if  the  chapters  were  divided  with  the  most  con- 
sunmiate  skill,  much  more  when  they  are  sometimes  the  result  of  the  most 
superficial  inspection. 

The  Higher  Critics  of  the  elder  race,  such  as  Eichhom  and  his  followers, 
carried  out  their  idea  of  entire  corruption,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
total  revolution,  not  only  by  assuming  a  plurality  of  writers,  but  by  taking 
for  granted  that  their  compositions  had  been  put  together  perfectly  at  ran- 
dom, and  could  be  reduced  to  order  only  by  the  constant  practice  of  inven- 
tive ingenuity  and  critical  conjecture.  The  practical  effects  of  this  hypothesis 
were  valuable  only  as  exhibiting  its  folly,  and  producing  a  reaction  towards 
more  reasonable  views.  As  a  specimen  of  this  school  may  be  mentioned 
Bertholdt's  distribution  of  the  prophecies,  in  which  ceitain  chapters  and 
parts  of  chapters  are  picked  out  and  classified  as  having  been  written  before 
the  invasion  of  Babylonia  by  Cyrus,  others  after  the  invasion  but  before  the 
siege  of  Babylon,  others  during  the  siege,  others  after  the  catastrophe. 

Gesenius  holds,  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  as  we  have  seen,  the  oneness 
of  the  author  and  of  his  design.  With  respect  to  the  actual  arrangement  of 
the  book,  he  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  original,  but  grants  it  to  be  possible 
that  some  transposition  may  have  taken  place,  and  more  particularly  that 
the  last  chapters,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  older  than  the  first. 

Hitzig  maintains  the  strict  chronological  arrangement  of  the  chapters, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forty- seventh,  which  he  looks  upon  as  older,  but 
incorporated  with  the  others  by  the  writer  himself.  He  also  maintains, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  the  oneness  of  the  composition,  and  rejects  all 
suggestions  of  interpolation  and  corruption  with  disdain.  This  departure 
from  his  method  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book  is  closely  connected  with 
his  wish  to  bring  the  date  of  the  prophecies  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of 
the  fulfilment.  For  the  same  reason  he  assumes  the  successive  composition 
of  the  parts  with  considerable  intervals  between  them,  during  which  he 
supposes  the  events  of  the  Persian  war  to  have  followed  on^  another  and 
repeatedly  changed  the  posture  of  affairs,  In  addition  to  this  chronological 
arrangement  of  his  own,  Hitzig  adopts  RUckert*s  threefold  division  of  the 
book  into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  as  indicated  by  the  closing  words  of 
ehaps.  xlviii.  and  Irii.  Ewald  adopts  the  same  view  of  the  unity  and  gradual 
production  of  these  prophecies,  but  with  a  different  distribution  of  the  parts. 
Chaps.  xl.-xlviii.  he  describes  as  the  first  attempt,  exhibiting  the  freshest 
inspiration ;  chaps.  xlix.-Ix.  as  somewhat  later,  with  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  chap.  Ivii.  To  these  he  adds  two  postscripts  or  appendixes,  an  eariier 
one  ending  chap.  Ixiii.  6,  and  a  later  one  extending  to  the  close  of  the  book. 
Hendewerk  divides  the  whole  into  two  parallel  series,  the  first  ending 
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mththe  fortj-fifth  chapter.  He  rejects  Ruckert's  threefold  diTiston,  as 
foaoded  on  an  accidental  repetition.  He  also  rejects  Hitzig's  theoiy  as  to 
chap,  xlvii.,  bat  goes  still  forther  in  determming  the  precise  stages  of  the 
composition  and  tracing  in  the  prophecy  the  principal  eyents  in  the  history 
of  Cyras.  Knobel  diyides  the  whole  into  three  parts,  chaps,  xl.-xlviii., 
chaps.  xlix.-lxii.,  chaps.  Ixiii.-lxvi. 

A  comparison  of  these  minnte  arrangements  shews  that  they  are  founded 
on  imaginary  illusions,  or  prompted  by  a  goyeming  desire  to  prove  that  the 
writer  mast  have  been  contemporary  with  the  exile,  a  wish  which  here  pre- 
dominates over  the  habitual  disposition  of  these  critics  to  explain  away 
apparent  references  to  history,  rather  than  to  introduce  them  where  they 
do  not  really  exist. 

Discarding  these  imaginary  facts,  Hiivemick  goes  back  to  the  rational 
hypothesis  of  a  continuous  discourse,  either  uninterrupted  in  its  composition 
or  unaffected  in  its  structure  by  the  interruptions  which  are  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  critical  discovery,  and  for  the  same  reason  wholly  unimportant. 
This  is  substantially  the  ground  assumed  by  the  old  interpreters,  and  oven 
by  Gesenius,  but  now  confirmed  by  the  utter  failure  of  all  efforts  to  estab- 
lish any  more  artificial  distribution  of  the  text.  As  to  arrangement, 
Havemick  adopts  that  of  RUckert,  which  is  rather  poetical  than  critical, 
and  founded  on  the  similar  close  of  chaps,  xlviii.  and  Ivii.,  coinciding  with 
the  usual  division  into  chapters,  so  as  to  throw  nine  into  each  of  the  three 
portions.  As  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  a  basis  of  convenient  distribution, 
this  hypothesis  may  be  adopted  without  injury,  but  not  as  implying  that 
the  book  consists  of  three  independent  parts,  or  that  any  one  of  the  pro- 
posed divisions  can  be  satisfactorily  interpreted  apart  from  the  others.  The 
greater  the  pains  tuken  to  demonstrate  such  a  structure,  the  more  forced 
and  artificial  must  the  exposition  of  the  book  become ;  and  it  is  therefore 
best  to  regard  this  ingenious  idea  of  Biickert  as  an  aesthetic  decoration 
rather  than  an  exegetical  expedient. 

After  carefully  comparing  all  the  methods  of  division  and  arrangement 
which  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  this 
part  of  Scripture,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  the  evil  to  be  shunned  is 
not  so  much  defect  as  excess ;  that  the  book  is  not  only  a  continued  but  a 
desultory  composition ;  that  although  there  is  a  sensible  progression  in  the 
whole  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  every 
minor  part,  being  often  interrupted  and  obscured  by  retrocessions  and  re- 
sumptions, which,  though  governed  by  a  natural  association  in  each  case, 
are  not  reducible  to  rule  or  system.  The  conventional  division  into  chap- 
ters, viewed  as  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  facilitating  reference,  is  indis- 
pensable, and  cannot  be  materially  changed  with  any  good  effect  at  all  pro- 
portioned to  the  inconvenience  and  confusion,  which  would  necessarily 
attend  such  a  departure  from  a  usage  long  established  and  now  universally 
familiar.  The  disadvantages  attending  it,  or  springing  from  an  injurious 
use  of  it  by  readers  and  expounders,  are  the  frequent  separation  of  parts 
which  as  really  cohere  together  as  those  that  are  combined,  and  the  con- 
version of  one  great  shifting  spectacle,  in  which  the  scenes  are  constantly 
sncceeding  one  another  in  a  varied  order,  into  a  series  of  detached  and 
nnconnected  pictures,  throwing  no  light  on  each  other  even  when  most 
skilfully  divided,  and  too  often  exhibiting  a  part  of  one  view  in  absurd 
juxtaposition  with  another  less  akin  to  it,  than  that  from  which  it  has  been 
violently  sundered. 

A  similar  caution  is  required  in  relation  to  the  summaries  or  prefisttory 
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notes  with  which  the  chapters,  in  confonnitj  to  nsage  and  the  preyalent 
opinion,  are  provided  in  Uie  present  Work.  In  order  to  prevent  ao  aggra- 
vation of  the  evils  jost  described,  a  distinction  mnst  be  clearly  made  be- 
tween these  summaries,  and  logical  analysis  so  useful  in  the  study  of  an 
argumentative  context.  It  is  there  that  such  a  method  is  at  once  most  use- 
ful and  most  easy ;  because  the  logical  nexus,  where  it  really  exists,  is  that 
which  may  be  most  successfully  detected  and  exhibited  as  well  as  most 
tenaciously  remembered.  But  in  the  case  of  an  entirely  different  structare, 
and  especially  in  one  where  a  certain  cycle  of  ideas  is  repeated  often,  in  an 
order  not  prescribed  by  logic  but  by  poetical  association,  there  is  no  such 
facility,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  sameness  and  monotony 
which  weakens  rather  than  excites  the  attentioo,  and  affords  one  of  the 
strongest  confirmations  of  the  views  already  taken  with  respect  to  the 
structure  of  the  whole  book  and  the  proper  mode  of  treating  it. 

The  most  satisfactory  and  useful  method  of  surveying  the  whole  book 
with  a  view  to  the  detailed  interpretation  of  the  part  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  few  great  themes  with  which  the  writer's  mind 
was  filled,  and  of  the  minor  topics  into  which  they  readily  resolve  them- 
selves, and  then  to  mark  their  varied  combinations  as  they  alternately 
present  themselves,  some  more  fully  and  frequently  in  one  part  of  the  book, 
some  exclusively  in  one  part,  others  with  greater  uniformity  in  all.  The 
succession  of  the  prominent  figures  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  several  chapters.  Bat  in  order  to  afford  the  reader 
every  preliminary  aid  before  attempting  the  detailed  interpretation,  I  shall 
close  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  whole,  presenting  at  a  single  glance  its 
prominent  contents  and  the  mutual  relation  of  its  parts. 

The  prominent  objects  here  presented  to  the  Prophet's  view  are  these 
five.  1.  The  carnal  Israel,  the  Jewish  nation,  in  its  proud  self-reliance 
and  its  gross  corruption,  whether  idolatrous  or  only  hTrpocritical  and  for- 
mal. 2.  The  spiritual  Israel,  the  true  Church,  the  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace,  considered  as  the  object  of  Jehovah's  favour  and  pro- 
tection, but  at  the  same  time  as  weak  in  faith  and  apprehensive  of  destruc- 
tion. 8.  The  Babylonish  Exile  and  the  Restoration  from  it,  as  the  most 
important  intermediate  point  between  the  date  of  the  prediction  and  the 
advent  of  Messiah,  and  as  an  earnest  or  a  sample  of  Jehovah's  future  deal- 
ings with  his  people  both  in  wrath  and  mercy.  4.  The  Advent  itself,  with 
the  person  and  character  of  Him  who  was  to  come  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  people,  not  only  from  eternal  ruin,  but  from  temporal  bondage,  and 
their  introduction  into  "  glorious  liberty."  5.  The  character  of  tins  new 
condition  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  not  considered  in 
its  elements  but  as  a  whole  ;  not  in  the  way  of  chronological  succession, 
but  at  one  view ;  not  so  much  in  itself,  as  in  contrast  with  the  temporary 
system  that  preceded  it. 

These  are  the  subjects  of  the  Prophet's  whole  discourse,  and  may  be 
described  as  present  to  his  mind  throughout ;  but  the  degree  in  which  they 
are  respectively  made  prominent  is  different  in  different  parts.  The 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  shew  that  they  are  taken  up  successively 
and  treated  one  by  one,  are  unsuccessful,  because  inconsistent  with  the 
frequent  repetition  and  recurrence  of  the  same  theme.  The  order  is  not 
that  of  strict  succession,  but  of  alternation.  It  is  still  true,  however,  that 
the  relative  prominence  of  these  great  themes  is  far  from  being  constant. 
As  a  general  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  their  relative  positions  in  this  respect 
answer  to  those  which  they  hold  in  the  enumeration  above  given.    The 
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eharacter  of  Israel,  both  as  a  nation  and  a  church,  is  chiefly  prominent  in 
the  beginning,  the  Exile  and  the  Adyent  in  the  middle,  the  contrast  and  the 
change  of  d^ensations  at  the  end.  With  this  general  conception  of  the 
Prophecy,  the  reader  can  have  very  little  difficulty  in  perceiTing  the  unitv 
of  the  discourse,  and  marking  its  transitions  for  himself,  e-ven  without  the 
aid  of  such  on  abstract  as  the  following. 

The  form  in  which  the  Prophecy  begins  has  been  determined  bv  \\a  in- 
timate  connection  with  the  threatening  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter.     To 
assure  the  Israel  of  God,  or  true  Church,  that  the  national  judgments  which 
had  been  denounced  should  not  destroy  it,  is  the  Prophet's  purpose  in  the 
fortieth  chapter,  and  is  executed  by  exhibiting  Jehovah's  power,  and  willing- 
ness, and  fixed  determination  to  protect  and  save  his  own  elect.     In  the 
forty-first,  his  power  and  omniscience  are  contrasted  with  the  impotence  of 
idols,  and  illustrated  by  an  individual  example.     In  the  forty-second,  the 
person  of  the  great  Deliverer  is  introduced,  the  nature  of  his  influence 
described,  the  relation  of  his  people  to  himself  defined,  and  their  mission  or 
vocation  as  enlighteners  of  the  world  explained.     The  forty-third  completes 
this  exposition  by  exhibiting  the  true  design  of  Israel's  election  as  a  people, 
its  entii'e  independence  of  all  merit  in  themselves,  and  sole  dependence  on 
the  sovereign  ^^'ill  of  God.     In  the  forty-fourth  the  argument  against  idolatry 
is  amplified  and  urged,  and  the  divine  sufficiency  and  faithfulness  exempli- 
fied by  a  historical  allusion  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  a  prophetic  one 
to  the  deliverance  from  Babylon,  in  which  last  Cyrus  is  expressly  named. 
The  last  part  of  this  chapter  should  have  been  connected  with  the' first  part 
of  the  forty-fifth,  in  which  the  name  of  Cyrus  is  repeated,  and  his  conquests 
represented  as  an  effect  of  God's  omnipotence,  and  the  prediction  as  a  proof 
of  his  omniscience, — both  which  attributes  are  then  again  contrasted  with  the 
impotence  and  senselessness  of  idols.     The  same  comparison  is  still  con- 
tinued in  the  forty-sixth,  with  special  reference  to  the  false  gods  of  Babylon, 
as  utterly  unable  to  deliver  either  their  worshippers  or  themselves.     In  the 
forty- seventh  the  description  is  extended  to  the  Babylonian  government,  as 
wholly  powerless  in  opposition  to  Jehovah's  interference  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  people.     The  forty-eighth  contains  the  winding  up  of  this  great 
argument  £x>m  Cyrus  and  the  fall  of  Babylon,  as  a  conviction  and  rebuke 
to  the  unbelieving  Jews  themselves.     The  fact  that  Babylon  is  expressly 
mentioned  only  in  these  chapters  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  our  previous  con- 
clusion that  it  is  not  the  main  subject  of  the  prophecy.     By  a  natural  transi- 
tion he  reverts  in  the  forty-ninth  to  the  true  Israel,  and  shews  the  ground- 
lessness of  their  misgivings,  by  disclosing  God's  design  respecting  them,  and 
shewing  the  certainty  of  its  fulfilment  notwithstanding  all  discouraging 
appearances.     The  difference  in  the  character  and  fate  of  the  two  Israels  is 
still  more  exactly  defined  in  the  fiftieth  chapter.     In  the  fifty- first  the  true 
relation  of  the  chosen  people  both  to  God  and  to  the  Gentiles  is  illustrated 
by  historical  examples,  the  calling  of  Abram  and  the  exodus  from  Egypt, 
and  the  same  power  pledged  for  the  safety  of  Israel  in  time  to  come.     In 
the  last  part  of  this  chapter  and  the  first  of  the  fifty-second,  which  cohere 
in  the  most  intimate  manner,  the  gracious  purposes  of  God  are  represented 
as  fulfilled  already,  and  described  in  the  most  animating  terms.     This  view 
of  the  future  condition  of  the  Church  could  not  be  separated  long  from  that 
of  Him  by  whom  it  was  to  be  effected ;  and  accordingly  the  last  part  of  this 
chapter,  forming  one  unbroken  context  with  the  fifty-third,  exhibits  him 
anew,  no  longer  as  a  teacher,  but  as  the  great  sacrifice  for  sin.     No  sooner 
is  this  great  work  finished  than  the  best  days  of  the  Church  begin,  the  loss 
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of  national  distinction  being  really  a  prelude  to  her  glorious  emancipation.  j 

The  promise  of  this  great  change  in  the  fifly-fourUi  chapter,  is  followed  in 
the  fifty-fifth  by  a  gracious  invitation  to  the  whole  world  to  partake  of  it. 
The  fifty-sixth  continues  the  same  subject^  by  predicting  the  entire  abroga« 
tion  of  all  local,  personal,  and  national  distinctions.  Having  dwelt  so  long 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  spiritual  Israel  or  true  Church,  Uie  Prophet,  in 
l^t  part  of  the  fifty-sixth  and  the  first  part  of  the  fifty-seventh,  looks  back 
at  the  carnal  Israel,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  its  idolatrous  apostasy,  and 
closes  with  a  threatening  which  insensibly  melts  into  a  promise  of  salvation 
to  the  true  Israel.  The  fifty-eighth  again  presents  the  carnal  Israel,  not  as 
idolaters  but  as  hypocrites,  and  points  out  the  true  mean  between  the  rejec- 
tion of  appointed  rites  and  the  abuse  of  them.  The  fifty-ninth  explains 
Jehovah*s  dealings  with  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  and  shews  that  their  rejec- 
tion was  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings,  as  the  salvation  of  the  saved  was  that 
of  God*s  omnipotent  compassions.  In  the  sixtieth  he  turns  once  more  to 
the  true  Israel,  and  begins  a  series  of  magnificent  descriptions  of  the  new 
dispensation  as  a  whole,  contrasted  with  the  imperfections  and  restrictions  of 
the  old.  Tbe  prominent  figures  of  the  picture  in  this  chapter  are,  immense 
increase  by  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles,  and  internal  purity  and  peace. 
The  prominent  figure  in  the  sixty-first  is  that  of  the  Messiah  as  the  agent  in 
this  great  work  of  spiritual  emancipation.  In  the  sixty-second  it  is  that  of 
Zion,  or  the  Church  herself,  in  the  most  intimate  union  with  Jehovah  and 
the  fall  fruition  of  his  favour.  But  this  anticipation  is  inseparably  blended 
with  that  of  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  God,  which  is  accordingly  pre- 
sented in  the  sublime  vision  of  the  sixty-third  chapter,  followed  by  an  appeal 
to  God's  former  dealings  with  his  people,  as  a  proof  that  their  rejection  was 
their  own  fault,  and  that  he  will  still  protect  the  true  believers.  These  are 
represented  in  the  sixty-fourth  as  humbly  confessing  their  own  sins  and 
suing  for  the  favour  of  Jehovah.  In  the  sixty- fifth  he  solemnly  anounces 
the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  rejection  of  the  carnal  Israel  because  of 
their  iniquities,  among  which  idolatry  is  once  more  rendered  prominent.  He 
then  contrasts  the  doom  of  the  apostate  Israel  with  the  glorious  destiny 
awaiting  the  true  Israel.  And  tins  comparison  is  still  continued  in  the 
sixty-sixth  chapter,  where  the  Prophet,  after  ranging  through  so  wide  a  field 
of  vision,  seems  at  last  to  fix  his  own  eye  and  his  reader's  on  the  dividing 
line  or  turning-point  between  the  old  and  new  economy,  and  winds  up  the 
whole  drama  with  a  vivid  exhibition  of  the  nations  gathered  to  Jerusalem 
for  worship,  while  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  i.  e,  Irsael  according  to  the 
flesh,  are  cast  forth  into  outer  darkness,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched.''  Upon  this  awful  spectacle  the  curtain  falls,  and 
we  are  left  to  find  relief  firom  its  impressions  in  the  merciful  disclosures  of 
later  and  more  cheering  revelation. 

Arrangement  of  the  Commentary.  The  usual  division  into  chapters 
is  retained,  as  being  universally  fiimiliar  and  in  general  convenient. 
The  analysis  of  these  divisions,  and  other  preliminary  statements  and  i 

discussions,  are  prefixed  as  special  introductions  to  the  chapters.    The  V 

literal  translation,  sometimes  combined  with  an  explanatory  paraphrase, 
is  followed  by  the  necessary  comments  and  the  statement  of  the  different 
opinions.  In  the  order  of  the  topics,  some  regard  has  been  had  to  their 
comparative  importance,  but  without  attempting  to  secure  a  perfect  uni- 
formity in  this  respect,  which,  if  it  were  attainable,  would  probably  add 
nothing  to  the  force  or  clearness  of  the  exposition. 
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COMMENTARY. 


CHAPTER  L 

The  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  shew  the  connection  hetween  the  sins  and 
sufferings  of  God*s  people,  and  the  necessity  of  further  judgments,  as  means 
of  purification  and  deliverance. 

The  popular  corruption  is  first  exhibited  as  the  effect  of  alienation  from 
God|  and  as  the  cause  of  national  calamitiesi  rers.  2-9.  It  is  then  ex- 
hibited as  coexisting  with  punctilious  exactness  in  religious  duties,  and  as 
rendering  them  worthless,  vers.  10-20.  It  is  finally  exhibited  in  twofold 
contrast,  first  with  a  former  state  of  things,  and  then  with  one  still  future, 
to  be  brought  about  by  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  especially  of 
wicked  rulers,  vers.  21--81. 

The  first  part  of  the  chapter  describes  the  sin  and  then  the  suffering  of 
the  people.  The  former  is  characterised  as  filial  ingratitude,  stupid  incon- 
sideration,  habitual  transsn*ession,  contempt  of  God,  and  alienation  from 
him,  vers.  2-4.  The  suffering  is  first  represented  by  the  figure  of  disease 
and  wounds,  and  then  in  literal  terms  as  the  effect  of  an  invasion  by 
which  the  nation  was  left  desolate,  and  only  saved  by  God's  regard  for  h^ 
elect  from  the  total  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomoirah,  vers.  5-9. 

The  second  part  is  connected  with  the  first  by  the  double  allusion  to 

Klom  and  Gomorrah,  with  which  the  one  closes  and  the  other  opens.     In 

part  the  Prophet  shews  the  utter  inefficacy  of  religious  rites  to  counter- 

khe  natural  effect  of  their  iniquities,  and  then  escorts  them  to  the  use 

i  the  true  remedy.     Under  the  former  head,  addressing  them  as  similar 

in  character  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  he  describes  their  sacrifices  as  abxm- 

dant  and  exact,  but  not  acceptable ;   their  attendance  at  the  temple  as 

punctual,  and  yet  insulting;  their  bloodless  offerings  as  abhorrent,  and 

their  holy  days  as  wearisome  and  hateful  on  account  of  their  iniquities ; 

their  very  prayers  as  useless,  because  their  hands  were  stained  with  blood, 

vers.  10-15.    As  a  necessary  means  of  restoration  to  God's  fiivour,  he 

exhorts  them  to  forsake  their  evil  courses  and  to  exercise  benevolence  and 

justice,  assuring  them  that  God  was  willing  to  forgive  them  and  restore  the 

.    advanUiges  which  they  had  forfeited  by  sm,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved 

to  punish  the  impenitent  transgressor,  vers.  16-20. 

The  transition  from  the  second  to  the  third  part  is  abrupt,  and  introduced 
by  a  pathetic  exclamation.  In  this  part  the  Prophet  compares  Israel  as  it 
is  with  what  it  has  been  and  with  what  it  shall  be.  In  the  former  compa- 
rison, he  employs  two  metaphors,  each  followed  by  a  literal  explanation  of 
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its  meaning :  that  of  a  &ithfal  wife  become  a  harlot,  and  that  of  adulterated 
wine  and  silTer,  both  expressive  of  a  moral  deterioration,  with  special  re- 
ference to  magistrates  and  rolers,  vers.  21-23.  In  the  other  comparison, 
the  coming  jadgments  are  presented  in  the  twofold  aspect  of  purification 
and  deliverance  to  the  chnrch,  and  of  destrnction  to  its  wicked  members. 
The  Prophet  sees  the  leading  men  of  Israel  destroyed,  first  as  oppressors^ 
to  make  room  for  righteous  mlcrs  and  thas  save  the  state,  then  as  idolaters 
consumed  bj  that  in  which  they  trusted  for  protection,  vers.  21-81. 

This  chapter  is  referred  to  by  Grotius  and  Coceeius  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
by  Lowth  and  De  TVette  to  the  reign  of  Jotham,  by  Gesenius  and  Ewald  to 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  by  Jarchi  and  Yitringa  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.     This 
disagreement  has  arisen  from  assuming  that  it  must  be  a  prediction  in  the 
strict  sense,  and  have  reference  to  one  event  or  series  of  events  exclusively, 
while  in  the  prophecy  itself  there  are  no  certain  indications  of  the  period 
referred  to.     The  oxily  points  which  seem  to  furnish  any  data  for  determin- 
ing the  question,  are  the  invasion  mentioned  in  ver.  7,  and  the  idolatry 
referred  to  in  vers.  28-81.     But  the  former  is  almost  equally  applicable  to 
the  Svrian  invasion  under  Ahaz  and  the  Assvrian  under  Hezekiah.     And 
the  idolatry  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  punctilious  regard  to  the 
forms  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  chap- 
ter contains  one  continuous  coherent  composition.     It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  this  prophecy  belongs  to  the  class  already  mentioned  (in  the 
Introduction)  as  exhibiting  a  sequence  of  events,  or  providential  scheme, 
which  might  be  realized  in  more  than  one  emergency  ;  not  so  much  a  pre- 
diction as  a  prophetic  lesson  with  respect  to  the  effects  which  certain  causes 
must  infallibly  produce.     Such  a  discourse  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate 
as  an  introduction  to  the  prophecies  which  follow  ;  and  its  seeming  incon- 
sistencies are  all  accounted  for,  by  simply  supposing  that  it  was  written  for 
this  purpose  about  the  time  of  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Hezekiah*  s  reign,  and  that  in  it  the  Prophet  takes  a  general  survey 
of  the  changes  which  Uie  church  had  undergone  since  the  beginning  of  his 
public  ministry. 

1.  This  is  a  general  title  of  the  whole  book  or  one  of  its  larger  divisions 
(chaps,  i.-xxzix  or  i.-xii),  defining  its  character,')author,  subject,  and  date. 
The  Vision  (supernatural  perception,  inspiration,  revelation,  prophecy,  here 
put  collectively  for  Prophecies)  of  Isaiah,  tJie  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
(perceived,  received  by  inspiration)  concerning  Judah  (the  kingdom  of  the 
two  tribes,  which  adhered  to  the  theocracy  after  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam) 
and  Jentsalejn  (its  capital,  the  chosen  seat  of  the  true  religion),  in  the  days 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah. — The  Septuagint 

renders  ^V  against ;  but  as  aU  the  prophecies  are  not  of  an  unfavourable 
character,  it  is  better  to  retain  the  wider  sense  concerning, — ^Aben  Ezra  and 
Abarbenel  regard  this  as  the  title  of  the  first  chapter  only,  and  to  meet  the 
objection  that  a  single  prophecy  would  not  have  been  referred  to  four  suc- 
cessive reigns,  instead  of  which  lie  saw  read  who  saw  (t.  e.  was  a  seer)  in  the 
days  of  Uzziah,  &c.  But  tiie  tenses  of  n|ri  are  not  thus  absolutely  used, 
and  the  same  words  occur  in  chap.  ii.  1,  where  the  proposed  consiruction 
18  impossible.  Yitringa^s  supposition  that  the  sentence  originally  consisted 
of  the  first  clause  only,  and  Uiat  the  rest  was  added  at  a  later  date  to  make 
it  applicable  as  a  general  title,  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  opens  the  door  to 
endless  licence  of  conjecture.  Hendewerk  goes  further,  and  calls  in  ques- 
tion the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  whole  verse,  but  without  the 
least  authority.    According  to  ancient  and  oriental  usage,  it  was  probably 
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prefixed  by  Isaiah  hizoself  to  a  partial  or  completo  collection  of  his  prophe* 
cies.  To  the  objection  that  t^Tn  is  singnlari  the  answer  is,  that  it  is  nsed 
collectively  because  it  has  no  plural,  and  appears  as  the  title  of  this  same 
book  or  another  in  2  Chron.  xxzii.  82.  To  the  objection  that  the  prophecies 
are  not  all  concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem ^  the  answer  is,  apotiorijit  de- 
noMinatiOf  to  which. may  be  added  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  ten 
tribes  and  to  foreign  powers  owe  their  place  in  this  collection  to  their  bear- 
ing, more  or  less  direct,  upon  the  interests  of  Judah.  To  the  objection 
that  the  first  chapter  has  no  other  title,  we  may  answer  that  it  needs  no 
other,  partly  because  it  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  what  follows  by 
the  title  of  the  second,  partly  because  it  is  not  so  much  the  first  in  a  series 
of  prophecies  as  a  general  preface.  With  respect  to  the  names  Isaiah  and 
Amoz,  and  the  chronology  of  this  verse,  see  the  Introduction,  Part  I. 

2.  The  Prophet  first  describes  the  moral  state  of  Judah,  vers.  2-4,  and 
then  the  miseries  arising  from  it,  vers.  5-9.     To  the  former  he  invites 
attention  by  summoning  the  universe  to  hear  the  Lord's  complaint  against 
his  people,  who  are  first  charged  with  filial  ingratitude.     Hear,  0  heavens; 
and  give  ear,  0  earth,  as  witnesses  and  judges,  and  as  being  less  insensible 
yoarselves  than  men :  /or  Jehovah  speaks,  not  man.     Sotu  I  have  reared 
and  h-owjht  up,  literally  made  great  and  made  high,  and  they,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  pronoun  which  is  otherwise  superfluous,  even  they  liave  revolted 
from  we,  or  rebelled  against  me,  not  merely  in  a  general  sense  by  sinning, 
but  in  a  special  sense  by  violating  that  peculiar  covenant  which  bound  God 
to  his  people.    It  is  in  reference  to  this  bond,  and  to  the  conjugal  relation 
which  the  Scriptures  represent  God  as  sustaining  to  his  church  or  people, 
that  its  constituted  members  are  here  called  his  children. — Vitringa  and 
others  understand  heaven  and  earth  as  meaning  angels  and  men ;  but  al- 
though these  may  be  included,  it  is  plain  that  the  direct  address  is  to  the 
frame  of  nature,  as  in  Dent,  xsxii.  1,  from  which  the  foim  of  expression  is 
borrowed. — Knobel  and  all  other  recent  writers  exclude  the  idea  of  bearing 
witness  altogether,  and  suppose  heaven  and  earth  to  be  called  upon  to  listen, 
simply  because  Jehovah  is  the  speaker.    But  the  two  ideas  are  entirely  com- 
patible, and  the  first  is  recommended  bv  the  analogy  of  Deut.  xxx.  19,  and 
by  its  poetical  efiect. — Cocceius  takes  ^'^^^l  in  the  sense  of  bringing  up,  but 
^^ippn  in  that  of  exalting  to  peculiar  privileges,  which  disturbs  the  metaphor, 
and  violates  the  usage  of  the  two  verbs,  which  are  elsewhere  joined  as  simple 
synonymes.    (See  chap,  xxiii.  7 ;  Ezek.  xzxi.  4.)    Both  terms  are  so  chosen 
as  to  be  applicable,  in  a  lower  sense,  to  children,  and  in  a  higher  sense,  to 
nations. — The  English  Bible  and  many  other  versions  read  Jehovah  has 
spoken,  which  seems  to  refer  to  a  previous  revelation,  or  to  indicate  a 
mere  repetition  of  his  words,  whereas  he  is  himself  introduced  as  speaking. 
The  preterite  may  be  here  used  to  express  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of 
SO^sting  that  he  did  not  thus  speak  for  the  first  time.   Compare  Heb.  i.  1. 

^, Paving  tacitly  compared  the  insensible  Jews  with  the  inanimate 
creauon,  he  now  explicitly  compares  them  with  the  brutes,  selecting  for  that 
purpose  two  which  were  especially  familiar  as  domesticated  animals,  sub- 
jected to  man's  power  and  dependent  on  him  for  subsistence,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  proverbially  stupid,  inferiority  to  which  must  therefore  be 
peculiarly  disgraceful.  Tfie  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  his  master*s 
crib  or  feeding-place.  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  as  a  whole,  without  re- 
gard to  those  who  had  seceded  from  it,  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider,  pay  attention  or  take  notice.    Like  the  ox  and  the  ass,  Israel 
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had  a  master,  upon  whom  lie  was  dependenii  and  to  whom  he  owed  obedi- 
ence ;  bat,  nnlike  them,  he  did  not  recognise  and  would  not  serve  his 
rightful  soTereign  and  the  author  of  his  mercies. — ^The  Septuagint  supplies 
VM  after  kaovo  and  consider  {/u  ovx  r/fv  •  •  •  •  fti  0O  ffuv^xiv).  The  Vul- 
gate, followed  bj  Michaelis,  Lowth,  and  others,  supplies  me  after  the  first 
verb,  but  leaves  the  other  indefinite.  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  Hendewerk 
supplj  him,  refemDg  to  owrur  and  master,  Clericus,  Ewald,  and  XJmbreit 
take  the  verbs  in  the  absolute  and  general  sense  of  haviog  knowledge  and 
being  considerate,  which  is  justified  by  usage,  but  gives  less  point  and  pre* 
cision  to  the  sentence. 

4.  As  the  foregoing  verses  render  prominent  the  false  position  of  Israel 
with  respect  to  God,  considered  first  as  a  father  and  then  as  a  master 
(comp.  Mai.  i.  6),  so  this  briogs  into  view  their  moral  state  in  general, 
resulting  from  that  alienation,  and  still  represented  as  inseparable  from  it. 
The  Prophet  speaks  again  in  his  own  person,  and  expresses  wonder,  pity, 
and  indignation  at  the  state  to  which  his  people  had  reduced  themselves. 
Ah,  sinful  nation,  literally  nation  sinning,  i.  e,  habitually,  which  is  the 
force  here  of  the  active  participle,  people  heavy  with  iniquittj,  weighed  down 
by  guilt  as  an  oppressive  burden,  a  seed  0/  evil-doers,  i.  e.  the  offspring  of 
wicked  parents,  sons  corrupting  themselves,  t.  e.  doing  worse  than  their 
fathers,  in  which  sense  the  same  verb  is  used,  Judges  ii.  19.  (Calvin :  filii 
degeneres.)  The  evil-doers  are  of  course  not  the  Patriarchs  or  Fathers  of 
the  nation,  but  the  intervening  wicked  generations.  As  the  first  clause  tells 
us  what  they  were,  so  the  second  tells  us  what  they  did,  by  what  acts  they 
had  merited  the  character  just  given.  They  have  forsaken  Jehovah,  a  phrase 
descriptive  of  iniquity  in  general,  but  peculiarly  expressive  of  the  breach  of 
covenant  obligations.  They  have  treated  with  contempt  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  a  title  almost  peculiar  to  Isaiah,  and  expressing  a  twofold  aggrava- 
tion of  their  sin:  first,  that  he  was  infinitely  excellent;  and  then,  that  he  was 
theirs,  their  own  peculiar  God.  TJiey  are  alienated  back  again.  The  verb 
denotes  estrangement  from  God,  the  adverb  retrocession  or  backsliding  into 
a  former  state. — ^By  a  seed  of  evil-doers  most  writers  understand  a  race  or 
generation  of  evil-doers,  and  by  children  corrupting  (their  ways  or  them- 
selves, as  Aben  Ezra  explains  it)  nothing  more  than  wicked  men.  Gesenius 
and  Henderson  render  D^j;i^np*9  corrupt,  Barnes  corrupting  others.  The 
sense  of  mischievous,  destructive,  is  given  by  Luther,  and  the  vague  one  of 
wicked  by  the  Vulgate.  The  other  explanation,  which  supposes  an  allasion 
to  the  parents,  takes  IHl  and  D^^9  in  their  proper  meaning,  makes  the  paral- 
lelism of  the  clauses  more  complete,  and  converts  a  tautology  into  a  climax. — 
The  sense  of  blaspheming  given  to  r*^?  by  the  Vulgate  and  Luther,  and  that 
of  provoking  to  anger  by  Uie  Septuagint,  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  others, 
are  rejected  by  the  modem  lexicographers  for  that  of  despising  or  treating- 
with  contempt.  The  last  two  are  combined  by  Junius  (contemtim  irritave- 
run)  and  the  old  French  Version  (ils  ont  irritS  par  mepris). — ^The  Niphal 
form  ^))  is  by  most  writers  treated  as  simply  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  Kal 
— '  they  have  departed ;'  but  the  usage  of  the  participles  active  and  passive 
(Ps.  Ixix.  9^  in  the  sense  of  strange  and  estranged,  is  in  favour  of  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  de«^XXor^fw^i]9av  tig  rit  hviau. 

5.  To  &e  description  of  their  moral  state,  beginnning  and  ending  with 
apostasy  from  God,  the  Prophet  now  adds  a  description  of  the  consequences, 
Ters.  6-9.  This  he  introduces  by  an  expostulation  on  their  mad  perseverance 
in  transgression,  notwithstanding  the  extremities  to  which  it  had  reduced 
them.     Whereupon^  i,e.  on  what  part  of  the  body,  can  ye  be  stricken. 
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■mitten,  punished,  an^i  more^  that  ys  add  revolt^  departnie  or  apostasy  from 
Qq^^  u  6.  revolt  more  and  more  ?     Already  the  whole  head  is  sick  and  the 
whole  heart  faint, — The  same  sense  is  attained,  bnt  in  a  less  striking  form, 
by  reading,  with  Hitzig,  u-Ay,  to  what  purpose,  will  ye  be  smitten  any  moref 
why  continue  to  revolt  f    If  their  object  was  to  make  themselves  miserable, 
it  was  already  accomplished. — Calvin,  followed  by  the  English  version  and 
others,  gives  a  different  torn  to  the  interrogation :  Why  should  ye  be  smitten 
any  more/   of  what  use  is  it?   ye  will  revolt  more  and  more.     But  the 
reason  thus  assigned  for  their  ceasing  to  be  smitten  is  wholly  different  from 
that  given  in  the  last  claose  and  amplified  in  the  following  verse,  viz.  that 
they  were  abready  faint  and  covered  with  wounds.     The  Vulgate  version 
(super  quo  percutiemini  ?)  is  retained  by  Luther,  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and 
others.    The  very  same  metaphor  occurs  more  than  once  in  classical  poetry. 
Lowth  quotes  examples  from  Euripides  and  Ovid  (vix  habet  in  nobis  jam 
nova  plaga  locum). — Hendewerk  supposes  the  people  to  be  asked  where 
they  can  be  smitten  with  effect,  t.  e.  what  kind  of  punishment  will  do  them 
good ;  but  this  is  forced,  and  does  not  suit  the  context.     Ewald  repeats 
whereupon  before  the  second  verb  :  *  upon  what  untried  transgression  build- 
ing, will  ye  still  revolt  ?  which  is  needless  and  unnatural. — Instead  of  the 
whole  headf  tlie  whole  heart,  Winer  and  Hitzig  render  every  head  and  every 
heart,  because  the  nouns  have  not  the  article.     But  see  chap.  ix.  11;  Ps. 
cxi.  1 ;  the  omission  of  the  article  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  licences  of 
poetry.     The  context  too  requires  that  the  words  should  be  applied  to  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  body  mentioned  in  ver.  6,  viz.  the  body  politic. — The 
head  and  heart  do  not  deuote  different  ranks  (Hendewerk),  or  the  inward  and 
outward  state  of  the  community  (Umbreit),  but  are  mentioned  as  well-known 
and  important  parts  of  the  body,  to  which  the  church  or  nation  had  been 

likened. — Gesenius  explains  yQ?  to  mean  in  sickness,  Ewald  (inclined  to 
sickness,  Knobel  (belonging)  to  sickness,  Clericus  (given  up)  to  sichiess, 
Bosenmiiller  (abiit)  in  morbum.  The  general  sense  is  plain  from  the  parallel 
term  ^il,  faint  or  languid  firom  disease. 

6.  The  idea  suggested  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  5,  that  there  was  no 
more  room  for  furUier  strokes,  is  now  carried  out  with  great  particularity. 
From  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  (i.  e,  even)  to  the  head  (a  common  scriptural 
expression  for  the  body  in  its  whole  extent)  there  is  not  in  it  (the  people,  or 
in  him,  t.  e,  Judah,  considered  as  a  body)  a  sound  place  ;  (Jt  is)  wound 
and  bruise  {fLfi>M-^,  vibex,  the  tumour  produced  by  stripes)  and  fresh  stroke. 
The  wounds  are  then  described  as  not  only  grievous,  but  neglected.  They 
have  not  been  pressed,  and  they  have  not  been  boumi  or  bandaged,  and  it  has 
not  been  mollified  with  ointment,  all  &miliar  processes  of  ancient  surgery. 
— Calvin  argues  that  the  figures  in  this  verse  and  the  one  preceding  cannot 
refer  to  moral  corruption,  since  the  Prophet  himself  afterwards  explains 
them  as  descriptive  of  external  sufferings.  But  he  seems  to  have  intended 
to  keep  up  before  his  readers  the  connection  between  suffering  and  sin,  and 
therefore  to  have  chosen  terms  suited  to  excite  associations  both  of  pain 
and  corruption. — The  last  verb,  which  is  singular  and  feminine,  is  supposed 
by  Junius  and  J.  H.  Michaelis  to  agree  with  the  nouns  distributively,  as 
the  others  do  collectively ;  "  none  of  them  is  mollified  with  ointment." 
Ewald  and  Umbreit  connect  it  with  the  last  noun  exclusively.  All  the 
verbs  are  rendered  in  the  singular  by  Cocceius  and  Lowth,  all  in  the  plural 
by  Yitringa  and  J.  D.  Michaelis.  The  most  probable  solution  is  that  pro- 
posed by  Knobel,  who  takes  nspn  indefinitely,  "  it  has  not  been  softened," 
t.  e.  no  one  has  softened,  like  the  Latin  ventum  est  for  '*  some  one  came." 
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This  consiraetion,  althongh  foreign  from  our  idiom,  ia  not  uncommon  in 
Hebrew.— «V1P  n^Q  ia  not  a  running  or  putrefying  $ort  (Eng.  Vers.  Barnes),  | 

bat  a  recently  inflicted  stroke. — ^The  singolar  noons  may  be  regarded  as         : 
eoUectiTes,  or  with  better  effect,  as  denoting  that  the  body  was  one  wound, 
&e. — The  suffix  in  V3  cannot  refer  to  n^ll  understood  (Henderson),  which 
would  require  i^?. — CUip  may  be  an  abstract  meaning  soundnms  (LXX. 
•XoxXnj/a),  but  is  more  probably  a  noun  of  place  from  C9'TI. 

7.  Thus  far  the  sufferings  of  the  people  hare  been  represented  by  strong 
figures,  giving  no  intimation  of  their  actual  ibrm,  or  of  the  outward  causes 
which  produced  them.  But  now  the  Prophet  brings  distinctly  into  view 
foreign  invasion  as  the  instrument  of  vengeance,  and  describes  the  country 

as  aLready  desolated  by  it.     The  absence  of  verbs  in  the  first  clause  gives       • 
great  rapidity  and  life  to  the  description.     Your  land  (including  town  and 
country,  which  are  afterwards  distinctly  mentioned)  a  tcaste !     Your  towns 

fmcluding  cities  and  villages  of  every  size)  burnt  uithfirel  Your  ground 
including  its  produce),  t.  e.  as  to  your  ground,  before  you  (in  your  pre- 
sence, but  beyond  your  reach  {strangers  {are)  devouring  it,  and  a  waste  (}i 
is  a  waste)  like  the  overthrow  of  strangers,  i.  e.  as  foreign  foes  are  wont  to 
waste  a  country  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  and  for  which  they  have 
no  pity.  (Tulg.  sicut  in  vastitate  hostili.) — As  D^{  often  includes  the  idea 
of  strangers  to  God  and  the  true  religion,  and  as  ^t^H?  in  every  other  in- 
stance means  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Hitzig  and  Ewald 
adopt  Eimchi's  explanation  of  this  clause,  as  containing  an  allusion  to  that 
event,  which  is  the  great  historical  type  of  total  destruction  on  account  of 
sin,  often  referred  to  elsewhere,  and  in  this  very  context,  two  verses  below. 
This  exposition,  though  ingenious,  is  unnecessary,  and  against  it  lies 
almost  Uie  whole  weight  of  exegetical  authority. — Sadias  explains  D^)  not 
as  a  plural  but  a  singular  noun  derived  from  pi|  to  flow  or  over/low,  in 
which  he  is  followed  by  Doderlin  and  Lowth  (*'  as  if  destroyed  by  an  in- 
undation ").  But  no  such  noun  occurs  elsewhere,  and  it  is  most  impro- 
bable that  two  nouns,  whoUy  different  in  meaning  yet  coincident  in  form, 
would  be  used  in  this  one  sentence. 

8.  The  extent  of  the  desolation  is  expressed  by  comparing  the  church  or 
nation  to  a  watch-shed  in  a  field  or  vineyard,  far  from  other  habitations, 
and  forsaken  after  the  ingathering.  And  the  daughter  of  Zicn,  t.  e,  the 
people  of  Zion  or  Jerusalem,  considered  as  the  capital  of  Judah,  and 
therefore  representing  the  whole  nation,  is  left,  not  forsaken,  but  left  over 
or  behind  as  a  survivor,  like  a  booth,  a  temporary  covert  of  leaves  and 
branches,  in  a  vineyard,  like  a  lodge  in  a  melon-Jield,  like  a  watched  city,  | 
t.  0.  watched  by  friends  and  foes,  besieged  and  garrisoned,  and  therefore 
insulated,  cut  off  from  all  commxmication  with  the  country. — Interpreters, 
almost  without  exception,  explain  daughter  of  Zion  to  mean  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  suppose  the  extent  of  desolation  to  be  indicated  by  the 
metropolis  alone  remaining  unsubdued.  But  on  this  supposition  they  are 
forced  to  explain  how  a  besieged  city  could  be  like  a  besieged  city,  either 

by  saying  that  Jerusalem  only  suffered  as  if  she  were  besieged  (Ewald) ; 
or  by  taking  the  3  as  a  caph  veritatis  expressing  not  resemblance  but  iden- 
tity, "  like  a  besieged  city  as  she  is  "  (Gesen.  ad  loe.  Henderson) ;  or  by  ) 
reading  "  so  is  the  besieged  city  '*  (Gesen.  Lex.  Man.) :  or  by  gratuitously  ! 
taking  *y^^}  ^V,  in  the  sense  of  "  turris  custodiae  "  or  watch-tower  (Ting-  I 
stad.  Hitzig.  Gesen.  Thes.).    If,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  daughter  of  ; 
Zion  primarily  signifies  the  people  of  Zion  or  Jernsalem,and  the  city  only 
by  a  transfer  of  ttie  figure,  it  is  better  to  retain  the  former  meaning  in  a 
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ease  where  departuxe  from  it  is  not  only  needless  but  creates  a  diffienlty  in 
the  exposition.    According  to  Hengstenbeig  (Comm.  on  Psalm  ix.  15) 
daughur  of  Zion  means  the  daughter  Zion^  as  city  of  Rom«  means  the  dJtu 
Botfu,    But  even  granting  this,  the  chnrch  or  nation  may  at  least  as  natu- 
rally be  called  a  daughter^  i.  e.  virgin  or  jonng  woman,  as  a  city.      That 
Jerusalem  is  not  called  the  daughter  of  Zion  from  its  local  situation  on  the 
mountain,  is  clear  from  the  analogous  phrases,  daughter  of  Tyre,  daughter 
of  Babylon,  where  no  such  explanation  is  admissible. — The  meaning  saved 
preserved,  which  is  put  upon  n^lVjl  by  Koppe,  RosenmuJier,  3Jaurer,  and 
Gesenins  in  his  Commentary,  seems  inappropriate  in  a  description  of  ex- 
treme desolation,  but  does  not  materially  atfect  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage. 

9.  The  idea  of  a  desolation  almost  total  is  expressed  in  other  words, 
and  with  an  intimation  that  the  narrow  escape  was  owing  to  God's  favour 
for  the  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,  who  still  existed  in  the 
Jewish  church.  Except  Jehovah  of  hosts  had  left  unto  us  (or  caused  to 
remain  over,  to  survive,  for  us)  a  very  small  remnant,  tee  should  have  Uen 
like  Soilom,  vce  should  have  resembled  Gomorrah,  i.  e.  we  should  have  been 
totally  and  justly  destroyed. — By  the  very  small  remnant  Enobel  under- 
stands the  city  of  Jerusalem,  compared  with  the  whole  land  and  all  its 
cities ;  Clericus  the  small  number  of  surviving  Jews.  But  that  the  verse 
has  reference  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  is  evident  from  Bom.  ix.  29, 
where  Paul  makes  use  of  it,  not  as  an  illustration,  but  as  an  argument  to 
shew  that  mere  connection  with  the  church  could  not  save  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God.  The  citation  would  have  been  irrelevant  if  this  phrase 
denoted  merely  a  small  number  of  survivors,  and  not  a  minority  of  true 
believers  in  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  unbelief. — Clericus  explains  Jeho- 
vah of  Hosts  to  mean  the  God  of  Battles  ;  but  it  rather  means  the  Sove- 
reign Buler  of ''  heaven  and  earth  and  all  the  host  of  them,**  t.  e,  all  their 
inhabitants  (Gen.  ii.  1). — Lowth  and  Barnes  translate  t2ytp3  soon,  as  in 
Ps.  Ixxxi.  15  ;  but  the  usual  translation  agrees  better  with  the  context  and 
with  Paul's  quotation. 

10.  Having  assigned  the  corruption  of  the  people  as  the  cause  of  their 
calamities,  the  Prophet  now  guards  against  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
sin  thus  visited  was  that  of  neglecting  the  external  duties  of  religion,  which 
were  in  fact  punctiliously  peiformed,  but  unavailing  because  joined  with 
the  practice  of  iniquity,  vers.  10-15.  This  part  of  the  chapter  is  connected 
with  what  goes  before  by  repeating  the  allusion  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
Having  just  said  that  God*s  sparing  mercy  had  alone  prevented  their  re- 
semblmg  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  condition,  he  now  reminds  them  that 
they  do  resemble  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  iniquity.  The  reference  is  not 
to  particular  vices,  but  to  general  character,  as  Jerusalem,  when  reproached 
for  her  iniquities,  "  is  spiritually  called  Sodom  '*  (Rev.  xi.  8).  The  com- 
parison is  here  made  by  the  form  of  address.  Hear  the  tcord  of  Jehovah^ 
ye  judges  (or  rulers)  of  Sodom  ;  give  ear  to  the  law  of  our  Ood,  ye  people  of 
Gonwrrah.  Word  and  law  boti^  denote  the  revelation  of  God's  will  as  a 
rule  of  fuith  and  duty.  The  particular  exhibition  of  it  meant,  is  that  which 
follows,  and  to  which  this  verse  invites  attention  like  that  frequent  exhorta- 
tion of  our  Saviour,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  ^«ar.— -Junius,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  the  later  Germans,  take  rnin  in  the  general  sense  of  doctrine 
or  instruction,  which,  though  favoured  by  its  etymolc^,  is  not  sustained 
by  usage.  Enobel,  with  more  probability,  supposes  an  allusion  to  the 
ritual  or  sacrificial  law  ;  but  there  is  no  need  either  of  enlarging  or  restrict- 
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ing  the  meaning  of  the  term. — ^The  collocation  of  the  word  is  not  intended 
to  snggest  that  the  rolers  and  the  people  were  as  much  alike  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (CalTin),  bat  to  produce  a  rhythmical  effect.  The  sense  is  that  the 
rolers  and  people  of  Jodah  were  as  guilty  as  those  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

11.  Resuming  the  form  of  interrogation  and  expostulation,  he  teaches 
them  that  God  hod  no  need  of  sacrifices  on  his  own  account,  and  that  even 
those  sacrifices  which  he  had  required  might  become  ofiensive  to  him.  For 
ukat  (for  what  purpose,  to  what  end,  of  what  use)  t<  the  multitude  of  your 
sacrifices  to  me  (t.  0.  offered  to  me,  or  of  what  use  to  me)  /  saith  Jehovah, 
I  am  full  {i.e.  sated,  I  have  had  enough,  I  desire  no  more^  of  burnt-offer- 
in(fs  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  (&ttened  for  the  altar),  and  the  blood 
of  bullocks  and  lambs  and  he-goats  I  desire  not  (or  delight  not  in).  Male 
ftTtimftla  are  mentioned,  as  the  only  ones  admitted  in  the  n^V  or  burnt-offer- 
ing ;  the  fat  and  blood,  as  the  parts  in  which  the  sacrifice  essentially  con- 
sisted, the  one  being  always  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  the  other  sprinkled 
or  poured  around  it.  Hendewerk  and  Henderson  suppose  an  allusion  to 
the  excessive  multiplication  of  sacrifices  ;  but  this,  if  alluded  to  at  all,  is 
not  the  prominent  idea,  as  the  context  relates  wholly  to  the  spirit  and  con- 
duct of  the  offerers  themselves. — Some  German  interpreters  affect  to  see 
an  inconsistency  between  such  passages  as  this  and  the  law  requiring  sacri- 
fices. But  these  expressions  must  of  course  be  interpreted  by  what  follows, 
and  especially  by  the  last  clause  of  ver.  13. — Bochart  explains  D*t<^'?P  as 
denoting  a  species  of  wild  ox ;  but  wild  beasts  were  not  received  in  sacrifice, 
and  this  word  simply  suggests  the  idea  of  careful  preparation  and  assiduous 
compliance  with  the  ritual.  Aben  Ezra  restricts  it  to  the  larger  cattle, 
Jarchi  to  the  smaller ;  but  it  means  fed  or  fattened  beasts  of  either  kind. 

12.  What  had  just  been  said  of  the  offerings  themselves,  is  now  said  of 
attendance  at  the  temple  to  present  them.  When  you  come  to  appear  before 
me,  xcho  hath  reqxiired  this  at  your  hand  to  tread  my  courts,  not  merely  to 
frequent  them,  but  to  trample  on  them,  as  a  gesture  of  contempt  ?  The 
courts  here  meant  are  the  enclosures  around  Solomon's  temple,  for  the 
priests,  worshippers,  and  victims.  The  interrogative  form  implies  negation. 
Such  appearance,  such  attendance,  God  had  not  required,  although  it  was 
their  duty  to  frequent  his  courts. — Cocceius  takes  ^^  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
without  a  material  change  of  meaning  :  '  that  ye  come,  &c,,  who  hath  re- 
quired this  at  your  hands  ? '  Junius  makes  the  first  clause  a  distinct  inter- 
rogation (quod  advenitis,  an  ut  appareatis  in  conspectu  meo  ?),  Ewald  sees 
in  the  expression  at  your  hand,  an  allusion  to  the  sense  of  power,  in  which 
*Y^  is  sometimes  used ;  but  the  expression,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  natural  and 
common  after  verbs  of  giving  or  demanding. — ^Hitrig  supposes  the  tram- 
pling mentioned  to  be  Uiat  of  the  victims,  as  if  he  had  said,  Who  hath  re- 
quired you  to  profane  my  courts  by  the  feet  of  cattle  ?  But  the  word 
appears  to  be  applied  to  the  worshippers  themselves  in  a  twofold  sense, 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  word  in  English.  They  were 
boxmd  to  tread  his  courts,  but  not  to  trample  them.  Yitringa  lays  the 
emphasis  on  your :  Who  hath  required  it  at  your  hands,  at  the  hands  of 
Buch  as  you  ?  Umbreit  strangely  thinks  the  passive  verb  emphatic :  when 
you  come  to  be  seen  and  not  to  see.  The  emphasis  is  really  on  this.  Who 
hath  required  this,  this  sort  of  attendance,  atjrour  hands  ?  One  manu- 
script agrees  with  the  Peshito  in  reading  T\MCp  to  see;  but  the  common 
reading  is  no  doubt  the  true  one,  ^}9  being  used  adverbially  for  the  full  form 
^  or  ^)9  ^^9  which  is  elsewhere  construed  with  the  same  passive  verb 
(Exod.  xxiii.  17 ;  xxxiv.  28,  24). 
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18.  What  he  said  before  of  animal  sacrifices  and  of  attendance  at  the 
temple  to  present  them,  is  now  extended  to  bloodless  offerings,  such  as 
incense  and  the  nr^^p  or  meal-offering,  as  well  as  to  the  observance  of 
sacred  times,  and  followed  by  a  brief  intimation  of  the  sense  in  which  they 
were  all  unacceptable  to  God,  viz.  when  combined  with  the  practice  of 
iniquity.     The  interrogative  form  is  here  exchanged  for  that  of  direct  pro* 
hibition.     Ye  shall  not  add  (i.  e.  continue)  to  bring  a  rain  offering  (that  is, 
a  useless  one,  because  hypocritical  and  impious).     Incense  is  an  abomina* 
tion  to  me:  (so  are)  new  moon  and  sabbath,  the  calling  of  the  convocation 
(at  those  times,  or  at  the  annual  feasts,  which  are  then  distinctly  mentioned 
with  the  weekly  and  monthly  ones) :  /  cannot  bear  iniquity  and  hohj  day 
(abstinence  from  labour,  religious  observance),  meaning  of  course,  I  cannot 
bear  them  together.     This  last  clause  is  a  key  to  the  preceding  verses.     It 
was  not  religious  observance  in  itself,  but  its  combination  with  iniquity,  that 
God  abhorred.     Aben  Ezra :  t>"7>5)  t'J  Vf»  i)2Db  ^ii^  ^>     J.  H.  Michaelis: 
ferre  non  possum  pravitntem  et  ferias,  quie  vos  conjungitis.     So  Cocceius, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Henderson,  kz.    Other  constructions 
inconsistent  with  the  Masoretic  accents,  but  substantially  affording  the  same 
sense,  as  those  of  Rosenmiiller  (''as  for  new  moon,  sabbath,  f&c,  I  caxmot 
bear  iniquity,"  &c.)  and  Umbreit  ('*  new  moon  and  sabbath,  iniquity  and 
holy  day,  I  cannot  bear  ").     Another,  varying  the  sense  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction, is  that  of  Calvin  (solennes  indictiones  non  potero— vana  res  est 
— nee  conventum)  copied  by  Yitringa,  and,  with  some  modification,  by  the 
English  Version,  Clericus  and  Barnes  ('*  it  is  iniquity — even  the  solemn 
closing  meeting  "),  which  violates  both  syntax  and  accentuation.     Clericus 
and  Gesenius  give  to  vain  oblation  the  specific  sense  oifdUe  or  hypocritical; 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  and  Ewald,  that  of  sinful;  Coceeiusthat  of  pre- 
sumptuous  (temerorium) ;  but  all  these  seem  to  be  included  or  implied  in 
the  old  and  common  version  tain  or  worthless.     (LXX.  fidrauov,     Vulg. 
frustra.  Luther,  vergeblich.)     Cocceius  and  Ewald  construe  the  second 
member  of  the  sentence  thus :  '*  it  (the  meal-offering)  is  abominable  incense 
to  me ;"  which  is  very  harsh.     The  modem  lexicographers  (Gesenius, 
Winer,  Fiirst)  make  convocation  or  assembly  the  primary  idea  of  niyg ; 
but  all  agree  that  it  is  used  in  applications  to  time  of  religious  observ- 
ance. 

14.  The  very  rites  ordained  by  God  himself,  and  once  acceptable  to  him, 
had,  through  the  sin  of  those  who  used  them,  become  irksome  and  disgust- 
ing.  Your  new  moons  (an  emphatic  repetition,  as  if  he  had  said.  Yes,  your 
new  moons)  and  your  convocations  (sabbaths  and  yearly  feasts)  my  soul 
hateth  (not  a  mere  periphrasis  for  I  hate,  but  an  emphatic  phrase  denoting 
cordial  hatred,  q,  d.  odi  ex  animo),  they  have  become  a  burden  on  me  (im- 
plying that  they  were  not  so  at  first),  /  am  weary  of  bearing  (or  haye  wearied 
myself  bearing  them). — ^Lowth's  version  months  is  too  indefinite  to  repre- 
sent D^fi^n,  which  denotes  the  beginnings  of  the  lunar  months,  observed  as 
sacred  times  under  the  law  of  Moses  (Num.  xxviii.  11 ;  x.  10).  Eocher 
supposes  they  are  mentioned  here  again  because  they  had  been  peculiarly 
abused ;  but  Henderson  explains  the  repetition  better  as  a  rhetorical  epana* 
lepsis,  resuming  and  continuing  the  enumeration  in  another  form.  Heng- 
stenbeig  has  shewn  (Christol.  vol.  iii.  p.  87)  that  DnyiD  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture only  to  the  Sabbath,  passover,  pentecost,  day  of  atonement,  and  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  common  version  of  the  second  clause  (they  are  a  trouble 
unto  me)  is  too  vague.  The  noun  should  have  its  specific  sense  of  burdenf 
loud,  the  preposition  its  proper  local  sense  of  on,  and  the  verb  with  \  its 
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nsnal  force,  as  Bignrfying  not  mere  existence  but  a  change  of  state,  in  which 
sense  it  is  thrice  osed  in  this  vexy  chapter  (vers.  21,  22,  81).  The  bst 
particular  is  well  expressed  by  the  Septoagint  (iytffihiri  /ui)  and  Ynlgate 
(focta  snnt  mihi),  and  the  other  two  by  Calvin  (soperfdenint  mihi  loco 
oneris),  Vitringa  (incmnbont  mihi  instar  oneris),  Lowth  (they  are  a  burden 
upon  me),  and  Gesenins  (sie  sind  mir  znr  Last) ;  but  neither  of  these  ver- 
sions gives  the  fall  force  of  the  claose  in  all  its  parts.  The  Septoagint,  the 
Choldee  Paraphrase,  and  Symmachns  take  Kw*3  in  the  sense  of  /orgirinff, 
which  it  has  in  some  connections  ;  bat  the  common  meaning  agrees  better 
with  the  parallel  expression,  load  or  burden. 

15.  Not  only  ceremonial  observances  bat  even  prayer  was  rendered  oseless 
by  the  sins  of  those  who  offered  it.  And  in  your  tpreading  (when  you 
spread)  your  hands  (or  stretch  them  out  towards  heaven  as  a  gesture  of 
entreaty)  1  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you  (avert  my  face,  refuse  to  see  or 
hear,  not  only  in  ordinary  but)  also  when  ye  multiply  prayer  (by  fervent 
importunity  in  time  of  danger)  /  am  not  hearing  (or  about  to  hear,  the  par- 
ticiple bringiDg  the  act  nearer  to  the  present  than  the  future  would  do). 
Your  hands  are  full  of  blood  (literally  bloods ,  the  form  commonly  used  when 
the  reference  is  to  bloodshed  or  the  guilt  of  murder).  Thus  the  Prophet 
comes  back  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out,  the  iniquity  of  Israel  as  the 
cause  of  his  calamities,  but  with  this  difference,  that  at  first  he  viewed  sin 
in  its  higher  aspect,  as  committed  against  God,  whereas  in  this  place  its 
injurious  effects  on  men  are  rendered  prominent. — By  multiplying  prayer 
Henderson  understands  the  ^uTToXoyia  or  vain  repetition  condemned  by 
Christ  as  a  customary  error  of  his  times  ;  but  this  woald  make  the  threat- 
ening less  impressive.  The  force  of  0|  as  here  used  {not  only  this  bnt^  or 
nay  more)  may  be  considered  as  included  in  the  old  English,  yea^  of  the 
common  version,  for  which  Lowth  and  Henderson  have  substituted  even.  The 
latter  also  takes  ^9  in  the  sense  of  though,  without  effect  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  and  suggests  that  the  preterite  at  the  end  of  the  verse  de- 
notes habitual  action  ;  but  it  simply  denotes  previous  action,  or  that  their 
hands  were  already  fiill  of  blood.  Under  blood  or  murder  Calvin  supposes 
all  sins  of  violence  and  gross  injustice  to  be  comprehended ;  but  although 
the  mention  of  the  highest  crime  against  the  person  may  suggest  the  others, 
they  can  hardly  be  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  word. — Junius  and 
Clericus  translate  D^P?  murders  (csedibus  plenae) ;  but  the  literal  translation 
is  at  once  more  exact  and  more  expressive.  It  is  a  strange  opinion  men- 
tioned by  Fabricius  (Diss.  Phil.  Theol.  p.  829)  that  the  blood  here  meant  is 
the  blood  of  the  victims  hypocritically  offered. — For  the  form  0?*O9  see 
Nordheimer,  §§  101,  2,  a.  476. 

16.  Having  shewn  the  insufficiency  of  ceremonial  rites  and  even  of  more 
spiritual  duties  to  avert  or  cure  the  evils  which  the  people  had  brought  upon 
themselves  by  their  iniquities,  he  exhorts  them  to  abandon  these  and  urges 
reformation,  not  as  the  causa  qua  but  as  a  causa  sine  qua  non  of  deliverance 
and^restoration  to  God's  fsivour.  Wash  you  (^^0?  a  word  appropriated  to 
ablution  of  the  body  as  distinguished  firom  all  other  washings),  purify  your- 
selves  (in  a  moral  or  figurative  sense,  as  appears  firom  what  follows).  Re- 
move  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  (out  of  my  sight,  which 
could  only  be  done  by  putting  an  end  to  them,  an  idea  literally  expressed 
in  the  last  clause),  cease  to  do  evil. — ^Luther,  Gesenins,  and  most  of  the  late 
writers  render  in  as  an  adjective,  your  evil  doings;  but  it  is  better  to 
retain  the  abstract  form  of  the  origimd,  with  Ewald,  Lowth,  Vitringa,  and 

the  ancient  versions. — ^In  some  of  the  older  versions  D^77yD  is  loosely  and 
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Tarionsly  rendered.  Thus  the  LXX.  have  souU^  the  Vulgate  thoughts^  Cal- 
Tin  desires^  Lather  your  evil  nature.  The  meaning  of  the  term  may  now  be 
looked  apon  as  settled.— ^Some  have  understood /roTTi  before  mine  eyes  as  an 
exhortation  to  reform  not  only  in  the  sight  of  man  but  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
and  others  as  implying  that  their  sins  had  been  committed  to  God*s  face, 
that  is  to  say,  with  presumptuous  boldness.  But  the  true  meaning  seems 
to  be  the  obvious  and  simple  one  expressed  above.  Knobel  imagines  that 
the  idea  of  sin  as  a  pollution  had  its  origin  in  the  ablutions  of  the  law  ; 
bat  it  is  perfectly  familiar  and  intelligible  wherever  conscience  is  at  all  en- 
lightened.— Aben  Ezra  explains  -ISi'l  as  the  Hithpael  of  n^{,  to  which 
Hitzig  and  Henderson  object  that  this  species  is  wanting  in  all  other  verbs 
beginning  with  that  letter,  and  that  according  to  analog}*  it  would  be  ■'>2?p.. 
They  explain  it  therefore  as  the  Niphol  of  1«t ;  but  Gesenius  (in  his  Lexi- 
con) objects  that  this  would  have  the  accent  on  the  penult.  Compare 
Nordheimer  §  77, 1.  c. 

17.  The  negative  exhortation  is  now  followed  by  a  positive  one.     Ceasing 
to  do  evil  was  not  enough,  or  rather  was  not  possible,  without  beginning  to 
do  good.     Learn  to  do  'jood,  imphing  that  they  never  yet  had  known  what 
it  was.      This  general  expression  is  explained  by  several  specifications, 
shewing  how  they  were  to  do  good.     Seek  judgment,  i.  e,  justice  ;  not  in  the 
abstract,  but  in  act ;  not  for  yourselves,  but  for  others ;  be  not  content 
with  abstinence  from  wrong,  but  seek  opportunities  of  doing  justice,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  cannot  right  themselves.     Redress  wrong,  judge  the  father- 
less, I.  e,  act  as  a  judge  for  his  benefit,  or  more  specifically,  do  him  justice  ; 
befriend  the  xcidoxc,  take  her  part,  espouse  her  cause.     Orphans  and  widows 
are  continually  spoken  of  in  Scriptm*e  as  special  objects  of  divine  compas- 
sion, and  as  representing  the  whole  class  of  helpless  innocents. — ^By  learn- 
ing  to  do  good,  Musculus  and  Hitzig  undei*stand  forming  the  habit  or 
accustoming  one's  self;  but  the  phrase  appears  to  have  a  more  emphatic 
meaning. — Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Ewald,  and  Knobel,  take  ^^'7  ^ 
the  active  sense  of  an  oppressor,  or  a  proud  and  wicked  man,  and  understand 
the  Prophet  as  exhorting  his  readers  to  conduct  or  guide  such,  i.  e,  to  re- 
claim them  from  their  evil  courses.    The  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
Babbins,  make  psn  a  passive  participle,  and  the  exhortation  one  to  rescue 
the  oppressed  {hbeaedi  ddiKoj/itvot,  subvenite  oppresso),  in  which  they  are 
followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  Cocceius,  Rosemniiller,  Henderson,  and  Um- 
broit.     Vitringa  adopts  Bochart's  derivation  of  the  word  from  )V^  to  ferment 
(emendate  quod  corruptum  est) ;  but  Maurer  comes  the  nearest  to  the  truth 
in  his  translation  (aequum  facite  iniquum).    The  form  of  the  word  seems 
to  identify  it  as  the  infinitive  of  r*cn,  i.  q,  DCn,  to  be  violent,  to  do  violence,  to 
injure.     Thus  understood,  the  phrase  forms  a  link  between  the  general 
expression  seek  justice  and  the  more  specific  one  do  justice  to  the  orphan. 
The  common  version  of  the  last  clause  (j^leoi /or  the  widow)  seems  to  apply 
too  exclusively  to  advocates,  as  distinguished  from  judges. 

18.  Having  shewn  that  the  cause  of  their  ill-saccess  in  seeking  God  was 
in  themselves,  and  pointed  out  the  only  means  by  which  the  evil  could  bo 
remedied,  he  now  invites  them  to  determine  by  experiment  on  which  side 
the  fault  of  their  destruction  lay,  promising  pardon  and  deliverance  to  the 
penitent,  and  threatening  total  ruin  to  the  disobedient,  vers.  18-20.— This 
verse  contains  an  invitation  to  discuss  the  question  whether  God  was  willing 
or  unwilling  to  shew  mercy,  implying  that  reason  as  well  as  justice  was  on 
his  side,  and  asserting  his  power  and  his  willingness  to  pardon  the  most 
aggravated  sins.     Come  now  (a  common  formula  of  exhortation)  and  let  us 
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reoion  (argne,  or  discuss  the  case)  togetlwr  (the  form  of  the  ^erb  denoting 
a  reciprocal  action),  saith  Jehovah^  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shaU 
be  uhite  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  as  crimson^  they  shall  be  as  wool,  i.e. 
clean  white  wool.  Gmlt  being  regarded  as  a  stain,  its  removal  denotes 
restoration  to  parity.  The  implied  conclusion  of  the  reasoning  is  that 
God*s  willingness  to  pardon  threw  the  blame  of  their  destmction  on  them- 
Belves. — Gesenias  understands  this  verse  as  a  threatening  that  God  would 
contend  with  them  in  the  way  of  vengeance,  and  blot  out  their  sins  by  con- 
dign punishment ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  reciprocal  meaning  of 
the  verb.  Umbreit  regards  the  last  clause  as  a  threatening  that  their  sins, 
however  deeply  coloured  or  disguised,  should  be  discoloured,  i.e,  brought 
to  light ;  an  explanation  inconsistent  with  the  natural  and  scriptural  usage 
of  u:hite  and  red  to  signify  innocence  and  guilt,  especially  that  of  murder. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Augusti  make  the  verbs  in  the  last  clause  interrogative : 
"  Shall  they  be  white  as  snow  ?  "  t.  e.  can  I  so  regard  them  ?  implying 
that  God  would  estimate  them  rightly  and  reward  them  justly.  This,  in 
the  absence  of  the  interrogative  particle,  is  gratuitous  and  arbitrary. 
Olericus  understands  the  first  clause  as  a  propositiou  to  submit  to  punish- 
ment (tum  agite,  nos  castigari  patiamur,  ait  enim  Jehova) ;  bat  although 
the  verb  might  be  a  simple  passive,  this  construction  arbitrarily  supposes 
two  speakers  in  the  verse,  and  supplies  for  after  the  first  verb,  besides 
making  the  two  clauses  inconsistent ;  for  if  they  were  pardoned,  why  sub- 
mit to  punishment  ?  According  to  Kimchi,  the  word  translated  crimson  is 
a  stronger  one  than  that  translated  scarlet;  but  the  two  are  commonly 
combined  to  denote  one  colour,  and  are  here  separated  only  as  poetical 
equivalents. 

19.  The  unconditional  promise  is  now  qualified  and  yet  enlarged.  If 
obedient,  they  should  not  only  escape  punishment  but  be  highly  favoured. 
If  ye  consent  to  my  terms,  and  Jiear  my  commands,  implying  obedience, 
the  good  of  the  land,  its  choicest  products,  ye  shall  eat^  instead  of  seeing 
them  devoured  by  strangers. — Luther  and  others  understand  consent  and 
hear  as  a  hendiadys  for  consent  to  hear  (wollt  ihr  mir  gehorchen) ;  but  this 
is  forbidden  by  the  parallel  expression  in  the  next  verse,  where  re/use  and 
rebel  cannot  mean  refuse  to  rebel,  but  each  verb  has  its  independent  mean- 
ing. LXX.  ioLv  SfXijrs  xal  tteaxodefiri  fuv»  Yulg.  si  volueritis  et  audieritis. 
So  Gesenius,  Ewald,  &c. 

20.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  nineteenth  verse,  a  threat  corresponding 
to  the  promise.  And  if  ye  refuse  to  comply  with  my  conditions,  and  rebel, 
continue  to  resist  my  authority,  by  the  sxcord  of  the  enemy  shall  ye  be  eaten. 
This  is  no  human  menace,  but  a  sure  prediction, /or  the  mouth  of  Jehovah 
speaks,  not  man's.  Or  the  sense  may  be,  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  has  spoken 
or  ordained  it.  (Targ.  Jon.  piW^nKiO'D,  the  word  of  Jehovah  has  so 
decreed.) — According  to  Gesenius,  ^^^^  literally  means  ye  sliall  be  caused 
to  be  devoured  by  the  sicord,  i.  e.  I  cause  the  sword  to  devour  you.  But,  as 
Hitzig  observes,  the  passive  causative,  according  to  analogy,  would  mean 
ye  shidl  be  caused  to  devour,  and  so  he  renders  it  (so  mlisset  ihr  das 
Schwerdt  verzehren).  But  in  eveiy  other  case,  where  such  a  metaphor 
occurs,  the  sword  is  not  said  to  be  eaten,  but  to  eat.  (See  Deut.  xxxii.  42; 
Isa.  zxxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  ii.  26.)  The  truth  is  that  73Sjt  is  nowhere  else  a 
causative  at  all,  but  a  simple  passive,  or  at  most  an  intensive  passive  of 

^5^  (see  Exod.  iii.  2  ;  Neh.  ii.  8,  18). 

21.  Here  the  Prophet  seems  to  pause  for  a  reply,  and  on  receiving  no 
response  to  the  promises  and  invitations  of  the  foregoing  context,  bursts 
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forth  into  a  sadden  ezcIamatiQn  at  the  change  which  Israel  has  undergone, 
which  he  then  describes  both  in  fignrative  and  literal  expressions,  Tors. 
21-28.  In  the  Terse  before  us  he  contrasts  her  former  state,  as  the  chaste 
bride  of  Jehovah,  with  her  present  pollution,  the  ancient  home  of  justice 
with  the  present  haunt  of  cruelty  and  violence.  How  has  site  become  an 
harlot  (faithless  to  her  covenant  with  Jehovah),  the  fiedthful  city  (npi? 
^6>Ji,  including  the  ideas  of  a  city  and  a  state,  urhs  et  ciritoM,  the  body 
politic,  the  church,  of  which  Jerusalem  was  the  centre  tmd  metropolis), /ii/2 
of  justice  (i.  e.  once  fall),  righteousness  lodged  (i.  e.  habitually,  had  its  home, 
resided)  in  it,  and  now  murderers,  as  the  worst  class  of  violent  wrong-doers, 
whose  name  suggests,  though  it  does  not  properly  include,  all  others. — 
Kimchi  and  Knobel  suppose  a  particular  allusion  to  the  introduction  of 
idolatry,  a  forsaking  of  Jehovah  the  true  husband  for  paramours  or  idols. 
But  although  this  specific  application  of  the  figure  occurs  elsewhere,  and  is 
extended  by  Hosea  into  allegory,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  restricting 
the  expressions  here  used  to  idolatry,  although  it  may  be  included. — The 
particle  nt  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  properly  interrogative,  but  like  the 
English  how  is  also  used  to  express  sm*prise.  '*  How  has  she  become  ?  '* 
t.  e.  how  could  sbe  possibly  become  ?  how  strange  that  she  should  become  I 
— For  the  form  JpxVp  see  Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  98,  2.  Ewald,  §  406.  For 
the  tense  of  17J  Xordh.  §  967,  1,  b. 

22.  The  change,  which  had  just  been  represented  under  the  figure  of 
adultery,  is  now  expressed  by  that  of  adulteration,  first  of  silver,  then  of 
wine.  Thy  silver  (addressing  the  unfaithful  church  or  city)  is  become  dross 
(alloy,  base  metal),  thj  icine  weakened  (literally  cut,  mutilated)  with  water. 
Compare  the  words  of  Martial,  scelus  est  jugulare  Falemum.  The  essential 
idea  seems  to  be  that  of  impairing  strength.  The  Septuagint  applies  this 
text  in  a  literal  sense  to  dishonest  arts  in  the  sale  of  wines  and  the  exchange 
of  money.  O/  xd-rriXoi  (rev  fihyovat  rhv  ohov  iioart.  But  this  interpretation, 
besides  its  unworthiness  and  incongruity,  is  set  aside  by  the  Prophet's 
own  explanation  of  his  figures,  in  the  next  verse. 

28.  The  same  idea  is  now  expressed  in  literal  terms,  and  with  special 
application  to  magistrates  and  rulers.  They  who  were  bound  ofiicially 
to  suppress  disorder  and  protect  the  helpless,  were  themselves  greedy  of 
gain,  rebellious  against  God,  and  tyrannical  towards  man.  Tliy  ruUrs  are 
rebels  and  fellows  of  thieves  (not  merely  like  them  or  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  but  accomplices,  partakers  of  their  sin),  every  one  oj  tltetn  loving  a 
bribe  (the  participle  denoting  present  and  habitual  action),  and  pursuing  re- 
wards (D^^D/C^  compensations.  LXX.  dvracrcdo/cta  Symm,  afuiZag).  The 
fatherless  (as  being  unable  to  reward  them,  or  as  an  object  of  cupidity  to 
others)  they  judge  not,  and  the  cause  of  the  widow  cometh  not  unto  them,  or 
hefore  them :  they  will  not  hear  it ;  they  will  not  act  as  judges  for  their 
benefit.  They  are  not  simply  unjust  judges,  they  are  no  judges  at  all,  they 
will  not  act  as  such,  except  when  they  can  profit  by  it.  (J.  D.  Michaelis  : 
dem  Waisen  halten  sie  kein  Gericht.)  Rulers  and  rebels  is  a  sufficient 
approximation  to  the  alleged  paronomasia  in  Q^T^nip  "^^n^,  a  gratuitous  and 
Tain  attempt  to  copy  which  is  made  by  Gesenius  (deine  Vorgesetzten  sind 
widersetzlich)  and  Ewald  (deine  Herren  sind  Narren !). — Enobel  supposes 
the  rebellion  here  meant  to  be  that  of  which  Judah  was  guilty  in  becoming 
dependent  upon  Assyria  (comp.  chap.  xxx.  1).  But  there  is  nothing  to 
restrict  the  aplication  of  the  terms,  which  simply  mean  that  instead  of  sup- 
pressing rebellion  they  were  rebels  themselves. 

24.  To  this  description  of  the  general  corruption  the  Prophet  now  adda 
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a  promise  of  purgation,  which  ia  at  the  same  time  a  threateziing  of  sorer 
jndgmentSy  as  the  appointed  means  by  which  the  church  was  to  be  restored 
to  her  original  condition;  Ters.  24-81. — ^In  this  Terse,  the  destmction  of 
God's  enemies  is  represented  as  a  necessary  satis&ction  to  his  justice. 
There/ore^  because  the  very  fountains  of  justice  have  thus  become  corrupt, 
iaith  the  Lord,  the  word  properly  so  rendered,  JehotcJi  of  Hosts,  the  eternal 
Sovereign,  the  mighty  one  of  Israel,  the  almighty  God  who  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  Ah,  an  interjection  expressing  both  displeasure  and  concern,  /  vcill 
comfort  myself,  ease  or  reliere  myself  of  my  adversaries,  literally, /roin  tliem, 
ue,  by  ridding  myself  of  them,  and  I  will  avenge  myuff  of  mine  enemies,  not 
foreign  foes,  of  whom  there  is  no  mention  in  the  context,  but  the  enemies 
of  God  among  the  Jews  themselves. — Cocceins  understands  by  hnic^  y2li 
the  champion  or  hero  of  Israel,  and  Knobel  the  mightiest  in  Israel;  but  the 
first  word  seems  clearly  to  ddhote  an  attribute  of  God,  and  the  second  his 
relation  to  his  people.  Henderson  translates  the  phrase  Protector  of  Israel; 
but  this  idea,  though  implied,  is  not  expressed.  The  latest  versions  follow 
Junius  and  TremeUius  in  giving  to  C2;(^  its  proper  form  as  a  passive  parti- 
ciple, used  as  a  noun,  like  the  Latin  dictum,  and  applied  exclusively  to 
divine  communications.  Henderson :  Hence  the  announcement  of  tlie  Lord. 
So  Hitzig,  Ewold,  Umbreit. 

25.  The  mingled  promise  and  threatening  is  repeated  under  one  of  the 
figures  used  in  ver.  22.  The  adulterated  silver  must  be  purified  by  the 
separation  of  its  impure  particles.  And  I  icili  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  i.e. 
take  thee  in  hand,  address  myself  to  thy  case,  and  irill  purge  out  thy  dross 
like  purity  itself,  i.e.  most  purely,  thoroughly,  and  vill  take  away  all  thine 
alloy,  tin,  lead,  or  other  base  metal  fonnd  in  combination  with  the  precious 
ores. — ^Luther,  Junius,  and  TremeUius  render  Vy  against,  and  make  the 
first  clause  wholly  minatory  in  its  import.  But  although  to  turn  the  hand 
has  elsewhere  an  unfavourable  sense  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  15  ;  Amos  i.  8),  it  does  not 
of  itself  express  it,  but  simply  means  to  take  in  hand,  address  one's  self  to 
anything,  make  it  the  object  of  attention.  (J.  D.  Michaelis :  in  Arbeit 
nebmen.)  It  appears  to  have  been  used  in  this  place  to  convey  both  a  pro- 
mise and  a  threatening,  which  run  together  through  this  whole  context 
Augusti  and  the  later  Germans  use  the  ambiguous  term  gegen  which  has 
boUi  a  hostile  and  a  local  meaning. — ^TheTargum  of  Jonathan,  followed  by 
Kimchi,  Schmidius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  the  latest  Germans,  makes  "^  a 
noun  meaning  potash  or  the  vegetable  alkali  used  in  the  smelting  of  metals. 
Henderson:  as  with  potash.  The  usual  sense  of  imrity  is  retained  by 
Luther  f  aufs  lauterste),  the  English  Version  (purely),  Gesenius  (rein),  and 
Barnes  (wholly).  The  particle  is  takeu  in  a  local  sense  by  the  Septuagint 
{t/i  xatfaM»),  Vulgate  (ad  purum),  Cocceius  (ad  puritatem),  Calvin  and 
Yitringa  (ad  liquidum),  and  the  clause  is  paraphrased,  as  expressing  resto- 
ration to  a  state  of  purity,  by  Junius  (ut  justaa  puritati  restituam  te),  and 
August!  (bis  es  rein  wird).  But  this  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the 
particle.  The  conjectural  emendations  of  Clericus  ("^33  like  a  furnace), 
Seeker,  and  Lowth  (*^3  in  the  furnace)  are  perfectly  gratuitous. 

26.  Here  again  Uie  figurative  promise  is  succeeded  by  a  literal  one  of 
restoration  to  a  former  state  of  purity,  to  be  effected  not  by  the  conversion 
of  the  wicked  rulers,  but  by  filling  their  places  with  better  men.  And  I  will 
restore,  bring  back,  cause  to  return,  tJiy  judges,  rulers,  as  at  first,  in  the 
earliest  and  best  days  of  the  commonwealth,  and  thy  counsellors,  ministers 
of  state,  as  in  the  beginning,  after  wJnch  it  shall  he  called  to  tl\ee,  a  Hebrew 
idiom  for  thou  shall  be  called^  i.e.  deservedly,  with  truth,  City  of  RighteouM- 
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iMSi,  afaiihftd  Stats.  There  is  here  a  twofold  allusion  to  rer.  21.  She 
vho  from  being  a  &itbfnl  wife  had  become  an  adulteress  or  harlot,  should 
again  be  what  she  was ;  and  jastice  which  once  dwelt  in  her  shonld  return 
to  its  old  home. — ^It  is  an  ingenious  but  superfluous  comecture  of  Yitringa, 
that  Jerusalem  was  anciently  called  Pjy  as  well  as  DJC^  (Gen.  xiv.  18), 
since  the  same  king  bore  the  name  of  P^^*"^???  (king  of  righteousness) 
and  255?  1^9  (king  of  peace),  and  a  later  king  (Josh.  x.  1)  was  called  pnjT^jhS 
(lord  of  righteousness).  The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  would  then  be  that 
the  city  should  again  deserve  its  ancient  name,  which  is  substantially  its 
meaning  now,  eren  without  supposing  an  allusion  so  refined  and  feir-fetched. 

27.  Thus  fax  the  promise  to  God*s  faithful  people  and  the  threatening 
to  his  enemies  among  them  had  been  intermingled,  or  so  expressed  as  to 
invoke  each  other.     Thus  the  promise  of  purification  to  the  silver  involved 
a  threatening  of  destruction  to  the  dross.     But  now  the  two  elements  of 
the  prediction  are  exhibited  distinctly,  and  fii-st  the  promise  to  the  church. 
Zion^  the  chosen  people,  as  a  whole,  here  considered  as  consisting  of  be- 
lievers only,  shall  he  redeemed,  delivered  from  destruction,  in  judgment^  i.e. 
in  the  exercise  of  justice  upon  God's  part,  and  her  conrerts,  those  of  her 
who  return  to  God  by  true  repentance,  in  righteousness,  here  used  as  an 
equivalent  to  justice. — Gesenius  and  the  other  modem  Germans  adopt  the 
explanation  given  in  the  Targum,  which  assumes  in  judgment  and  in  right- 
eousness to  mean  by  the  practice  of  righteousness  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Calvin  regards  the  same  words  as  expressive  of  God's  rectitude,   which 
would  not  suffer  the  innocent  to  perish  with  the  guilty.  But  neither  of  these 
interpretations  is  so  natural  in  this  connection  as  that  which  understands 
the  verse  to  mean  that  the  very  same  events,  by  which  the  divine  justice 
was  to  manifest  itself  in  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  should  be  the  occa- 
sion and  the  means  of  a  deliverance  to  Zion  or  the  true  people  of  God. — 
The  Septuagmt,  Peshito,  and  Luther,  understand  by  n^n'^r  her  captivity  or 
captives  (as  if  from  •^^*'^)»  Calvin  and  others  her  returning  captives  (qui  re- 
ducentur  ad  eam) ;  but  the  great  majority  of  writers,  old  and  new,  take 
the  word  in  a  spuntual  sense,  which  it  frequently  has  elsewhere.     See  for 
example  chap.  vi.  10. 

28.  The  other  element  is  now  brought  out,  viz.  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  which  was  to  be  simultaneous  and  coincident  with  the  deliverance 
promised  to  God's  people  in  the  verse  preceding.  And  the  breaking,  crush- 
ing, utter  ruin,  of  apostates,  revolters,  deserters  from  Jehovah,  and  sinners, 
is  or  shall  be  togetJier  i.e.  at  the  same  time  with  Zion's  redemption,  and  the 

forsakers  of  Jehovah,  an  equivalent  expression  to  apostates  in  the  first  clause, 
sludl  cease,  come  to  an  end,  be  totally  destroyed.  The  terms  of  this  verse 
are  appropriate  to  all  kinds  of  sin,  but  seem  to  be  peculiarly  descriptive  of 
idolatry,  as  defection  or  desertion  from  the  true  God  to  idols,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  in  which  that  class  of  trans- 
gressors are  made  prominent. — Umbreit  supplies  no  verb  in  the  first  clause, 
but  reads  it  as  an  exclamation ; "  Ruin  to  apostates  and  sinners  all  together  I  *' 
which  is  extremely  harsh  without  a  preposition  before  the  nouns.  Ewald, 
more  grammatically,  **  Buin  of  the  evil-doers  and  sinners  altogether  I "  But 
the  o^y  natural  construction  is  the  common  one. — Some  writers  under- 
stand together  as  expressing  the  simultaneous  destruction  of  the  two  classes 
mentioned  here,  apostates  and  sinners,  or  of  these  considered  as  one  class 
and  the  forsakers  of  Jehovah  as  another.  But  the  expression  is  far  more 
emphatic,  and  agrees  far  better  with  the  context,  if  we  undersiind  it  as  con- 
necting this  destruction  with  the  deliverance  in  ver.  27,  and  as  being  a 
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final  repetition  of  the  truth  stated  in  so  manj  forms,  that  the  same  judg- 
ments which  destroyed  the  wicked  should  redeem  the  righteous,  or  in  other  ! 
words,  that  the  puzification  of  the  church  could  be  effected  only  by  the  j 
excision  of  her  wicked  members.— Junius  differs  from  all  others  in  sup-  j 

i losing  the  metaphor  of  ver.  25  to  be  here  resumed.  "  And  the  fragments 
*^9ir)  of  apostates  and  of  sinners  likewise,  and  of  those  who  forsake 
JehoTah,  shall  fail  or  be  utterly  destroyed." 

29.  From  the  final  destruction  of  idolaters  the  Prophet  now  reverts  to 
their  present  security  and  confidence  in  idols,  which  he  tells  them  shall  be 
put  to  shame  and  disappointed.  For  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  the  oaks  or 
terebinths  tchich  ye  have  desired,  and  ye  shall  he  confounded  for  the  gardens 
vhieh  ye  have  chosen  as  places  of  idolatrous  worship.  Paulus  and  Hitzig 
think  Uiat  nothing  more  is  here  predicted  than  the  loss  of  the  fine  pleasure- 
grounds  in  which  the  wealthy  Jews  delighted.  But  why  should  this  part 
of  their  property  be  specified  in  threatening  them  with  total  destruction  ? 
And  why  should  they  be  ashamed  of  these  fiiTonrite  possessions  and  con- 
founded  on  account  of  them  ?  As  these  are  terms  constantly  employed  to 
express  the  frustration  of  religious  trust,  and  as  groves  and  gardens  are 
continually  spoken  of  as  chosen  scenes  of  idol- worship  (see  for  example 
chaps.  Ixv.  8;  Ixvi.  17;  Ezek.  vi.  13;  Hos.  iv.  18),  there  can  belittle 
doubt  that  the  common  opinion  is  the  true  one,  namely,  that  both  this 
verse  and  the  one  preceding  have  particular  allusion  to  idolatry — Yitringa 
understands  the  first  clause  thus :  they  (the  Jews  of  a  future  generation) 
shall  he  ashamed  of  the  oaks  which  ye  (the  contemporaries  of  the  Prophet) 
Jiave  desired.  It  is  much  more  natural  however  to  regard  it  as  an  instance 
of  enallage  persona  (Gesen.  §  184,  8),  or  to  construe  the  first  verb  inde- 
finitely, they,  i.e.  men  in  general,  people,  or  the  like,  shall  he  ashamed,  &c., 
which  construction  is  adopted  by  eJI  IJie  recent  German  writers  (Gesenius : 
zu  Schanden  wird  man,  u.  s.  w.) — Knobel  renders  ^3  at  the  begiDuing  so 
that,  which  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  the  verse  gives  a  reason  for  the  way 
in  which  the  Prophet  had  spoken  of  persons  now  secure  and  flourishing, 
and  the  proper  meaning  of  the  particle  is  therefore  perfectly  appropriate. — 
Lowth  renders  Qy^{$  ilexes,  Gesenius  and  the  other  Germans  TerebintJien, 
which  is  no  doubt  botanically  accurate ;  but  in  English  oak  may  be  retained 
as  more  poetical,  and  as  the  tree  which,  together  with  the  terebinth,  com- 
poses almost  all  the  groves  of  Palestine. — The  proposition  before  oaks  and 
gardens  may  imply  removal /rom  them,  but  is  more  probably  a  mere  con- 
nective of  the  verb  with  the  object  or  occasion  of  the  action,  like  the  of  and 
for  in  English. 

80.  The  mention  of  trees  and  gardens,  as  places  of  idolatrous  worship, 
suggests  a  beautiful  comparison,  under  which  the  destruction  of  the  idolaters 
is  again  set  forth.  They  who  chose  trees  and  gardens,  in  preference  to 
God's  appointed  place  of  worship,  shall  themselves  be  like  ti^es  and  gar- 
dens, but  in  the  most  alarming  sense.  For,  in  answer  to  the  tacit  question 
why  they  should  be  ashamed  and  confounded  for  their  oaks  and  gardens, 
ye  yourselves  shall  be  like  an  oak  or  terebinth,  fading,  decaying,  in  its  leaf 
or  as  to  its  leaf,  and  like  a  garden  which  has  no  water,  a  lively  emblem,  to 
an  oriental  reader,  of  entire  desolation. — Some  writers  understand  the 
prophet  to  allude  to  the  terebinth  when  dead,  on  the  ground  that  it  never 
sheds  its  leaves  when  living ;  but  according  to  Robinson  and  Smith  (Bib. 
Bes.  vol.  iii.  p.  15),  the  terebinth  or  **  butm  is  not  an  evergreen,  as  is  often 
represented ;  its  smaU  feathered  lancet-shaped  leaves  fall  in  tiie  autumn 
and  are  renewed  in  the  spring.** — Both  here  and  in  the  foregoing  verse. 
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Enobel  supposes  there  is  special  allusion  to  the  gardens  in  the  Talley 
of  Hinnom,  where  Ahaz  sacrificed  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviu.  8 ;  laa,  xxx, 
88,  compared  with  chap.  zxii.  7),  and  a  prediction  of  their  heing  wasted  by 
the  enemy ;  bnt  this,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  a  necessary  exposition  of  the 
Prophet's  general  expressions. — For  the  constmctiozi  of  Ht^  nlni  g^ 
Gesenius,  §  116,  8. 

81.  This  verse  contains  a  closing  threat  of  sudden,  total,  instantaneous 
destruction  to  the  Jewish  idolaters,  to  be  occasioned   by  the  verr  thincs 
which  they  preferred  to  God,  and  in  which  they  confided.     Jnd  the  strong 
the  mighty  man,  alluding  no  doubt  to  the  unjust  rulers  of  ike  preWons  con- 
text, shall  become  tote,  an  exceedingly  inflammable  substance,  and  his  icork 
his  idols,  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  the  work  of  men's  hands,    shall 
become  a  spark,  Uie  means  and  occasion  of  destruction  to  their  worshippers 
and  they  shall  burn  both  of  them  together,  and  there  shall  he  no  one  quenching 
or  to  quench  them.— -All  the  ancient  versions  treat  fOn  as  an  abstract 
meaning  strength^  which  agrees  well  with  its  form,  resembling  that  of  an 
infinitive  or  verbal  noun.     But  even  in  that  case  the  abstract  must  be  used 
for  a  concrete,  i.  e.  strength  for  strong,  which  last  is  the  sense  given  to  the 
word  itself  by  all  the  modem  writers.     Calvin  and  others  understand  by 
the  strong  one  the  idol  viewed  as  a  protector  or  a  tutelary  god,  and  by  l^ga 
his  maker  and  worshipper,  an  interpretation  which  agrees  in  sense  with  the 
one  given  above,  but  inverts  the  terms,  making  the  idol  to  be  burnt  by  the 
idolater,  and  not  rice  versa.     But  why  should  the  worshipper  bum  himself 
with  his  idol  ?     A  far  more  coherent  and  impressive  sense  is  yielded  by  the 
other  exposition. — Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Hendewerk  suppose  the  work  (T>i'*S 
as  in  Jer.  xxli.  18),  by  which  the  strong  man  is  consumed,  to  be  his  con- 
duct in  general,  Junius  his  efibrt  to  resist  God,  Vitringa  his  contrivances 
and  means  of  safety.     But  the  frequent  mention  of  idols  as  the  work  of 
men*s  hands,  and  the  prominence  given  to  idolatry  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding context,  seem  to  justify  Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel,  in  attributing 
to  W^  that  specific  meaning  here,  and  in  understanding  the  whole  verse  as 
a  prediction  that  the  very  gods,  in  whom  the  strong  men  of  Jemsalem  now 
tmsted,  should  involve  their  worshippers  and  makers  with  themselves  in 
total,  instantaneous,  irrecoverable  rain. 


CHAPTEES  n.  m.  IV. 

These  chapters  constitute  the  second  prophecy,  the  two  grand  themes 
of  which  are  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  and  intervening  judgments  on  the 
Jews  for  their  iniquities.  The  first  and  greatest  of  these  subjects  occupies 
the  smallest  space,  but  stands  both  at  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  whole 
prophecy.  Considered  in  relation  to  its  subject,  it  may  therefore  be  conve- 
niently divided  into  three  unequal  parts.  In  the  first,  the  Prophet  foretells 
the  future  exaltation  of  the  church  and  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles,  chap. 
u,  1-4.  In  the  second,  he  sets  forth  the  actual  condition  of  the  church  and 
its  inevitable  consequences,  chap.  ii.  5-iv.  1.  In  the  third,  he  reverts  to  its 
pure,  safe,  and  glorious  condition  under  the  Messiah,  chap.  iv.  2-6.  The 
division  of  the  chapters  is  peculiarly  unfortunate,  the  last  verse  of  the  second 
and  the  first  of  the  fourth  being  both  dissevered  from  their  proper  context. 
The  notion  that  these  chapters  contain  a  series  of  detached  predictions 
(Koppe,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt)  is  now  universally  rejected  even  by  the  Ger- 
mans, who  consider  the  three  chapters,  if  not  the  fifth  (Hitzig),  as  forming 
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one  broken  prophecy.  As  the  state  of  things  which  it  describes  could 
scarcely  have  existed  in  the  prosperous  reigns  of  IJzziah  and  Jotham»  or  in 
the  pious  reign  of  Hezekiah,  it  is  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  reign 
of  Ahaz  (Qesenius,  Ewald,  Henderson,  &c.),  when  Judah  was  dependent 
on  a  foreign  power  and  corrupted  by  its  intercourse  with  heathenism.  The 
particular  grounds  of  this  conclusion  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  inter- 
pretation. 


CHAPTER  n. 

This  chapter  contains  an  introductory  prediction  of  the  reign  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  the  first  part  of  a  threatening  against  Judah. 

After  a  title  similar  to  that  in  chap.  i.  1,  the  Prophet  sees  the  church,  at 
some  distant  period,  esalted  and  conspicuous,  and  the  nations  resorting  to 
it  for  instruction  in  the  true  religion,  as  a  consequence  of  which  he  sees  war 
cease  and  universal  peace  prevaH,  vers.  2-4. 

These  verses  are  found,  with  very  little  variation,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Micah  (vers.  1-8),  to  explain  which  some  suppose,  that  a  motto  or  quota- 
tion has  been  accidentally  transferred  from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  Isaiah 
(Justi,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  Credner) ;  others,  that  both  Prophets  quote 
from  Joel  (Vogel,  Hitzig,  Ewald) ;  otiiers,  that  both  quote  from  an  older 
writer  now  unknown  (Koppe,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  De  Wette,  Knobel) ; 
others  that  Micah  quotes  from  Isaiah  (Yitringa,  Lowth,  Beckhaus,  Um- 
breit)  ;  others,  that  Isaiah  quotes  from  Micah  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenius, 
Hendewerk,  Henderson).    This  diversity  of  judgment  may  at  least  suffice 
to  shew  how  vain  conjecture  is  in  such  a  case.     The  close  connection  of 
I  the  passage  with  the  context,  as  it  stands  in  Micah,  somewhat  favours  the 
i  conclusion  that  Isaiah  took  the  text  or  theme  of  his  prediction  from  the 
j  younger  though  contemporary  prophet.     The  verbal  variations  may  be  best 
\  explained,  however,  by  supposing  that  they  both  adopted  a  traditional  pre-  N 
diction  current  among  the  people  in  their  day,  or  that  both  received  the  /  (m^O^ 
words  directly  from  the  Holy  Spirit.    So  long  as  we  have  reason  to  regard  ) 
both  places  as  authentic  and  inspired,  it  matters  Httle  what  is  the  hteraiy  ^ 
history  of  either. 

At  the  close  of  this  prediction,  whether  borrowed  or  original,  the  Prophet 
suddenly  reverts  to  the  condition  of  the  church  in  his  own  times,  so  different 
from  that  which  had  been  just  foretold,  and  begins  a  description  of  the  pre- 
sent guilt  and  future  punishment  of  Judah,  which  extends  not  only  through 
this  chapter  but  the  next,  including  the  first  verse  of  the  fourth.  The  part 
contained  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  may  be  subdivided  into  two  un- 
equal portions,  one  containing  a  description  of  ihe  sin,  the  other  a  prediction 
of  the  punishment. 

The  first  begins  with  an  exhortation  to  the  Jews  themselves  to  walk  in 
that  light  which  the  Gentiles  were  so  eagerly  to  seek  hereafter,  ver.  5.  The 
Prophet  then  explains  this  exhortation  by  describing  three  great  evils  which 
the  foreign  alliances  of  Judah  had  engendered,  namely,  superstitious  prac- 
tices and  occult  arts:  unbelieving  dependence  upon  foreign  wealth  and 
power ;  and  idolatry  itself,  vers.  6--8. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  has  respect  to  the  punishment  of  these  great  sins. 
This  is  first  described  generally  as  humiliation,  such  as  they  deserved  who 
humbled  themselves  to  idols,  and  such  as  tended  to  the  exclusive  exaltation 
of  Jehovah,  both  by  contrast  and  by  the  display  of  his  natural  and  moral 
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attribntea,  yen.  9-11.  This  general  threatenxog  is  then  amplified  in  a  de- 
tailed enmneration  of  exalted  objects  which  would  be  bronght  low,  ending 
again  with  a  prediction  of  JehoTidi*s  exaltation  in  the  same  words  as  before^ 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  choral  or  strophical  arrangement,  vers.  12-17.  The 
destruction  or  rather  the  rejection  of  idols,  as  contemptible  and  useless,  is 
then  explicitly  foretold,  as  an  accompanying  circumstance  of  men's  flight 
from  the  avenging  presence  of  Jehovah,  vers.  18-21.  Here  again  the 
strophical  arrangement  reappears  in  the  precisely  similar  conclusions  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twenty-first  verses,  so  that  the  twenty-second  is  as  clearly 
unconnected  with  this  chapter  in  form,  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the 
next  in  sense. 

1.  This  is  the  title  of  the  second  prophecy,  chaps,  ii.-iv.  The  word, 
revelation  or  divine  communication,  which  Isaiah  the  ion  of  Amoz  saw, 
perceived,  received  by  inspiration,  conccminrj  Jndah  and  Jentsalem,  As 
word  is  here  a  synonjnne  of  vision  in  chap.  i.  1,  there  is  no  need  of  render- 
ing "^97  ^f^hatf  thing,  or  things  (Luth.  Cler.  Henders.),  or  njn  prophesied 
or  was  revealed  (Targ.  Lowth,  Ges.),  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  incon- 
gruity of  seeing  a  word.  For  the  technical  use  of  von/  and  vision  in  the 
sense  of  j)rophecy,  see  1  Sam.  iii.  1,  Jer.  xviii.  18. — The  Septuagint,  which 
renders  /K^  against  in  chap.  i.  1,  renders  it  here  concerning,  and  on  this 
distinction,  which  is  wholly  arbitrary,  Cyril  gravely  comments. — Hende- 
werk*s  assertion  that  the  titles,  in  which  HTH  and  pth  occur,  are  by  a  later 
hand,  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 

2.  The  prophecy  begins  with  an  abrupt  prediction  of  the  exaltation  of 
the  church,  the  confluence  of  nations  to  it,  and  a  general  pacification  as 
the  consequence,  vers.  2-4.  In  this  verse  the  Prophet  sees  the  church  per- 
manently placed  in  a  conspicuous  position,  so  as  to  be  a  source  of  attraction 
to  surrounding  nations.  To  express  this  idea,  he  makes  use  of  terms  which 
are  strictly  applicable  only  to  the  local  habitation  of  the  church  under  the 
old  economy.  Instead  of  saying,  in  modem  phraseology,  that  the  church, 
as  a  society,  shall  become  conspicuous  and  attract  all  nations,  he  represents 
the  mountain  upon  which  the  temple  stood  as  being  raised  and  fixed  above 
the  other  mountains,  so  as  to  be  visible  in  all  directions.  And  it  shall  he 
(happen,  come  to  pass,  a  prefatory  formula  of  constant  use  in  prophecy)  in 
the  end  (or  latter  pEirt)  of  tJie  dags  (t .  e.  hereafter)  the  mountain  of  Jehovah's 
house  (t.  e.  mount  Zion,  in  the  widest  sense,  including  mount  Moriah,  where 
the  temple  stood)  shall  be  established  (permanently  fixed)  t»  the  head  of  the 
mountains  (t.  e.  above  them),  and  exalted  from  (away  from  and  by  implica- 
tion more  than  or  higher  than)  the  hills  (a  poetical  equivalent  to  mountains), 
and  all  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. — ^The  use  of  the  present  tense  in  render- 
ing this  verse  (Ges.  Hits.  Hdwk.)  is  inconsistent  with  the  phrase  nnqx^ 
D^PVI)  which  requires  the  future  proper  (Ew.  Hend.).  That  phrase,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbins,  always  means  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  according  to 
Lightfoot,  the  end  of  the  old  dispensation.  In  itself  it  is  indefinite. — ^The 
sense  of  p3j  here  is  not  prepared  (Vulg.)  but  fixed,  established,  rendered 
permanently  visible  (LXX.  tertu  ift^avig). — It  was  not  to  be  established  on 
the  top  of  the  mountains  (Yulg.  Vitr.  De  W.  Umbr.)  but  either  at  the  head 
(Hitz.  Ew.)  or  simply  high  among  the  mountains,  which  idea  is  expressed 
by  other  words  in  the  parallel  clause,  and  by  the  same  words  in  1  Kings 
xxi.  10,  12.  That  mount  Zion  should  be  taken  up  and  carried  by  the  other 
hills  (J.  D.  Mich.)  is  neither  the  literal  nor  figurative  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
phet's words. — ^The  verb  in  the  last  clause  is  always  nsed  to  signify  a  con- 
fluence of  nations. 
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8.  This  conflaence  of  Dations  is  described  more  fully,  and  its  motive 
stated  in  their  own  words,  namely,  a  desire  to  be  instmcted  in  the  tme 
religion,  of  which  Jerusalem  or  Zion,  under  the  old  dispensation,  was  the 
sole  depositoiy.  And  many  nations  shall  ffo  (set  out,  put  themselves  in 
motion)  and  shall  say  (to  one  another),  Go  ye  (as  a  formula  of  exhortation ^ 
where  tbe  Eoglish  idiom  requires  cowe),  and  tee  icill  ascend  (or  let  im  ascend, 
for  which  the  Hebrew  hais  no  other  form)  to  the  mountain  of  Jehovah  (where 
his  house  is.  where  he  dwells),  to  the  home  of  the  God  of  Jacobs  and  he  iriil 
teach  us  of  his  trays  (the  ways  in  which  he  requires  us  to  walk),  and  tre  vill 
ffo  in  his  paths  (a  synonymous  expression).  For  out  of  Zion  shall  tfo  forth 
law  (the  true  religion,  as  a  rule  of  duty),  and  the  trord  nf  Jehovah  (the  true 
religion,  as  a  revelation)  from  Jernsahnn,  These  last  words  may  be  either 
the  words  of  the  Gen:iles,  telling  why  they  looked  to  Zion  as  a  source  of 
saving  knowledge,  or  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  telling  why  the  truth  may 
be  thus  diffused,  namely,  because  it  had  been  given  to  the  church  for  this 
very  purpose.  Cyril's  idea  that  the  clause  relates  to  the  taking  away  of 
God's  word  from  the  Jewish  church  (r.ara/J/.c/Tf  ry,y  2/jiiv)  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  context. — Compare  John  iv.  22 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47. — The 
common  version  wany  people  conveys  to  a  modem  car  the  wrong  sense  of 
many  persons,  and  was  only  used  for  want  of  such  a  plural  form  as  peoples^ 
which,  though  employed  by  Lowth  and  others,  has  never  become  current, 
and  was  certainly  not  so  when  the  Bible  was  translated,  as  appears  from 
the  circumlocution  used  instead  of  it  in  Gen.  xxv.  23.  The  plural  form  is 
here  essential  to  the  meaning. — fio  is  not  here  used  as  the  opposite  of  come, 
but  as  denoting  active  motion  (Vitrin.  movebunt  se  ;  J.  D.  Alich.  werden 
sich  nufmachen). — The  word  asccHfl  is  not  used  in  reft^rence  to  an  alleged 
Jewish  notion  that  the  Holy  Land  was  physically  higher  tlan  all  other 
countnes,  nor  simply  to  the  nnturnl  site  of  Jerusalem,  nor  even  to  its  moral 
elevation  as  tbe  seat  of  the  true  religion,  but  to  the  new  elevation  and  con- 
spicuous position  just  ascribed  to  it. — The  subjunctive  construction  that  he 
may  teach  (Luth.  Vitr.  Ges.  Ew.  &c.)  is  rather  p:ira['hrasticalandexegetical 
than  simply  expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  implies  hope  as 
well  as  purpose. — The  preposition  of  before  imys  is  not  to  be  omitted  as  a 
mere  connective,  **  tench  us  his  ways**  (Ges.  Hend.  XJm.)  ;  nor  taken  in  a 
local  sense,  "  out  of  his  ways"  (ILiobel)  ;  but  either  partitively,  **  seme  of 
his  ways'*  (Vitr.),  or  as  denoting  the  subject  of  instruction,  **  concerning 
his  ways,'*  which  is  the  usual  explanation. — The  substitution  of  doctrine  or 
instruction  for  law  (J.  D.  Mich.  Hitz.  Heudew.  De  W.  Ew.)  is  contrary  to 
usage,  and  weakens  the  expression. 

4.  He  who  appeared  in  the  preceding  verses  as  the  lawgiver  and  teocher 
of  the  nations,  is  now  represented  as  an  arl  iter  or  unrpiro,  ending  their  dis- 
putes by  a  pacitic  intervention,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  which  war 
ceases,  the  very  knowledge  of  the  art  is  lost,  and  it<^  implements  applied  to 
other  uses.  This  prediction  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  general  peace  under 
Augustus,  which  was  only  temporary ;  nor  Ls  it  now  fulfilled.  The  event 
is  suspended  on  a  previous  condition,  viz.,  the  confluence  of  tbe  cations  to 
the  church,  which  has  not  yet  taken  place ;  a  strong  inducement  to  diffuse 
the  gospel,  which,  in  tbe  mean  time,  is  peaceful  in  its  spirit,  tendency,  and 
actual  effect,  wherever  and  so  far  as  it  exerts  its  influence  without  obstruc- 
tion. And  he  shall  jndye  (or  arbitrate)  Itetireen  the  nntions,  and  decide  for 
(or  respecting)  many  peoples.  And  thry  shall  lent  their  sirnnls  into  phnyh- 
ihares,  and  their  spears  into  pntnintphttohs.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up  snord 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  tear  any  more.     To  the  figure  in  the 
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kst  claase  Lowth  quotes  a  beaatiful  parallel  in  Martial*s  epigram  entitled 
Falx  ex  enze: 

Paz  me  certa  dccia  placidos  curavit  in  ubub  ; 

Agricolae  nunc  sum,  militis  ante  fuL 

The  image  here  represented  is  reversed  by  Joel  (iii.  10),  and  by  Yirgil  and 
Ovid  (.En.  vii.  685,  Georg.  i.   606,  Ov.  Fast.  i.  697).— The  question 
whether  a*W  means  plougiishares  (Vulg,  Lu.  Low.),  coulters  (Rosen.  Hn. 
Kn.)  spades  (Dutch  Vs.),  hoes  or  mattocks  (Ges.  Hitz.  E\v.  Urn.),  is  of  no 
esegetical  importance,  as  the  whole  idea  meant  to  be  expressed  is  the  con- 
version of  martial  weapons  into  implements  of  husbandry.     Hook  in  old 
English,  is  a  crooked  knife,  such  as  a  ddde^  which  is  not  however  here 
meant  (LXX-  Vulg.  Lu.),  but  knife  for  pruning  vines. — Not  leaniing  war 
is  something  more  than  not  cont  nuing  to  practise  it  (Calv.),  and  signifies 
their  ceasing  to  know  how  to  practise  it.     To  jtuhje  is  here  not  to  ruU 
(Calv.  Vitr.),  which  is  too  vague,  nor  to  punish  (Cocc),  which  is  too  specific 
but  to  luhitmtfi  or  act  as  umpire  (Cler.  Ges.  &c.)>  as  appears  from  the  efiect 
described,  and  also  from  the  use  uf  the  preposition  PS  meaning  not  merely 
amontf,  with  reference  to  the  sphere  of  jurisdiction,  but  Utu-fcn,  with  refer- 
ence to  contending  parties.     The  parallel  verb  does  not  here  mean  to  rebuke 


xxsiv.  17. — On  the  use  of  the  present  tense  in  rendering  this  verse  (Ges. 
De  Vi.  Ew.)  vide  supra  ad  v.  2. 

5.  From  this  distant  prospect  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Prophet 
now  reverts  to  his  o\^'n  times  and  countrymen,  and  calls  upon  them  not  to 
be  behind  the  nations  in  the  use  of  their  distinguished  advantages.  K  even 
the  heathen  were  one  day  to  be  enlightened,  surely  they  who  were  already 
in  possession  of  the  Ught  ought  to  make  use  of  it.  0  house  of  Jacob  (family 
of  Israel,  the  church  or  chosen  people)  come  ye  (literally,  go  ye^  as  in  ver.  8), 
and  tie  icill  ffo  (or  let  us  xvalh',  including  himself  in  the  exhortation)  in  the 
lirjht  of  Jehovah  (in  the  path  of  truth  and  duty  upon  which  the  light  of 
revelation  shines).  To  regard  these  as  the  words  of  the  Jews  themselves 
(Targ.  **  they  of  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  say,"  &c.),  or  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  Jews  (Jarchi),  or  to  another  (Sanctius),  is  forced  and  arbitrary  in  a 
high  degree.  The  light  is  mentioned,  not  in  allusion  to  the  illumination 
of  the  court  of  the  women  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  (Deyling.  Obs.  Sacr. 
ii.  p.  221),  but  as  a  common  designation  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christ 
himself.     Prov.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  cxix.  105  ;  Isa.  IL  4  ;  Acts  xxvi.  23  ;  2  Cor. 

iv.  4. 

6.  The  exhortation  in  ver.  6  implied  that  the  Jews  were  not  actually 
walking  in  God's  light,  but  were  alienated  from  him,  a  fact  which  is  now 
explicitly  asserted  and  the  reason  of  it  given,  viz.,  ilhcit  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  as  evinced  by  the  adoption  of  their  superstitious  practices, . 
reliance  on  their  martial  and  pecuniary  aid,  and  last  but  worst  of  all,  the 
worship  of  their  idols.  In  this  verse,  the  first  of  these  effects  is  ascribed 
to  intercourse  with  those  eastern  countries,  which  are  always  represented 
bv  the  ancients  as  the  cradle  of  the  occult  arts  and  sciences.  As  if  he  had 
said,  I  thus  exhort,  0  Lord,  tby  chosen  people,  because  thou  hast  forsaken 
thy  people  the  house  of  Jacob,  because  they  are  replenished  from  the  east  and 
(full  of)  soothsayers  like  the  Philistines,  and  tcith  the  children  of  strangers 
they  abound. — The  various  renderings  of  *3  by  therefore  (Eng.  Vs.)  xerily 
(Low.),  surely  (Renders.),  but  (Hendew.  Ew.),  &c.,  all  arise  from  miscon- 
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eeption  or  neglect  of  the  eonnectioiiy  which  requires  the  commoa  meaning 
for^  because  (Sept.  Vnlg.  Gee.  Hitz.  Umh.  Barnes).  Abarbenel  sapposes 
the  words  to  be  addressed  to  the  ten  tribes,  **  Thoo,  0  honse  of  Jacob,  hast 
forsaken  thy  people,"  Jndah.  Others  snppose  them  to  be  addressed  to 
Jndah,  but  in  Uiis  sense,  <<  Thon,  0  house  of  Jacob,  hast  forsaken  thy 
nation,"  t.  e.  thy  national  hononr,  religion,  and  allegiance  (Saad.  J.  D. 
Mich.  Hitz.).  The  last  is  a  forced  constmctioo,  and  the  other  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  context,  while  both  are  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the 
verb,  which  is  constantly  used  to  denote  God*s  alienation  from  his  people 
and  especially  his  giving  them  up  to  their  enemies  (Judges  vi.  18 ;  2  Eiogs 
zxi.  14 ;  Jer.  vii.  29;  xxiii.  88). — Filled  eaxinoi  mean  inspired  as  in  Micah 
iii.  8  (Vitr.),  for  even  there  the  idea  is  suggested  by  the  context. — J.  D. 
Uichaelis  thinks  D^^.  here  synonymous  with  onjj  the  east  wind,  <*  full  of 
the  east  wind,'*  t.^.  of  delusion  ^Job  xv.  2),  which  is  wholly  arbitrary. 
All  the  ancient  versions  supply  as  before  this  word,  and  two  of  them 
explain  the  phrase  to  mean  as  of  cid  (Sept.  di;  ro  a?  a^yjiii  Vulg.  sicut 
olun).  But  all  modem  writers  give  it  the  local  sense  of  east^  applied  some- 
what indefinitely  to  tho  countries  east  of  Palestine,  especially  those 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Some  read  they  are  full  of  the  east^ 
ue.  of  its  people  or  its  superstitions  (Calv.  Ges.  Rosen.  Hitz.  De  W. 
Hn.  Urn.)  ;  others  more  than  the  east  (Luth.  Dutch  Vs.) ;  but  the  true  sense 
is  no  doubt /rom  tfie  east  (Cler.  ex  oriente  ;  Ewald,  vom  Morgenlande  her), 
denoting  not  mere  influence  or  imitation,  but  an  actual  influx  of  diviners 
from  that  quarter.— Whether  the  root  of  n';;v  be  py  an  eye  (Vitr.),  t;V  a 
cloud  (Bosen.),  or  PJ(  to  cover  (Ges.),  it  clearly  denotes  the  practitioners 
of  occult  arts.  Henderson  treats  it  as  a  finite  verb  (they  practise  magic) ; 
the  English  Version  supplies  are ;  but  the  construction  which  connects  it 
with  the  verb  of  the  preceding  clause,  so  that  the  first  says  ichence  they  are 
filled,  and  then  vhereicith,  agrees  best  with  the  mention  of  repletion  or 
abundance  both  before  and  after.  The  Philistines  are  here  mentioned 
rather  by  way  of  comparison  than  as  an  actual  source  of  the  corruption. 
That  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  their  superstitions  may  be  learned  from 
1  Sam.  vi.  2 ;  2  Kings  i.  2. — ^The  last  verb  does  not  mean  they  clap  their 
hands  in  applause,  derision,  or  joy  (Calv.  Vitr.  Eng.  Vs. — they  please  them- 
selves), nor  they  strike  hands  in  agreement  or  alliance  (Ges.  Bos.  De  W. 
Hg.  Hiiver.  Hn.  Um.),  but  they  abound,  as  in  Syriac,  and  in  1  Kings  xx.  10 
(J.  H.  Mich.  Cler.  Eng.  Vers.  marg.  Ewald).  The  causative  sense  mul' 
tiply  (Lowth)  does  not  suit  the  parallelism  so  exactly.  The  Septuagint 
and  Targum  apply  the  cause  to  alliance  by  marriage  with  the  heathen. — 
By  children  of  strangers  we  are  not  to  understand  the  fruits,  i.e.  doctrines 
and  practices  of  strangers  (Vitr.),  nor  is  it  merely  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, as  Lowth  and  Gesenius  seem  to  intimate  by  rendering  it  strange  or 
spurious  brood.  It  rather  means  strangers  themselves,  not  strange  gods  or 
their  children,  i.e.  worshippers  (J.  D.  Mich.),  but  foreigners  considered 
as  descendants  of  a  strange  stock,  and  therefore  as  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel. — The  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text  by  reading 
DDp  for  Dip  (Brent.),  n^3  for  n^*3  (Hitz.),  and  -T  ni?t3D  for  nn«nM  (Houbi- 
gant),  are  wholly  unnecessary. — For  the  form  n^lfi^y  see  Ges.  Heb.  Gr. 
§  44,  2,  2. 

7.  The  second  proof  of  undue  intercourse  with  heathen  nations,  which 
the  Prophet  mentions,  is  the  influx  of  foreign  money,  and  of  foreign  troops, 
with  wluch  he  represents  the  land  as  filled.  And  his  land  (referring  to  the 
singular  noun  people  in  ver.  6)  is  filled  with  silver  and  gold,  and  there  is  no 
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$nd  to  his  treasures;  and  his  land  is  filled  with  horsss^  and  there  is  no  ettd  to 
his  chariots. — ^The  common  interpretatien  makes  this  Terse  descriptiye  of 
domestic  wealth  and  Iniory.     Bat  these  would  hardly  have  been  placed 
between  the  superstitions  and  the  idols,  with  which  Judah  had  been  flooded 
from  abroad.     Besides,  this  interpretation  fails  to  account  for  gold  and 
silver  being  here  combined  with  horses  and  chariots.     Hitzig  supposes  the 
latter  to  be  mentioned  only  as  articles  of  luxury ;    but  as  such  they  are 
never  mentioned  elsewhere,  not  even  in  the  case  of  Absalom  and  Naaman 
to  which  he  appeals,  both  of  whom  were  military  chiefs  as  well  as  nobles. 
Even  the  chariots  of  the  peaceful  Solomon  were  probably  designed  for  mar- 
tial show.    The  horses  and  chariots  of  the  Old  Testament  are  horses  and 
chariots  of  war.     The  conmion  riding  adimals  were  mules  and  asses,  the 
latter  of  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  horse,  are  emblematic  of  peace 
(Zech.  ix.  9 ;   Math.  xxi.  7).     But  on  the  supposition  that  the  verse  has 
reference  to  undue  dependence  upon  foreign  ^powers,  the  money  and  the 
armies  of  the  latter  would  be  naturally  named  together.    Thus  understood, 
this  verse  affords  no  proof  that  the  prophecy  belongs  to  the  prosperous 
reign  of  Uzziah  or  Jotham,  since  it  merely  represents  the  land  as  flooded 
with  foreign  gold  and  foreign  troops,  a  description  rather  applicable  to  tbe 
reign  of  Ahaz.     The  form  of  expression,  too,  suggests  the  idea  of  a  recent 
acquisition,  as  the  strict  sense  of  the  verb  is  not  it  is  full  (E.  Y.  Ges.  Ho.), 
nor  even  it  is  filled,  but  it  ivas  or  has  been  filled  (LXX,  Vulg.  Hg.  Ew.  Kn.). 
— There  is  no  heed  of  explaining  the  words  no  end  as  expressing  an  in- 
satiable desire  (Calv.),  or  as  the  boastful  language  of  the  people  (Vitr.), 
since  the  natural  hyperbole  employed  by  the  Prophet  is  one  by  which  no 
reader  can  be  puzzled  or  deceived.     The  intimate  connection  of  this  verse 
with  that  before  it  is  disturbed  by  omitting  and  at  the  beginning  (Ges.  Hg. 
Um.),  nor  is  there  any  need  of  rendering  it  also  (E.  Y.),  yea  (Hn.),  or  so 
that  (Ek,  Ew.),  either  here  or  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence. 

8.  The  third  and  greatest  evil  flowing  from  this  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  was  idolatry  itself,  which  was  usually  introduced  under  the  cloak 
of  mere  political  alUances  (see  e.  g.  2  Kings  xvi.  10).  Here  as  elsewhere 
the  terms  used  to  describe  it  are  contemptuous  in  a  high  degree.  And  his 
land  is  filled  with  idols  (properly  nonentities,  *  gods  which  yet  are  no  gods,* 
Jer.  ii.  11 ;  'for  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,'  1  Cor. 
viii.  4),  to  the  work  of  their  hands  they  how  down^  to  thai  which  their  fingers 
have  made,  one  of  the  great  absurdities  charged  by  the  prophets  on  idola- 
ters, '*  as  if  that  could  be  a  god  to  them  which  was  not  only  a  creature  but 
their  own  creature"  (Matthew  Henry). — For  idols  the  Septuagint  has  abo- 
minations {06t\uyfjkdTkt9),  but  the  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  term  is  that 
expressed  by  Clericus,  diis  nihili. — ^For  their  hands,  their  fingers,  the 
Hebrew  has  his  hands,  his  fingers,  an  enallage  which  does  not  obscure  the 
sense,  and  is  retained  in  the  last  clause  by  Cocceius  and  Clericus  (digiti 
ipsius).  Yitringa  has  digiti  cujusque.  J.  D.  Michaelis  makes  the  verb 
singular  (jedet  betet).     Barnes  has  his  hands,  but  their  fingers. 

9.  Here  the  Prophet  passes  from  the  sin  to  its  punishment,  or  rather 
simultaneously  allades  to  both,  the  verb  in  the  flrst  clause  being  naturally 
applicable  as  well  to  voluntary  humiliation  in  sm  as  to  compulsory  humilia- 
tion in  punishment,  while  tbe  verb  in  the  last  clause  would  suggest  of  course 
to  a  Jewish  reader  the  twofold  idea  of  pardoning  and  lifting  up.  They  who 
bowed  themselves  to  idols  should  be  bowed  down  by  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  instead  of  being  raised  up  from  their  wilful  self-abasement  by  the  par- 
don of  their  sins.     The  relative  features  denote  not  only  succession  in  time 
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bat  the  relfttion  of  cause  tnd  effect  And  90  (by  ibis  meoDS,  for  tbis  reason) 
the  mean  man  (not  in  tbe  modem  but  tbe  old  sense  of  inferior,  low  in  rank) 
is  hawed  down,  and  the  great  man  ia  brought  low^  and  do  not  thou  (0  Lord) 
forgive  them.  Tbis  prayer,  for  sneb  it  is,  may  be  understood  as  expressing, 
not  so  mucb  tbe  Propbet*s  own  desire,  as  tbe  certainty  of  tbe  erent,  arising 
from  tbe  rigbteonsness  of  God.  Tbere  is  do  need  therefore  of  departing 
from  tbe  uniform  usage  of  tbe  future  witb  ^'^  as  a  negative  imperatiye,  by 
rendering  it  thou  dost  not  (Ges.  Hg.),  tcilt  not  (Lu.  Vitr.  Low.  Hu.),  canst 
not  (J.  D.  Micb.  De  W.  Hk.)  or  magest  not  forgive  (Um.  Kn.)  Tbe  strict 
tmnslation  is  as  old  as  tbe  Vulgite  (ne  demittas)  and  as  late  as  Ewald 
(yergib  ihnen  nicbt). — Whetber  C^K  and  D79i  ^  is  commonly  sopposed, 
denote  a  difference  in  rank  or  estimation,  like  tbe  Greek  dv^^  and  aytf^Mco^, 
tbe  Latin  vir  and  /tomo,  and  tbe  German  Mann  and  Mensch,  wben  in  anti- 
tbesis,  is  a  question  of  no  moment,  because  even  if  tbey  are  synonymous, 
denoting  simply  man  and  man^  this  man  and  (hat  many  one  man  and  another 
(Hg.  Hk.  Kn.),  tbeir  combination  bere  must  be  intended  to  describe  men 
of  all  sorts,  or  men  in  general. — On  the  relative  futures,  see  Ges.  Heb.  Gr. 
§  152,  4,  c.     On  the  constmction  witb  7X,  Nordheimer,  §§  990,  1065. 

10.  Instead  of  simply  predicting  that  their  sinful  course  should  be  inter- 
rupted by  a  terrible  manifestation  of  God's  presence,  the  Prophet  views  him 
as  already  come  or  near  at  hand,  and  addressing  the  people  as  an  indivi- 
dual^ or  singling  out  one  of  their  number,  exhorts  him  to  take  refuge  under 
ground  or  in  tbe  rocks,  an  advice  peculiarly  significant  in  Palestine,  a 
country  full  of  caves,  often  used,  if  not  originally  made,  for  tbis  very  pur- 
pose (1  Sam.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  11 ;  Judges  vi.  2.)  Go  into  the  rock  and  hide 
tJiee  in  the  dust,  from  before  the  terror  of  Jehovah  and  from  the  glory  of  hie 
majesty.  The  nouns  in  the  last  clause  differ,  according  to  their  derivation, 
very  mucb  as  sublimity  and  beauty  do  in  English,  and  express  in  combina- 
tion the  idea  of  sublime  beauty  or  beautiful  sublimity.  The  toDe  of  tbis 
address  is  not  sarcastic  (Glassius)  but  terrific.  By  tbe  tenor  of  Jehovah 
eeems  to  be  intended,  not  the  feeling  of  fear  which  he  inspires  (£.  Y.  for 
fear  of  the  Lord),  but  some  terrible  manifestation  of  his  presence.  The 
preposition,  therefore,  should  not  be  taken  in  the  vague  sense  of  for,  on 
account  of  (Jun.  Cocc.  E.  Y.  Yitr.),  but  in  its  proper  local  sense  of  from 
(Lowtb,  Hn.),  before  (J.  D.  Mich.  Ges.  Hk.  Ew.  Um.),  or  frotn  before,^ 
Tbe  force  and  beauty  of  tbe  passage  are  impaired  by  converting  the  im- 
perative into  a  future  (Targ.),  or  tbe  singular  imperative  into  a  plural 
(Sept.  Pesh.  Hg.). — ^Lowtb,  on  tbe  authority  of  the  Septnagint,  Arabic,  and 
a  single  manuscript,  supplies  the  words  ivhen  he  riseth  to  strike  tlie  earth 
tcith  terror,  from  the  last  clause  of  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  verses. 

11.  As  the  Prophet,  in  tbe  preceding  verse,  views  tbe  terror  of  Jebovab 
as  approaching,  so  bere  he  views  it  as  already  past,  and  describes  tbe  effect 
wbidi  it  has  wrought.  Tlie  eyes  of  the  loftiness  of  man  (i.  e,  bis  haughty 
looks)  are  cast  doicn,  and  tJie  lieight  (or  pride)  of  men  is  brought  low,  and 
Jehovah  alone  is  exalted  in  that  day,  not  only  in  fact,  but  in  the  estimation 
of  bis  creatures,  as  tbe  passive  form  bere  used  may  intimate. — Man  and 
men,  tbe  same  words  that  occur  in  ver.  9,  are  variously  rendered  bere  by 
repeating  tbe  same  noun  (Sept.  Pesh.  Lu.  Calv.  Yitr.  Hn.)  by  using  two 
equivalents  (Lowtb,  men  and  mortals ;  Ewald,  men  and  people)  or  by  an 
antithesis  (Yulg.  bominis,  virorum). — ^The  verb  in  the  first  clause  agrees  in 
form  witb  tbe  nearest  antecedent,  or  tbe  whole  phrase  may  be  regarded  as 
the  subject  (Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  145, 1),  as  in  Ewald*s  version  of  i(  by  a  triple 
compound  (Hocbmutbsaugen). 
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-  12.  The  general  threatebisg  of  htimiliation  is  now  applied  specifically  to 
a  rarietj  of  lofty  objects  in  which  the  people  might  be  supposed  to  deh'ght 
and  trust,  vers.  12-16.  This  enumeration  is  connected  with  what  goes  before, 
by  an  eip!anation  of  the  phrases  used  at  the  close  of  the  eletenth  verse.  I 
say  that  day,  for  there  is  a  day  to  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ((.  e,  an  appointed 
time  for  the  mimifestation  of  his  power)  vpon  (or  agaiost)  every  thing  high 
and  h/ty,  and  upon  every  thing  exalted,  and  it  comci  (or  shall  come)  down. 
— The  common  construction,  for  the  ihty  of  Jehovah  is  or  shall  be  (Sept. 
Vulg.  Calv.  E.  V.  Vitr.  Lowth,  Bar.),  does  not  account  for  the  use  of  the 
conjunction  or  the  preposition,  the  former  of  which  refers  to  the  last  words 
of  the  verse  preceding,  and  the  latter  denotes  the  relation  of  possession : 
there  is  a  dny  to  Jehovah,  i,  e,  he  has  a  day  (Ewald),  has  it  appointed 
(Cocc.  Jun.  J.  D.  Mich.),  has  it  in  reserve,  or  less  exactly,  holds  a  day 

(Hitzig)  or  huhh  a  judgment-day  (Gesenius). — The  specific  sense  of  /J? 
agaimt  (Jun.  Cler.  Yitr.  Low.  B.ir.  Hen.),  may  be  considered  ns  included 
in  the  wider  one  of  o;». — The  version  every  one  (Sept.  Jun.  E.  V.)  restricts 
the  phrase  too  much  to  persons,  which  is  only  a  pai-t  of  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  expression  every  thing  (Lu.  Cocc.  Vitr.  J.  D.  Mich.  Ges.  &c.)  To 
refer  one  clause  to  persons  and  the  other  to  things  (Calv.  Born.)  is  wholly 
arbitrary. — The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  the  common  version  of 
n^fl  by  proud,  instead  of  its  primary  and  comprehensive  sense  of  high 

(Ewald.  Gesen.  in  Lex.). — The  translation  of  ^5?'  as  an  adjective,  imphdng 
that  the  day  of  Jehovah  was  against  high  and  low  (Calv.  in  Comm.  Cocc. 
J.  D.  Mich.),  is  inconsistent  with  the  usage  of  the  word,  and  not  so  well 
suited  to  the  parallel  clause,  in  which  lofty  things  alone  are  threatened 
with  humiliation. 

18.  To  convey  the  idea  of  lofty  and  imposing  objects,  the  Prophet  makes 
use,  not  of  symbol?,  but  of  specimens,  selected  from  among  the  things  of 
this  class  most  familiar  to  his  readers,  beginning  with  the  two  noblest  species 
of  forest  trees.  A  nd  on  all  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (or  the  White  Mountain, 
the  chain  dividing  PaU'stine  from  Syria),  that  are  high  and  lo/ty,  and  on  all 
tlie  oaks  of  Bashan  (now  called  El  Bethenyeh,  a  mountainous  district,  east 
of  Jordan,  famous  of  old  for  its  pastures  and  oak-forests). — Cedars  and 
oaks  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  here  named,  as  emblems  of  great  men  in 
general  (Targ.  Jerome,  Yitr.  Low.  Ges.),  or  of  the  great  men  of  Syria  and 
Israel  distinctiveU  (Grotius)  ;  but  this  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  subse- 
quent context,  in  which  some  things  are  mentioned,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood as  emblems,  but  only  as  samples  of  their  several  classes.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  terms  to  the  oak  and  cedar  wood  used  in  the  buildings  erected 
by  Uzziah  and  Jotham,  (Knobel)  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  context 
and  good  taste.  That  they  do  not  refer  to  the  actual  prostration  of  the 
forests  of  Palestine  or  the  neighbouring  countries  by  a  tempest  (Ros.  Ew.), 
may  be  inferred  from  the  impossibility  of  so  explaining  all  the  analogous 
expressions  which  follow. — On  the  trees  and  places  mentioned  in  this  verse, 
see  Robinson's  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  440,  and  Appendix,  p.  158. 

14.  The  mention  of  Lebanon  and  Bashan  in  ver.  13  now  leads  to  that 
of  mountains  in  general,  as  lofty  objects  in  themselves,  and  therefore  help- 
ing to  complete  the  general  conception  of  high  things,  which  the  Prophet 
threatens  witli  humiliation.  And  upon  all  the  high  mountains,  and  upon 
all  the  elevated  hills. — For  reasons  given  under  the  preceding  verse,  this 
cannot  be  re<:(arded  as  a  threatening  against  states  and  governments  (Lowth), 
or  against  the  mountaineers  of  Palestine  ((Ecolampadius,  Musculus),  or 
against  the  fortresses  erected  by  Jotham  in  the  highlands  of  Judah  (Kno- 
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bel),  or  against  the  fastnesses  to  which  thej  had  recourse  in  times  of  danger 
(Barnes),  but  must  be  explained  as  an  additional  specification  of  the  general 
statement  in  ver.  12,  that  every  high  thing  should  be  humbled. 

15.  To  trees  and  hills  he  now  adds  walls  and  towers,  as  a  third  class 
of  objects  with  which  the  ideas  of  loftiness  and  strength  are  commonly 
associated.  And  upon  every  high  tower  and  upon  every  fenced  irciZ/, 
literally  cut  off,  i.  e,  rendered  inaccessible  by  being  fortified. — Lowth  and 
others  suppose  these  to  be  named  as  symbols  of  military  strength,  while 
Knobel  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  fortifications  built  by  Joiham  and 
Uzziah,  and  Hitzig  assumes  a  transition  just  at  this  point  firom  em- 
blematical to  literal  expressions ;  all  which  is  more  or  less  at  Tariance  w^ith 
the  context. 

16.  The  Prophet  now  concludes  his  catalogue  of  lofty  and  conspicuous 
objects  by  adding,  first,  as  a  specific  item,  maritime  vessels  of  the  largest 
class,  and  then  a  general  expression,  summing  up  the  whole  in  one  de- 
scriptive phrase,  as  things  attractive  and  imposing  to  the  eye.  And  upon 
all  ships  of  Tarshish  (such  as  were  built  to  navigate  the  whole  length  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea),  and  upon  all  images  (t.  e,  visible  objects)  of  desire, 
or  rather  admiration  and  delight. — It  is  a  very  old  opinion  that  Tarshish 
means  the  sea,  and  ships  of  Tarshish  seafaring  vessels  (Sept.  crXo/oy  Sa- 
Xtttfirijff ;  Luther,  Schifie  im  Meer ;  Cocceiu8,  naves  oceani)  as  distinguished 
from  mere  coast  or  river  craft  (Piscator).  From  the  earliest  times,  however, 
it  has  also  been  explained  as  the  name  of  a  place,  either  Tarsus  in  Cilicia 
(Josephus.  Targ.  on  Chron.)  or  Cilicia  itself  (Hartmann),  or  Carthage  (Kap- 
;^9ldS;v  Sept.  alibi),  or  a  port  in  Ethiopia  (Hensler),  or  Africa  in  general 
(NpnSK  Targ.  on  Jer.  tod  Kings),  or  a  port  in  India  (Jerome  on  Jer.  x.  9. 
Arabic  Vs.  1  King  s  chap,  x."),  or  which  is  now  the  common  opinion,  Turtessus 
a  Phenician  settlement  in  the  south-west  of  Spain,  between  the  mouihs  of 
the  Baetis  or  Guadalquivir,  sometimes  put  for  the  extreme  west  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
10).  As  the  principal  maritime  trade,  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
acquainted,  was  to  this  region,  ships  of  Tarshish  would  suggest  the  idea 
of  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  justly  included  in  this  catalogue  of  lofty  and 
imposing  objects.  To  suppose  a  direct  allusion  either  to  commercial  wealth 
or  naval  strength  (Lowth)  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  although 
these  ideas  would  of  course  be  suggested  by  association.  Most  writers 
understand  the  last  clause,  like  the  first,  as  a  specific  addition  to  the  fore- 
going catalogue,  denoting  some  particular  object  or  class  of  objects,  such 
as  pictures  (£.  Y.  Gill's  *  pictures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  angels, 
saints,  &c,'),  statues  (J.  H.  Mich.  Doderlein.  Kos.),  lofty  images  or  obelisks 
(Ewald),  palaces  (Targ.  Jon.),  tapestry  (Calv.),  ships  (Sept.  caffav  Ssav 
cXo/ftiv  xaX/^'j;.  Henderson,  '  all  the  vessels  of  delightful  appearance*),  or 
their  decorated  stems,  'pictse  carinuB*  (Vitr.  J.  D.  Mich.  Hg.),  or  their 
gay  flags  and  streamers  (Gesenius  in  Thesauro).  But  this  indefinite  diversity 
of  explanation,  as  well  as  the  general  form  of  the  expression,  ma](es  it  pro- 
bable that  this  clause,  notwithstanding  the  parallelism,  was  intended  as  a 
general  expression  for  such  lofty  and  imposing  objects  as  had  just  been 
enumerated, — '  cedars,  oaks,  mountains,  hills,  towers,  walls,  ships,  and  in 
short,  all  attractiye  and  majestic  objects '  (Vulg.  omne  quod  visu  pulchrum 
est.  Ges.  ad  loc.  De  W.  Hk.  Um.  Bar.).  Even  Lowth*s  translation,  rrery 
lovely  work  of  art,  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  too  much  restricted.  The  inter- 
pretation which  has  iiowbeen  given  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  analogcus 
prosaic  phrase  i^^PQ  ^^?'  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^P  ^^^  enumeration  of  particulars. 
Knobel,  to  whom  w^  are  indebted  for  this  illustration,  cites  as  examples 
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2  GhroD.  xszii.  27,  zxxvi.  10,  Nah.  ii.  10. — For  an  argament  in  faToor 
of  regarding  TarshTsh  as  the  name  of  Carthage,  see  Murray's  EncyclopsBdia 
of  Geography,  Book  I,  chap.  i.  §  ir.  According  to  Aholfeda,  the  j^bic 
geographer,  Tunis  was  anciently  called  Tarsia. 

17.  This  verse,  by  repeating  the  terms  of  Ter.  11,  brings  as  back  from 
details  to  the  general  proposition  which  they  were  designed  to  iUnstrate  and 
enforce,  and  at  the  same  time  has  the  effect  of  a  strophical  arrangement,  in 
which  the  same  burden  or  chorus  recurs  at  stated  intervals.  And  (thus,  by 
this  means,  or  in  this  way)  ihall  the  loftiness  of  tnan  be  cant  down,  and 
the  pride  of  men  be  brouffht  lotc,  and  Jehovah  alone  exalted  in  that  day. 
Or,  retaining  the  form  of  the  first  two  verbs,  which  are  not  passive  but 
neuter,  and  exchanging  the  future  for  the  present,  the  sentence  may  be  thus 
translated.  So  sinks  t/ie  loftiness  of  wan  and  bows  the  pride  of  men,  and 
Jehovah  alone  is  exalted  in  that  day.  For  the  syntax  of  the  first  clause, 
vide  supra  ad  ver.  11.     Cf  Ewald's  Heb.  Gr.  §  567.     Gesenius,  §  144. 

18.  To  the  humiliation  of  all  lofty  things  the  Prophet  now  adds  the 
entire  disappearance  of  their  idols.  Jnd  tlu  idols  (as  for  the  idols)  the 
whole  shall  pass  aicay.  The  construction  he  shall  utterly  abolish  or  cau.<c 
to  disappear  (Calv.  £.  Y.  Bar.)  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  verb 
as  an  intransitive.  To  make  it  agree  with  the  plural  noun,  t/ie  idols  shall 
utterly  pass  away  (E.  V.  marg.  Low.  De  W.  Hk.  Hn.),  or  the  verb  itself 
impersonal,  it  is  past ^  yone,  or  all  over  with  the  idols  (Aug.  Ges.  Um.),  are 

unusual  and  harsh  constructions.  It  is  best  to  take  773  not  as  an  adverb 
but  a  noun  meaning  the  whole,  and  agreeing  regularly  with  the  verb  (Ros. 
Maur.  Hg.  Ew.).  The  omission  of  the  article  or  suffix  (7  v2n  or  D<v?)  may 
be  resolved  into  the  poetical  usage  of  employing  indefinite  for  definite  ex- 
pressions (Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  ii.  4) ;  but  Knobel  accounts  for  it  still  better  by 

suggesting  that  the  full  phrase  would  have  been  ^'^'^.^\l  ^'k^  (like  "I'Vn  h'h^ 
Judges  XX.  40),  but  the  second  noun  is  placed  absolutely  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sentence  for  the  sake  of  emphasis — *'  the  idols,  the  whole  shall  pass 
away,*'  instead  of  **  the  whole  of  the  idols  shall  pass  away." — The  brevity 
of  this  verse,  consisting  of  a  single  clause,  has  commonly  been  regarded  as 
highly  emphatic,  and,  as  Hitzig  thinks,  sarcastic.  But  Hendewerk  sup- 
poses what  was  once  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  to  have  been  accidentally 
transferred  to  that  before  it.  The  eighteenth  verse,  in  his  translation, 
stands  as  follows — '*  Jehovah  alone  is  exalted  in  that  day,  and  the  idols 
are  all  gone.''  This  conjecture,  though  ingenious,  is  entirely  unsupported 
by  external  evidence,  and  certainly  not  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  ver.  11, 
where  the  same  three  members  are  combined  as  in  ver.  17. 

19.  This  verse  differs  from  the  tenth  only  by  substituting  a  direct  pre- 
diction for  a  warning  or  exhortation,  and  by  adding  the  design  of  God's 
terrible  appearance.  And  they  (the  idolaters,  or  men  indefinitely)  shall 
enter  into  the  caves  of  the  rocks  and  into  the  holes  of  the  earth,  from  before 
the  terror  of  Jeliovali  and  tlie  glory  of  his  majesty  in  his  arising  (t.  e.  when  he 
arises)  to  terrify  tlie  earth.  The  first  word  rendered  earth  is  the  same  that 
was  translated  dmt  in  ver.  10,  but  even  there  it  signifies  the  solid  surface 
rather  than  the  crumbling  particles  which  we  call  dust.  The  most  exact 
translation  would  perhaps  be  ground. — Gk>d  is  said  to  arise  when  he  ad- 
dresses himself  to  an3rthing,  especially  after  a  season  of  apparent  inaction. 
The  transitive  meaning  of  the  last  verb,  though  unusual,  is  here  required 
by  the  context,  and  is  perhaps  the  prim aiy  and  proper  one  (see  Gesen. 
Thes.  s.  V.).— The  paronomasia  in  ]7«n  r^-  ^^  been  imitated  by  Cnlvin, 
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not  in  his  version  bnt  his  notes  (ad  terram  terrendam),  and  by  Gesenios 
(wenn  er  sich  eHiebt  and  die  Erde  Mt). 

20.  This  is  an  amplification  of  ver.  18,  explaining  how  the  idols  were  to 
disappear,  viz.  by  being  thrown  away  in  haste,  terror,  shame,  and  desperate 
contempt,  by  those  who  had  worshipped  them  and  trasted  in  them,  as  a 
means  of  facilitatmg  their  escape  from  the  avenging  presence  of  Jehovah. 
In  that  day  shall  man  cast  his  idols  of  silrer  and  his  idols  of  ffold  (here 
named  as  the  most  splendid  and  expensive,  in  order  to  make  the  act  of 
throwing  them  away  still  more  significant)  trhich  they  Itare  m^de  (an  in* 
definite  construction,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  vhich  have  been  made),  for 
him  to  worship f  to  the  moles  and  to  the  hats  (a  proverbial  expression  for  con- 
temptuous rejection). — This  last  clause  has  by  some  been  connected  im- 
mediately with  what  precedes,  to  bow  down  to  moles  and  bats,  i,  e,  to  crouch 
for  concealment  in  their  dark  and  filthy  hiding-places  (Luzzatto),  or  to 
worship  images  as  blind  as  moles  and  bats  (Jerome),  or  to  worship  moles 
and  bats  themselves  (Sept.  Tar.  Vulg.  nt  adoraret  talpas  et  vespertiliones), 
thus  exchanging  one  form  of  idolatry  for  another  still  more  disgusting 
(Grotius).     But  as  the  context  relates  not  to  the  moral  deterioration  of 
idolaters,  but  to  their  terror  and  despair,  it  is  commonly  agreed  that  this 
clause  is  to  be  construed  with  the  verb  shall  cast,  and  the  words  immediately 
preceding  to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis.    The  idols  made  for  them  to  worship 
thev  shall  cast  to  the  moles  and  bats,  not  to  idolaters  still  blinder  than 
themselves  (Glassius),  but  to  literal  moles  and  bats,  or  the  spots  which  they 
frequent,  J.  e,  dark  and  filthy  places  (Knobel,  in  die  Rumpelkammer).— The 
word  ^sn?  as  it  stands  in  all  editions  and  most  manuscripts,  is  the  infinitive 
of  "^BJJ,  to  difff  preceded  by  a  preposition  and  followed  by  a  plural  noun 
meaning  holes  (to  dig  holes,  Kimchi)  or  rats  (to  the  digging  of  rats,  Ges. 
8.  v.).     But  as  five  manuscripts  make  these  two  words  one;  as  several 
instances  of  long  words  erroneously  divided  occur  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
xxxiv.  6 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  20  ;  I^am.  iv.  8) ;  and  as  the  next  word  is  also  an  un- 
usually long  one  with  the  very  same  particle  prefixed ;  most  modem  writers 
are  agreed  that   the  true  reading  is  nnn"i&n7  (Theodotion   afaopodid)  a 
plural  noxm  derived,  by  doubling  two  radicals,  from  *^9n,  to  diy,  and  here 
used  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  probably  the  mole  (Jerome,  Hk.  Hn.  Ew.) ; 
for  although  moles  are  not  found,  like  bats,  in  dark  recesses,  they  may  be 
mentioned  for  that  very  reason  to  denote  that  the  idolaters  should  cast  away 
their  idols,  not  only  before  setting  out,  but  on  the  way  (Hn.  Ew.).     More 
probably,  however,  moles  and  bats  are  put  together  on  account  of  their 
defect  of  sight.     On  either  supposition,  it  is  needless  to  resort  to  the  rab- 
binical tradition  or  the  Arabic  analosv  for  other  meanint^s,  such  as  rats 
(Ges.  Maur.  DeW.)  or  sparrows  (Hg.)  or  nocturnal  birds  (Aben  Ezra). — The 
sense  of  Q*^9'7  is  man  in  a  collective  sense,  not  distributively  a  man  (E.  V. 
Low.  Bar.),  the  article  being  prefixed  to  universal  terms,  in  various  lan- 
guages, where  we  omit  it  (Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  107,  1.) — The  phrase  they  have 
made  for  him  is  commonly  explained  as  a  sudden  enallage  or  change  of 
number,  really  meaning  they  have  made  for  themselves  (Ges.  DeW.  Hk.  Hn.). 
Others  suppose  an  abrupt  transition  from  a  collective  to  a  distributive  con- 
struction, which  they  have  made  each  one  for  himself  (E.  Y.  Kos.).     Others 
refer  the  plural  to  the  artificers  or  idol-makers  (Hg.  Kn.).     Others  cut  the 
knot  by  making  the  verb  singular  (Urn.)  or  by  omitting  v  (Low.  Bar.),  as 
do  one  or  two  manuscripts. ,  The  simplest  construction  is  to  take  the  verb 
indefinitely,  and  to  make  v  mean  not  for  himself  (Ewald,  die  man  sich 
machte)  but /or  /it;n,  referring  to  man,  the  subject  of  the  sentence.     The 
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best  traDslation  of  this  clanse  is  given  in  an  old  French  version  (qa*on  loi 
anra  fiites). — The  same  version  renders  a  preceding  phrase  the  idols  made  of 
hU  silver,  and  the  same  constraction  is  adopted  by  Umbreit  (die  Gotzen 
seines  Silbers).  But  the  suffix  reallj  belongs  to  the  governing  noun  (Hk.), 
or  rather  to  the  whole  complex  phrase  (Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  119,  d),  and  the 
expression  is  perfectly  equivalent  in  meaning  to  his  silver  idols  which  is 
given  in  some  versions  (Hn.  Ew.).  The  use  of  the  present  tense  in  render- 
ing this  verse  (Ges.  Hg.  Da  W.  Hk.  Um.)  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the 
expression  in  that  day  as  the  old  common  future  form  retained  by  Ewald 
(vide  supra,  ad  ver.  11). — On  the  proverbial  sense  of  fjiving  to  the  bats,  as 
applied  to  the  desolated  families  and  houses,  see  Roberts's  Oriental  lUos- 
trations. 

21.  Continuing  the  sentence,  he  declares  the  end  for  which  they  should 
threw  away  tbeir  idols,  namely,  to  save  themselves,  casting  them  off  as 
worthless  encumbrances  in  order  the  more  quickly  to  take  refuge  in  the 
rocks.  To  tfo  into  the  clefts  nf  the  rockSy  ami  into  the  fissures  nf  the  cliffs  (or 
crags)  /Vw///  before  the  terror  of  Jehovah,  and  from  the  fflorif  of  his  majesty,  in 
his  aiisiiiy  to  terrify  the  earth,  or  as  Lowth  more  poetically  renders,  to  strike 
the  earth  with  terror, — The  translation,  yoitiy,  in  {foing,  when  they  go  (Vitr. 
Ges.  Hk.  Hn.),  as  if  the  acts  were  simultaneous,  rests  on  a  forced  construc- 
tion, and  leaves  out  of  view  the  verv  end  for  which  thev  are  described  as 
throwing  away  their  idols,  to  express  which  the  infinitive  must  have  its 
proper  meaning  (Hg.  Bar.  Ew.  Um.  Kn.). — The  substitution  of  jlee  (Hg.) 
or  creep  (Ges.  Hk.  De  W.)  for  yo  or  enter  is  allowable  in  paraphrase  but  not 
in  strict  translation. — The  English  phrases  ragged  rocks  (E.  V.)  and  craggy 
rocks  (Low.  Bar.)  depart  too  much  from  the  form  of  the  original,  which  is 
a  simple  noun,  as  well  as  from  its  etymolo^iicnl  import,  which  is  rather 
height  than  ruggedness. — The  meaning  of  '^*yp  is  not  tops  (Calv.  Cocc, 
E.  v.),  which  is  elsewhere  forbidden  by  the  context  (Judges  xv.  8, 11),  but 
Jissures  (Sept.  aync'j^d;,  Vulg,  cavernas),  answering  to  clefts,  as  cliffs  to  rocks 
in  the  other  clause.  The  whole  phrase  is  rendered  by  a  compound  word  in 
the  German  versions  of  Luther  (Felskliifte),  De  Wette  (Bergkliifte),  and 
Hendewerk  (Felsblocke). — The  final  recurrence  of  the  same  refrain  which 
closed  the  eleventh  and  seventeenth  verses,  marks  the  conclusion  of  the 
choral  or  strophical  arrangement  at  this  verse,  the  next  beginning  a  new 
context. 

22.  Having  predicted  that  the  people  would  soon  lose  their  confidence 
in  idols,  he  now  shews  the  folly  of  transferring  that  confidence  to  human 
patrons,  by  a  general  statement  of  man's  weakness  and  mortality,  explained 
and  amplified  in  the  following  chapter.  Cease  ye  from  man  {i.e.,  cease 
to  trust  him  or  depend  upon  him),  tchose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils  (t.  e, 
whose  life  is  transient  and  precarious,  with  obvious  allusion  to  Gen.  ii.  7), 

for  wJierein  is  he  to  he  accounted  of  (or  at  what  rate  is  he  to  be  valued)  ? 
The  interrogation  forcibly  implies  that  man*s  protection  cannot  be  relied 
upon. — The  version  is  he  valued  (Db  Wette)  seems  inadequate,  the  passive 
participle  having  very  commonly  the  force  not  only  of  the  perfect  but  the 
future  participle  in  Latin  (Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  181, 1).  The  reference  of  these 
general  expressions  to  Egypt  (Hk.  Kn.)  or  to  any  other  human  power  in 
particular,  disturbs  the  relation  of  this  verse,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 
the  specific  threaten  ings  in  the  following  chapter : — Some  of  the  early  Jews 
maliciously  applied  this  verse  to  Christ,  and  their  Christian  opponents, 
instead  of  denying  such  a  reference  as  foreign  from  the  context  and  gratui- 
tous, admitted  it,  but  took  the  phrase  to  cease  from  in  the  sense  of  letting 
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alone  or  ceasing  to  molest  (as  in  2  Chron.  xzxv.  21),  and  instead  of  ^\  in 
what,  read  H^^  a  high  place  (Origen,  Jerome :  quia  excelsns  reputatos  est 
ipse).  This  strange  and  forced  construction  is  retained  by  some  of  the 
earher  interpreters  of  modem  times  (CEcolampadios,  Ljranns,  Forerios, 
Menochins).  Even  Lather  s  version  or  rather  paraphrase  (ihr  wisset  nicht 
wie  hoch  er  geachtet  ist)  seems  to  presuppose  it,  bat  maj  possibly  be 
founded  on  a  misapplication  of  the  words  in  Uieir  natural  and  proper  sense. 
In  the  Septuagint  this  Terse  is  wholly  wanting,  and  Yitringa  supposes  the 
translators  to  have  left  it  out,  as  being  an  unwelcome  truth  to  kings  and 
princes ;  but  such  a  motive  must  have  led  to  a  much  more  extensive  ex- 
purgation of  unpalatable  scriptures.  It  is  found  in  the  other  ancient  ver- 
sions, and  its  genuineness  has  not  been  disputed. — To  cease  from  is  to  let 
alone;  in  what  specific  sense  must  be  determined  by  the  context  (compare 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  21  with  Prov.  xxiii.  4). — On  the  pleonastic  or  emphatic 
form,  cease  for  yourselves,  see  Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  131,  3,  c. 


CHAPTER  III. 

This  chapter  continues  the  threatenings  against  Judah  on  account  of 
the  prevailing  iniquities,  with  special  reference  to  female  pride  and  luxury. 

The  Prophet  first  explains  his  exhortation  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter, 
by  shewing  that  God  was  about  to  take  away  the  leading  men  of  Judah, 
and  to  let  it  fall  into  a  state  of  anarchv,  vers.  1-7.  He  then  shews  that  this 
was  the  effect  of  sin,  particularly  that  of  wicked  rulers,  vers.  8-15.  He  then 
exposes  in  detail  the  pride  and  luxury  of  the  Jewish  women,  and  threatens 
them  not  only  with  the  loss  of  that  in  which  they  now  delighted,  but  with 
widowhood,  captivity,  and  degradation,  ver.  16 — iv.  1. 

The  first  part  opens  with  a  general  prediction  of  the  loss  of  what  they 
trusted  in,  beginning  with  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  ver.  1.  We 
have  then  an  enumeration  of  the  public  men  who  were  about  to  be  removed, 
including  civil,  militar}',  and  religious  functionaries,  with  the  practitioners 
of  certain  arts,  vers.  2, 3.  As  the  effect  of  this  removal,  the  government  fsdls 
into  incompetent  hands,  ver.  4.  This  is  followed  by  insubordination  and  con- 
fusion, ver.  5.  At  length,  no  one  is  willing  to  accept  public  office,  the  people 
are  wretched,  and  the  commonwealth  a  ruin,  vers.  6,  7. 

This  ruin  is  declared  to  be  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  the  people  repre- 
sented as  their  own  destroyers,  vers.  8, 9.  God's  judgments,  it  is  true,  are 
not  indiscriminate.  The  innocent  shall  not  perish  with  the  guilty,  but  the 
guilty  must  suffer,  vers.  10, 11.  Incompetent  and  faithless  rulers  must  espe- 
cially be  punished,  who,  instead  of  being  the  guardians,  are  the  spoilers  of 
the  vineyard ;  instead  of  protectors,  the  oppressors  of  the  poor,  vers.  12-15* 

As  a  principal  cause  of  these  prevailing  evils,  the  Prophet  now  denounces 
female  luxury,  and  threatens  it  with  condign  punbhment,  privation,  and 
disgrace,  vers.  16, 17.  This  general  denunciation  is  then  amplified  at  great 
length,  in  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  ornaments  which  were  about  to  be 
taken  from  them,  and  succeeded  by  the  badges  of  captivity  and  mourning, 
vers.  18-24.  The  agency  to  be  employed  in  this  retribution  is  a  disastrous 
war,  by  which  the  men  are  to  be  swept  off,  and  the  country  left  desolate,, 
vers.  25,  26.  The  extent  of  this  calamity  is  represented  by  a  lively  exhibi- 
tion of  the  disproportion  between  the  male  survivors  and  the  other  sex,, 
suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  widows  of  the 
slain,  chap.  iv.  1. 
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1.  This  verse  assigns,  as  a  reason  for  the  exhortation  in  the  one  pre- 
ceding, that  God  was  about  to  take  away  from  the  people  every  ground 
of  reliance,  natnral  and  moral.     Cease  ye  from  man,  £.  €.  cease  to  trust 
in  any  human  protection,  for  behold  (implying  a  prozimate  futurity)  ths 
Lord  (God  considered  as  a  sovereign)  Je/wrah  of  Hosts  (as  self-existent 
and  eternal,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  God  of  revelation  and  the  God 
of  his  people)  is  taking  away  (or  about  to  take  away)//o/n  Jerusalem  and 
from  Judali  (not  only  from  the  capital,  but  from  the  whole  kingdom)  the 
stay  and  the  staff  {i,e,  all  kinds  of  support,  and  first  of  all),  the  irhoie  stay 
of  bread,  and  the  whole  stay  of  water  (the  natnral  and  necessary  means  of 
subsistence).   The  terms  are  applicable  either  to  a  geneml  famine  produced 
by  natural  causes,  or  to  a  scxurcity  arising  from  invasion  or  blockade,  such 
as  actually  took  place  when  Judah  was  overrun  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings  xsv.  4 ;  Jer.  lii.  G  ;  sxxviii.  9 ;  Lam.  iv.  4). — Instead  of  the  whole 
stay,  prose  usage  would  require  every  stay,  the  form  adopted  by  Gesenius 
and  the  later  Germans.     But  the  other  construction  is  sustained  by  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  liead  and  the  whole  heart,  chap.  i.  5,  and  by  the  im- 
possibility of  expressing  this  idea  otherwise  without  circumlocution,  as  the 
addition  of  another  noun  excludes  the  article. — The  old  version  stay  and 
staff  is  an  approximation  to  the  form  of  the  original,  in  which  a  mascu- 
line and  feminine  form  of  the  same  noun  are  combined,  by  an  idiom 
common  in  Arabic,  and  not  unknown  in  Hebrew  (Nab.  ii.  18),  to  denote 

•  universality,  or  rather  all  kinds  of  the  object  named.  This  form  of  ex- 
pression is  retained  in  the  Greek  versions  (Sept.  /eyrjovra  r.a/  hy^^cjeav, 
Aqu.  lonefiM  xail^iefLw*  Symm.  erifityfia  xai err,oty/M6v)f  and  the  Jewish- 
Spanish  (sustentaaor  y  sustentadora).  Others  imitate  it  merely  by  com- 
bining synonymes  alike  in  form  (Galv.  vigorem  et  vim.  Yitr.  fulcimentum 
et  fulturam.  Hitz.  Stiitze  und  Stutzpunkt ;  £w.  Stabund  StUtze).  Others 
simply  give  the  sense  by  reading  every  stay  (Ges.),  all  stays  of  evej-y  kind 
(J.  D.  Mich.),  one  stay  after  another  (Hk.),  &c. — The  last  clause  is  re- 
jected as  a  gloss  by  Gesenius  in  his  commentary,  on  the  ground  that  its 
explanation  of  the  &st  clause  as  denoting  food  and  drink  is  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  context,  which  explains  it  to  mean  public  men.  This 
objection  is  withdrawn  in  the  second  edition  of  his  German  version,  but 
renewed  by  Hitzig  and  Knobel,  with  the  addition  of  another,  viz.,  that 
water  is  not  a  stay  or  staff  of  life.  The  last  is  frivolous,  and  the  other 
groundless,  as  the  last  clause  is  not  an  explanation  of  the  first,  but  begins 
a*specification  of  particulars  included  in  it.  The  stays  of  which  they  were 
to  be  deprived  were  first  the  stay  of  food,  ver.  1,  and  then  the  stay  of  go- 
vernment, vers.  2,  8. 

2.  Next  to  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  the  Prophet  enumerates 
the  great  men  of  the  commonwealth,  vers.  2,  8.  The  first  clause  has  refer- 
ence to  military  strength,  the  second  to  civil  and  religious  dignities.  In 
the  second  clause  there  is  an  inverse  parallelism,  the  first  and  fourth  terms 
denoting  civil  officers,  the  second  and  third  religious  ones.  The  omission 
of  the  article  before  the  nouns,  though  not  uncommon  in  poetry,  adds  much 
to  the  rapidity  and  life  of  the  description.  Hero  and  warrior,  judge  mul 
prophet,  and  diviner  and  elder. — That  the  first  is  not  a  generic  term  includ- 
ing all  that  follow  (the  great  men,  viz.  the  warriors,  &c.)  is  clear  firom  the 
parallelism,  the  terms  being  arranged  in  pairs,  as  often  elsewhere  (chaps, 
xi.  2 ;  xix.  8,  6-9 ;  xxii.  12,  13 ;  xlii.  19). — The  idea  here  expressed  by 
113)  is  not  simply  that  of  personal  strength  and  prowess  (Sept.  yiyavra  xai 
ie^Utra),  but  the  higher  one  of  military  eminence  or  heroism  (tf.  D.  Mich* 
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Ges.  Hn.,  &e.). — The  literal  Tersion  of  the  next  phrase*  man  ofvrar^  has 
acquired  a  different  sense  in  modem  English.  It  may  here  denote  either  a 
warrior  of  high  rank,  as  sjnonjmoas  with  "11211  (Yitr.  militia  danun)  or  one 
of  ordinary  rank,  as  distinguished  from  it  (Cocc.  dneem  et  militem ;  En. 
Oherste  nnd  Gemeine).  Compare  2  Sam.  zxiii.  8. — Judije  may  either  he 
taken  in  its  restricted  modem  sense  (Hk.),  or  in  the  wider  one  of  magistrate 
or  mler. — To  avoid  the  supposed  incongruity  of  coupling  the  prophet  and 
diviner  together,  some  take  ^^3}  in  the  bad  sense  of  a  false  or  an  unfaithful 
prophet  (J.  D.  Mich.  Ges.  Hg.) ;  others  take  C^P  in  the  good  Ecnse  of  a 
scribe  (Targ.),  a  pradent  man  (E.  Y.),  or  a  sagacious  prognofticator  or 
adviser  (Sept.  Grot.  Bar.) ;  while  Hendewerk  refers  both  words  to  the  pro- 
phet, making  the  first  denote  his  office  as  a  preacher,  and  the  second  as  a 
foreteller ;  all  which  is  arbitrary,  contrary  to  usage,  and  entirely  guper- 
flnous.  The  people  are  threatened  \iith  the  loss  of  all  their  staijx^  good  or 
bad,  tme  or  false.  Vera  et  falsa  a  Jiidak  pariter  atifemUnr  (Jerome). — 
The  last  word  in  the  verse  is  not  to  be  taken  in  its  primaiy  and  proper 
sense  of  old  man  (Vulg.  sencm),  much  less  in  the  factitious  one  of  aage 
(Low.)  or  wise  man  (I3s.),  since  all  the  foregoing  teims  arc  tifUa  demoting 
rank  and  office,  but  in  its  secondary  sense  of  elder  ^Sept.  c;sc/3ursjoy.  Lu. 
Aeltesten)  or  hereditary  chief,  and  as  such,  a  magistrate  under  the  f  ntii- 
archal  system.  It  is  here  equivalent  or  parallel  to  jvdf/e^  the  one  term 
denoting  the  functions  of  the  office,  the  other  the  riijht  by  ^vhich  it  was 
held. — The  change  of  the  singulai-s  in  this  verse  for  plurals  (Luth.  J.  D. 
Mich.),  though  it  does  not  affect  the  sense,  weakens  its  expression. 

8.  To  persons  of  official  rank  and  influence,  the  Prophet  adds,  in  order 
to  complete  his  catalogue,  practitioners  of  those  arts  upon  which  the  people 
set  most  value.  As  the  prophet  and  diviner  stand  together  in  ver.  2,  so 
mechanical  and  magical  arts  are  put  together  here.  The  first  clause  simply 
finishes  the  list  of  public  functionaries  which  had  been  begun  in  the  preced- 
ing verse.  The  chief  of  ffhj,  and  the  favouritey  and  the  counsellor^  nnd  the 
skilful  artificer,  and  the  capett  enchanter. — The  first  title  is  derived  from  the 
decimal  arrnngement  of#the  people  in  the  wilderness  for  judicial  purposes 
(Exod.  rviii.  25,  26),  but  is  afterwards  used  only  as  a  militaiy  title.  Hit- 
zig  and  Enobcl  understand  it  here  as  denoting  an  officer  of  low  rank,  in 
opposition  to  tcarrior  in  the  verse  preceding. — The  next  phrase  literally 
signifies  lifted  vp  in  countenance  (Yulg.  honorabilem  vultu),  which  is  com- 
monly understood  as  a  description  of  an  eminent  or  honourable  person. 
But  as  the  same  words  are  employed  to  signify  respect  of  persons  or  judicial 
partiality,  the  phrase  may  here  denote  one  highly  favoured  by  a  sovereign, 
a  royal  favourite  (2  Kings  v.  1 ;  Lev.  ix.  15  ;  Dent.  x.  17 ;  Job  xiii.  10; 
Mai.  ii.  9),  or  respected,  reverenced  by  the  people  (Lam.  iv.  16 ;  Dent, 
zviii.  50).  Luther  translates  it  as  a  plural  or  collective  by  respectable 
people  (ehrliche  Leute). — ^The  counsellor  here  meant  is  not  a  private  or  pro- 
fessional adviser,  but  a  public  counsellor  or  minister  of  state. — Crn  is  hero 
used  in  what  seems  to  be  its  primary  sense  of  skilful,  with  respect  to  art 
(compare  eo^oi  in  Passow's  Greek  Lexicon). — The  explanation  of  Q^Chq 
as  denoting  occult  arts  (Cler.  Ges.  Hg.  Hn.  Ewald,  Hexenmeister),  though 
countenanced  by  Chaldee  and  Syriac  analogies,  has  no  Hebrew  usage  to 
support  it,  and  the  expression  of  the  same  idea  in  the  other  clause  is  rather 
a  reason  for  applying  this  to  the  mechanical  arts,  as  is  done  by  the  S^ptua- 
gint  {eo^lv  ec^p^ircxrcm),  Luther  (weise  Werkleute),  Yitringa  (mechanicarum 
artium  peritum),  Enobel,  and  others.  Umlreit  seems  to  apply  the  term 
specially  to  the  manufacture  of  idols,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  dees  to  that  of 
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arms  (j^ate  Waffenschmiedo).  Gesenins  and  Hitzig  may  baye  been  led  to 
reject  tbis  old  interpretation  by  a  desire  to  evade  tbe  remarkable  coinci- 
dence between  this  propbecy  and  tbe  fact  recorded  in  2  Kings  zxiv.  14,  16. 
—Tbe  last  word  in  tbe  verse  is  taken  strictly,  as  denoting  a  "  wbisper  "  or 
tbe  act  of  wbispering,  by  Aquila  ((nn^ir^y  •^ihoiSfi'Ti),  Cocceius  (pradentem 
sasurromm),  and  Hitzig  (kundi«;en  dcs  Geiilisters) ;  but  its  secondary 
sense  of  incantation,  with  allnsion  to  tbe  mutterings  and  whisperings  which 
formed  a  part  of  magical  ceremonies,  by  Symmacbus  (6/x/>ja  fi'jSTtzfi),  tbe 
Vulgate  (eloquii  mystici),  and  most  modem  writers.  According  to  J.  D. 
Micbaelis  and  Gesenins,  it  specially  denotes  the  chajming  of  serpents.  Tbe 
sense  oi  eloquent  orator  (Ln.  Calv.  Jnn.  E.  V.  Vitr.  Low.)  seems  altogether 
arbitrary.  The  analapous  phrase  "i??  p25  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18),  to  'which 
Rosenmiiller  refers,  is  itself  of  doubtful  import,  and  proves  nothing. 

4.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  leading  men  must^be 
tbe  rise  of  incompetent  successors,  persons  without  capacity,  experience^  or 
principle,  a  change  which  is  here  ascribed  to  God's  retributive  justice.  And 
I  will  (lire  chilli rcn  to  be  their  rulers,  and  childish  thinrfs  shall  ffovern  them. 
Some  apply  this,  in  a  strict  sense,  to  the  weak  and  wicked  reign  of  Ahaz 
(Ew.  Hg.  Hk.  ICn.),  others  in  a  wider  sense  to  the  series  of  weak  kings 
after  Isaiah  (Gro.  Low.)  But  there  is  no  need  of  restricting  it  to  kings  at 
all,  as  '^?'  denotes  a  ruler  in  general,  and  in  ver.  3  is  applied  to  rulers  of 
inferior  rank.  Tbe  most  probable  opinion  is  that  the  incompetent  nilers 
are  called  boys  or  children  not  in  respect  to  age  but  character,  **  non  ratione 
jetatis  sed  imprudenlije  et  ineptitudinis  '*  (J.  H.  Mich.).     Calvin,  Cocceius, 

Lowth,  and  Gesenins  take  D^<'i^y5[  as  a  simple  equivalent  to  D'T'Sf^,  and  J. 
D.  Micbaelis  translates  it  $uchliu(j$.  Hitzig  makes  it  qualify  the  verb  in- 
stead of  agreeing  with  it  as  its  subject.  **  They  (the  children)  sball  rule 
over  them  with  arbitrary  cruelty."  Hendewerk  and  Knobel  give  the  same 
meaning  to  the  noun,  but  retain  the  usual  construction.     <*  And  tyranny 

shall  rule  over  them."  Most  probably,  however,  D^.^^^1?^)  is  an  abstract 
term  used  for  the  concrete,  puerilities  or  childiaJmess  for  childish  persons,  or 
still  more  contemptuously,  childish  things  (Lu.  Ew.  Um.)   The  Targnm  has 

weaklings  (K^OTn),  the  Septuagint  ififzalKTcu,  the  Vulgate  effbeminati,  Junius 
and  Tremellius /flctTiorosi. 

6.  As  the  preceding  verse  describes  bad  government,  so  (his  describes 
anarchy,  the  suspension  of  all  government,  and  a  consequent  disorder  in  the 
relations  of  society,  betraying  itself  in  mutual  violence,  and  in  the  disregard 
of  natural  and  aitificial  claims  to  deference.  And  the  people  shall  act 
tgrannicallg,  man  against  man,  and  man  against  his  felloiv,  TJieg  shall 
he  insolent,  the  youth  to  the  old  man,  and  the  mean  man  to  the  noble. 
Tbe  passive  construction,  the  people  shall  be  oppressed  (E.  V.  Low.  Bar.), 
does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  usage  of  the  preposition  following  as  tbe 
reflexive  one  now  commonly  adopted.  The  insertion  of  another  verb  {man 
striving  against  man,  Bar.)  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Tbe  second  verb  is 
commonly  explained  to  mean  the  insolence  or  arrogance  of  upstarts  to  their 
betters  (Calv. .  insolescet.  Fr.  Vs.  se  portera  arrogamment) ;  bnt  the  best 
lexicographers  give  it  the  stronger  sense  of  acting  ferociously  (Cocc.  Ges. 
TViner,  Fiirst),  or,  to  combine  both  ideas,  with  ferocious  insolence.  (Hitzig, 
stiirmen.  Gesenins,  losstiirmen ;  Hendewerk,  wiithet ;  Henderson,  outrage.) 
— The  passive  participles  in  the  last  clause  properly  signify  despised  and 
honoured,  i.  e,  once  despised,  once  honoured  (Cler.  qui  antea  spretus  erat) ; 
or,  according  to  tbe  common  idiomatic  usage  of  passive  participles,  to  be 
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despised,  to  he  honoured,  not  so  much  with  reference  io  moral  character  as 
to  rank  and  position  in  society.  The  restriction  of  the  first  clause  to  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  debts  (Clericns)  is  inconsistent  with  the  context  and  the 
parallelism.  On  contempt  of  old  age,  as  a  sign  of  barbarism,  see  Lam.  iv, 
16 :  Dent  xxriii.  50.  Eight  manuscripts  and  fifteen  editions  read  ^^3  for 
'^ih  but  all  the  ancient  versions  presuppose  the  common  reading. 

0.  Having  predicted  the  removal  of  those  qualified  to  govern,  the  rise 
of  incompetent  successors,  and  a  consequent  insubordination  and  confusion, 
the  Prophet  now  describes  this  last  as  having  reached  such  a  height  that 
no  one  is  willing  to  hold  office,  or,  as  Matthew  Henrv  savs,  **  the  govern- 
ment goes  a-begging.**     This  verse,  notwithstanding  its  length,  seems  to 
contain  only  the  protasis  or  conditional  clause  of  the  sentence,  in  which  the 
commonwealth  is  represented  as  a  ruin,  and  the  task  of  managing  it  pressed 
upon  one  living  in  retirement,  on  the  ground  that  he  still  possesses  decent 
raiment,  a  lively  picture  both  of  general  anarchy  and  general  wretchedness. 
When  a  man  shall  take  hold  of  his  brother  (i.  e,,  one  man  of  another)  in  his 
father's  house  (at  home  in  a  private  station,  saying,)  thou  hast  raiment,  a 
ruler  shah  thou  be  to  us,  and  this  ruin  (shall  be)  under  thy  hand  (/.  e.  under 
thy  power,  control,  and  management).     It  is  equally  consistent  with  the 
syntax  and  the  usage  of  the  words  to  understand  the  man  as  addressing  his 
brother,  in  the  proper  sense,  or  in  that  of  a  near  kinsman,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  house  of  his  (the  speaker  s)  father,  t.  e.  one  of  the  same  family  (Vulg. 
domesticum  patris  sui.    J.  H.  jMich.,  cognatum.    Hendew.,  Einen  von  den 
seinen).     But  the  offer  would  then  seem  to  be  simply  that  of  headship  or 
chieftainship  over  a  family  or  house,  whereas  a  wider  meaning  is  required 
by  the  connection.     For  raitnent,  Henderson  reads  an  abundant  vardrobe, 
and  e^cplains  the  phrase  as  meaning,  thou  art  rich,  because  clothing  forms  a 
large  part  of  oriental  wealth,  and  the  same  explanation  is  given  in  substance 
by  Clericus,  Hendewerk,  Barnes,  and  Umbreit.     But  Yitringa,  Gesenius, 
Bosenmiiller,  Knobel,  and  others,  understand  the  words  more  probably  as 
meaning  **  thou  hast  still  a  garment,'*  whereas  we  have  none,  implying  gene- 
ral distress  as  well  as  anarchy.   Yitringa  and  Lowth  make  np?  a  verb,  as  it 
is  elsewhere,  meaning  go  or  come,  as  a  particle  of  exhortation  (vide  supra 
chap.  ii.  8),  and  connect  7^^  with  what  precedes,  but  in  different  ways. 
Yitringa*s  construction  is  that  a  man  shall  lay  hold  of  his  brother,  in  whose 
paternal  house  there  is  raiment,  saying,  come  on  (agedum),  &o.     Lowtb's, 
that  a  man  shall  lay  hold  of  his  brother  byJhe  garment,  saying,  come,  &c. 
All  other  writers  seem  to  be  agreed  that  np?  is  an  unusual  mode  of  writing 

1?  (see  Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  85). — The  *?  at  the  beginning  has  been  variously 
rendered,  for,  because  (Sept.  Targ.  Yulg.  Pesh.Y  therefore  (Lowth),  if 
(Junius),  tJien  if  (Ros.),  then  (Lu.  Ges.  Bar.  Kn.).  Henderson  uses  the 
periphrasis  should  any  one,  &c.  Hitzig  and  Ewald  agree  with  Calvin, 
Yitringa,  Clericus,  and  the  English  Bible  in  rendering  it  when,  and  regard- 
ing the  two  verses  as  one  continuous  sentence. — The  word  saying,  in  the 
first  clause,  is  inserted  by  two  manuscripts,  and  supplied  by  most  versions 
ancient  and  modem. — Thirty-five  manuscripts  and  two  editions  read  T7r  in 
the  plural. 

7.  This  verse  contains  the  refusal  of  the  invitation  given  in  the  one 
preceding.  In  that  day  he  shall  lift  up  (his  voice  in  reply)  saying,  I  will 
not  be  a  healer,  and  in  my  house  tliere  is  no  bread,  and  there  is  no  cloth* 
i^  ;  ys  shaU  not  make  me  a  ruler  of  the  people.  In  that  day  may  either 
mean  at  once,  without  deliberation,  or  continue  the  narrative  without  special 
emphasis.     Some  supply  hatul  after  lift  up,  as  a  gesture  of  swearing,  or 
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the  name  of  Gk>d  as  in  the  tliird  eonunandmenty  and  understand  the  phrase 
to  mean  that  /m  thaU  swear  (Saad.  Ln.  Calr.  £.  Y.,  J.  D.  Micb.).    Bnt  the 
great  majority  of  writers  supply  voice,  some  in  the  specific  seose  of  answer* 
ing  (Sept.  Ynlg.  Targ.  Pesh.  Cler.)  or  in  the  simple  sense  of  uttering  (Coce. 
Ges.  De  W.  Ew.),  bnt  others  with  more  probability  in  that  of  speaking  with 
a  lond  voice  (Yitr.  Kos.),  or  distinctly  and  with  emphasis,  he  shall  protest 
(Hn.)  or  openhj  declare  (Low.).     The  Yolgate,  Lnther,  and  Gesenins,  haye 
I  am  not  a  healer,  but  if  that  were  the  sense,  the  verb  would  probably  jba 
suppressed.     The  meaning  of  the  words  seem  to  be  either  /  cannot,  as  a 
confession  of  unfitness  (Targ.  Ros.  De.  W.  Hk.  Um.),  or  I  vill  not,  as  an 
expression  of  invincible  aversion  (Calv.  Cocc.  Cler.  E.  Y.  Low.  Hn.  Kn.).— 
The  Septuagint  and  Clericus  take  C^^n  in  the  sense  of  prince  or  perfect. 
Cocceius  translates  it  literally  binding,  Ewald  binder.     Saadias  makes  it 
mean  one  who  binds  his  head  with  a  diadem ;  Montanus  an  executioner  like 
the  Latin  lictor.     The  trae  sense  of  healer  is  given  by  the  Yulgate  (medi* 
ens),  Calvin  (curator),  Luther  (Artzt),  and  most  of  the  later  versions.   There 
is  no  need  of  reading  for  in  my  house  (Calv.  Cler.  Ho.  Ew.  Kn.),  as  the 
words  do  not  directly  give  a  reason  for  rcfdsing,  but  simply  deny  the  fact 
alleged  in  the  request.     Clericus,  Lowth,  and  Henderson  carry  out  their 
interpretation  of  the  previous  verse  by  supposing  the  excuse  here  given  to  be 
that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  clothe  and  feast  the  people  as  oriental  chiefs 
are  expected  to  do.     But  the  whole  connection  seems  to  shew  that  it  is  a 
profession  of  great  poverty,  which,  if  true,  shews  more  clearly  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  if  false,  the  general  aversion  to  office.     The  last  clause 
does  not  simply  mean  do  not  make  me,  bat  you  tnust  not,  or  you  shall  not 
make  me  a  ruler.     Gesenias  and  all  the  later  Germans  except  Ewald  sub- 
stitute the  descriptive  present  for  the  future  in  this  verse. 

8.  The  Prophet  here  explains  his  use  of  the  word  ruin  in  reference 
to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  by  declaring  that  it  had  in  fact  destroyed 
itself  by  the  offence  which  its  iniquities  had  given  to  the  holiness  of  God, 
here  compared  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  human  eye.  Do  not  wonder  at  its 
being  called  a  ruin, /or  Jerusalem  totters  and  Judah  falls  (or  Jerusalem  is 
tottering  and  Judah  falling),  because  their  tongue  and  their  doings  (words  and 
deeds  being  put  for  the  whole  conduct)  are  against  JeJiovah  (strictly  to  or 
towards,  but  in  this  connection  necessarily  implying  opposition  and  hostility), 
to  resist  (t. «.  so  as  to  resist,  implying  both  the  purpose  and  effect)  his  glori* 
ous  eyes  (and  thereby  to  offend  them).  The  Peshito  seems  to  take  these  as 
the  words  of  the  man  refusing  to  govern ;  but  they  are  really  those  of  the 
Prophet  explaining  his  refusal,  or  rather  one  of  the  expressions  used  in  mak* 

ing  the  offer,  as  '^?^3  clearly  involves  an  allusion  to  n^^9  one  of  its  deriva- 
tives. The  ^?  is  therefore  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  yea  (Um.) 
or  surely  (Calv.),  but  in^  its  proper  sense  oi  for,  because  (Sept.  Yulg.  &c.). 
Here  as  in  chap.  i.  16,  E3y^SQ  is  variously  rendered  ad  inventiones  (Yulg.),  stu- 
dia  (Calv.),  conata  (Mont,  j,  but  the  only  meaning  justified  by  etymology  is 
that  of  actions,  Cocceius,  who  refers  the  whole  prophecy  to  the  times  of 
the  New  Testament,  understands  by  their  resisting  God*s  glorious  eyes,  the 
opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  Son  of  God  when  personally  present.  Totter 
void  fall  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  in  antithesis,  contrasting  the  calamities 
of  Jerasalem  with  the  worse  calamities  of  Judah  (Knobel),  or  the  partial 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  under  Ahaz,  with  its  total  downfall  under  Zedekiah 
(Yitringa)  ;  but  they  are  more  probably  poetical  equivalents,  asserting  the 
same  fact,  that  Jerusalem  and  Judah,  though  peculiarly  the  Lord's,  were 
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seyertheless  to  fall  and  be  destrojed  for  their  iniqiiities.— The  present  form 
is.  adopted  here,  not  only  by  the  modem  writers,  but  by  the  Septaagint, 
-Ynlgato  and  Lnther.  The  emendation  of  the  text  by  changing  ^SS  to  |^V 
{Low.)  or  ^^V  {^'  ^*  Mich.),  is  needless  and  without  anthoritj. — ^For  the 
orthography  of  *3i!,  see  Evrald's  Heb.  Gr.  §  80.  •» 

9.  As  they  make  no  secret  of  their  depravity,  and  as  sin  and  suffering 
are  inseparably  connected,  they  must  bear  the  blame  of  their  own  destruc- 
tion. jfVitf  expression  of  their  countenances  testijies  against  thein^  and  tlutr 
iin^  like  Sodomy  they  disclose,  they  hide  it  not.  Woe  nnto  their  soul, /or  they 
have  done  evil  to  themselves, — The  first  clau<:e  is  applied  to  respect  oj  persons 
or  judicial  partiality,  by  the  Targum  (X:n2),  Clericus  (habita  hominum 
ratio),  Hitzig  (ihr  Ansehn  der  Person),  and  Gcsenius  in  his  Thesaurus. 
This  construction  is  favoured  by  the  usage  of  the  phrase  C^^3  "^^sn  (Deut. 
i.  17,  xvi.  10  ;  Prov.  sxiv.  23,  sxviii.  21) ;  but  the  context  seems  to  shew 
that  the  Prophet  has  reference  to  general  character  and  not  to  a  specific 
sin,  while  the  parallel  expressions  in  this  verse  make  it  almost  certain  that 
the  phrase  relates  to  the  expression  of  the  countenauce.  Some  explain  it 
accordingly  of  a  particular  expression,  such  as  shame  (Sept.),  impudence 
(Vulg.),  obduracy  (Jun.),  stediastness  (Lowth),  confusion  (Ges.),  insensi- 
bility (Ew.).  But  the  various  and  even  contradictory  senses  thus  put  upon 
the  word  may  serve  to  shew  that  it  is  more  correctly  understood,  as  de- 
noting the  expression  of  the  countenance  generally,  by  Calvin  (probatio), 
Cocceius  (adspectus),  Gussetius  (quod  dant  cognoscendum),  the  English 
Version  (shew),  De  Wette  (Ausdruck),  and  other  recent  writers.  The 
sense  is  not  that  their  looks  betrav  them,  but  that  thev  make  no  efibrt  at 
concealment,  as  appears  from  the  reference  to  SoJom.  Quod  nnum 
habebant  in  peccatis  bonum  perdunt,  peccandi  verecundiam  (Seneca). — The 
expression  of  the  same  idea  first  in  a  positive  and  then  in  a  negative  form 
is  not  uncommon  in  Scripture,  and  is  a  natural  if  not  an  Engli;ih  idiom. 
Madame  d'Arblay,  in  her  Memoirs  of  Dr  Burney,  speaks  of  Omiah,  the 
Tahitian  brought  home  by  Captain  Cook,  as  ''  uttering  first  afiirmatively 
and  then  negatively  all  the  little  sentences  that  he  attempted  to  pronounce. '' 
For  examples  involving  this  same  Terb  *in?,  see  Josh.  vii.  19 ;  1  Sam. 
iii.  17,  18.  The  explanation  of  ^/P,}  as  meaning  recompence,  reward 
(Vulg.  Cler.  E.  V.  Um.),  is  rejected  by  most  of  the  modem  writers,  who 
make  it  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  English  treat,  in  the  sense  of  doing 
either  good  or  evil.  **  They  have  treated  themselves  ill,  or  done  evil  to 
themselves"  (Cocc.  sibimet  ipsis  male  faciunt.  Ewald:  sie  thaten  sich 
hoses).  Hengstenberg  maintains  (Comm.  on  Psalm  vii.  5)  that  the  verb 
means  properly  to  do  good,  and  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  only  by  a  kind  of 
irony.  The  phrase  to  their  soul  may  be  understood  strictly  (Calv.  E.  V. 
Hg.  De  W.)  or  as  meaning  to  tluir  life  (Cler.  Ges.) ;  bnt  the  singular  form 
of  the  noun  seems  to  imply  that  it  is  used  as  a  periphrasis  for  the  reflexive 
pronoun  to  tliemselves,  I).ivid  Kimchi  says  that  his  father  derived  TVy^n 
from  "^^ri  to  be  hard,  making  the  n  radical ;  but  the  derivation  from  '^f  is 
now  universally  adopted. 

10.  The  righteous  are  encouraged  by  the  assurance  that  the  judgments 
of  God  shall  not  be  indiscriminate.  Say  ys  of  the  righteoxus  that  it  sliall  he 
wdL,  for  Hie  fruits  of  their  doings  they  shall  eat.  The  object  of  address 
seems  to  be  not  the  prophets  or  ministers  of  God,  but  the  people  at  large 
or  men  indefinitely.  The  concise  and  elliptical  first  clause  may  be  variously 
constraed — **  Say,  it  is  right  (or  righteous)  that  (they  should  eat)  good, 
that  they  should  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings." — "  Say,  it  is  right  (or  God 
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is  righteoas),  for  it  is  good  that  they  should  eat/'  &c. — «  Say  (what  is) 
right,"  f.0.  pronounce  jast  judgment.  The  yerb  is  made  to  govern  p^TlV 
directly  by  Yitrioga  (justam  prcedicate  beatnm),  Lowth  (pronoance  je  a 
blessing  on  the  righteous),  Gesenius  (preiset  den  Gerechten).  The  pre- 
position to  is  supplied  by  the  Targum»  Peshito,  Vulgate  (dicite  justo), 
English  Version,  Barnes,  and  Henderson.  The  construction  most  agree- 
able to  usage  is  that  given  by  Luther,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  De  Wette,  Hende- 
werk,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Knobel — **  Say  ye  .of  the  righteous  (or  concerning 
him)  that,"  &c.  One  manuscript  reads  ^^K^  in  the  singular,  but  the 
plural  form  agrees  with  P^'?V  as  a  collective. 

11.  This  is  the  converse  of  the  foregoing  proposition,  a  threatening 
corresponding  to  the  promise.  Woe  unto  the  wicked,  (it  shall  be)  ill  (with 
him),  for  the  th'wn  jloue  bff  his  hands  shaft  be  done  to  him, — Calvin  and 
Ewald  separate  y?*7<  from  'IX  and  connect  it  with  10  **  woe  (or  alas  !  )  to 
the  wicked  it  is  (or  shall  be)  ill,"  a  construction  favoured  by  the  Masoretic 
accents.  Ivimchi  makes  in  a;Tree  with  T^  in  the  sense  of  an  ecil  wicked 
man,  i.e.  one  who  is  wicked  both  towards  God  and  man.  (See  Gill  ad  loc.) 
This  interpretation  is  a'lopted  by  Luther,  Cocceius,  Vitringa,  Clericus,  and 
J.  H.  Michaelis.  De  Wette,  Hendewcrk.  and  Knobel  give  the  same  con- 
struction, but  take  in  in  the  sense  of  wretched,  *'  woe  to  the  wicked,  the 
unhappy."  But  IH  seems  evidently  parallel  to  3^0  in  ver.  10,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  fi  mere  epithet.  Umbreit  follows  the  Vulgate,  Clericus,  &c., 
in  giving  to  ^13^  the  sense  of  recompence.  Luther  and  Henderson  explain 
it  to  mean  merit  or  desert ;  Calvin,  Lowth,  and  Gesenius,  more  correctly 
tcork. 

12.  The  Prophet  now  recurs  to  the  evil  of  unworthy  and  incapable 
rulers,  and  expresses,  by  an  exclamation,  wonder  and  concern  at  the  result. 
My  people!  their  oppressois  are  childish^  and  women  ride  over  them.  My 
people .'  thif  lenders  are  seducers,  and  the  way  of  thy  paths  (the  way  where 
thy  path  lies)  they  swallow  up  (cause  to  disappear,  destroy). — *®y  is  usually 
construed  in  the  lirst  clause  as  an  absolute  nominative ;  but  by  making  it 
(as  Umbreit  does)  an  exclamation,  the  parallelism  becomes  more  exact. — 
Gesenius  and  Hitzig  explain  iy^3  as  a  pluralis  majestaticus  referring  to 
Ahaz,  which  is  needless  and  arbitrary.  7^yp  is  in  the  singular  because  it  is 
used  adjectively,  the  predicate  being  often  in  the  singular  when  the  subject 
is  plural.  (Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  144,  6,  c.)  Listead  of  thy  yuides,  Luther 
reads  thy  comforters;  others,  those  who  call  thee  happy,  which  is  one  of  the 
meanings  of  the  Hebrew  word,  and  was  perhaps  designed  to  be  suggested 
here,  but  not  directly  as  the  primary  idea.  The  paronomasia  introduced 
into  the  last  clause  by  Cocceius  (qui  ducunt  te  seducnnt  te),  the  Dutch 
version  (die  u  leyden  verleyden  u),  and  Gesenius  (deine  Fiihrer  verfuhren 
dich),  is  not  found  in  the  original. 

18.  Though  human  governments  might  be  overthrown,  God  still  re- 
mained a  sovereign  and  a  judge,  and  is  here  represented  as  appearing,  coming 
forward,  or  assuming  his  position,  not  only  as  a  judge  but  as  an  advocate, 
or  rather  an  accuser,  in  both  which  characters  he  acts  at  once,  implying 
that  he  who  brings  this  charge  against  his  people  has  at  the  same  time 
power  to  condemn.  Jehovah  standeth  up  to  plead,  and  is  standing  to  judge 
the  nations.  The  first  verb  properly  denotes  a  reflexive  act,  viz.  that  of 
placing  or  presenting  himself.  The  participle  is  used  to  represent  the 
scene  as  actually  passing.  The  meaning  of  3^  is  to  plead  or  conduct  a 
cause  for  another  or  one's  self. — Some  understand  the  last  clause  to  mean 
that  the  judge  is  still  standing,  that  he  has  not  yet  taken  his  place  upon  the 
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judgment-seat  According  to  ClericnSy  it  represents  the  case  as  so  clear 
that  the  judge  decides  it  standing,  without  sitting  down  to  hear  argument  or 
evidence.  But  these  are  needless  and  unnatural  refinements. — ^Vitringa 
makes  3^  and  T*?  synonymous,  which  is  contrary  to  usage.  NaiioM  here, 
as  often  elsewhere,  means  the  trihes  of  Israel.  See  Gen.  xliz.  10 ;  Deut. 
zzxii.  8 ;  zzziii.  8,  19 ;  1  Kings  zzii.  28 ;  Mich.  i.  2.  There  is  no  need 
therefore  of  reading  'it^y  for  D^F,  as  Lowth  does. 

14.  This  Terse  describes  the  parties  more  distinctly,  and  begins  the 
accusation.  Jehovah  mil  enter  into  judgment  (engage  in"  litigation,  both  as 
a  party  and  a  judge)  iri/A  the  elJen  of  his  people  (the  heads  of  houses, 
families  and  tribes)  and  the  chiefs  thereof  (the  hereditary  chiefs  of  Israel, 
here  and  elsewhere  treated  as  responsible  representatives  of  the  people). 
And  ye  (even  ye)  hare  consumed  the  vineyard  (of  Jehovah,  his  church  or 
chosen  people),  the  spoil  of  the  poor  (that  which  is  taken  from  him  by  vio- 
lence) is  in  your  houses. — Hendewerk  regards  the  last  clause  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Prophet,  giving  a  reason  why  God  would  enter  into  judgment 
with  them ;  but  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  judge  s 
own  address,  which  is  continued  through  the  following  verse. — The  particle 
with  which  the  second  clause  begins  is  not  equivalent  to  for  (Vulg.  Lu.)  or 
but  (Cocc),  but  connects  what  follows  with  on  antecedent  thought  not  ex- 
pressed. It  may  here  be  rendered  eren,  and  so,  or  so  then  (Ges.).  Lowth 
has  as  for  you^  and  the  pronoun  is  certainly  emphatic,  you  from  whom  it 
could  least  have  been  expected,  you  who  ought  to  have  prevented  it. — Hen- 
derson thinks  that  vineyard  is  here  used  collectively  for  vineyards,  and  that 
literal  spoliation  of  the  poor  is  the  particulor  offence  denounced,  or  one  here 
chosen  to  represent  the  rest.  But  the  common  opinion  is  more  probable, 
viz.  that  the  Prophet  here  uses  the  same  metaphor  which  forms  the  basis  of 
his  parable  in  chap  v. — The  proper  meaning  of  ^^Vn  is  the  afflicted  from 
whatever  cause ;  but  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  poor.  Ewold  translates 
rigidly  the  sufferer's  spoil  (des  Dalders  Baub.) 

15.  The  Lord*s  address  to  the  elders  of  Israel  is  continued  in  a  tone  of 
indignant  expostu^tion.  What  mean  ye  (literally  vchat  is  to  you,  equivalent 
in  English  to  what  have  you,  t.  e.  what  right,  what  reason,  what  motive, 
what  advantage)  that  ye  crush  my  people  (a  common  figure  for  severe 
oppression,  Job  v.  4,  Prov.  xxii.  22),  and  grind  Uie  faces  of  the  poor  (upon 
the  ground,  by  trampling  on  their  bodies,  another  strong  figure  for  contemp- 
tuous and  oppressive  violence),  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts  (which  is 
added  to  remind  the  accused  of  the  sovereign  authority,  omniscience,  and 
onmipotence  of  Him  by  whom  the  charge  is  brought  against  them). — The 
first  verb  does  not  mean  merely  to  weaken  (Cocc),  bruise  (Calv.),  or  break 
(Yitr.),  but  to  break  in  pieces,  to  break  utterly,  to  crush  (Lowth). — ^By  the 
faces  of  the  poor  some  understand  their  persons,  or  the  poor  theniselves,  and 
by  grinding  them,  reducing,  attenuating,  by  exaction  and  oppression  (Ges. 
Hg.  Hk.  Hn.)  Others  refer  the  phrase  to  literal  injuries  of  the  fiice  by 
blows  or  wounds  (£w.  Um.)  But  Uie  simplest  and  most  natural  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  applies  it  to  the  act  of  grinding  the  face  upon  the  ground 
by  trampling  on  the  body,  thus  giving  both  the  noun  and  verb  their  proper 
meaning,  and  making  the  parallelism  more  exact. — The  phrase  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  verse  cannot  constitute  an  independent  clause,  what  mean  ye  f 
(Barnes),  but  merely  serves  to  introduce  the  question. 

16.  17.  The  Prophet  here  resumes  the  thread  which  had  been  dropped 
or  broken  at  the  close  of  ver.  12,  and  recurs  to  the  undue  predominance  of 
female  infiuence,  but  particularly  to  the  prevalent  excess  of  female  luxury^ 
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not  only  as  sinfhl  in  itself,  bat  as  a  chief  cause  of  the  violeoce  and  social 
disorder  previously  mentioned,  and  therefore  to  be  panished  by  d:sease, 
widowhood,  and  shameful  exposure.     These  two  yerses,  like  the  sixth  and 
seventh,  form  one  continued  sentence,  the  a»d  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  17 
introducing  the  apodosis,  for  which  reason,  and  also  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  because  in  ver.  16,  its  full  force  cannot  be  expressed  by  a  literal 
translation.    And  Jehovah  said  (in  addition  to  what  goes  before,  as  if  begin* 
ning  a  new  section  of  the  prophecy),  because  the  daughters  of  Zion  (the 
women  of  Jerusalem,  with  special  reference  to  those  connected  tnth  the 
leading  men)  are  lofty  (in  their  mien  and  carriage)  and  walk   vnth  out* 
stretdied  neck  (literally,  stretched  of  neck,  so  as  to  seem  taller),  and  (jazitifi 
(ogling,  leering,  looking  wantonly)  tvith  tJieir  eyes,  and  with  a  tripjping  walk 
they  walk,  and  with  their  feet  tliey  make  a  tinkling  (t.  e.  with  the  metallic 
rings  or  bands  worn  around  their  ankles),  there/ore  the  Lord  will  make  bald 
the  crown  of  the  daughters  o/Zion,  and  their  nakedness  Jehovah  will  uncover 
(t.  e.  he  will  reduce  them  to  a  state  the  very  opposite  of  their  present  pride 
and  finery). — Jerome  speaks  of  men  who  understood  the  daughters  of  Zion 
here  to  mean  the  souls  of  men.    Eichhom  takes  it  in  the  geographical  sense 
of  smaller  towns  dependent  on  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xv.  45,  47,  2  Chron,  xviif. 

18).     But  the  obvious  meaning  is  preferred  by  almost  all  interpreters. \ 

They  are  described  as  stretching  out  the  neck,  not  by  bending  forwards,  nor 
by  tossing  the  head  backwards  (Hn.),  but  by  holding  it  high  (Sept.  \r^r^^ 
r^aX^>-v)>  BO  ^^^  ^^^  phrase  corresponds  to^y  in  the  clause  preceding.— 
Above  forty  editions  and  eight  manuscripts  read  nillpwT?,  deceiving,  i.  c.  by 
a  false  expression  of  the  eyes  (Cocc.  mentientes  oculis),  or  by  disguising 
them  with  paint  (Lowth),  in  allusion  to  the  very  ancient  fashion  (2  Kings 
ix.  80)  oculos  circumdiicto  nigrore  fucare  (Cyprian  de  Hab.  Yirg.).  This 
last  sense  may  be  put  upon  the  common  readmg  by  deriving  it  from  "^  i.  q, 
Chald.  ")i2P,  to  stain  or  dye,  which  may  be  the  ground  of  Luther*s  version, 
with  painted  faces*  It  is  commonly  agreed,  however,  that  it  comes  from 
the  same  verb  in  the  sense  of  looking,  looking  around,  with  the  accessory 
idea  here  suggested  by  the  context  of  immodest,  wanton  looks.  This  idea 
is  expressed  by  the  Septuagint  (iv  nv/jMan  of^X/twv),  the  Vulgate  (vagantes 
oculis),  Gesenius  (frech  die  Augen  werfend),  Ewald  (schieJender  Augen), 
and  Henderson  (ogling  eyes). — The  masculine  sufix  in  QHy^TI  is  regarded 
by  Henderson  and  Knobel  as  containing  an  allusion  to  the  unfeminine  con- 
duct of  these  women ;  but  the  manner  here  described  is  rather  childish  than 
masculine,  and  this  form  is  probably  used  as  the  primary  one  and  originally 
conmion  to  both  genders.  (See  Ges.  Heb.  Gr.  §  119,  1.) — The  baldness 
mentioned  in  the  last  clause  is  variously  explained  as  an  allusion  to  the 
shaving  of  the  heads  of  prisoners  or  captives  (Knobel),  or  as  a  sign  of 
mourning  (Bosenmiiller),  or  as  the  effect  of  disease  (Ges.  Ew.  &c.),  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  disease  which  bears  a  name  (Lev.  xiii.  2)  derived  fr^m  the 
verb  here  used  (Jun.  Cocc.  E.  Y.).  Neither  of  these  ideas  is  expressed!^ 
though  all  may  be  implied,  in  the  terms  of  the  original.  For  the  con- 
struction of  l^^n  Pjiaijl,  see  Gesen.  Heb.  Gr.  §  126,  8.  For  that  of  nv-IBJ 
\y^\  vide  supra,  chap.  i.  4. 

18.  Although  the  prediction  in  v.  17  implies  the  loss  of  all  ornaments 
whatever,  we  have  now  a  minute  specification  of  the  things  to  be  taken  away. 
This  specification  had  a  double  use ;  it  made  the  judgment  threatened  more 
explicit  and  significant  to  those  whom  it  concerned,  while  to  others  it  gave 
some  idea  of  the  length  to  which  extravagance  in  dress  was  carried.  There 
is  no  need  (as  Ewald  well  observes)  of  supposing  that  all  these  articles  were 
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ever  worn  at  once,  or  thai  the  passage  was  designed  to  be  descriptire  of  a 
complete  dress.  It  is  rather  an  enumeration  of  detached  particulars  which 
might  or  might  not  be  combined  in  any  individual  case.  As  in  other  cases 
where  a  Tariety  of  detached  particulars  are  enumerated  simply  by  their  names, 
it  is  now  Tery  difficult  to  identify  some  of  them.  This  is  the  less  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  the  main  design  of  the  enumeration  was  to  shew  the  prevalent 
extravnganca  in  dress,  an  effect  not  wholly  dependent  on  ao  exact  interpre- 
tation of  the  several  items.  The  interest  of  the  passage,  in  its  detail.*!,  is 
not  exegetical,  but  archaeological,  in  which  light  it  has  been  separately  and 
elaborately  discussed  by  leamud  writers,  especially  by  Schroedcr  in  his  Com- 
mentarius  philologico-criticus  de  vestitu  mulierum  Hebnearum  ad  Jcsni. 
iii.  Ter.  lG-24,  cum  pnefatione  Alberti  Schultens,  Lugd.  Bat.  1745.  Of 
later  date,  but  less  authority,  in  Hartmann's  Hebriierinn  am  Putztische  und 
als  Brant.  Nothing  more  will  be  here  attempted  than  to  give  what  is  now 
most  commonly  regarded  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms,  with  a  few  of 
the  more  important  variations  in  the  doubtful  cases.  In  that  day  (the  time 
appointed  for  the  judgments  just  denounced)  the  Lord  will  take  aitvy  (liter- 
ally cause  to  depart,  from  the  daughters  of  Zion)  the  Liaven/  (in  the  old 
Euglish  sense  of  finery)  of  the  anhle-banda  (the  noun  from  which  the  last 
verb  in  ver.  16  is  derived)  and  the  cauls  (or  caps  of  net- work)  and  the  crea- 
cents  (or  little  moons,  metallic  ornaments  of  that  shape). — Schroedfir  explains 
D*p'?p*  to  mean  little  mns,  corresponding  to  the  little  vioons  v/hich  follow, 
and  derives  the  word  as  a  diminutive  from  tJ'^U/  with  a  permutation  of  one 
labial  for  another.  This  explanation  is  adopted  by  Winer,  Ewald,  and 
Enobel.  According  to  Henderson,  the  word  means  tasselled  tiei^ses,  i.  c. 
locks  of  hair  braided  and  hanging  to  the  feet. 

19.  The  pendants  (literally  drops,  i.  c.  ear-rings)  and  the  hrncelets  (for 
the  arm,  or  according  to  Ewald,  collars  for  the  neck,  HaUlande)  and  the 
veils  (the  word  here  used  denoting  the  peculiar  oriental  veil,  composed  of 
two  pieces  hooked  together  below  the  eyes,  one  of  wh'ch  pieces  is  thrown 
back  over  the  head,  while  the  other  hides  the  face).  The  first  word  in  the 
verse  is  rendered  by  the  English  Version,  chains,  and  in  the  margin,  siveet- 
halls,  but  more  correctly  by  the  Septuagint,  xa^s/xa  or  pendant. 

20.  The  caps  (or  other  ornamental  head-dresses)  and  the  ankle-chains 
(connecting  the  ankle-bands,  so  as  to  regulate  the  strength  of  the  step)  and 
tlu  girdles,  and  the  houses  (»'.  e,  places  or  receptacles)  of  breach,  (meaning 
probably  the  perfiime-boxes  or  smelling-bottles  worn  by  the  oriental  women 
at  their  girdles)  and  the  amulets  (the  same  word  used  above  in  ver.  8,  in  the 
sense  of  incantations,  but  which  seems  like  the  IjOixn  fascinwn  to  have  also 
signified  the  antidote).  The  first  word  of  this  verse  is  now  commonly  ex- 
plained to  mean  turbans,  but  as  these  are  distinctly  mentioned  afterwards, 
this  term  may  denote  an  ornamental  cap,  or  perhaps  a  diadem  or  circlet  of 
gold  or  silver.  (Ewald,  Kronen,  Eng.  Vs.  bonnets.)  The  next  word  is 
explained  to  mean  bracelets  by  the  Septuagint  {^iWia)  and  Ewald  {Ann- 
ipangen),  but  by  the  English  Version  more  correctly,  though  perhaps  too 
vaguely,  ornajnents  oj  the  leg.  For  girdlex,  smelling-bottles,  and  amulets,  the 
English  Version  has  liead-bands,  tablets  (but  in  the  margin,  hoitses  of  tlis 
BOiU),  and  ear-rings,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  superstitious  use  which  was 
sometimes  made  of  these  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

21.  The  rings,  strictly  signet-rings,  but  here  put  for  finger-rings,  or  rings 
in  general,  and  the  nose-jticels,  a  common  and  very  ancient  ornament  in 
eastern  countries,  so  that  the  version,  jVir^/s  of  the  face,  is  unnecessary,  as 
well  as  inconsistent  with  the  derivation  from  ^\},  to  perforate. 
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'.  22.  The  holiday  drem^y  and  ih$  manOes  and  the  robes  and  the  punes'. 
The  first  word  is  from  T^n  to  pull  oflf,  and  is  almost  universally  explained 
to  mean  clothes  that  are  taken  off  and  laid  aside,  i.tf.  the  best  suit,  holiday  ^ 
or  gala  dresses,  although  this  general  expression  seems  misplaced  in  an 
enumeration  of  minute  details.  The  English  version,  changeable  suits  of 
appnrel,  thou<:»h  ambiguous,  seems  intended  to  express  the  same  idea.  The 
next  two  words,  according  to  their  et\Tnology,  denote  wide  and  flo^ving  upper 
garments.  The  English  version  of  the  lasst  word,  crisping-jyins,  supposes  it 
to  relate  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair.  The  same  idea  seems  to  bo  expressed 
by  Calvin  (;icus)  and  Cocceios  (acns  discriminales.)  The  word  is  now 
commonly  explained,  from  the  Arabic  analogy,  to  signify  bags  or  parses 
probably  of  metal. 

23.  The  mirron  and  the  tunics  (inner  garments  made  of  linen),  and  the 
turhan^  (the  common  oriental  head-dress,  from  ^2?  to  wrap)  ami  the  veils, 

The  first  word  is  explained  to  mean  their  thin  transparent  dresses,  by 

the  Septuagint  (osaxavri  /.ax&jvixa),  Kimchi,  Scbroedcr,  Eosenmuller  and 
Ewald  (der  feincn  Zcuge) ;  but  most  writers  understand  it  to  denote  tho 
sm  ill  metalic  mirrors  carried  about  by  oriental  women.  Instead  of  twharts 
(Eng.  Vs.  lioods)  Henderson  supposes  n^a';>'  to  denote  ribands  used  for 
binding  tho  hair  or  fastening  the  tiara.  The  same  writer  explains  the  veU 
her«)  spoken  of  to  be  the  large  veil  covering  all  the  other  garments,  and 
therein  diifering  from  the  smnll  veil  mentioned  in  ver.  19.  The  same  ex- 
planation is  given  by  Kuobel  (UeberwiLrfe) ;  but  other  writers  make  an 
opposite  distinction. 

2:4.  The  threatening  is  still  continued,  but  with  a  change  of  form,  the 
things  to  be  taken  away  being  now  contrasted  with  those  which  should  suc- 
ceed them.  And  it  shall  be  or  happt-n  (equivalent  in  force  to  then^  after  all 
this)  that  instead  of  perfume  (aromatic  odour  or  the  spices  which  afford  it) 
there  shall  be  stench,  and  insteml  of  a  girdle  a  rope,  and  instead  of  braided 
uork  baldness  (or  loss  of  hair  by  disease  or  shaving,  as  a  sign  of  captivity 
or  mourning),  and  instead  of  a  full  rope  a  girding  of  sackcloth,  burning  in- 
stead of  beauty.  The  inversion  of  the  terms  in  this  last  clause,  and  its 
brevitv,  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  expression. — Several  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  PQ  by  dust  (Sept.  Arab.  Syr.),  but  it  strictly  denotes  disso- 
lution, putrefaction,  and  is  here  used  as  the  opposite  of  C*^3,  viz.,  stench, 
not  specificallv  that  of  corpses,  wounds,  or  the  disease  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred to  in  ver.  17  (Ros.  Ges.  Hg.  Hk.  Ew.),  but  stench  in  general,  or  per- 
haps  with  particular  allusion  to  the  squalor  of  captivity  or  mourning. — napJ  is 
explained  to  mean  a  rent,  rent  garment,  rag  or  rags,  as  signs  of  poverty  or 
grief,  by  Calvin  (laceratio),  Cocceius  (lacerum),  Lowth  (rags),  and  Knobel 
(ein  Fetzen).  But  the  meaning  cord  or  rope,  given  in  the  Septuagint  (er;j^«/wV 
ffJieri)  and  Vulgate  (pro  zono  funiculus),  is  adopted  by  Clericus  (funis), 
Gesenius  (emen  Strick),  and  most  modem  writers.— The  Septiiagmt  ex- 
plains ng^J?  to  mean  a  golden  ornament  of  the  head  ;  Vitringa  a  so/irf  orna- 
ment of  gold,  perhaps  from  ntrp,  hard.  It  is  now  expkined,  from  an  Arabic 
meanin<'  of  the  same  root,  to  denote  turned  tcork,  or  a  shape  produced  by 
turning?  (See  Gesen.  s.  v.)  The  cognate  n*^p  is  applied  to  ornamental 
work  in  wood  or  metal,  but  this,  perhaps,  in  derision,  to  the  labonous  braid- 
ing of  tho  hair,  as  appears  from  its  being  in  antithesis  to  6a/(i/ie?M.— Ewald 
reads  ^'^  'Ha  as  two  words  meaning  the  fulness  or  widenesi  (from  "^?»  to 
open)  of  an  ample  robe  (from  t^^l  to  revolve  or  flow  around),  contrasted  with 
a  tight  girding  of  sackcloth.  Gesenius  makes  the  sense  the  same,  but  re- 
gards ^''A^n?  as  a  compoand  word  denoting  the  full  robe  itself.  •  The  Eng- 
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lish  version  (stomaeher)  supposes  it  to  be  a  particular  ornamental  part  of 
dress. — ^The  ancient  yersions  take  ^?  as  a  coojanction,  and  connect  the  last 
clause  with  the  next  yerse,  **  for  instead  of  beauty,  thy  men,"  &c.  (Sept. 
Yulg.),  or  make  it  an  independent  clause,  by  treating  nnn  as  a  verb  (Targ. 
Pesh.) ;  but  all  the  modem  writers  are  agreed  in  making  ^9  a  noun,  from 
nj^y  to  bum,  like  ^^  7,  from  n)K  n)^.  The  burning  mentioned  is  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  skin  from  long  exposure,  by  the  French  version  (au  lieu 
du  beau  teint  le  hale),  Clericus  (odusta  facies),  and  Lowth  (a  sun-bumt 
skin).  But  most  interpreters  understand  by  it  a  brand,  here  mentioned 
either  as  a  stigma  of  captivity,  or  as  a  self-inflicted  sign  of  mouming. 
Hitzig  gives  the  noun  the  general  sense  of  wound  or  mark  ;  but  this  is  un- 
authorized, and  weakens  the  expression.  Sackcloth  is  mentioned  as  the 
coarsest  kind  of  cloth,  and  also  as  that  usually  worn  by  mourners.  The  two 
nouns  *W^  and  n^p  are  in  opposition,  the  first  denoting  artificial  adjust- 
ment, the  second  its  precise  form. 

25.  The  prophet  now  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  «n^ief  predicted  in  ver. 
24,  a  general  slaughter  of  the  male  population,  the  effect  of  which  is  again 
described  in  ver.  26,  and  its  extent  in  chap.  iv.  1,  which  belongs  more 
directly  to  this  chapter  than  the  next.  In  the  verse  before  us,  he  first  ad- 
dresses Zion  or  Jerusalem  directly,  but  again,  as  it  were,  turns  away,  and 
in  the  next  verse  speaks  of  her  in  the  third  person.  Thj  men  by  the  sword 
shall  fall f  and  thy  strenffth  in  war, — ^^?np  does  not  mean  thy  common  people, 
as  opposed  to  warriors  or  soldiers  of  distinction  (Luther  :  dein  Pobel) ;  nor 
does  it  simply  mean  thy  people  or  inhabitants  (Cocc.  homines  tui ;  Fr.  Vs. 
tes  gens  ;  Lowth,  thy  people) ;  but  thy  men,  i.  e.  thy  males  (Vulg.  viri  tui. 
Ges.  deine  Manner). — The  present  form  used  by  Gesenius  greatly  detracts 
from  the  minatory  force  of  the  future,  which  is  retained  by  Hitzig,  De 
Wette,  Hendewerk,  Ewald,  Umbreit.  The  abstract  strenrjth  is  resolved 
into  a  concrete  by  the  Septuagint  (Jcyjjoyrti),  Vulgate,  Luther,  Lowth,  and 
Gesenius ;  but  it  is  better  to  retain  the  original  expression,  not  in  the 
military  sense  of  forces  (Hg.  Hn.),  but  as  denoting  that  which  constitutes 
the  strength  of  a  community,  its  male  population  (Calv.  robur  tuum ;  Fr. 
Vs.  ta  force ;  Ewald,  deine  Mannschaft). 

26.  The  effect  of  this  slaughter  on  the  community  is  here  described, 
first  by  representing  the  places  of  chief  concourse  as  vocal  with  distress, 
and  then  by  personifying  the  state  or  nation  as  a  desolate  widow  seated  on 
the  ground,  a  sign  both  of  mouming  and  of  degradation.  And  her  gales 
(those  of  Zion  or  Jerusalem)  shall  lament  and  mourn,  and  being  emptied  (or 
exhausted)  she  shall  sit  upon  the  gtvnnd.  The  gates  are  said  to  moum,  by 
a  rhetorical  substitution  of  the  place  of  action  for  the  agent  (Hendewerk), 
or  because  a  place  filled  with  cries  seems  itself  to  utter  them  (Enobel). 
The  meaning  of  nngJ.  (which  may  be  either  the  preterite  or  participle 
passive  of  HjJJ  is  taken  in  its  proper  sense  of  emptied  or  exliausted  by  Junius 
(expurgata),  Vitringa  (evacuate),  and  Ewald  (ausgeleert).  This  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  emptied  of  her  strength,  t .  e.  weakened  by  Hendewerk 
(entkraftet),  emptied  of  her  people,  t.  e,  solitary,  desolate,  by  the  Vulgate 
(desolata),  the  English  vention  (desolate),  Gesenius  (verodet),  Hitzig  (ein- 
sam),  &c.  The  reference  of  this  word  to  her  former  condition  seems  pecu- 
liar to  Clericus  (qua  munda  erat).  She  is  described  not  as  lying  (Calv. 
Cler.),  but  sitting  on  the  ground,  as  on  one  of  Vespasian's  coins  a  woman 
is  represented,  in  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  against  a  palm-tree,  with  the 
legend,  Judaa  Capta. 

Chap.  iv.  ver.  1,    The  paucity  of  males  in  the  community,  resulting 
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fiom  this  general  slanghter,  is  now  expressed  by  a  lively  figure  represent- 
ijug  seven  women  as  earnestly  soliciting  one  man  in  marriage,  and  that  on 
the  most  disadyantageons  terms,  renonncing  the  support  to  which  they 
were  by  law  entitled.  Atid  in  that  day-J^ihen,  after  the  judgments  jast  pre- 
dicted) seven  women  (t.tf.  several,  this  number  being  often  used  indefinitely) 
s/iall  lay  Jiold  on  one  man  (earnestly  accost  him),  say  lug,  We  mil  eat  our  own 
bread,  and  wear  our  own  apparel ;  only  let  thy  name  be  called  upon  us  (an 
idiomatic  phrase  meaning  let  us  be  called  by  thy  name,  let  us  be  recog- 
nised as  thine),  take  thou  away  our  reproach,  the  "  reproach  of  widowhood  *' 
(Isa.  liy.  4),  or  celibacy,  or  rather  that  of  childlessness,  which  they  imply, 
and  which  was  regarded  with  particular  aversion  by  the  Jews  before  the 
time  of  Christ. — This  verse  appears  to  have  been  severed  from  its  natural 
connection  in  accordance  with  an  ancieut  notion  that  the  one  man  was 
Christ,  and  the  seven  women  souls  believing  on  him.  This  view  of  the 
passage  may  indeed  have  been  either  the  cause  or  the  efiect  of  the  usual 
division  and  arrangement  of  the  text.  Some  writers  think  that  the  Prophet 
intended  to  present  an  accumulation  of  strange  things,  in  order  to  shew  the 
changed  condition  of  the  people ;  women  forsaking  their  natural  modesty, 
soliciting  marriage,  with  violent  importunity,  in  undue  proportion,  and  on 
the  most  disadvantageous  terms.  But  the  more  probable  opinion  is  the 
common  one,  that  he  simply  meant  to  set  forth  by  a  lively  figure,  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  sexes  introduced  by  a  destructive  war.  Instead  of 
our  own  bread,  our  own  clothes,  Cocceius  would  simply  read  our  bread,  bur 
clothes,  and  understand  the  clause  as  a  promise  of  domestic  diligence.  The 
common  interpretation  agrees  better  with  the  other  circumstances  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  verse  and  context.  Luther  gives  ^i3^f  a  subjunctive  form, 
that  our  reproach  may  be  taken  from  us.  The  English  version  and  Hender- 
son make  it  an  infinitive,  to  take  away  ;  Barnes  a  participle,  taking  away  ; 
but  the  imperative  construction,  which  is  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  preferred  by  ahnost  all  translators,  ancient  and  modem, 
agrees  best  with  the  absence  of  a  preposition,  and  adds  to  the  vivacity  of 
the  address.  To  this  verse  Calvin  cites  a  beautiful  parallel  from  Lucan, 
which  is  copied  by  Grotius,  and  credited  to  him  by  later  writers — 

Da  tantiim  nomen  inane 
Connubii ;  liceat  tumulo  Bcripsisse  Cato5IS 
Maecia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Besides  the  first  verse,  which  has  been  explained  already,  this  chapter 
contains  a  prophecy  of  Christ  and  of  the  future  condition  of  the  Church 
The  Prophet  here  recurs  to  the  theme  with  which  the  prophecy  opened 
(chap.  ii.  1-4),  but  with  this  distinction,  that  instead  of  dwelling  on  the  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  church  upon  the  world,  he  here  exhibits  its  internal 
condition  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah. 

He  first  presents  to  view  the  person  by  whose  agency  the  church  is  to 
be  brought  into  a  glorious  and  happy  state,  and  who  is  here  described  as  a 
partaker  both  of  tbe  divine  and  human  nature,  ver.  2.  He  then  describes 
the  character  of  those  who  are  predestined  to  share  in  the  promised  exalta- 
tion, ver.  8.  He  then  shews  Uie  necessity,  implied  in  these  promises,  of 
previous  purgation  from  the  defilement  described  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
ver.  4.     When  this  purgation  is  effected,  God  will  manifest  his  presence 
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glorionsly  thronghont  his  chnrch,  rer.  6.  To  these  promises  of  pnriiy  iind 
honour  he  now  adds  one  of  protection  and  secxxritj,  with  which  the  prophecy 
concludes,  rer.  6. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  this  prediction  his  heen  only  partially  fol- 
fillcd,  and  that  its  complete  fulfilment  is  to  be  expected,  not  in  the  literal 
mount  Zion  or  Jerusalem »  but  in  those  various  assemblies  or  societies  of 
true  believers,  which  no\v  possess  in  common  the  privileges  once  exclusively 
enjoyed  by  the  Holy  City  and  the  chosen  race  of  which  it  was  the  centre 
and  metropolis. 

2.  At  this  point  the  Prophet  passes  from  the  tone  of  threatening  to  that 
of  promise.  Ha\ing  foretold  a  general  destruction,  he  now  intimates  that 
some  should  escape  it,  and  be  rendered  glorious  and  happy  by  the  presence 
and  favour  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Son  of  man. 
In  that  day  (after  this  destruction)  shaU  the  Branch  (or  Offspring)  of  Jehovah 
be  for  honour  ami  for  glory ^  and  the  fntit  of  the  earth  for  suUimity  and 
beauty,  to  the  escaped  of  Israel,  literally  the  escape  or  deliverance  of  Israel, 
the  abstract  being  used  for  the  xolloctive  concrete,  meaning  those  who 
should  survive  these  judgments. — 7  rt^n^  may  be  taken  either  in  the  sense  of 
beinfi  for,  sertiny  as,  or  in  that  o£  berominy,  as  in  chap.  i.  14,  21,  22.  31. — 
As  noy,  in  its  physical  and  proper  sense,  means  growth,  reyetation,  or  that 
which  grows  nnd  vegetates  (Gen.  xix.  25 ;  P.-?.  Ixv.  11 ;  Hosea  viii.  7 ; 
Ezek.  xvi.  7),  it  is  here  explained  by  Hitzig,  Mauror,  and  Ewald,  ns 
synonymous  with/n//f  of  the  earth,  but  in  its  lowest  sense,  that  of  vegetable 
products  or  abundant  harvests.  To  this  intei-pretation,  which  is  adopted 
by  Gesenius  in  his  Thesaurus,  it  may  be  objected,  first,  that  such  a  subject 
is  wholly  incongruous  with  the  predicates  applied  to  it,  honourable,  glori- 
ous, sublime,  and  beautiful ;  secondly,  that  this  explcnation  of  ni?V  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  addition  of  the  name  Jehovah,  a  difficulty  aggravated  by  the 
parallelism,  which  requires  the  relation  between  branch  and  Jehovah  to  be 
the  same  as  that  between /n/i7  and  earth,  and  as  the  last  phrase  means  the 
offspring  of  the  earth,  so  the  first  must  mean  the  offspring  of  Jehovah,  an 
expression  which  can  only  be  applied  to  persons.  This  last  objection 
applies  also  to  the  explanation  of  the  phrase  as  meaning  spiritual  yifts  in 
opposition  to  temporid  or  earthly  gifts  (Calv.  Jun.  Schleusner).  It  does  not 
lie  against  that  proposed  by  Grotius,  and  adopted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Koppe,  and  Eichhom,  by  Gesenius  in  his  Commentary,  and  more  recently 
by  Knobel,  which  applies  the  phrase  to  the  better  race  of  Israelites  who  were 
to  spring  up  after  the  return  fi-om  exile.  But  although  the  sense  thus  put 
upon  the  word  is  personal,  it  is  not  individual,  as  in  every  other  case  where 
nov  is  used  figuratively  elsewhere,  but  collective.  Another  objection  to  it  is, 
that  this  better  race  of  Israelites  are  the  very  persons  here  called'the  escaped 
of  Israel,  who  would  then  be  described  as  a  beauty  and  a  glory  to  them- 
selves. Knobel  evades  this  objection  by  denying  that  the  last  words  of  the 
Terse  have  any  connection  with  the  first  clause ;  but  his  evasion  is  an  arbi- 
trary one,  suggested  by  the  difiiculty  which  attends  his  doctrine. — The  first 
of  these  objections  applies  also  to  Hendewerk*s  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
as  meaning  the  government  or  administration  (das  regierende  Personate 
des  Staates). — The  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  application  to  an  indivi- 
dual will  be  clear  from  the  followinti^  examples.  '*  IBehold  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a  righteous  uraxch,  and  a  king 
shall  reign  and  prosper"  ('Tcr.  xxiii.  5).  **  In  those  days  and  at  that  time 
will  I  cause  the  bbanch  of  righteousness  to  r;row  up  unto  David,  and  he 
Bhall  execute  judgment  *'  (Jer.  xxxiii.  15).     '*  Behold  I  will  bring  forth  my 
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serrant  tbe  Br.\i«ch  '*  (Zech.  iii.  8).  ••*' Behold  the  ham  whose  name  is  the 
BRANCH  "  (Zech.  vi.  12).  The  Branch  is  here  represented  as  a  man,  a  king, 
a  righteous  jud^e,  a  servant  of  God.  Hence  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  same  person,  whom  Jeremiah  calls  the  branch  (or  son)  of  David,  is 
called  by  Isaiah  in  the  verse  before  us  (he  branch  (or  son)  of  Jehovah,  This 
view  of  the  passac^e  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  following  considera- 
tions. It  is  free  from  the  dilticulties  which  attend  all  others.  It  is  the 
ancient  Jewish  interpretation  found  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphns?,  which  ex- 
plains the  Branch  of  Jehovah  as  meaning  his  Messiah,  ('H  XfTIJ^O.)  The 
parallel  passages  already  quoted  are  referred  to  the  Messiah  even  by  Gese- 
nius,  who  only  hesitates  to  make  the  same  admission  here,  because  he 
thinks  the  parallel  phrase, /;•««(  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  so  appUcd.  But  no 
expression  could  in  fict  be  more  appropriate,  whether  it  bo  translate  J /nt/t 
oj  the  land  and  referred  to  his  Jewish  extraction  (Hcncrstenbsrg),  or  J'ruU 
of  the  earth  and  referred  to  his  human  nature  (Vitr.  Hn.).  On  the  latter 
supposition,  which  appears  more  probable,  the  parallel  terms  correspond 
e::act.ly  lo  the  two  parts  of  Paul's  description  (Rom.  i.  3,  4),  and  the  two 
titles  useJ  in  iho  New  Testament  in  reference  to  Christ's  two  natures,  Sox 
OP  God  and  Sox  of  Max. 

3.  Having  foretold  the  happiness  and  honour  which  the  Son  of  God 
should  one  day  conf^ir  upon  his  people,  the  Prophet  now  explains  to  whom 
the  promise  was  intended  to  apply.  In  the  preceding  verse  they  were 
described  by  their  condition  as  survivors  of  GoJ's  desolating  judgments. 
In  this  they  are  described  by  their  moral  character,  and  by  their  eternal 
destination  to  this  character  and  that  which  follows  it.  And  it  sh.-dt  b^,  hap- 
pen, come  to  pass,  that  the  left  in  Zion  and  the  spared  in  Jerusalem,  singular 
forms  with  a  cullective  application,  shall  be  called  hobj,  literally  holt/  shall 
be  said  to  him,  i,  e.  this  nanip  shall  be  used  in  addressing  him,  or  rather  may 
be  used  with  truth,  implying  that  the  persons  so  called  should  be  what  they 
seem  to  be  every  one  x^rUlen,  enrolled,  ordained,  to  life  inJenisaleni. — The 
omission  of  n*'?)  (Lu.  Ges.  De  W.  Ew.  Hn.)  is  a  needless  departure  from 
the  idiomatic  form  of  the  original.  The  expression  may  be  paraphrased, 
and  this  shall  Ite  the  consequence,  or  this  shall  follow,  preparing  the  mind  for 
an  event  of  moment.  As  Q\*n  may  be  either  a  plural  adjective  or  abstract 
noun,  some  understand  the  phrase  to  mean  enrolled  among  the  living  (Lu. 
Calv.  Cler.  E.  V.  Low.  Bar.),  others  enrolled  to  life  (Jun.  Cocc.  Vitr.  J.  H. 
Mich.  J.  D.  Mich.  Ges.  Hg.  De  W.  Ew.  Um.  Hn.).  In  either  case  the 
figure  denotes  not  simply  actual  life,  but  destination  to  it.  For  the  origin 
and  usage  of  the  fi.:?ure  itself,  see  Exod.  xxx.  12 ;  Num.  i.  18 ;  Ezek* 
xiii.  9  r  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  Rev.  iii.  5. 

4.  This  verse  contains  a  previous  condition  of  the  promise  in  ver.  8, 
which  could  not  be  fulfilled  until  the  church  was  purged  from  the  pollution 
brought  upon  it  by  the  sins  of  those  luxurious  women  and  of  the  people 
generally,  a  work  which  could  bo  efifected  only  by  the  convincing  and 
avenging  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  construction  is  continued  from 
the  verse  preceding.  All  this  shall  come  to  pass,  if  (provided  that,  on  this 
condition,  which  idea  may  be  here  expressed  by  when)  tlie  Lord  shall  have 
waslud  aicatf  (the  Hebrew  word  denoting  specially  the  washing  of  the  body, 
and  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  legal  ablutions)  the  filth  (a  very  strong  term, 
transfen*ed  from  physical  to  moral  defilement)  of  the  daughters  of  Zion  (the 
women  before  mentioned),  and  Uie  blood  (literally  bloods,  i,  e,  bloodshed  or 
blood' guiltiness)  of  Jerusalem  (/.  e.  of  the  people  in  general)  shall  purge  from 
its  midst  bg  a  spirit  of  judgment  and  a  spirit  of  burning,  i.  e,  by  the  judgment 
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and  burning  of  tbe  H0I7  Spirit,  with  a  twofold  allusion  to  the  porifjing  and 
destroying  energy  of  fire,  or  rather  to  its  purifying  by  destroying,  purging 
the  whole  by  the  destruction  of  a  part,  and  thereby  manifesting  the  divine 
justice  as  an  active  principle.  The  dau/fkten  of  Zion  are  by  some  under- 
stood to  be  the  other  towns  of  Judah  (RosemnuUer,  Hengstenberg,  XJm- 
brcit),  the  objection  to  which  is  not  its  unpoetical  character  (Gesenius),  but 
its  disagreement  both  with  the  immediate  connection  and  with  the  use  of 
the  same  terms  in  chap.  iii.  16.  Others  understand  by  daughters  the  in- 
habitants in  general  (Sept.  sons  and  danghters),  or  the  female  inhabitants 
regarded  as  mothers  and  as  forming  the  character  of  their  children  (Hende- 
werk).  But  it  is  natural  that  in  closing  his  prediction  the  Prophet  should 
recur  to  those  luxurious  women,  to  whose  induence  much  of  the  disorder 
and  oppression  which  prevailed  may  have  been  owing.  He  then  makes  a 
transition  from  particalar  to  general  expressions.  The  idea  does  not  seem 
to  be,  the  uncleanness  of  the  women  and  the  blood- guiltiness  of  the  men 
(Hk.  Hn.),  or  the  uncleanness  and  blood>guiltiness  both  of  men  and  women 
(Kn.),  but  the  uncleanness  of  the  women  and  the  blood-guiltiness  of  the 
people  generally. — nnj  does  not  mean  to  remove  (Cler.  Low.  Bs.),  nor  to 
drive  out  (Lu.  Um.),  nor  to  extirpate  (Ges.  Hg.  Hk.  Ew.),  nor  to  expiate 
(Calv.),  but  simply  to  iro-i/t  or  purge  out  (Sept.  Volg.  Cocc.  E.  Y.  Hn.), 
the  verb  being  specially  applied  to  the  washing  of  the  altar  and  sacrifices 
(2  Chron.  iv.  6  ;  Ezek.  xl.  88).  Two  of  these  senses  are  combined  by  J.  H. 
Michaelis  (lavando  ejecerit — The  word  spirit  cannot  be  regarded  as  pleon- 
astic or  simply  emphatic  (Hn.)  without  afibrding  licence  to  a  like  interpre- 
tation in  all  other  cases.  It  is  variously  explained  here  as  meaning  breath 
(Hg.  Uhl),  word  (Targ.  Jon.  pT  8^0*03),  and  poicer  or  influence  (Ges. 
Hengstenberg,  Bs.,  &c.).  But  since  this  is  tbe  term  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  designate  that  person  of  the  Godhead,  whom  the  Scriptures  uniformly 
represent  as  the  executor  of  the  divine  purposes,  and  since  this  sense  is 
perfectly  appropriate  here,  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory  interpretation  is 
that  which  understands  by  it  a  personal  spirit,  or  as  Luther  expresses  it, 
the  Spirit  who  shall  judge  and  bum.  Even  Ewald  adopts  the  same  inter- 
pretation upon  grounds,  as  it  would  seem,  entirely  philological.  Calvin 
supposes  spirit  of  burning  of  judgment  to  be  eqnivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
burning  and  judgment  of  the  Spirit,  He  also  gives  the  preposition  its  pri- 
maiy  meaning,  as  do  the  Seventy  (sr  wi'Van),  in  (/.  e,  in  the  person  of)  the 
Spirit.  The  common  explanation  is  by  (t.  e.  by  means  of)  or  through  (t.  0. 
the  intervention  of)  the  Spirit. — The  translation  of  '^i'^  by  consumption  or 
extermination  (Cocc.  Ges.  Hg.  De  W.  Hk.  Um.)  is  neither  so  precise  nor 
so  poetical  as  that  by  burning  (Sept.  Pesh.  Ynlg.  Lu.  Calv.  £.  Y.  Low. 
Bs.  £w.). — J.  D.  Michaelis  translates  this  clause,  bg  the  righteous  ual  of 
the  tribunals  and  by  a  destructive  wind  ! 

6.  The  church  is  not  only  to  be  purified  by  Grod*s  judgments,  but  glori- 
fied by  his  manifested  presence,  and  in  that  state  of  glory  kept  secure  by 
his  protection.  The  presence  of  God  is  here  denoted  by  the  ancient  symbol 
of  a  fiery  cloud,  and  is  promised  to  the  church  in  its  whole  extent  and  to 
its  several  assemblies,  as  distinguished  from  the  one  indivisible  congregation, 
and  its  one  exclusive  place  of  meeting,  under  the  old  economy.  And  Je- 
hovah  will  create  (implying  the  exercise  of  almighty  power  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  effect)  over  the  whole  extent  (literally,  place  or  spctce)  of  mount 
Zion  (in  its  widest  and  most  spiritual  sense,  as  appears  firom  what  fol- 
lows), and  over  her  tusemblies,  a  cloud  by  day  and  smoke  {i,  e.  a  cloud  of 
smoke),  and  the  brightness  0/ a  flaming  fire  by  night ;  for  over  cdl  the  glory 
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(preyioosly  promised,  there  shall  he)  a  covering  (or  shelter). — ^Most  of 
the  modem  versions  make  this  the  apodosis  of  a  sentence  beginning  with 
Ter.  4,  ''  When  the  Lord  shall  have  washed,  &c.,  then  will  Jehovah  create," 
&c.  (Cler.  Low.  Ges.  Bs.  Hn  .Urn.  Kn.).    But  although  this  is  grammatical, 
and  leaves  the  general  sense  unchanged,  the  absence  of  the  1  at  the  bej^^- 
ning  of  ver.  4,  and  its  insertion  here,  seems  to  shew  that  ver.  4  is  itself  the 
apodosis  of  a  sentence  beginning  with  ver.  8,  and  that  a  new  one  begins  here 
(Calv.  Cocc.  Vitr.  J.  D.  Mich.  E.  V.  Hg.  De  W.  Hk.  Ew.).     The  present 
tense  (Ges.  De  W.  Ew.  XJm.)  is  not  so  well  suited  to  the  context  as  the 
future  (Hg,  Hk.  &c.).     The  older  writers  give  psp  the  sense  of  dwelling* 
place  ;  but  the  modem  lexicographers  explain  it  to  mean  place  in  general. 
p30  73  may  be  rendered  either  whole  place  or  every  place  without  a  change 
of  sense  {^vide  supra  chap.  i.  5,  iii.  1),     The  two  appearances  described  in 
this  verse  are  those  presented  by  a  tire  at  different  times,  a  smoke  by  day 
and  a  flame  by  night.     There  is  no  need  therefore  of  explaining  ]V*V  ^o 
mean  vapour  (Knobel),  or  of  connecting  it  with  wbat  follows  (Sep.  Vitr. 
Cler.  Hitzig.  Hengstenberg)  in  violation  of  the  Masoretic  accents. — The 
meaning  of  the  promise  is  the  same  whether  •J*??'?'?  be  explained  to  mean 
her  assemblies  (Low.  Hengst.  Ew.  Um.  Kn.)  or  her  places  of  asscmhhj  (Lu. 
J.  D.  Mich.  Ges.  Hn.) ;  but  the  former  is  the  sense  most  agreeable  to 
usage. — Lowth  omits  73  before  p20  on  the  authority  of  eight  manuscripts, 
and  inserts  it  before  ni<npD  on  the  authority  of  one  manuscript  and  the 
Septuagint.     More  than  forty  manuscripts  and  nearly  fifty  editions  read 
n*«"^pO,  and  almost  all  interpreters  explain  it  as  a  plural. — In  the  last 
clause  ^3  has  its  usual  meaning  and  not  that  of  y^a  (Low.),  which  (Hn.), 
or  so  that  (Kn.). — Clericus,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Lee  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v.  n^ri) 
make  *^^3^  the  subject  of  the  last  clause,  ''over  all,  glory  shall  be  a  de- 
fence," which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Masoretic  pointing.     Instead 
of  over  Kocher  reads  abovcy  i.  e.  superior  to  all  former  glory,  a  construction 
which  is  given  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  19  "i^H!  (more  than).     Some 
regard  this  as  the  statement  of  a  general  fact,  **  over  everything  glorious 
there  is  protection,*'  i.e.  men  are  accustomed  to  protect  what  they  value 
highly  (Vitr.  Ros.  Hengst.  Ew.) ;  but  the  great  majority  of  writers  under- 
stand it  as  a  prophecy  or  promise. — n^n  is  construed  as  a  passive  verb,  it 
is  or  shall  be  covered^  by  the  Septuagint  (ext'^cLaQriffiToj)  Gesenius,  Maurer, 
Knobel.     But  as  this  is  a  harsh  construction,  and  as  the  Pual  of  n^n  does 
not  occur  elsewhere,  it  is  better,  with  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Hengstenberg,  and 
the  older  writers,  to  explain  it  as  a  noun  derived  from  ^^n,  and  agreeing 
with  the  verb  t5  or  shall  be  understood,  or  as  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk  sup- 
pose, with  the  same  verb  in  the  first  clause  of  the  next  verse,  "  For  over 
all  the  glory  a  covering  and  shelter  there  shall  be."     The  sense  is  not 
affected  by  this  last  construction,  but  such  a  change  in  the  division  of  the 
text  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity. 

6.  The  promise  of  refuge  and  protection  is  repeated  or  continued  under 
the  figure  of  a  shelter  from  heat  and  ndn,  natural  emblems  for  distress 
and  danger.  And  there  shall  be  a  shelter  (properly  a  booth  or  covert  of 
leaves  and  branches,  to  serve)  for  a  shadow  by  day  (as  a  protection)  from 
heaty  and  for  a  covert  and  for  a  hiding-place  from  storm  and  from  rain* 
— Instead  of  making  nSD  the  subject  of  the  sentence  (E.  Y.  De  W.  Hn.  Um.), 
some  regard  it  as  the  predicate  referring  to  a  subject  understood.  He,  i.e, 
God,  shall  be  a  shelter ^  kc.  (Ges.  Bs.).  //,  the  cloud  or  the  protection, 
shall  be  a  shelter,  &c.  (Low.  Hg.). — ^That  H^p  means  the  tabernacle  or 
temple,  which  it  never  does  elsewhere,  is  a  notion  peculiar  to  Clericus. — 
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pit  is  not  a  wlurlwind  (Yalg.)  or  a  hail-stonn  (J.  D.  Mich.)  bnt  an  innn- 
dation  (Jan.  Cler.  J.  H.  Mich.)  t.  e.  a  flood  of  rain,  a  pouring,  driving  rain 
(Lather,  Wetter,  Gesenios,  Ungewitter). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

This  chapter  contains  a  description  of  the  prevalent  iniqaities  of  Jadah, 
and  of  the  judgments  which,  in  consequence  of  these,  had  been  or  were  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  people.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  is  peculiar,  consist- 
ing of  a  parable  and  a  commentary  on  it.  ' 

The  prophet  first  dehvers  his  whole  message  in  a  parabolic  form,  vers. 
1-7.     He  then  explains  and  amplifies  it  at  great  length,  vers.  8-80. 

The  parable  sets  forth  the  peculiar  privilo<;es,  obligations,  guilt,  and 
doom  of  Israel,  under  the  figure  of  a  highly  favoured  vineyard  which,  in- 
stead of  good  fruit,  brings  forth  only  wild  grapes,  and  is  therefore  given  np 
to  desolation,  vers.  1-G.  The  application  is  expressly  made  by  ihe  Pro- 
phet himself,  ver.  7. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  he  enumerates  the  sins  which  were 
included  in  the  general  expressions  of  ver.  7,  and  describes  their  punish- 
ment. In  doing  this,  he  first  gives  a  catalogue  of  sins  with  their  appropiiato 
punishments  annexed,  vers.  8-24.  He  then  describes  the  means  used  to 
inflict  them,  and  the  final  issue,  vers.  25-80. 

The  catalogue  of  sins  and  judgments  comprehends  two  series  of  woes  or 
denunciations.  In  the  first,  each  sin  is  followed  by  its  puni.shment,  vers. 
8-17.  In  the  second  the  sins  follow  one  another  in  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion, and  the  punishment  is  resen*ed  until  the  close,  vers.  18-24. 

In  the  former  series,  the  first  woe  is  uttered  against  avaricious  and  am- 
bitious grasping  after  lands  and  houses,  to  be  punished  ly  sterility  and 
desolation,  vers.  8-10.  The  second  woe  is  uttered  agninst  drunkenness, 
untimely  mirth,  and  disregard  of  providential  warnings,  appropriately 
panished  by  captivity,  hunger,  thirst,  and  general  mortality,  vers.  11-14. 
To  these  two  woes  are  added  a  general  declaration  of  their  purpose  and 
effect,  to  humble  man  and  exalt  God,  and  a  repeated  threatening  of  general 
desolation  as  a  punishment  of  both  the  sins  just  mentioned,  vers.  15-17. 

The  sins  denounced  in  the  second  series  of  woes  are  presumptuous  and 
incredulous  defiance  of  God's  judgments,  the  deliberate  confounding  of 
moral  distinctions,  undue  reliance  upon  human  wisdom,  and  drunkenness 
considered  as  a  vice  of  judges,  and  as  causing  the  perversion  of  justice, 
yers.  18-28.  To  these  he  adds  a  general  threatening  of  destruction  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  forsaking  God,  ver.  24. 

In  declaring  the  means  used  to  eflect  this  condign  retribution,  the 
Prophet  sets  before  us  two  distinct  stages  or  degrees  of  punishment.  The 
first,  which  is  briefly  ond  figuratively  represented  as  a  violent  and  destruc- 
tive stroke  of  God's  hand,  is  described  as  ineffectual,  ver.  25.  To  com- 
plete the  work,  another  is  provided  in  the  shape  of  an  invading  enemy, 
before  ^hom,  after  a  brief  fluctuation,  Israel  disappears  in  total  darkness, 
Ters.  26-30. 

In  its  general  design  and  subject,  this  prophecy  resembles  those  which 
go  before  it ;  bnt  it  differs  remarkably  from  both  in  holding  up  to  view  ex- 
clusively the  dark  side  of  the  picture,  the  guilt  and  doom  of  the  ungodly 
Jews,  without  the  cheering  contrast  of  purgation  and  deliverance  to  be  ex- 
perienced from  the  same  events  by  the  true  Israel,  the  Church  of  God. 
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This  omission,  which  of  conrse  mnst  be  supplied  from  other  prophecies,  is 
.by  Hitzig  io  correctly  represented  as  a  reason  for  regarding  this  as  the  con- 
clusion of  the  one  preceding,  to  confirm  which  supposition  he  appeals  to 
certain  verbal  coincidences,  particularly  that  between  ver.  15  and  chap.  ii. 
9, 17.  Bat  these  and  the  more  general  resemblance  of  the  chapters,  can 
only  prove  at  most  what  must  be  true  on  any  hj'pothesis,  to  wit,  that  the 
prophecies  relate  to  the  same  subject  and  belong  to  the  same  period.  A 
similar  coincidence  between  ver.  25  and  chap.  ix.  11,  16,  20,  x.  4,  has  led 
EwalJ  to  interpolate  the  whole  of  that  passage  (from  chap.  ix.  5,  to  chap. 
X.  4),  between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the  twenty- sixth  verses  of  this  chapter ; 
as  if  the  same  form  of  expression  could  not  be  employed  by  the  same 
author  upon  different  occasions,  and  as  if  such  a  treatment  of  the  text  did 
not  open  the  door  to  boundless  licence  of  conjecture.  With  still  less  sem- 
bLmce  of  a  reason,  Hendewerk  connects  this  chapter  with  the  first  nine 
verses  of  the  seventh  and  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth,  as  making  up  one 
prophecy.  The  old  opinion,  still  retained  by  Gcsenius,  Henderson,  Um- 
briwt,  and  Knobcl,  is  that  this  chapter,  if  not  an  independent  prophecy,  is 
at  least  a  distinct  appendix  to  the  one  preceding,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
not  only  in  the  way  already  mentioned,  but  also  by  the  seemiu-^  allusion  in 
the  first  verse  to  chap.  iii.  14,  where  the  Church  of  God  is  called  his  vine- 
yard, a  comparison  which  reappears  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  is 
carried  out  in  several  of  our  Saviour's  parables. 

This  chapter,  like  the  first,  is  applicable  not  to  one  event  exclusively, 
but  to  a  sequence  of  events  which  was  repeated  more  thin  once,  although 
its  terms  vrere  never  fully  realised  untU  the  closing  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  afcer  the  true  Messiah  was  rejected,  when  one  ray  of  hope  was 
quenched  after  another,  until  all  grew  dark  for  ever  in  the  skies  of  Israel. 

1.  The  parable  is  given  in  vers.  1-6,  and  applied  in  ver.  7.  It  is  intro- 
duced in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing  from  those  whose 
conduct  it  condemns,  and  in  some  measure  to  conceal  its  drift  until  the 
appli  \ition.  The  Prophet  proposes  to  sing  a  song,  i.  e,  to  utter  a  rhythmical 
and  figurative  narrative,  relating  to  a  friend  of  his,  his  friend's  own  song 
indeed  about  his  vinevard.  In  the  last  clause  he  describes  the  situation  of 
the  vineyard,  its  favourable  exposure  and  productive  soil.  /  will  sm%  if 
you  please  (or  let  me  sing  I  pray  you),  of  my  friend  (i.  e.  concerning  him), 
mj  friend's  song  of  1m  vineyard  [i,  e.  concerning  it).  My  friend  had  a  vine- 
yard in  a  hill  of  great  fertility  (literally  in  a  horn,  a  son  of  fatness,  ac- 
cording to  the  oriental  idiom,  which  applies  the  terms  of  human  kindred  to 
relations  of  every  kind). — The  common  version,  now  will  I  sing,  seems  to 
take  N^  as  an  adverb  of  time,  whereas  it  is  a  particle  of  entreaty,  used  to 
soften  the  expression  of  a  purpose,  and  to  give  a  tone  of  mildness  and  cour- 
tesy to  the  address.  Sing  and  song  are  used,  as  with  us,  in  reference  to 
poetry,  without  employing  actual  musical  performance. — Calvin's  translation 
{for  my  beloved,  i.  e,  in  his  nam3,  his  person,  his  behalf)  is  at  variance  with 
the  usage  of  the  particle.  Grotius  (to  my  beloved)  is  inappropriate,  as  the 
friend  is  not  addressed,  and  this  is  not  a  song  of  praise.  Maurer's  (of  my 
beloved,  i.  e.  belonging  to  him,  like  JW.*]?,  a  Psilm  of  David),  is  a  form  only 
used  in  titles  or  inscriptions.  The  7  has  doubtless  the  same  sense  before 
this  word  as  before  his  vineyard.  Elnobel  supposes  song  of  my  friend  also 
to  denote  a  song  respecting  him,  becauss  he  is  not  introduced  as  speaking 
till  ver.  3.  But  for  that  very  reason  it  is  first  called  a  song  concerning  him, 
and  then  his  own  song.  The  cognate  words  ^Tl]  and  'in  are  referred  by 
some  to  different  subjects ;  but  their  identity  is  pLun  from  the  possession  of 
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the  Tinejard  bemg  ascribed  to  both. — ^The  Vulgate  and  Lather  give  to  ^ 
its  nsnal  sense  of  unde,  and  Cocceins  applies  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
altogether  arbitrazy.  It  seems  to  be  joined  with  T73  to  yarj  Ihe  expression 
of  the  same  idea,  that  of /riendfihe  onnsnal  terms  being  used  not  mystically 
bat  poetically.  The  Prophet  mast  be  anderstood  as  speaking  of  a  hnman 
friend  nntil  he  explains  himself. — Umbreit  makes  f^  govern  the  next 
phrase ;  on  the  projection  {Vorsprunff)  of  a  fat  place  ;  bat  the  latter  is  in  that 
case  too  indefinite. — Clericas  sapposes  an  allasion  to  a  horn  of  oil,  Vitringa 
to  the  carved  shape  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  bat  most  interpreters  agree  that 
horn  is  here  nsed,  as  in  varioas  other  Lingaages,  for  Uie  sharp  peak  of 
a  moantain  {e.g,  Schreckhom  and  Wetterhom  in  Switzerland),  or  as  in 
Arabic,  for  a  detached  hill.  The  preposition  does  not  properly  mean  on 
bat  m,  implyiog  that  the  vineyard  only  occapied  a  part,  and  that  this 
was  not  the  sammit,  but  the  acclivity  exposed  to  the  san,  which  is  the 
best  situation  for  a  vineyard.  (Apertos  Bacchus  amat  coUes.  Viig.  Georg. 
2,  112.) 

2.  Not  only  was  the  vineyard  favourably  situated,  but  assiduously  tilled, 
protected  from  intrusion,  aud  provided  with  everything  that  seemed  to  be 
needed  to  secure  an  abundant  vintage.  And  he  digged  it  up,  and  gathered 
out  the  stones  thereof  and  planted  it  icith  Soreky  mentioned  elsewhere  ( Jer. 
ii.  21)  as  the  choicest  kind  of  vino,  which  either  gave  or  owed  its  name  to 
the  valley  of  Sorek  (Judges  xvi.  4),  and  built  a  tourer  in  the  midst  of  tV, 
partly  for  protection  from  men  and  beasts,  and  partly  for  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  the  owner,  and  also  a  vcine-vat,  to  receive  the  juice  from  the 
wine-press  immediately  above  ;  lie  heired  m  it,  1. ^.  in  a  rock  (or  heued  may 
be  simply  used  for  excavated  in  the  ground,  a  common  situation  in  hot 
countries  for  the  lacus,  reservoir  or  wine- vat),  and  he  u:aitedfor  it,  i,  e,  he 
allowed  it  time,  to  make,  produce,  bear,  bring  forth,  grapes,  and  it  produced 
tmld  grapes. — Instead  of  he  waited  for  it,  Umbreit  reads,  he  hoped,  Lowth, 
Barnes,  and  Henderson,  he  expected,  and  the  authorised  version,  he  looked, 
in  the  old  English  sense.  But  the  first  translation,  which  is  that  of  the 
Septuagint  (f/eti/vi),  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  because  it  conveys  the  full 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  without  creating  any  difficulty  in  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  figure. — J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  and  Rosenmiiller 
take  DT^^  in  the  sense  of  aconite  or  nightshade,  a  plant  which  does  not 
grow  in  Psilestine.  Most  modem  writers  approve  the  version  of  Jerome, 
lahrusca,  the  lahrusca  vitis  of  Pliny,  and  lahrusca  uva  of  Columella,  an 
acrid  and  unwholesome  grape,  contrasted  with  the  good  grape  by  Sedulius 
(1,  29)  precisely  as  the  two  are  here  contrasted  by  Isaiah  : 

LabniBcam  placidis  quid  adhuc  preponitis  uvis  ? 

For  he  digged  it  up  and  gathered  out  the  siones  thereof,  tiie  Septuagint  has 
he  hedged  it  and  walltd  it,  both  which  senses  may  be  reconciled  with  ety- 
mology, although  rejected  by  the  modem  lexicographers.  The  question  is 
of  no  exegetical  importance,  as  the  words  in  either  case  denote  appropriate 
and  necessary  acts  for  the  culture  or  protection  of  the  vineyard. 

8.  Having  described  the  advantageous  situation,  soil,  and  culture  of  the 
yineyard,  and  its  fiiilare  to  produce  good  frait,  he  submits  the  case  to  the 
decision  of  his  hearers.  And  noto,  not  merely  in  a  temporal  but  a  logical 
sense,  "  this  being  the  case,"  0  inltabilant  of  Jerusalem  and  man  of  Judalf, 
the  singular  form  adding  greatly  to  the  individuality  and  life  of  the  expres- 
sion, judge  I  pray  you,  pray  decide  or  act  as  arbiters,  letween  me  and  my 
vineyard. — To  suppose,  with  Calvin  and  others,  that  the  people  are  here 
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called  upon  directly  to  condemn  themselyes  because  their  goilt  was  so  appa* 
rent,  is  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  parable  by  a  premature  application  of  its 
figures.     They  are  rather  called  upon  to  judge  between  a  stranger  and  his 
Tineyard,  simply  as  such,  unaware  that  they  are  thereby  passing  judgment 
on  themselves.     The  meaning  and  design  of  the  appeal  are  perfectly  illus- 
trated by  that  which  Christ  makes  (Mat.  xzi.  40)  in  a  parable  analagous  to 
this  and  founded  on  it.    There  as  here  the  audience  are  called  upon  to  judge 
in  a  case  which  they  regard  as  foreign  to  their  own,  if  not  fictitious,  and 
it  is  only  after  their  decision  that  they  are  made  to  see  its  bearing  on  them- 
selves.    So  too  in  Nathan's  parable  to  David  (2  Sam  xiL  1),  it  was  not  till 
"  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled  against  the  man,"  ie.  the  stranger  of 
whom  he  understood  the  prophet  to  be  speaking,  that  "  Nathan  said  to 
David,  Thou  art  the  man."     A  disregard  of  these  analogies  impairs  both 
the  moral  force  and  the  poetical  unity  and  beauty  of  the  apologue.    The 
same  thine  may  be  said  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  Cbaldee  Puraphrasty 
Coccelus,  Vitringa,  and  most  recently  by  Umbreit,  to  put  a  specific  figurative 
sense  on  each  part  of  the  parable,  the  wall,  the  tower,  the  hedge,  SiC, 
which  is  not  more  reasonable  here  than  it  would  be  in  explaining  JB sop's 
fables.     The  parable,  as  a  whole,  corresponds  to  its  subject  as  a  whole,  but 
all  the  particulars  included  in  the  one  are  not  separately  intended  to  denote 
particulars  included  in  the  other.     A  lion  may  be  a  striking  emblem  of  a 
hero ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  mane,  claws,  &c.,  of  the  beast  must  all 
be  significant  of  something  in  the  man.    Nay,  they  cannot  even  be  supposed 
to  be  so,  without  sensibly  detracting  from  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  image 
as  a  whole. 

4.  This  verse  shows  that  the  parable  is  not  yet  complete,  and  that  its 
application  would  be  premature.     Having  called  upon  the  Jews  to  act  as 
umpires,  he  now  submits  a  specific  question  for  their  arbitration.     What  to 
do  more  {L  e,  what  more  is  there  to  be  done)  to  my  vineyard  and  I  have  not 
(or  in  the  English  idiom,  that  I  have  not)  done  in  it  (not  only  to  or  for  but 
in  it,  with  reference  to  the  place  as  well  as  the  object  of  the  action)  ?   Why 
did  I  wait  for  it  to  bear  grapes  and  it  bore  wild  grapes? — Calvin  and 
Gesenius  supply  ivas  instead  of  is,  in  the  first  clause,  what  was  there  to  do 
more,  t.  e.  what  more  was  there  to  be  done,  or  was  I  bound  to  do  ?     But 
though  grammatically  exceptionable,  does  not  agree  so  well  with  the  con- 
nection between  this  verse  and  the  next  as  a  question  and  answer.     Still 
less  exact  in  the  English  Version  (followed  by  Lowth,  Barnes,  and  Hender- 
son), what  more  could  have  been  done  f    The  question  whether  God  had 
done  all  that  he  could  for  the  Jews,  when  the  Scriptures  were  still  incom- 
plete, and  Christ  had  not  yet  come,  however  easy  of  solution,  is  a  question 
here  irrelevant,  because  it  has  relation,  not  to  something  in  tJie  text,  but  to 
something  supplied  by  the  interpreter,  and  that  not  only  without  necessity, 
but  in  violation  of  the  context ;  for  the  next  verse  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
question  what  God  could  have  done,  but  what  he  shall  or  wiU  do.  The  most 
simple,  exact,  and  satisfactory  translation  of  this  first  clause  is  that  given  by 
Cocceius  (quid  faciendum  amplius  vinsB  me»)  and  Ewald  (was  ist  noch 
meinem  Weinberge  zu  thun  ?)--In  the  last  clause  Calvin  understands  the 
owner  of  the  -vineyard  to  express  surprise  at  his  own  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions.    Why  did  T  expect  it  (t.  e.  how  could  I  expect  it)  to  bear  grapes  f  This 
construction  not  only  raises  a  new  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  words 
to  God,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the  whole  drift  of  which  is  to 
shew  that  the  expectation  was  a  reasonable  one.    The  interrogation  really 
belongs  to  the  second  number  only,  the  first  being  merely  introductory,  or 
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rather  to  the  whole  clause  as  a  complex  sentence.  '*  Whj,  when  I  waited 
for  it  to  hear  grapes,  did  it  hear  wild  grapes  ?"  As  other  examples  of  the 
same  eonstmction,  Knohel  refers  to  chap.  zii.  1»  Ly  2 ;  and  to  Joh  ii.  10, 
It.  2,  iii.  11. 

5.  He  now  proceeds  to  answer  his  own  question,  in  a  tone  of  pungent 
irony,  almost  amonnting  to  a  sarcasm.  The  reply  which  might  natomlly 
have  heen  looked  for  was  a  statement  of  some  new  care,  some  neglected 
precaution,  some  untried  mode  of  culture  ;  but  instead  of  this  he  threatens 
to  destroy  the  vineyard,  as  the  only  expedient  remaining.  The  rhetorical 
effect  of  this  sudden  turn  in  the  discourse  is  heightened  by  the  very  form 
of  the  last  clause,  in  which  the  simple  future,  as  the  natural  expression  of 
a  purpose,  is  exchanged  for  the  infinitive,  denoting  the  bare  action  without 
specification  of  person,  time,  or  number.  Ami  now  (since  you  cannot  tell) 
I  tcUl  let  you  know  if  you  please  (or  let  me  tell  you)  tvhat  I  am.  doing  to  my 
vineyard,  i.  e.  according  to  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  participle,  vchat  I  am 
about  to  do,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  proximate  futurity),  remove  its  hedge 
and  it  shall  become  a  pasture  (literally,  a  consuming,  but  with  special  refe- 
rence to  cattle),  break  down  its  wall,  and  it  shall  become  a  trampling-place 
(/.  e,  it  shall  be  overrun  and  trampled  down). — Remove  and  break  are  not 
imperatives  but  infinitives,  equivalent  in  meaning  to  /  will  remove  and  break, 
hut  more  concise  and  rapid  in  expression.  Cocceius  and  Yitrioga  suppose 
an  ellipsis  of  the  finite  verb  after  the  infinitive,  **  removing  I  will  remove," 
"  breaking  down  I  will  break  down."  This  construction,  in  its  full  form, 
is  extremely  common  ;  but  against  the  supposition  of  its  ever  being  ellipti- 
cally  used,  there  is  this  objection,  that  the  repetition  is  designed  to  be 
emphatic,  an  effect  which  is  entirely  destroyed  by  the  omission.  Knobel 
supposes  that  the  thorn  hedge  and  stone  wall,  which  are  separately  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  are  here  put  together  to  denote  a  more  than  ordinary 
care  bestowed  on  the  ideal  vineyard.  The  more  common  opinion  is  that 
both  were  actually  used  in  the  same  case  with  a  view  to  different  kinds  of 
depredation. — cpip  is  a  noun  of  place  formed  in  the  usual  manner  (Gesen. 
Heb.  Gramm.  §  88,  14)  from  the  verb  Don,  which  occurs  in  chap.  L  12. — 
On  the  sense  become  (instead  of  be  for)  vide  supra,  ch.  i.  14,  21,  22,  81. 

6.  To  the  threatening  of  exposure  he  now  adds  that  of  desolation  arising 
from  neglect  of  culture,  while  the  last  clause  contains  a  beautiful  though 
almost  imperceptible  transition  from  the  apologue  to  the  reality.  By  adding 
to  the  other  threats,  which  any  human  vine-dresser  might  have  reasonably 
uttered,  one  which  only  God  could  execute,  the  parable  at  one  stroke  is 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  mind  prepared  for  the  ensuing  application. 
And  I  place  it  (render  it)  a  desolation.  It  shall  not  be  pruned  and  it  sJiall 
not  be  drested,  and  there  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briers.  And  I  will  lay 
my  commands  upon  the  clouds  from  raining  rain  upon  it,  i.  e.  that  they 
rain  no  rain  upon  it.  The  addition  of  the  noun  rain  is  emphatic  and  equi- 
Talent  to  any  rain  at  all, — The  English  version  lay  waste  ia  perhaps  too 
strong  for  the  original  expression,  which  rather  signifies  the  letting  it  nm 
to  waste  by  mere  exposure  and  neglect. — The  older  versions  take  y}}/?.  in 
the  sense  of  digging  (Sept.  Vulgate,  Luther,  Calvin),  but  the  latest  writers 
prefer  that  of  dressing,  arranging,  putting  in  order. — Gesenius  and  Ewald 

follow  Cocceius  in  referring  n^V  to  the  vineyard  as  its  subject;  it  shall  come 
up  thorns  and  briers,  as  the  eye  is  said  to  run  down  water  (Lam.  iii.  48), 
and  a  land  to  flaw  milk  and  honey  (Exod.  iii.  8).  The  constniction,  though 
undoubtedly  good  Hebrew,  is  not  so  obvious  as  the  old  and  common  one. 
To  command  from  or  away  from  is  to  deter  from  any  act  by  a  command, 
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in  other  words  to  forbid  or  to  command  not  to  do  the  thing  in  question. 
In  this  sense  only  can  the  preposition  from  be  said  to  have  a  negative 
meaning. 

7.  The  startling  menace  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  verse  wonld  naturally 
prompt  the  question,  Who  is  this  that  assumes  power  over  clouds  and  rain, 
and  what  is  the  vineyard  which  he  thus  denounces  ?  To  this  tacit  ques- 
tion we  have  here  the  answer.  As  if  he  had  snid,  do  not  wonder  that  the 
owner  of  the  vineyard  should  thus  speak,  for  the  vineyard  of  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  is  the  Hou\e  of  Israel^  the  church,  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the  man 
of  Judoh  is  the  plant  (fhis  pleasures^  or  his  favourite  plant.  And  he  tvaited 
for  judgment,  practical  justice,  as  in  ch.  i.  17,  and  behold  bloodshed,  for 
righteousness  and  behold  a  cry^  either  outcry  and  disturbance,  or  more  spe- 
cifically the  cry  of  the  oppressed,  which  last  is  more  ai^eeable  to  usage, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  poetical  and  graphic. — The  '?  at  the  beginning 
has  been  variously  rendered  but  (Luther,  Gesen.  Hendw.  Umbr.),  to  wit 
(Hitzig),  certainly  (Calvin),  &c.  But  the  true  connection  of  the  verse  with 
that  belbre  it  not  only  admits  but  requh-cs  the  strict  sense,  for,  br cause,  as 
given  in  the  ancient  versions,  and  retained  by  Cocceius,  Ewaid,  and  Knobel. 
— J.  D.  Michaelis  and  all  the  later  Germans  follow  Pagninus  and  ^ontanus 
in  translating  y*rf  plantation.  But  the  word  is  unambiguously  used  in  that 
sense  nowhere  else,  and  it  does  not  agree  well  with  the  singular  term  man. 
It  is  true  that  plant  and  man  may  be  put  for  a  collection  of  plants  and 
men,  but  this  should  not  afiect  the  strict  translation  of  the  sentence. — The 
paronomasia  or  designed  correspondence  in  the  form  and  sound  of  the 
parallel  expressions  in  the  last  clause  has  been  copied  by  Augusti,  Gese* 
nius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel.  But  as  Hendewerk  has  well  observed, 
such  imitations  can  even  approximate  to  the  form  of  the  original,  only  by 
departing  more  or  less  from  the  strict  sense  of  particular  expressions,  a 
loss  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  made  good  by  the  mere  assonance 
of  such  combinations  as  Gencldigkeit  and  Schlechtiyheity  Begliickung  and 
Bedri'fching,  Milde  and  Unbilde, 

8.  Here  begins  a  detailed  specification  of  the  sins  included  in  the  general 
expressions  of  ver.  7.  We  have  first  two  woes  pronounced  against  as  many 
sins,  each  followed  by  a  threatening  of  appropriate  punishment,  and  a 
general  threatening  which  applies  to  both,  vers.  8-17.  The  first  sin  thus 
denounced  is  that  of  ambitious  and  avaricious  grasping  after  property,  not 
merely  in  opposition  to  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  law,  but  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  morals,  connected  as  it  always  is  with  a  neglect  of 
charitable  duties  and  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  others.  The 
verse  before  us  may  be  understood,  however,  as  descriptive  rather  of  the 
tendency  and  aim  of  this  ambitious  grasping,  than  of  its  actual  effects. 
Woe  to  the  joiners  of  house  with  house,  or  those  making  house  touch  house, 

feld  to  field  they  bring  together,  literally,  cause  them  to  approach,  even  to  a 
failure  .(or  defect)  of  place,  t.  e.  until  there  is  no  room  left,  and  ye,  by  a 
sudden  apostrophe  addressing  those  of  whom  he  had  been  speaking,  are 
made  (or  left)  to  dwell  by  yourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  owning  all 
from  the  cenbre  to  the  circumference,  or  simply  within  its  bounds,  within 
it  The  translation  earth  is  equally  agreeable  to  usage,  and  expresses  still 
more  strongly  the  extent  of  their  desires ;  but  land  is  more  natural  and 
preferred  by  almost  all  interpreters.  Ewald  regards  ^^  as  a  simple  excla- 
mation (0  die  Hans  reihen  an  Haus !)  But  this  translation  is  inadequate, 
as  an  expression  of  denunciation  is  required  by  the  context. 

9.  The  inordinate  desire  of  lands  and  houses  shall  be  punished  with  the 
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loss  of  them,  vers.  9,  10.    And  first,  he  threatens  that  the  Talaable  houses 
which  they  coveted,  and  gained  bv  fraud  or  violence,  shall  one  day  be  left 
empty,  an  event  implying  the  death,  captivity,  or  degradation  of  their 
owners.     In  my  ears  Jehovah  of  Ha$t9  is  saying,  as  if  his  voice  were  stiU 
ringing  in  the  Prophet's  ears,  of  a  titUh  (literally,  ?/  not,  being  part  of  an 
old  formula  of  swearing,  **  may  it  be  so  and  so  if,"  &e. ;  so  that  the  nega- 
tive form  conveys  the  strongest  affirmation,  surelt/,  certainly)  many  houses 
shall  become  a  desolation,  great  and  good  for  want  of  an  inhabitant, — The 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  followed  by  Luther,  Calvin,  and  J.  D.  Michaeiis, 
make  in  my  ears  the  words  of  God  himself,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  these  things 
are  in  my  ears,"  or  "  it  (the  cry,  ver.  7)  is  in  my  ears,  saith  Jehovah  of 
Hosts."     But  most  modem  writers  follow  the  Torgum  and  Pesbito  in  con- 
struing this  clause  according  to  the  analogy  of  chap.  sxii.  14  (''in  my  ears 
it  was  revealed  bv  Jehovah  of  Hosts,"  or  ''Jehovah  of  Hosts  revealed  him- 
self) — The  common  version,  shall  be  desolate,  does  not  convey  the  whole 
idea,  which  is  that  of  becoming ,  being  changed  into  {vide  supra,  ver.  6), 
and  is  so  rendered  in  most  versions. — The  sense  usuallv  given  to  &*?^0  is 
the  specific  one  of  fair  or  beautiful  (Henderson,  fine  ;  Barnes,  splendid,) 
But  Cocceius  and  Yitringa  take  it  more  correctly  in  the  general  sense  of 
good,  including  the  ideas  of  profit  and  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of 
elegance  or  beauty. — By  most  interpreters  r$<9  in  the  last  clause  is  regarded 
as  a  synonyme  or  at  most  as  an  intensive  form  of  PK  **  wholly  without 
inhabitant."     But  the  causative  meaning,  "  for  the  want  of,"  "  from  the 
absence  of,"  T^  being  properly  a  noun,  affords  a  better  sense  here,  as  ex- 
plaining how  or  why  the  houses  should  be  desolate,  and  may  be  justified 
by  the  analogy  of  Jcr.  xix.  11 ;  (J.  D.  Michaeiis,  "  because  there  will  be 
no  one  to  inhabit  them.     Clericus,  Yitringa,  and  Hendewerk  explain  it 
to  mean  so  that  there  shall  not  be,  but  without  authority  from  usage. — 
Henderson*s  version  of  the  foregoing  words,  the  iiumerous  houses,  tlie  large 
and  fine  ones,  and  that  of  Gesenius,  from  which  it  is  derived,  seem  to  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  adjectives. — On  the  form  if  not,  compare  chap, 
xiv.  24  ;  Dent.  i.  85  ;  Ps.  cxxxi.  2. 

10.  As  the  sin  related  both  to  lands  and  houses,  so  both  are  mentioned 
in  denouncing  punishment.  The  desolation  of  the  houses  was  in  hot  to 
arise  from  the  unproductiveness  of  the  lands.  Ruinous  failure  of  crops, 
and  a  near  approach  to  absolute  sterility  are  threatened  as  a  condign  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  added  field  to  field  and  house  to  house.  The  meaning 
of  this  verse  depends  not  on  the  absolute  value  of  the  measures  mentioned, 
but  on  their  proportions.  The  last  clause  threatens  that  the  seed  sown, 
instead  of  being  multiplied,  should  be  reduced  nine-tenths ;  and  a  similar 
idea  is  no  doubt  expressed  by  the  analogous  terms  of  the  preceding  clause. 
For  ten  acres  (literally  yokes,  like  the  Latin  jugerum  from  jugum)  of  vine- 
yard shall  make  (produce)  one  bath,  a  liquid  measure  here  put  for  a  very 
small  quantity  of  wine  to  be  yielded  by  so  largo  a  quantity  of  land,  and  the 
seed  of  a  homer,  t.  e.  seed  to  the  amount  of  a  homer,  or  in  our  idiom,  a 
homer  of  seed,  shall  produce  an  ephah,  a  dry  measure  equal  to  the  liquid 
hath,  and  constituting  one-tenth  of  a  homer,  as  we  learn  from  £zek.  xlv. 
11-14.  The  English  Yersion,  followed  by  Lowth,  translates  ^9  yea,  while 
Clericus  and  Gesenius  omit  it  altogether.  But  the  particle  is  necessary,  in 
its  usual  sense,  to  connect  this  verse  with  the  prediction  in  ver.  9,  of  which 
it  gives  the  ground  or  reason. 

11.  The  second  woe  is  uttered  against  drunkenness  and  heartless  dis- 
sipation, with  its  usual  accompaniment  of  inattention  to  God's  providential 
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dealings,  and  is  connected  with  eaptiyity,  hnnger,  thirst,  general  mortality, 
as  its  appropriate  panishment,  vers.  11-14.    The  description  of  the  sin  is 
contained  in  vers.  11,  12,  and  first  that  of  dmnkenness,  considered  not  as 
an  occasional  excess,  bat  as  a  daily  business,  diligently  prosecuted  with  a 
devotion,  such  as  would  ensure  success  in  any  laudable  or  lawful  occupation. 
Woe  to  those  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue  strong  drink  (literally, 
slrrmg  drink  they  pursue),  delaying  in  the  twilight  (until)  wine  inflames  them. 
— That  'ir.?  does  not  here  mean  the  morning  twilight,  but  as  usual  the 
dusk  of  evening  (Pror.  vii.  9),  is  plain  from  the  preposition  in  prefixed. 
The  idea  of  continuing  till  night  (Vulg.  Calv.  Eog.  Vs.)  is  rather  implied 
than  expressed.     The  allusion  is  not  so  much  to  the  disgrocefulness  of 
drinking  in  the  morning  (Knobel,  Henderson),  as  to  their  spending  day  and 
night  in  drinking,  rising  early  and  sitting  up  late.     Before  wine  in  the  last 
clause   the  older  writers   supply  and  (Peshito,  J.  D.  ]Michaelis),  while 
(Calvin,  Vitringa),  or  so  that  (Vulgate,  Luther,  Cocceius,  Lowth,  Rosen.) 
Gesenius  avoids  this  by  a  paraphrase  (*'  sit  late  at  night  by  wine  in- 
flamed *'),  and  Ewald  treats  the  participles  in  both  clauses  as  adverbial  ex- 
pressions used  to  qualify  the  finite  verb  ("  they  who  early  in  the  morning 
run  after  strong  drink,  late  in  the  evening  are  inflamed  by  wme  ").    The 
precise  construction  of  the  Hebrew  may  be  thus  retained — *'  those  who, 
rising  early  in  the  moruing,  pursue  strong  drink ;  those  whom,  delaying  in 
the  evening,  wine  inflames.'*    The  same  application  of  &^?pi$P  occurs  in  the 
parallel  passage,  Prov.  xxiii.  29-32.     Strong  drink  diflers  from  wine  only 
by  including  all  intoxicatiDg  liquors,  and  is  here  used  simply  as  a  parallel 
expression. — The  waste  of  time  here  censured  is  professed  and  gloried  in  by 
the  convivial  poets  of  heathen  antiquity.     Thus  Horace  says  of  himself. 

Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocula  Massici, 
Nee  partem  solido  demere  de  die, 
Spernit. 

The  nocturnal  part  of  the  prophetic  picture  is  still  more  exactly  copied 

by  Propertius, 

Sic  noctem  patera,  sic  ducam  carmine,  donee 
Injiciat  radios  in  mea  vina  dies. 

Illustrative  parallels  from  modem  poetry  are  needless  though  abundant 
12.  This  verse  completes  the  picture  begun  in  ver.  11,  by  adding  riotous 
mirth  to  drunkenness.     To  express  this  idea,  music  is  joined  with  wine  as 
the  source  of  their  social  enjoyment,  but  the  last  clause  shews  that  it  is  not 
mere  gaiety,  nor  even  the  excess  of  it,  that  is  here  intended  to  be  promi- 
nently set  forth,  but  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  merriment  at  certain  times, 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  especially  amidst  impending  judgments. 
The  general  idea  of  music  is  expressed  by  naming  several  instruments 
belonging  to  the  three  great  classes  of  stringed,  wind,  and  pulsatile.     The 
precise  form  and  use  of  each  cannot  be  ascertained,  and  is  of  no  importance 
to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.   And  the  harp  and  the  viol,  Hie  tabrei  (tam- 
bourine or  small  drum),  and  the  pipe  (or  flute),  and  wine  (compose)  (heir 
feasts;  and  the  work  of  Jeliovah  they  will  not  look  at  (or  regard),  and  the 
operation  of  his  hands  they  have  not  seen,  and  do  not  see. — ^The  Targum 
supplies  a  preposition  before  the  first  nouns,  and  makes  feasts  the  subject  of 
the  sentence:  **  With  harp  and  viol,  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  their 
feasts."     The  Septnagint  and  Peshito,  *'  with  harp,  <S:c.,  they  drink  their 
wine.'*     The  Vulgate  supplies  the  preposition  before  feasts,  and  makes  the 
other  nouns  the  subject — "  Harp  and  viol,  &c.,  are  in  your  feasts.'*     Gese- 
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mns  giyes  the  same  sense,  bnt  supposes  Dn^^TQ  to  be  used  adverbially  as  in 
Arabic.  Cocceins,  Ewald,  Maorer,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Henderson, 
make  it  the  nominative  after  the  substantive  verb  understood.  "  Harp  and 
viol,  tabret  and  pipe,  and  wine,  are  their  feasts,'*  in  these  consist  their 
social  entertainments.  Umbreit  and  Knobel  separate  the  last  two  words 
from  what  precedes  and  read,  ''  there  is  harp  and  viol,  tabret  and  pipe,  and 
wine  is  their  drink."  The  general  sense  is  not  at  all  affected  by  these 
questions  of  constrnction.  According  to  Ewald  (Heb.  Gr.  §  379),  with 
whom  Hitzig  and  Umbreit  agree,  Cr!i*i3t|*p  is  not  a  plural,  but  the  form 
which  n^  derivatives  take,  even  in  the  singular,  before  certain  suffixes. 
The  work  of  Jehovah  here  alluded  to  is  not  that  of  creation  (Umbreit),  nor 
the  law  ( Aberbenel),  nor  the  design  and  use  of  providential  favours  (Cah-in), 
but  his  dealings  with  the  people  in  the  way  of  judgment.  Compare  chap. 
X.  12,  xxii.  11,  xxviii.  21 ;  Hab.  i.  5,  iii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixiv.  9,  and  especially  Ps. 
xxviii.  5,  from  which  the  expressions  here  used  seem  to  be  taken. 

18.  Here  again  the  sin  is  directly  followed  by  its  condign  punishment, 
drunkenness,  and  disregard  of  providential  warnings  by  captivity,  hunger, 
thirst,  and  general  mortality,  vers.  18,  14.  But  instead  of  the  language  of 
direct  prediction  (as  in  vers.  9,  10),  the  Prophet  here  employs  that  of  de- 
scription. Tli^refore  (for  the  reasons  given  in  the  two  preceding  verses)  my 
people  has  gone  into  exile  (or  captivity)  /c-r  want  of  knoivledje  (a  wilful 
ignorance  of  God's  providential  work  and  operation),  and  Ihcir  glory  (liter- 
ally /i«,  referring  to  the  singular  noun  people)  are  men  of  hxivrjcr  (i.  e. 
fiunished),  and  their  multitude  dry  (pirched)  \cith  thirst.  J.  D.  Michaelis 
understands  captivity  as  a  figurative  term  for  misery,  as  in  Job  xlii.  10 ; 
Ps.  xiv.  7.  But  the  context  seems  to  require  the  literal  interpretation. — 
Luther,  Gesenius,  and  Hendewerk  take  n^|  as  a  future,  which  is  not  to  be 
assumed  without  necessity.  Most  recent  writers  evade  the  difficulty  by 
rendering  it  in  the  present  tense.  The  only  natural  construction  is  the  old 
one  (Sept.  Yulg.  Calvin.  Yitr.  Barnes),  which  gives  the  preterite  its  proper 
meaning,  and  either  supposes  the  future  to  be  here,  as  often  elsewhere, 
spoken  of  as  if  already  past  (J.  H.  Michaelis),  or  understands  the  verse  as 
referring  to  judgments  which  have  been  already  suffered ,  not  at  one  time 
merely,  but  on  various  occasions,  as  if  he  had  said  *'  this  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  captivity,  the  hunger,  and  the  thirst,  to  which  Israel  has  so  often  been 
subjected.'*  The  allusion  cannot  be  to  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  are  never  called  God's  people. — Because  he  Jcnoiveth  not,  they  hnow  not, 
and  I  knew  not,  are  phrases  sometimes  used  where  we  say  unaicarcs  or 
suddenly  {e.  g.  Ps.  xxxv.  8  ;  Sol.  Song  vi.  12 ;  Job  ix.  5),  Luther  so  under- 
stands ^y^''<2?p  here,  in  which  he  is  followed  bv  J.  D.  Mich.  Bos.  Ges. 
Ewald,  Hendew.  Henders.  Hitzig.  Umbreit.  But  as  this  phrnse  is  not  so 
used  elsewhere,  and  in  Hosea  iv.  G,  means ^br  want  of  knowledge,  as  the 
cause  of  ruin,  this  exact  and  ancient  version  is  correctly  retained  by  Lowth, 
De  Wette,  Maurcr,  and  Knobel.  By  ni2?  and  Wion  some  understand  the 
same  class  of  persons,  viz.  the  rich  and  noble  (Yitr.  Ges.  Ewald).  Others 
suppose  an  ontithesis  between  the  nobility  and  the  populace  (Luther,  Lowth, 
Umbreit).  Either  of  these  verbal  explanatious  is  consistent  with  the  import 
of  the  threatening  as  explained  already ;  but  the  most  probable  interpreta- 
tion seems  to  be  that  of  ICnobel,  who  supposes  the  multitude  or  mass  of  the 
inhabitants,  without  regard  to  rank,  to  be  called  the  flower  or  glory  of  the 
country,  as  Goldsmith  calls  the  peasantry  **  a  nation's  pride."  For  *D? 
nien,  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Lowth  read  ^D9  dead,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  Targum,  Peshito,  and  Luther.     Hitzig  and  Ewald  read  M9  or 
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njp  exhcnuUdj  after  the  analogy  of  Dent,  xszii.  24.  But  the  common  read- 
ing jieldfl  a  perfectly  good  sense,  not  however  that  of  nobles  in  hunger  (Yitr. 
nobiles  fiEune)  bat  simply  that  of  hungry  men,  or  starvelings,  as  Henderson 
expresses  it. 

14.  As  the  effect  of  the  preceding  judgments,  the  Prophet  now  describes 
a  general  mortality,  under  the  figure  of  the  grave,  as  a  ravenous  monster, 
gaping  to  devour  the  thoughtless  revellers.     Here,  as  in  ver.  18,  he  seems 
to  be  speaking  of  events  already  past.     There/ore  (because  famine  and  cap- 
tivity have  thus  prevailed)  the  grave  has  enlarged  herself  and  opened  her 
mouth  mthout  measure,  and  down  goes  her  pomp  and  her  noise  and  her 
crowd  and  he  that  rejoices  in  her. — ^It  is  equally  correct,  although  not  per- 
haps so  natural,  to  regard  ?«  vy  as  a  correlative  of  f??  in  ver.  13,  both  re- 
lating to  the  sins  described  in  ver.  12,  as  the  occasion  of  the  strokes  in 
question. — The  noun  /iSV**  is  described  by  Gesenius  from  a  verb  ^Nw*^,  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  synonymous  with  T>yj*  to  he  hollow.     Hence  the 
noun  would  mean  an  excavation  and  in  particular  a  grave,  which  same  sense 
is  deduced  by  the  older  writers  from  ^xr  to  ask  or  crave  (Prov.  xxx.  15, 16; 
Hab.  ii.  5).     The  sense  of  the  term  here  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the 
poetical  use  of  grave  in  English,  as  denoting  one  great  receptacle,  to  which 
the  graves  of  individuals  may  be  conceived  as  inlets.     It  is  thus  that  we 
speak  of  a  voice  from  the  grave,  without  referring  to  the  burial-place  of  any 
individual.      The  German  Bolle  (originally  Hohle,  hollow)  and  the  old 
English  Hell,  corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  word  ;  but  the  idea 
of  a  place  of  torment,  which  is  included  in  their  present  meaning,  is  derived 
ii-om  the  peculiar  use  of  tfifi;  (the  nearest  Greek  equivalent)  in  the  book  of 
Revelation,  and  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  word  only  by  implication  and  in 
ceilain  connections.     It  seems  to  be  a  needless  violation  of  good  taste  to 
introduce  the  Greek  word  Hades  (Lowth),  especially  if  treated  as  a  feminine 
noun  (Barnes).     For  additional  remarks  upon  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  see  chap.  xiv.  9. — As  the  same  phrase  here  used  is  applied  by 
Habakkuk  (ii.  6)  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  "who  enlarged  his  desire  as  the 
grave,  and  was  like  death,  and  could  not  be  satisfied,"  most  of  the  modern 
writers  take  ^*^l  here  in  the  same  sense  of  appetite,  either  strictly  (Ewald) 
or  as  a  figure  for  the  cravmg  maw  of  a  devouring  monster  (Gesenius). 
Grotius  takes  Vj*p^  as  a  reflexive  pronoun,  for  which  there  is  no  distinct 
form  in  Hebrew,  and  by  the  grave's  enlarging  tVse^ understands  a  poetical 
description  of  an  extraordinary  number  of  dead  bodies. — The  English 
Version,  following  the  Yulgate,  connects  TiJ  with  n3,  which  is  forbidden  by 
the  accents  and  by  ihe  iisage  of  the  verb  and  preposition. — As  the  suffix  in 
v\\*P^  must  refer  to  ^^^V,  the  simplest  construction  is  that  of  Hitzig,  who 
refers  the  other  pronouns  to  the  same  antecedent,  her  pomp  (t.  e.  the 
grave's),  her  crowd,  her  noise,  so  called  because  they  were  to  have  an  end  in 
her,  as  men  doomed  to  die  are  called  men  of  death,  2  Sam.  xix.  29.    By  wl 
r\^  he  understands  the  man  exulting  over  her,  laughing  at  the  grave  and 
setting  death  at  defiance  (compare  chap,  xxviii.  15).     This  construction  is 
approved  by  Hendewerk,  but  rejected  by  the  other  recent  interpreters  for 
the  old  one,  which  refers  the  pronouns  to  Jerusalem  or  Zion  understood. — 
The  words  rendered  pomp,  crowd,  and  noise,  are  as  variously  explained  as 
those  in  ver.  18 ;  but  all  agree  that  they  refer  to  the  voluptuous  revellers 
described  in  ver.  12. 

15.  To  the  description  of  the  punishment  the  Prophet 'now  adds  that  of 
its  design  and  ultimate  effect,  to  wit,  the  humiliation  of  man  and  the  exalta- 
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tion  of  God,  tcts.  15,  16.    The  former  is  here  foretold  in  terms  ahnosfe  ' 

identical  with  those  of  chap.  ii.  9.  And  man  u  brought  low,  and  man  is 
e(ut  doum  and  the  eyt»  of  the  lofty  (or  haaghtj)  art  east  down. — ^Most  of  the 
older  writers  render  all  the  verbs  of  this  Terse  in  the  fdtore,  but  Jamns, 
Cocceios,  and  the  modems  in  the  present.  The  Yav  conTersive  probably 
denotes  nothing  more  than  the  dependence  of  the  first  two  verbs  on  those 
of  the  preceding  verse,  as  expressive  of  a  subsequent  and  consequent  event. 
If  so,  the  sense,  though  not  the  form,  of  the  original  is  well  expressed  by 
Luther,  so  that  every  man  ta  humbled^  &e.  That  the  verse  at  least  includes 
a  reference  to  the  future,  is  clear  from  the  future  form  of  the  third  verb  ; 
and  that  this  is  not  in  contrast  with  the  past  time  of  the  first  clause,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  resumption  of  the  latter  form  in  ver.  16.  In  a  case  so 
dubious,  the  present  form  may  be  preferred,  as  reallv  including  both  the 
others,  or  at  least  consistent  with  them. — On  the  use  of  ^^  and  D7^>  see 
chap.  ii.  9.  Luther,  who  there  supposes  an  antithesis  between  the  terms, 
here  translates  them  both  bv  every  mun.  The  onlv  difference  between  the 
two  interpretations,  with  respect  to  the  import  of  the  Prophet's  declaration, 
is  that  in  the  one  case  he  distinctiv  mentions  two  great  classes  as  the  sub- 
jects  of  humiliation,  while  in  the  other  he  confounds  them  all  together.  In 
either  case  the  sense  is  that  the  pride  of  man  shall  be  brought  low.  <'  Let 
a  man  be  ever  so  high,  death  will  bring  him  low ;  ever  so  mean,  death  will 
bring  him  lower/'  (Matthew  Henry). 

16.  The  same  events  which  humble  man  exalt  God,  not  bv  contrast 
merely,  but  by  the  positive  exhibition  of  his  attributes.  And  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  is  exalted  in  judgment  (in  the  exercise  of  justice),  and  the  'Mighty,  the 
Holy  One,  is  sanctified  (shewn  to  be  a  Holy  God)  in  riyhtcousnesa, — Most 
of  the  earlier  and  later  writers  follow  the  Vulgate  in  rendering  CnnjJn  ^,^ri 
simply  the  Holy  God,  But  the  accentuation  seems  to  indicate  a  more 
emphatic  sense.  The  English  version  follows  Calvin,  and  reads  God  who  is 
holy.  Lowth  follows  Luther,  God  the  Holy  One.  But  as  7^  is  itself  a  sig- 
nificant title,  it  seems  best  to  regard  the  two  epithets  as  summing  up  the 
natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  So  Yitringa  (Deus  ille  fortis, 
sanctus  ille)  and  Junius  (Deus  sanctus  fortissimus). — Hitzig  gives  ^p^  a 
reflexive  meaning  (sanctifies  himself),  which,  although  admissible,  is  need- 
less, and  not  favoured  by  the  parallelism. — In  judgment  and  in  righteom- 
ness  are  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  chap.  i.  27.  With  respect  to  the 
tense  of  the  verbs,  see  the  foregoing  verse. 

17.  Having  paused,  as  it  were,  to  shew  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  judg- 
ments, he  now  completes  the  description  of  the  judgments  themselves,  by 
predicting  the  conversion  of  the  lands  possessed  by  the  ungodly  Jews  into 
a  vast  pasture-ground,  occupied  only  by  the  flocks  of  wandering  shepherds 
from  the  neighbouring  deserts.  And  lambs  shall  feed  as  {in)  their  pasture, 
and  the  xcastes  of  the  fat  ones  shall  sojourners  (temporary  occupants)  devour. 
The  explanation  of  this  verse  as  a  promise,  that  the  lambs  or  righteous 
should  succeed  to  the  possession  of  the /at  ones  or  wealthy  sinners  (Targ. 
Jar.  Kim.  Calv.  Jun.  Cocc.  Yitr.)  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  context, 
which  contains  an  unbroken  series  of  threatenings.  The  modem  inter- 
preters, who  follow  Aben  Ezra  in  making  this  a  threatening  likewise,  apply 
it  either  figuratively  to  the  subjection  of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Gentiles 
(Gill),  or  the  entrance  of  the  poor  on  the  possessions  of  the  rich  (Hondo- 
werk),  or  literally  to  the  desolation  of  the  land  itself  (J.  D.  Mich.  Lowth, 
&c.). — Gesenius  refers  the  last  clause  to  tillage,  and  supposes  it  to  mean 
that  strangers  shall  reap  the  crops  of  the  forsaken  lands ;  but  the  common 
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interpretation  is  more  natural,  which  makes  both  claoses  have  respeei  to 
pastnrage. — Most  writers  midce  ^^}  a  synonjme  of  D^)l  strangers ;  but 
Cocceins  treats  it  as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  D^C^??.,  *'  and  strange  laoxba 
shall  devour/*  &c.    Hitzig  construes  it  still  more  strictly  as  a  participle^ 
*'  and  devour  wandering  &e  wastes,"  &e.    But  the  verb  should  then  be 
taken  in  its  usual  sense  of  sojoumiiifj,  residing  for  a  time,  in  reference  either 
to  the  shepherds  or  their  sheep. — The  Vulgate  explains  2'np  nil^*?  ^  mean 
fat  wastes,  t.tf.  deserts  become  fertile  (Jeserta  iu  ubertatem  versa);  the 
French  version,  deserts  where  the  flocks  grew  fat ;  Clericus,   still  more 
strangely,  the  flocks  themselves  which  fed  in  the  desert,  and  should  there- 
fore be  devoured  by  strangers,  while  the  lambs  were  led  as  usual  to  pas- 
ture by  their  Babylonian  captors.     J.  D.  Michaelis  takes  ni^l^  in  the  sense 
of  ruinSf  here  put  for  that  which  grows  among  them ;  but  the  word  no 
doubt  means  waste  fields,  as  in  Jer.  xxv.  11,  £zek.  xxv.  18.     Hitzig  sup- 
poses Q*nP  to  denote  fat  sheep  or  rams,  as  in  the  only  other  place  where 
it  occurs  (Ps.  Ixvi.  15) ;  but  most  interpreters  re.i;ard  it  as  a  fi^ire  for 
the  rich  and  prosperous,  like  H^^t^*  Ps-  ^txii.  30  (compare  Dn*3^y^^  pg^ 
Ixxviii.  31). — The  phrase  2??7?  has  been  variously  explained  to  mean  as 
it  n-ds  said  to  them  (Targ.),  jMJ'/a  ductttmsuum,  i,e.  icithont  restraint  (J.H, 
Mich.  Lowth),  accordinrj  to  their  order,  i.e.  their  usual  order  (Vulg.),  as 
thcij  are  driven  (Aben  Ezra,  J.  D.  Mich.).     But  the  modern  interpreters 
take  'Q'^  here  and  Micah  ii.  12  in  the  sense  of  pasture. — The  conjectural 
emendation  of  the  text  by  changing  C^'t^  into  C*"0  (Capellusj  Bauer)  or 
DHJ  (Durell,  Seeker,  Lowth,  Ewald),  is  of  course  superfluous. 

18.  The  series  of  woes  is  now  resumed  and  continued  without  any  inter- 
ruption, vers.  18-28.  Even  the  description  of  the  punishment,  instead 
of  being  added  directly  to  that  of  the  sin,  as  in  vers.  9  and  13,  is  postponed 
until  the  catalogue  of  sins  is  closed,  and  then  subjoined  in  a  general  form, 
ver.  24.  This  verse  contains  the  third  woe,  having  reference  to  presump- 
tuous sinners  who  defy  God*s  judgments.  They  are  here  represented  not 
as  drawn  away  by  sin  (James  i.  14),  but  as  laboriously  drawing  it  to  them 
by  soliciting  temptation,  drawing  it  out  by  obstinate  persistency  in  evil 
and  contempt  of  divine  threatenings.  Woe  to  the  drawers  of  iniquitij  (those 
drawing,  those  who  draw  it)  tcith  cords  of  vanity  and  sin  (a  parallel  expres- 
sion to  iniquity)  as  (or  as  tri't/t)  a  cart-rope,  i.e,  a  strong  rope,  implying 
difficulty  and  exertion. — The  interpretation  which  supposes  iniquity  and  sin 
to  mean  calamity  ojid punishment  (Menochius,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Hendewerk, 
Henderson),  although  it  seems  to  make  the  sentence  clearer,  impairs  its 
strength,  and  takes  the  words  in  an  unusual  and  doubtful  sense.  Knobel 
objects  that  men  cannot  be  said  to  draw  sin  with  cords  of  sin.  But  even 
this  figure  is  perfectly  consistent  both  with  reason  and  experience.  Or 
vanity  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  falsehood  or  sophistical  reasoning  by 
which  men  persuaJe  themselves  to  sin  (Calv.  Yitr.  Cler.).  The  Targum, 
followed  by  Jarchi,  supposes  an  antithesis  between  the  beginnings  of  sin 
and  its  later  stages,  slight  cords  and  cart-ropes.  But  this  confounds  the 
sin  itself  with  the  instrument  by  which  they  draw  it ;  and  the  same  objec- 
tion lies  against  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate  versions,  ^hich  make  drawing  oat, 
or  protracting,  the  primary  idea,  and  also  against  Houbigant's  and  Lowth*a 
interpretation,  which  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  process  of  rope-making. 
Luther  s  idea,  that  the  verso  relates  to  combination  among  wicked  men, 
**  who  bind  themselves  together"  to  do  mischief,  is  at  variance  with  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  verb. — ^The  true  interpretation  of  the  verse,  whicl 
supposes  the  act  described  to  be  that  of  laboriously  drawing  sin  to  one* 
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self,  perhaps  with  the  accessory  idea  of  drawing  it  out  by  perseTemnce,  is 
snbstaDtiaily  given  by  Eimchi/Vitringa,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  Maorer, 
and  Umbreit. — The  Tarious  readings,  Misyi  for  nuys  (Bib.  Soncio.,  14 
MSS.),  ^3nD  for  ^3n3  (1  MS.,  Sept.  Aq.  Sjin.  Theod.),  and  nh)V  for  n'?5jr 
(Olshaasen,  Obserr.  Crit.,  p.  8,  Henderson  ad  loc,),  are  all  mmecessaiyi 
and  inferior  to  the  common  text. 

10.  The  degree  of  their  presumption  and  depravity  is  now  evinced  by 
a  citation  of  their  language  with  respect  to  God's  threatened  judgments, 
an  ironical  expression  of  impatience  to  behold  them,  and  an  implied  refusal 
to  believe  without  expericuce.  The  sentence  is  continued  from  the  verse 
preceding,  and  further  describes  the  sinners  there  denounced,  as  the  ones 
saying  (those  who  say),  let  him  sjieed,  let  him  hasten  his  work  (his  providen- 
tial work,  as  in  ver.  12),  that  ice  may  see,  and  let  the  counsel  (providential 
plan  or  purpose)  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  (which,  in  the  mouth  of  these 
blasphemers,  seems  to  be  a  taunting  irony)  draic  nigh  and  come,  and  ice 
vill  know  (/.  e.  according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  and  the  parallel  expression) 
that  we  may  kuoic  what  it  is,  or  that  it  is  a  real  purpose,  and  that  he  is 
able  to  accomplish  it.  Compare  Jer.  xvii.  15  ;  Amos  v.  18,  vi.  18 ;  Isa. 
XXX.  10,  11,  xxviiL  15  ;  2  Peter  iii.  4. — The  intransitive  construction  of 
the  first  clause,  *'  let  him  speed,  let  his  work  make  haste  '*  (Hitzig,  Ewald, 
Umbreit),  may  be  justified  by  usage,  and  makes  the  clauses  more  exactly 
parallel ;  but  the  other  is  prefeired,  by  almost  all  interpreters,  ancient  and 
modern. — Henderson  explains  this  verse  as  "  the  only  construction  which 
could  be  put  upon  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  Jews ; "  but  the  reference 
seems  to  be  to  actual  expression  of  the  wish  in  words,  and  not  ^in  action 
merely. — For  the  fonn  HNUri.  see  Gesenius,  Heb.  Gr.  §  48,  3. 

20.  The  fourth  woe  is  ogair.st  those  who  subvert  moral  distinctions  and 
confound  good  and  evil,  an  idea  expressed  first  in  literal  terms  and  then 
by  two  obvious  and  intelligible  figures.  Woe  unto  the  (persons)  saying 
(those  who  sr^y)  to  evil  good  aud  to  good  evil,  (who  address  them  by  these 
titles  or  call  them  so),  ][.utting  darkness  for  light  and  light  for  darkness^ 
putting  hitter  for  siveet  and  sweet  for  litter.  These  are  here  combined,  not 
merely  as  natural  opposites,  but  also  as  common  figures  for  truth  and 
falsehood,  right  and  wrong.  See  chap.  ii.  5;  Prov.  ii.  18;  Eccles.  ii.  18; 
James  iii.  11.  A  kindred  figure  is  employed  by  Juvenal  (qui  nigrum  in 
Candida  vertunt.  Sat.  iii.  8).  Gesenius  and  Hitzig  apply  this  verse  par- 
ticularly to  unrighteous  judges,  who  are  mentioned  in  ver.  28;  but  a  more 
general  sense  is  here  required  by  the  context. 

21.  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  or.e  sin  follows  another  without 
any  intervening  description  of  pimishment.  This  arrangement  may  imply 
a  very  intimate  connection  between  the  sins  thus  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion. As  presumptuous  sin,  such  as  vers.  18,  10  describe,  impUes  a  per- 
Tersion  of  the  moral  sense,  such  as  ver.  20  describes,  so  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  presuppose  an  undue  reliance  upon  human  reason,  which  is  else- 
-where  contrasted  with  the  fear  of  God  (Prov.  iii.  7),  and  is  indeed  incom- 
patible with  it.  Woe  unto  the  wise  in  their  eyes  {i.e.  their  own  eyes,  which 
cannot  be  otherwise  expressed  in  the  Hebrew)  and  before  their  oicn  faces 
(in  their  own  sight  or  estimation)  prudent,  intelligent,  a  synonyme  of  tcise. 
The  sin  reproved,  as  Calvin  well  observes,  is  not  mere  frivolous  self- 
conceit,  but  that  delusive  estimate  of  human  wisdom  (fallax  sapientise 
spectrum)  which  may  coexist  with  modesty  of  manners  and  a  high  degree 
of  real  intellectual  merit,  but  which  must  be  abjured,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  effects,  but  also  as  invohing  the  worst  form  of  pride. 
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22.  The  sixth  woe,  like  the  second,  is  directed  against  drnnkards,  but 
with  special  refereDce  to  drunken  jndges,  vers.  22,  28.  The  tone  of  this 
verse  is  sarcastic,  from  its  nsing  terms  which  commonly  express  not  onlj* 
strength  bat  courage  and  heroic  spirit,  in  application  to  exploits  of  drunk- 
enness. There  may  indeed  bo  a  particular  allusion  to  a  species  of  fool- 
hardiness  and  brutal  ambition  not  uncommon  in  our  own  times,  leading 
men  to  shew  the  vigour  of  their  frames  by  mad  excess,  and  to  seek  emi- 
nence in  this  way  no  less  eagerly  than  superior  spirits  seek  true  glory* 
Of  such  it  may  indeed  be  said,  their  god  is  their  belly  and  they  glory  in 
their  shame.  Wot  to  the  mvjhty  men  or  heroes,  (who  are  heroes  only)  ta 
drink  w:ne,  and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink,  i,  c.  according  to 
the  usual  interpretation,  to  mix  wine  wiih  spices,  thereby  making  it  more 
stimulating  and  exciting,  a  practice  spoken  of  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
writers.  (See  also  Sol.  Song  viii.  2.)  Hitzig  (with  whom  Hendewerk 
agrees  on  this  point)  denies  that  tbis  was  an  oriental  usage,  and  under- 
stands the  Prophet  as  referring  to  the  mixture  of  wine  with  water.  But 
see  Gcsenius's  Thesaurus,  p.  608.  In  either  case  the  mixing  is  here 
mentioned  only  as  a  customary  act  in  the  offering  or  drinking  of  liquors, 
just  as  making  tea  might  be  mentioned  as  a  common  act  of  modern  hospi- 
tality, whatever  part  of  the  preparatory  process  the  phrase  may  properly 
denote. 

23.  The  absence  of  the  inteijection  shews  that  this  is  a  continuation 
of  the  woe  begun  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  thus  explains  the  Prophet's 
recurrence  to  a  sin  which  he  had  denounced  already  (vers.  11,  12)  as  pro- 
ductive of  general  inconsideration,  but  which  he  now  describes  as  leading 
to  injustice,  and  therefore  as  a  vice  peculiarly  disgraceful  in  a  magistrate. 
The  effect  here  ascribed  to  drunkenness  is  not  merely  that  of  incapacitating 
judges  for  the  discharge  of  their  oflBcial  functions,  but  that  of  tempting 
thein  to  mnke  a  trade  of  justice,  with  a  view  to  the  indulgence  of  this 
appetite.  Justifying  {i.  e.  acquitting,  clearing,  a  forensic  term)  the  guilty 
(not  simply  the  wicked  in  a  general  sense,  but  the  wrorg-doer  in  a  judicial 
sense)/er  </<csa/:e  (literally  as  the  result)  of  a  bi-ile,  and  the  i-ighteousness  of 
the  righteous  (i.  e.  the  right  of  the  innocent  or  injured  party,  or  his  charac' 
ter  as  such  they  tvill  take  from  him  (t.  e.  they  do  and  will  do  so  still).  The 
transition  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  in  this  clause,  and  from  the  par- 
ticiple to  the  future,  are  familiar  idioms  of  Hebrew  syntax.  The  pronoun 
at  the  end  may  be  understood  either  collectively  or  distributively,  from  each 
of  them.     (See  Ges.  Heb.  Or.  §  143,  4.) 

24.  To  the  series  of  sins  enumerated  in  the  six  preceding  verses  there  is 
now  added  a  general  description  of  their  punishment.  In  the  first  clause, 
the  Prophet  represents  the  divine  visitation,  with  its  sudden,  rapid,  irre- 
sistible effect,  by  the  familiar  figure  of  chaff  and  dry  grass  sinking  in  the 
flames.  In  the  second  clause  he  passes  from  simile  to  metaphor,  and 
speaks  of  the  people  as  a  tree  whose  root  is  rotten  and  its  growth  above 
ground  pulverised.  In  the  third,  he  drops  both  figures,  and  in  literal  ex- 
pressions summarily  states  the  cause  of  their  destruction.  Tlierefore  (be- 
cause of  the  abounding  of  these  sins)  as  a  tongue  of  fire  (t.  e.  a  flame,  so 
called  from  its  shape  and  motion.  Acts  ii.  8 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  88)  devours 
chaff  (or  stubble),  and  as  ignited  grass  falls  away,  their  root  shall  he  as 
rottenness,  and  their  hlossom  as  fine  dust  shall  go  up  (t.  e.  be  taken  up  and 
scattered  ly  the  wind).  For  they  have  rejected  the  lata  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts, 
and  the  uord  (the  revealed  will)  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  they  have  treated 
with  contempt, — Montanua  explains   npT  as  a  transitive  verb  (glumam 
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debilitat),  and  the  English  Yereion  (followed  by  Lowth  and  Angnsti)  goes 
still  farther  bj  giving  it  the  sense  of  ammming^  which  it  nerer  has.  Cal- 
vin, followed  by  Vitringa,  makes  it  passive,  and  renders  ^Vfl  ^  ^^  ^^^* 
tive  (a  flamma  dissokitor).  Gesenios,  in  his  version,  givM  the  verb  its 
nsnal  intransitive  or  neuter  sense,  but  supplies  a  preposition  before  the 
noun,  or  takes  it  as  a  noun  of  place  (in  der  Flamme  zusammensinkt).  In 
his  Lexicon,  however,  he  adopts  the  construction  first  proposed  bv  Cocceius, 
which  supposes  the  two  words  to  be  in  regimen,  and  to  mean  literally 
grass  of  flames  t.  c.  flaming  or  ignited  grass. — J.  D.  Michaelis  endeavours 
to  identify  the  figures  of  the  first  and  second  clause  by  reading  <uhu  instead 
of  rottenness;  but  such  transitions  are  too  common  to  excite  surprise. — The 
Septuogint  renders  rn^  av<^o;,  the  Vulgate  tjermen,  and  others  variously 
bud,  blossom,  flower,  kc.  It  seems  to  be  inteoded  to  express  whatever 
could  here  be  put  in  antithesis  to  root,  as  in  the  proverbial  phrase  root  and 
hrandif  denoting  the  whole  ti*ee,  above  ground  and  below. — For  the  true 
sense  of  the  last  verb  in  this  verse,  see  chap.  i.  4.  Its  use  in  this  connec- 
tion is  a  strong  proof  that  it  cannot  mean  provoke,  although  the  Seventy  so 
translate  it  even  here. — The  collocation  of  the  subject  and  the  object  in 
the  first  clause  is  unusual.  SeeEwald's  Heb.  Gr.  §  555.  For  the  syntax 
of  the  infinitive  and  future  in  the  same  clause,  see  Gesen.  §  129,  Rem.  2. 

25.  Having  declared  in  the  foregoing  verse  what  should  be,  he  recalls  to 
mind  what  has  already  been.     As  if  he  had  said,  God  will  visit  you  for 
these  things  ;  nay,  he  has  done  so  already,  but  without  reclaiming  you  or 
satisfying  his  own  justice,  for  which  purpose  further  strokes  are  still  re- 
quired.    The  previous  inflictions  here  referred  to  are  described  as  a  stroke 
from  Jehovah's  outstretched  hand,  so  violent  as  to  shake  the  mountains, 
and  so  destructive  as  to  fill  the  streets  with  corpses. — There/ore  (referring 
to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24)  (lie  anger  of  Jehovah  has  burned  against  his 
people  (literally  in  them,  i.e.  in  the  very  midst  of  them  as  a  consuming  fire), 
and  he  stretcJted forth  his  hand  against  them  (literally  him,  referring  to  the 
singular  noxm  people),  and  smote  them,  and  the  mountains  trembled,  and  their 
carcass  (put  collectively  for  corpses)  was  like  sweeping  (refuse,  filth)  in  tlu 
midst  of  the  streets.     In  all  this  (t.  e.  even  after  all  this,  or  notwithstanding 
all  this)  his  anger  has  not  turned  back  (abandoned  its  object,  or  regarded  it 
as  already  gained),  and  still  his  hand  is  stretcJied  out  (to  inflict  new  judg- 
ments).— The  futare  form  given  to  the  verb  by  Clericus  is  altogether  arbi- 
trary.    Most  of  the  later  writers  foUow  Luther  in  translating  them  as 
presents.     But  if  this  verse  is  not  descriptive  of  the  past,  as  distinguished 
from  the  present  and  the  futture,  the  Hebrew  language  is  incapable  of 
making  any  such  distinction.   This  natural  meaning  of  the  language  (which 
no  modem  version  except  Ewald*s  fully  expresses)  is  confirmed  by  the  last 
clause,  which  evidently  introduces  something  posterior  to  what  is  here 
described.     It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  although  it  is  most  probable, 
that  what  is  here  described  had  actually  taken  place  before  the  Prophet 
wrote.     In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  he  may  be  supposed  to  take  his 
stand  between  a  nearer  and  a  more  remote  futurity,  the  former  being  then 
of  course  described  as  past. — The  trembling  of  the  mountains  is  referred 
by  Hendewerk    to  the  earthquake  mentioned  Amos  i.  1,  Zech.  xiv.  6. 
Jarchi  explains  it  of  the  fall  of  kings  and  princes.     Junius  makes  the  Pro- 
phet say  that  if  such  strokes  had  fallen  upon  mountains  they  woidd  have 
tranbled. — J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes  what  is  said  of  the  dead  bodies  to  be 
applicable  only  to  a  pestilence.    It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  these 
strong  expressions  were  intended  simply  to  convey  the  idea  of  violent  com- 
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motion  and  a  general  mortaliij.  There  is  no  need  of  referring  what  is 
said  ezclusiTely  of  evils  suffered  in  the  days  of  Joash  and  Amaziah  ( Janins) 
or  in  those  of  Ahaz  (Vitringa),  since  the  Prophet  evidently  means  to  say 
that  all  preceding  judgments  had  been  insufficient  and  that  more  were  still 
required. — The  act  expressed  by  3?  is  not  so  mnch  that  of  turning  away 
as  that  of  turning  back  or  ceasing  to  pursue.  (See  Hengsteuberg  on  Ps. 
ix.  4,  19).  Saadias  and  Kimchi  derive  nniD3  from  HOD  to  cut  or  tear^  in 
which  they  are  followed  by  Calvin  (matilum),  Junius  (saccisum),  and  the 
English  version  (torn).  But  all  the  ancient  versions  and  most  modem 
ones  make  3  a  preposition,  and  the  best  lexicographers  derive  the  noun 
from  niD  to  sweep. — In  the  midst  of  the  streets  mav  be  taken  strictlv  to  do- 
note  in  the  middle  (Calvin :  in  medio  viarum),  or  more  indefinitely  tn, 
within.     Vide  supra^  ver.  8. 

26.  The  former  stroke  having  been  insufficient,  a  more  effectual  one  is 
now  impending,  in  predicting  which  the  prophet  does  not  confine  himself 
to  figurative  luugiiage,  but  presents  the  approaching  judgment  in  its  proper 
form,  as  the  invasion  and  ultimate  subjection  of  the  country  by  a  formidable 
enemy,  vers.  26-80.  In  this  verse  he  describes  the  approach  of  these 
invaders  as  invited  by  Jehovah,  to  express  which  idea  he  employs  two 
figures  not  unconmion  in  prophecy,  that  of  a  signal-pole  or  flag,  and  that 
of  a  hiss  or  whistle,  in  obedience  to  which  the  last  claase  represents  the 
enemy  as  rapidly  advancing.  And  he  raises  a  signal  to  the  nations  from 
afar,  and  hisses  (or  whistles)  ybr  him  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  and  behold 
in  haste,  swift  Ite  shall  come, — Here  as  in  ver.  25,  the  older  writers  under- 
stand the  verbs  as  fatares,  but  the  later  ones  as  presents.  The  verbs  in 
the  last  clause  have  Vav  prefixed,  but  its  conversive  power  commonly  de- 
pends upon  a  future  verb  preceding,  which  is  wanting  here.  These  verbs 
appear  to  form  a  link  between  the  past  timelof  ver.  25  and  the  unambiguoas 
future  at  the  end  of  this.  First,  he  smote  them,  but  without  efiect.  Then, 
he  raises  a  signal  and  whistles.     Lastly,  the  enemy  thus  summoned  will 

come  swiftly. — The  singular  suffix  in  v  has  been  variously  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  king  whose  subjects  had  been  previously  mentioned  (Targ. 
Jon.),  or  to  the  army  as  a  whole,  which  had  been  just  described  as  Gen- 
tiles, heathen  (Knob.  Hitzig),  or  to  the  ruUng  power  under  whose  banners 
the  other  nations  fought  (Yitr.  Hendewerk),  or  simply  to  one  of  the  nations 
previously  mentioned  (Gesen.  XJmbr.) — The  nation  meant  has  been  also 
variously  explained  to  be  the  Romans  (Theodoret :  rov;  'Pw^cmuou^  dt^k  rouruv 
nyi^s),  the  Babylonians  (Clericus),  and  the  Assyrians  (Gesen.  Ewald,  &c.). 
jBut  this  very  disagreement,  or  rather  the  indefinite  expressions  which  occa- 
sion it,  shew  that  the  terms  of  the  description  were  designed  to  be  more 
comprehensive.  The  essential  idea  is  that  the  previous  lighter  judgments 
should  be  followed  by  another  more  severe  and  efficacious,  by  invasion  and 
subjection.  The  terms  are  most  emphatically  applicable  to  Ihe  Bomans. — 
The  hissing  or  whistling,  Hitzig  supposes  to  have  reference  to  some  mode 
of  alluring  birds  (Hos.  xi.  11 ;  Zech.  x.  8) ;  but  the  common  and  more 
probable  opinion  is  that  it  alludes  to  the  ancient  mode  of  swarming  bees, 
described  at  length  by  Cyril.  (See  his  words  as  given  by  Boehart,  Hieroz. 
p.  606). — In  the  last  clause  a  substantive  meaning  haste,  and  an  adjective 
meaning  light,  are  both  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  stci/thj. 

27.  The  enemy,  whose  approach  was  just  foretold,  is  now  described  as 
not  only  prompt  and  rapid,  but  complete  in  his  equipments,  firm  and 
vigorous,  ever  wakeful,  impeded  neither  by  the  accidents  of  the  way  nor  by 
defective  preparation.     jHiere  is  no  one  faint  (or  exhausted)  a-nd  there  is  no 
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one  ilunMing  (or  fanltermg)  among  (hem  (literally  tn  him),  Ee  (the 
enemy,  considered  as  an  individnal)  ileeps  not,  and  he  slumbers  not,  and 
Hie  girdle  of  his  loins  is  not  opened  (or  loosed),  and  the  latehet  (stringer 
band  of  his  shoes  (or  sandals)  is  not  broken. — The  En^rlish  Version  follows 
Calvin  in  translating  all  the  verbs  as  futures.  The  Vulgate  supplies  the 
present  in  the  first  clause,  and  makes  the  others  future.  But  as  the  whole  is 
evidently  one'dcscriptiou,  the  translation  should  be  uniform  ;  and  as  the  pre- 
terite and  future  forms  are  intermingled,  both  seem  to  be  here  used  for  the 
present,  which  is  given  by  Luther  and  most  of  the  late  writers. — The  last 
clause  is  understood  by  Henderson  and  others  as  denoting  that  they  do  not 
disarm  or  undress  themselves  for  sleep.  But  as  the  last  verb  alway  de- 
notes violent  separation,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  whole  clause  relates 
to  accidental  interruptions  of  the  march.  The  question  raised  by  Hende- 
werk  and  Henderson  as  to  the  kind  of  girdle  here  referred  to,  is  of  no  exc- 
geticul  importance,  as  it  is  only  joined  with  shoes  to  represent  the  dress  in 
general. — In  him  may  be  either  put  collectively  for  in  them,  or  as  J.  D. 
Michaelis  supposes,  may  refer  to  the  amii/ ;  and  Hendewerk  accordingly 
hns  it  slumbers  not,  &c. — The  distinction  made  bv  some  between  C'lr  and 
]^y.  (Cocceius :  non  dormitat,  muito  minus  donnit)  is  unnecessary  here, 
where  the  verbs  seem  to  be  used  as  mere  poetical  equivalents. 

28.  The  description  is  continued,  but  with  special  reference  to  their  wea- 
pons and  their  meaus  of  conveyance.  For  the  fonner,  bows  and  arrows  are 
here  put;  and  for  the  latter,  horses  and  chariots  (sec  ch.  ii.  7).  Whose 
arrows  are  shai'j)ened  and  all  his  botes  lent  (literally  trod  upon)  ;  the  hoofs  of 
his  horsrs  like  riint  (or  adamant)  are  reckoned,  and  his  whcds  like  a  irhirl- 
trind,  in  rapidity  and  violence  of  motion. — Gesenius,  Henderson,  and  others, 
omit  the  relative  at  the  beginning,  and  Junius  renders  it  as  a  conjunction 
(quia).  But  it  serves  to  make  the  connection  with  the  verse  preceding 
much  more  close  and  sensible. — ^As  Q'r^-r*,  like  the  Latin  acntae,  is  a  par- 
ticiple, the  common  version  (sharp)  does  not  fully  express  its  meaning. 
Lideed,  from  what  is  said  of  the  bows  immediately  afterwards,  the  pro- 
minent idea  would  seem  to  be  not  that  the  arrows  were  sharjy,  but  that  they 
were  already  sharpened,  implying  present  readiness  for  use. — The  bows  be- 
ing trod  upon  has  reference  to  the  ancient  mode  of  stringing,  or  rather  of 
shooting,  the  bow  being  large,  and  made  of  metal  or  hard  wood.  Arrian  says 
expressly,  in  describing  the  use  of  the  bow  by  the  Lidian  infantry  *<  placing 
it  on  the  ground,  and  stepping  on  it  with  the  left  foot,  so  they  shoot  (oDr&i; 
Jxro^fvouffi),  drawing  the  string  back  to  a  great  distance."  (See  the  original 
passage  in  Henderson.) — The  passive  verb  ^-^*n.y  cannot  be  accurately  ren- 
dered, they  resemble  (Gesen.  Hitzig),  nor  even  they  are  to  be  counted  (Augusti, 
DeWette),  but  means  they  are  counted  (Cocceius,  Ewald),  the  preterite  form 
implying  that  they  had  been  tried  and  proved  so. — The  future  form  given 
to  this  whole  verse  by  Calvin  and  Junius,  and  to  the  last  clause  by  Lowth 
and  Barnes,  greatly  impairs  its  unity  and  force  as  a  description. 

29.  By  a  sudden  transition,  the  enemy  are  here  represented  as  lions,  roar- 
ing, growling,  seizing  their  pray,  and  carrying  it  off  without  resistance  ;  a 
lively  picture,  especially  to  an  oriental  reader,  of  the  boldness,  fierceness, 
quickness,  and  success  of  the  attack  here  threatened.  Se  has  a  roar  like 
the  lioness,  and  he  shall  roar  like  tlie  young  lions,  and  shall  growl,  and  seize 
the  prey,  and  secure  it,  none  delivering  (t.  e.  and  none  can  rescue  it). — Coc- 
ceius, Yitringa,  and  the  modem  writers,  use  the  present  tense,  as  in  the 
foregoing  yerses,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  description.  But  there  the 
preterite  and  future  forma  are  mingled,  whereas  here  the  future  is  alone  used. 
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unless  the  textual  reading  a«C^  be  retained,  and  even-then  the  Vav  may  be 
regarded  as  conversive.     Besides,  this  seems  to  be  the  turning-point  between 
description  and  prediction.   .  Having  told  what  the  enemy  b,  he  now  tella 
what  he  will  do.    It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  future  form  used 
by  the  ancient  versions,  by  Calvin,  and  by  Luther,  who  is  fond  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  employs  it  in  tiie  two  forejjoing  verses. — ^Most  of  the  modem 
writers  follow  Bochart  in  explaining  fi<*5^  to  denote  the  lioness,  which  is  tho 
more  natural  in  this  case  from  the  mention  of  the  young  lions  immediately 
afterwards.     The  image,  as  Henderson  suggests,  may  be  that  of  a  lioness 
attended  by  her  whelps,  or  rather  by  her  yonng  ones  which  are  old  enough 

to  roar  and  seek  their  prey  (see  Ezek.  xix.  2,  3,  and  Gesenius,  s.  v.). Xbe 

meaning  of  12*^.2.!  is  not  •*  he  shall  embrace"  (Viiigate  ample.vabitar)/nor  *«b 


shall  gather  spoil"  (CiUvin  spolia  corradet),  nor  *•  he  shall  let  it  go' '  in  ^^ 
before  devouring  it  (Luzatto) ;  but  he  shall  carry  it  otf  safe,  place  it   * 
safety,  or  secure  it  (Evvald :  tobt  und  nimmt  den  Raub  und  sichert  ihn  ohno 


Better). 

30.  The  roaring  of  the  lion  suggests  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  and  thus  a 
beautiful  transition  is  elfectod  from  the  one  figure  to  the  other,  in  describin-/ 
the  catastrophe  of  all  these  judgments.     Israel  is  threatened  by  a  raging  sea' 
and  looking  landward,  sees  it  growing  dark  there,  until,  after  a  brief  fluctua- 
tion, the  darkness  becomes  total.     And  he  (the  enemy)  shall  roar  against 
him  (Israel)  in  that  day  like  the  roaring  of  a  sea.     And  he  shall  look  to  the 
landy  and  behold  darkness  !     Anguish  and  light  I     It  is  d  irk  in  the  clouds 
thereof  {i.  e.  of  thejanJ,  the  skies  above  it). — The  Vulgate,  Peshito,  and  a 
gi-eat  majority  of  modern  writers,  disregard  the  ^lasoretic  accents,  and  con- 
nect ^r*^  with  "IV,  and  "»i^  with  "^IVn.     Knobel  appears  to  be  the  first  who 
observed  that  this  arrangement  involves  the  necessity  of  vowel-changes  also, 
as  we  must  then  read  ^V  for  1>^  and  IIX)  for  l^N}.     Those  who  adopt  this 
intei"pretation,  either  read  darkness  of  anguish  (Vulgate,  Hitzig,  Knobel)  or 
darkness  and  anguish  (Eng.  Vs.),  or  darkness^  anguish  (Hendewerk).     Vit- 
ringa  still  construes  "i^^  separately,  "  as  for  the  light,"  but  the  others  con- 
nect it  with  ^^n  directly,  "  and  the  light  is  dark,"  &c.     The  only  objection 
to  the  Masoretic  interpretation  (which,  although  retained  by  Cocceius,  Bo- 
senmiiUer,  Gresenins,  and  Maurer,  is  not  the  conmion  one,  as  Hitzig  repre- 
sents), is  the  alleged  incongruity  of  making  light  and  ar.gnish  alternate, 
instead  of  light  and  darkness,  a  rhetorical  nicety  unworthy  of  attention 
where  there  is  at  best  but  a  choice  of  difficulties.     Henderson  says,  indeed, 
that  it  is  '*  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  text,  which  requires  a  state 
of  profound  darkness,  without  any  relieving  glimpses  of  Hght."     But  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  affirm  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  text"  reqoires  the  other  con- 
struction, which  is,  moreover,  recommended  by  its  antiquity,  traditional 
authority,  simplicity,  poetical  beauty,  and  descriptive  truth. — On  the  autho- 
rity of  the  AlcUne  and  Complutensian  text  of  the  Septuagint,  Lowth  supposes 
an  omission  in  the  Hebrew,  which  he  thus  supplies,  **  and  these  shall  look 
to  the  heaven  upward  and  down  to  the  earth."     But,  as  Barnes  has  well 
observed,  **  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  the  expression  defective.     The 
Prophet  speaks  of  the  vast  multitude  that  was  coming  up,  as  a  sea.     On 
that  side  there  was  no  safety.     It  was  natural  to  speak  of  the  other  direction 
as  the  land  or  shore,  and  to  say  that  the  people  would  look  there  for  safety. 
But,  says  he,  there  would  be  no  safety  there ;  all  would  be  darkness."     Hitzig 
supplies  the  supposed  effect  by  putting  "IIK  in  antithesis  to  n^»  '  one  looks 
to  the  earth,  and  behold  the  darkness  of  distress,  and  to  the  light  (i.  e,  the 
sun  or  sky)  &c.'    But  the  introduction  of  the  preposition  is  entirely  arbitrary 
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and  extremely  forced. — Eimchi  and  Jonins  explained  n^B^  to  mean  iJU  ruMif , 
deriTing  it  from  ^  to  destroy  (Hos.  x.  2).  Clericos,  following  an  Arabio 
analogy,  translates  it  in  conclavilmt,  which  aeems  absard.  The  common 
derivation  is  from  ^^^  to  distill  (Dent,  xxxii.  2 ;  xxxiii.  28),  according  to 
which  it  means  the  clouds^  either  strictly,  or  as  a  description  of  the  heavens 
generally.  Lowth,  and  several  of  the  later  Germans,  give  the  particle  a 
cansal  sense,  through  or  &y  reason  of  its  clouds  ;  but  the  proper  local  sense 
of  in  its  clouds  or  skies  is  retained  by  Gesenins,  Ewald,  and  all  the  early 
writers.  The  second  verb  is  taken  indefinitely  by  all  the  modem  Germans 
except  Ewald,  who  translates  it  he  looks,  bnt,  as  if  by  way  of  compensation, 
gives  an  indefinite  meaning  to  the  sofEix  in  I^V  ^hich  he  renders  inter  or 
tipon  one  (liber  einem).  The  nse  of  the  present  tense,  in  rendering  the  first 
clause  by  Cocceius  and  the  later  Germans,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
phrase  in  titat  day,  and  destroys  the  fine  antithesis  between  the  fhtnre  Dn^^ 
and  the  preterite  ^^rn  describing  the  expected  obscuration  as  already  past. 
— Clericus  appears  to  be  alone  in  referring  ^22  to  the  enemy  (solo  adspecta 
terram  Israeliticam  terrebit !).  The  sense  of  the  last  clause,  according  to 
the  Masoretic  interpretation,  is  well  expressed  by  Gesenins,  **  (bald)  Angst, 
(bald)  Licht,"  and  more  paraphrasticolly  by  an  old  French  version,  *<  il  re* 
gardera  vers  la  terre,  mais  voici  il  y  aura  des  ten^bres,  il  y  aura  affliction 
avec  la  lumitre,  il  y  aura  des  tenSbres  an  ciel  audessus  d*elle/' 


CHAPTER   VI. 

This  chapter  contains  a  vision  and  prophecy  of  awfiil  import.  At  an 
early  period  of  his  ministry,  the  Prophet  sees  the  Lord  enthroned  in  the 
temple  and  adored  by  the  Seraphim,  at  whose  voice  the  bouse  is  shaken, 
and  the  Prophet,  smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  own  corruption  and  unworthi- 
ness  to  speak  for  God  or  praise  him,  is  relieved  by  the  application  of  fire 
from  the  altar  to  his  lips,  and  an  assurance  of  forgiveness,  after  which,  in 
answer  to  the  voice  of  God  inquiring  for  a  messenger,  he  offers  himself  and 
is  accepted,  but  with  an  assurance  tihat  his  labours  will  tend  only  to  aggra- 
vate the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  the  people  who  are  threatened  with 
judicial  blindness,  and,  as  its  necessary  consequence,  removal  from  the 
desolated  country  ;  and  the  prophecy  closes  with  a  promise  and  a  threaten- 
ing both  in  one,  to  wit,  that  the  remnant  which  survives  the  threatened 
judgments  shall  experience  a  repetition  of  the  stroke,  but  that  a  remnant 
after  all  shall  continue  to  exist  and  to  experience  God's  mercy. 

The  chapter  naturally  falls  into  two  parts,  the  vision,  vers.  1-3,  and  the 
message  or  prediction,  vers.  9-18.  The  precise  relation  between  these  two 
parts  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  question  is,  whether  the  vision 
is  an  introduction  to  the  message,  or  the  message  an  appendage  to  the 
vision.  Those  who  take  the  former  view  suppose  that  in  order  to  prepare 
the  Prophet  for  a  discouraging  and  painful  revelation,  he  was  fayonred  with 
a  new  view  of  the  divine  majesty  and  of  his  own  unworthiness,  relieved  by 
an  assurance  of  forgiveness,  and  encouraged  by  a  special  designation  to  the 
self-denying  work  which  was  before  him.  Those  who  assume  the  other 
ground  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  chapter  contains  an  account 
of  the  Prophet's  original  induction  into  office,  and  that  the  message  at  the 
close  was  added  to  prepare  him  for  its  disappointments,  or  perhaps  to  try 
his  faith. 

Either  of  these  two  views  may  be  maintained  without  absurdity  and 
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without  materially  affecting  the  details  of  the  interpretation.  The  second 
is  not  only  held  hj  Jewish  writers,  hat  hy  the  majority  of  Christian  inter- 
preters in  modem  times.  The  objection  to  it,  founded  on  the  place  which 
the  chapter  holds  in  the  collection,  is  met  by  some  with  the  assertion,  that 
the  prophecies  are  placed  without  regard  to  chronological  order.  But  as 
this  is  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  as  the  order  is  at  least  prima  facte 
evidence  of  date,  some  of  the  latest  writers  (Ewald  for  example)  hold  that 
the  date  of  the  composition  was  long  posterior  to  that  of  the  event,  and 
one  writer  (EQtzig)  goes  so  far  as  to  assume,  that  this  is  the  latest  of 
Isaiah*s  writings,  and  was  intended  to  exhibit,  in  the  form  of  an  ex  post  facto 
prophecy,  the  actual  result  of  his  official  experience.  This  extravagant 
hypothesis  needs  no  refutation,  and  neither  that  of  Ewald,  nor  the  common 
one,  which  makes  this*  the  first  of  Isaiah's  writings,  should  be  assumed 
without  necessity,  that  is,  without  something  in  the  chapter  itself  for- 
bidding us  to  refer  it  to  any  other  date  than  the  beginning  of  Isaiah*s 
ministry.  But  the  chapter  contains  nothing  which  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  at  any  period  of  that  ministry,  and  some  of  its  expressions 
seem  to  favour,  if  they  do  not  require,  the  hypothesis  of  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  office.  The  idea  of  so  solemn  an  inauguration  is  affecting  and 
impressive,  but  seems  hardly  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  presumption  arising 
from  the  order  of  the  prophecies  in  favour  of  the  other  supposition,  which 
requires  no  facts  to  be  assumed  without  authority,  and  although  less  strik- 
ing, is  at  least  as  safe. 

1.  In  the  year  that  king  Uzziah  died  (T3.C.  758^,  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting 
on  a  throne  high  and  lifted  up,  ami  his  skirts  (the  train  of  his  royal  robe) 
filing  the  palace,  or  taking  the  last  word  in  its  more  specific  sense,  the 
temple,  so  called  as  being  the  palace  of  the  great  King.  '*  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time"  (John  i.  18),  and  God  himself  hath  said,  '<  There 
shall  no  man  see  me  and  live"  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20).  Yet  we  read  not  only  that 
*'  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God  *'  (Mat.  v.  8),  but  that  Jacob  said,  "  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face  '*  (Gen.  xxxii.  80).  It  is  therefore  plain  that 
the  phrase  *'  to  see  God  '*  is  employed  in  different  senses,  and  that  al- 
though his  essence  is  and  must  be  invisible,  he  may  be  seen  in  the 
manifestation  of  his  gloiy  or  in  human  form.  The  first  of  these  senses  is 
given  here  by  the  Targum  and  Grotius,  the  last  by  Clericus,  with  more 
probability,  as  the  act  of  sitting  on  a  throne  implies  a  human  form,  and 
Ezekiel  likewise  in  prophetic  vision  saw,  "  upon  the  likeness  of  a  throne, 
an  appearance  as  the  likeness  of  a  man  above  upon  it  "  (Ezek.  i.  26).  It  has 
been  a  general  opinion  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  that  in  every  such  mani- 
festation it  was  God  the  Son  who  thus  revealed  himself.  In  John  xii.  41, 
it  is  said  to  have  been  Christ^s  glory  that  Isaiah  saw  and  spoke  of,  while 
Paul  cites  vers.  9  and  10  (Acts  xxviii.  25,  26)  as  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  seems  needless  to  inquire  whether  the  Prophet  saw  this  sight 
with  his  bodily  eyes,  or  in  a  dream,  or  in  an  ecstasy,  since  the  effect  upon 
his  own  mind  must  have  been  the  same  in  either  case.  It  is  also  a  ques- 
tion of  no  moment  whether  he  beheld  the  throne  erected  in  the  holy  place, 
or  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  or  in  heaven,  or  as  Jarchi  imagines,  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  scene  of  the  vision  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  not  confined  to  its  exact  dimensions  and 
arrangements.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  what  is  here  recorded  took 
place  before  or  afler  the  death  of  Uzziah.  Those  who  regard  this  as  the 
first  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  forced  to  assume  that  it  belongs  to  the 
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reign  of  Uzziah.  li  ia  also  urged  in  fayoor  of  this  opinion,  that  the  time 
after  his  death  wonld  hare  heen  described  as  the  first  year  of  Jotham.  The 
design,  however,  may  have  been  to  fix,  not  the  reign  in  which  he  saw  the 
Tision,  but  the  nearest  remarkable  event.  Besides,  thejirsi  year  of  Jotham 
woald  have  been  ambignons,  because  his  reign  is  reckoned  from  two  different 
epochs,  the  nalnral  death  of  bis  father,  and  his  civil  death,  when  smitten  with 
the  leprosy,  after  which  he  resided  in  a  separate  Loose,  and  the  government 
was  administered  by  Jotham  as  prince-regent,  who  was  therefore  virtually 
king  before  he  was  snch  formally,  and  is  accordingly  described  in  the  very 
same  context  as  having  reigned  sixteen  and  twenty  years  (2  Kings  xv.  80, 
88).  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  by  Uzziah' s  death  the  Prophet  here 
intends  his  leprosy,  as  the  Targnm  and  some  of  the  rabbins  suppose,  but 
merely  that  the  mention  of  Uzziah  is  no  proof  that  the  vision  was  seen 
before  he  died. — Abarbenel  and  RosenmiUler  refer  the  epithets  high  and 
lo/iy  to  the  Lord,  as  in  chap.  h-ii.  15,  and  Calvin  understands  by  the  train 
the  edging  of  the  cloth  which  covered  the  throne.  But  the  common  ex- 
planation is  in  either  case  more  natural.  The  conjunction  before  '"'?7^  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  >^\'}  understood  (Hendewerk),  or  rendered  also 
(English  version),  but  explained  as  an  example  of  a  common  Hebrew  idiom 
which  prefixes  this  particle  to  the  apodosis  of  a  sentence,  especially  when 
the  first  clause  contains  a  specification  of  time.  It  is  hero  substantially 
equivalent  to  then,  and  is  so  rendered  by  Junius  and  Tremellius,  Gesenius, 
Henderson,  and  others. 

2.  He  sees  the  Lord  not  onlv  enthroned  but  attended  bv  his  ministers. 
Seraphim,  burning  spirits,  stumUiifj  alove  it,  the  throne,  or,  above  him 
that  sat  upon  it.  Si.r  irin/fs,  six  iciiif/s,  to  one,  i,  e.  to  each.  IJ'ith  two  he 
covers  his  iace,  as  a  sign  of  reverence  towards  God,  and  with  two  he  covers 
his  feet,  for  the  same  pui-pose,  or  to  conceal  himself  from  mortal  view,  and 
tcith  ttco  he  flies,  to  execute  God's  will.  The  Hebrew  word  seraphim  is 
retained  by  the  Septuagint,  Peshito,  and  Vulgate,  but  by  the  Targum  para- 
phrased as  hohj  ministers.  It  is  rightly  explained  by  Kirnchi  and  Abulwalid 
as  meaning  angels  of  fire,  from  ^jy  to  bum,  the  name  being  descriptive 
either  of  their  essence,  or,  as  Clericus  supposes,  of  their  ardent  love,  or  ac- 
cording to  Grotius,  of  God's  wrath  which  they  execute.  Lightfoot  supposes 
a  particular  allusion  to  the  burning  of  the  temple,  which  is  needless  and  un- 
natural. This  reference  to  heat  as  well  as  light,  to  something  terrible  as 
well  as  splendid,  does  away  with  Gesenius*s  oljection  that  the  root  means  to 
bum,  not  to  shine,  and  also  with  his  own  derivation  of  the  noun  firom  the 
Arabic  .    ;.  j^^  nolle,  because  angels  are  the  nobility  of  heaven,  and  Michael 


is  called  one  of  the  chief  princes  (Don.  x.  18).  Still  less  attention  is  due 
to  the  notion  that  the  word  is  connected  in  its  origin  with  Serapis  (Hitzig) 
and  signifies  serpents  (Umbreit),  sphinxes  (Knobel),  mixed  forms  like  the 
chembim  (Ewald),  or  the  cherabim  themselves  (Hendewerk).  The  word 
occurs  elsewhere  only  as  the  name  of  the  fienj  serpejtts  of  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxi.  6,  8 ;  Dent.  viii.  15),  described  by  Isaiah  (xiv.  29 ;  xxx.  6)  as 
fiying  seiyents.  The  transfer  of  the  name  to  beings  so  dissimilar  rests  on 
their  possession  of  two  ccmmon  attributes.  Both  are  described  as  winged, 
and  both  as  burning.  Umbreit  considers  standing  as  synommous  with  seir- 
ing,  becouse  servants  are  often  said  in  the  Old  Testament  to  stand  before 
their  masters. — But  it  is  better  to  retain  the  proper  menniog,  not  as  imply- 
ing necessarily  that  they  rested  en  the  corth  or  any  other  solid  surface,  tut 
that  they  were  stationary,  even  in  the  air.     This  will  remove  all  objection 
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to  the  Tersion  above  him,  which  may  also  be  explained  as  describing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  persons  in  a  standii^  and  sitting  postnre.  There  is  no  need 
therefore  of  the  rendering  above  it,  which  is  given  in  our  Bible,  nor  of  taking 
the  compoond  preposition  in  the  unnsual  sense  of  near  (Grotins,  Henderson), 
or  near  above  (Junius),  around  (Sept.  Gesen.  EtraJd),  or  around  above 
(Targ.  Cocceius,  Arg.  Umbr.)  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  six  iri/i/ys  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  distributive  pronoun  (Gesen.  §  118,  5.)  The  version 
six  pairs  of  icinffs  rests  on  an  entire  misconception  of  the  Hebrew  dual, 
which  is  never  a  periphrasis  of  the  number  two,  but  is  simply  a  peculiar 
plural  form  belonging  to  nouns  which  denote  things  that  natumlly  exist  in 
pairs.  Hence  the  numeral  prefixed  always  denotes  the  number,  not  of  pairs, 
but  of  individual  objects.  (See  Ewald's  Heb.  Gr.  §  365).  The  future  form 
of  the  verbs  denotes  continued  and  habitual  action.  According  to  Origen, 
there  were  only  two  seraphs,  and  these  were  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  who 
are  here  described  as  covering,  not  their  own  face  and  feet,  but  the  face  and 
feet  of  the  Father,  to  imply  that  although  they  ai*e  his  revealers,  they  con- 
ceal the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  etemitv.  Jerome  denounces  this  in- 
genious  whim  as  impious,  but  retains  the  same  constniction  (faciem  ejus, 
pedes  ejus).  The  Cbaldee  paraphrase  is,  "with  two  he  covered  his  face,  lest 
he  should  see ;  with  two  he  covered  his  body,  lest  he  should  be  seen  ;  and 
with  two  he  sened.''  The  covering  of  the  feet  may,  however,  according  to 
oriental  usage,  be  regarded  as  a  reverential  act,  equivalent  in  import  to  the 
hiding  of  the  face. 

8.  He  now  describes  the  seraphim  as  praising  God  in  an  alternate  or 
responsive  doxology.  And  this  cried  to  this,  i,  e.  to  one  another,  and  said, 
Hohjj  Hohj,  Hoh/,  (is J  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  fulness  of  the  whole  earth, 
that  which  fills  the  whole  earth,  is  his  glory!  It  was  commonly  agreed 
among  the  Fathers,  that  only  two  seraphim  are  mentioned  here,  and  this 
opinion  is  maintained  by  Hendewerk.  It  cannot  be  proved,  however,  from 
the  words  this  to  this,  which  are  elsewhere  used  in  reference  to  a  greater 
"number.  (See  Exod.  xiv.  20  ;  xxxri.  10 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  16.)  Clericus  explains 
this  to  this  as  relating  not  to  the  cry  but  the  position  of  those  crying,  alter 
ad  alterum  convenus.  Rosenmiiller  understands  the  triune  repetition  as  im- 
plying that  the  words  were  uttered  first  by  one  choir,  then  by  another,  and 
lastly  by  the  two  together,  which  is  a  very  artificial  hypothesis.  The  allu- 
sion to  the  Trinity  in  this  r^/ffay/cv  is  the  more  probable  ^because  difierent 
parts  of  the  chapter  are  referred  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  three  persons 
of  the  Godhead.  Calvin  and  Cocceius  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
cannot  be  proved  from  this  expression,  and  that  a  like  repetition  is  used  else- 
where simply  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  See  for  example  Jer.  vii.  4,  xxii.  9 ; 
Ezek.  xxi.  27.  But  according  to  J.  H.  Michaelis,  even  there  the  idea  of 
trinity  in  unity  was  meant  to  be  suggested  (cum  unitate  conjuncta  tripli- 
eitas).  Hohj  is  here  understood  by  most  interpreters  as  simply  denoting 
moral  purity,  which  is  certainly  the  prominent  idea.  Most  probably,  however, 
it  denotes  the  whole  divine  perfection,  that  which  separates  or  distinguishes 
between  God  and  his  creatures.  "  I  am  God  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One  in 
the  midst  of  thee,"  Hos.  3d.  9.  On  the  etymology  and  usage  of  this  word, 
see  Hengstenberg  on  Ps.  xxii.  4,  and  xxix.  9.  Grotius  strangely  restricts  its 
import  by  referring  it  in  this  case  to  God's  righteousness  in  dealing  with  the 
king  and  people.  XJmbreit  supposes  the  idea  of  a  separate  or  personal  God, 
as  opposed  to  the  pantheistic  notion,  to  be  included  in  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  Grotius  and  Junius  understand  by  )'^Xn"73  all  the  land ;  Luther  and 
Hendewerk,  all  lands;  the  last  of  which,  although  inaccurate  in  form,  is 
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really  synonymoaa  with  all  the  earth,  and  the  former  ia  forbidden  by  the 
atrength  of  Uio  ezpreaaiona  in  the  text  and  context.  Clericoa  makea  glory 
not  the  anbject  bat  the  predicate :  thefulnen  of  the  earth,  all  that  the  earth 
contains,  is  thy  glory,  or  promotes  it.  Bat  the  common  constraction  is  sas- 
tained  by  the  analogy  of  chap.  viii.  8,  yrhere  fidneas  of  the  earth  is  the  predi- 
cate, and  that  of  the  prayer  and  prediction  in  Ps.  IxxiL  19  (let  the  whole 
earth  be  filled  with  his  gfory),  and  Nam.  ziv.  21  (all  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  JehoToh).  The  words  may  have  reference  not  only  to  the 
present  bat  the  fatare,  implying  that  the  jadgments  aboat  to  be  denoanced 
against  the  Jews,  shoald  be  connected  with  the  general  difiasion  of 
God*s  glory.  There  may  also  be  allusion  to  the  cload  which  filled  the 
temple,  as  if  he  had  said,  the  presence  of  God  shall  no  longer  be  restricted 
to  one  place,  bat  the  whole  earth  shall  be  fall  of  it.  By  the  glory  of  God 
J.  H.  Michaelis  anderstands  his  essence  (Wesen)  or  God  himself.  Bat  the 
idea  of  special  manifestation  seems  to  be  not  only  expressed  bat  prominent. 
The  same  writer  renders  nW2V  l^^r^^,  here  and  elsewhere,  God  of  gods. 
Clericas  as  asaal  makes  it  mean  God  nf  armies  or  battles.  The  Hebrew 
word  is  retained  by  the  Septnagint,  Lather,  Augusti,  and  Umbreit  The  ase 
of  the  preterite  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  is  probably  euphonic.  The 
Vav  has  no  conversive  influence,  because  not  preceded  by  a  future  verb 
(Nordh.  §  219). 

4.  The  effect  of  this  doxology,  and  of  the  whole  sapematural  appearance, 
is  described.  Then  stirred,  or  shook,  the  has*is  of  the  thresholds  at  the  voice 
that  cried,  or  at  the  voice  of  the  one  crying^  and  the  house  is  filled  with 
smoke.  The  words  0^99?  TVi^H  are  explained  to  mean  the  lintel  or  upper 
part  of  the  door-frame,  by  the  Septnagint,  Luther,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis. 
The  Yulgate  gives  the  second  word  the  sense  of  hinges  (superliminaria 
cardinum).  It  is  now  commonly  admitted  to  mean  thresholds,  and  the 
other  word  foundations.  The  common  version,  posts,  is  also  given  by 
Clericus  and  Yitringa.  The  door  may  be  particularly  spoken  of,  because 
the  prophet  was  looking  through  it  from  the  court  without  into  the  interior. 
The  participle  crying  may  agree  with  voice  directly,  voce  damante  (Junius 
and  Tremellins),  or  with  seraph  understood.  Clericas  makes  it  a  collective^ 
at  the  voice  of  those  crying,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Gesenius  and  others ; 
but  Hendewerk  snpposes  the  singular  form  to  intimate  that  only  one  cried 
at  a  time.  Cocceius  and  J.  H.  Michaelis  anderstand  it  to  mean  every  one 
that  cried.  By  smoke  Enobel  and  others  anderstand  a  cloud  or  vapour 
shewing  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Most  interpreters,  however,  anderstand 
it  in  its  proper  sense  of  smoke,  as  the  natural  attendant  of  the  fire  which 
blazed  about  the  throne  of  God,  or  of  that  which  burned  upon  the  altar, 
as  in  Lev.  xvi.  18,  the  mercy-seat  is  said  to  be  covered  with  a  "  cloud  of 
incense.*'  In  either  case  it  was  intended  to  produce  a  solemn  awe  in  the 
beholder.  The  reflexive  sense,  it  filled  itself,  given  to  the  last  verb  by 
Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit,  is  not  so  natural  as  the  simple 
passive,  it  w€is  filled  or  it  became  full. 

5.  The  Prophet  now  describes  himself  as  filled  with  awe,  not  only  by  the 
presence  of  Jehovah,  bat  also  by  a  deep  impression  of  his  own  sinfulness, 
especially  considered  as  unfitting  him  to  praise  God,  or  to  be  his  messenger, 
and  therefore  represented  as  residing  in  the  organs  of  speech.  And  I  said, 
when  I  saw  and  heard  these  things,  then  I  said.  Woe  is  me,  woe  to  me,  or 
alas  for  me,  a  phrase  expressing  lamentation  and  alarm, /or  I  am  undone, 
or  destroyed,  ySr  a  man  of  impure  lips,  as  to  the  lips,  am  I,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  people  impure  of  lips,  of  impure  lips,  /  am  dtvdling^  and  am 
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therefore  undone,  ybr  the  King^  Jehovah  of  hatta,  my  eyes  have  seen.  The 
allosion  is  not  merely  to  the  ancient  and  preyalent  belief  that  no  one  coold 
see  God  and  live  (Gen.  xxrii.  80  ;  Judges  vi.  22-24,  xiii.  22 ;  Ezod.  iv. 
10»  12 ;  zzziii.  20 ;  1  Sam.  tL  19),  bat  to  the  aggraTation  of  the  danger 
arising  from  the  moral  contrast  between  God  and  the  beholder. — According 
to  an  old  interpretation,  ^H^Q^^  is  a  statement  of  the  reason  why  he  was 
alarmed,  to  wit,  because  he  had  kept  silence,  quia  tacui  (Vulgate),  either 
when  he  heard  the  praises  of  the  seraphim,  or  when  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
spoken  in  God's  name.  The  last  sense  is  preferred  by  Grotius,  the  first  by 
Lowth  (I  am  struck  dumb),  and  with  some  modification  by  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(that  I  must  be  dumb).  This  sense  is  also  given  to  the  verb  by  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  Theodotion,  the  Pcshito,  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint, 
the  common  text  of  which  has  xaraviyvy/xo/,  I  am  smitten  with  compunction. 
Most  other  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  understand  the  word  as  meaning 
I  am  ruined  or  destroyed.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  suggested  by  Vitringa, 
that  an  allusion  was  intended  to  the  meaning  of  the  verb  in  its  ground-form, 
in  order  to  suggest  that  his  guilty  silence  or  unfitness  to  speak  was  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  which  he  felt  to  be  impending.  Above  sixty  manuscripts 
and  several  editions  read  *n013,  which,  as  Henderson  observes,  is  probably 
a  mere  orthographical  variation,  not  affecting  the  sense.  The  lips  are  men- 
tioned as  the  seat  of  his  depravity,  because  its  particular  effect,  then  present 
to  his  mind,  was  in  capacity  to  speak  for  God  or  in  his  praise.  That  it  does 
not  refer  to  official  unfaithfulness  in  his  prophetic  office,  is  apparent  from 
the  application  of  the  same  words  to  the  people.  The  preterite  form  of  the 
verb  implies  that  the  deed  was  already  done  and  the  effect  already  certain. 
The  substitution  of  the  present,  by  Luther  and  many  of  the  late  writers, 
weakens  the  expression. 

6.  He  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  way  in  which  he  was  relieved  from 
this  distress  by  a  symbolical  assurance  of  forgiveness.  And  there  flew  (or 
then  fiew)  to  me  one  of  the  seraphim^  and  in  his  hand  a  live  coal  (or  a  hot 
stone) ;  with  tonga  he  took  it  from  off  (or  from  upon)  the  altar  ;  of  incense,  ac- 
cording to  Hendewerk  and  others,  but  according  to  Grotius,  that  of  burnt- 
offering,  which  stood  without  the  temple  in  the  court  where  the  Prophet  is 
supposed  to  have  been  stationed.  Both  these  interpretations  take  for  granted 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  precise  situation  and  dimensions  of  the 
earthly  temple,  whereas  this  seems  merely  to  have  furnished  the  scenery  of 
the  majestic  vision.  Ejiobel  understands  by  the  altar  the  golden  altar  seen 
by  John  in  heaven,  Rev.  viii.  8,  ix.  18.  Ail  that  is  necessary  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  vision  is,  that  the  scene  presented  was  a  temple,  and  included 
an  altar.  The  precise  position  of  the  altar  or  of  the  Prophet  is  not  only 
unimportant,  but  forms  no  part  of  the  picture  as  here  set  before  us.  As 
n^V?  elsewhere  means  a  pavement,  and  its  verbal  root  to  pave,  and  as  the 
Arabs  call  by  the  same  name  the  heated  stones  which  they  employ  in  cook- 
ing, most  modem  writers  have  adopted  Jerome's  explanation  of  the  word, 
as  meaning  a  hot  stone  taken  from  the  altar,  which  was  only  a  consecrated 
hearth  or  fire-place.  The  old  interpretation  coal  is  retained  by  Hendewerk, 
who  denies  that  stones  were  ever  used  upon  the  altar.  In  the  last  clause 
either  personal  or  the  relative  pronoun  may  be  supplied,  lie  took  it,  or 
which  he  took;  but  the  former  (which  is  given  by  Hendewerk,  De  Wette,  and 
Umbreit)  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  order  of  the  words  in  Hebrew. 
The  word  translated  tongs  is  elsewhere  used  to  signify  the  snuffers  of  the 
golden  candlestick,  and  tongs  are  not  named  among  the  furniture  of  the 
altars ;  but  such  an  implement  seems  to  be  indispensable,  and  the  Hebrew 
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word  may  be  applied  to  anything  in  the  natnre  of  a  forceps. — ^EEitzig  and 
others,  who  regard  the  seraphim  as  serpents,  sphinxes,  or  mixed  forms,  are 
under  the  necessity  of  explainipg  hand  to  mevjifortfoai  or  the  like.  No« 
thing  in  the  whole  passage  implies  any  rariation  from  the  homan  form, 
except  in  the  addition  of  wings,  which  are  expressly  mentioned. 

7.  And  he  caused  it  to  totich  (i.  e,  laid  it  on)  my  mouthy  and  said,  LOf 
this  hath  touched  thy  lips,  and  thy  iniqui'y  is  gone,  and  thy  sin  shtdl  bs 
atoned  for  (or  forgiven).  In  the  Cbaldee  Paraphrase  the  coal  from  off  the 
cdtar  is  transformed  into  a  tcord  from  the  shcchinah,  which  is  pot  into  the 
Prophet's  mouth,  denoting  his  prophetic  inspiration.  So  Jeremiah  says : 
'*  The  Lord  pat  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  my  mouth  ;  and  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Behold,  I  liave  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth'*  (Jer.  i.  9).  And 
Dauiel :  **  One  like  the  similitude  of  the  sons  of  men  touched  my  lips,  then 
I  opened  my  mouth  and  spake**  (Dan.  x.  16).  Hence  the  Rabbins  and 
Grotius  understand  the  act  of  tbu  seraph  in  the  case  before  us  as  a  symbol 
of  prophetic  inspiration.  But  this  leaves  unexplained  the  additional  cir- 
cumstance, not  mentioned  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  or  Daniel,  that  the  Pro- 
phet's lips  were  not  only  touched,  but  touched  Tvith  fire.  This  is  explained 
by  Jerome  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  others  as  a  symbol  of 
purification  in  general.  But  the  mention  of  the  altar  and  the  assurance  uf 
forgiveness,  or  rather  of  atonement,  makes  it  far  more  natural  to  take  the 
application  of  fire  as  a  symbol  of  expiation  by  sacrifice,  although  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose,  with  J.  D.  Micbaelis,  that  the  Prophet  actually  saw  a 
victim  burning  on  the  altar.  The  fire  is  applied  to  the  lips  for  a  twofold 
reason  :  first,  to  shew  that  the  particular  impediment  of  which  the  Prophet 
had  complained  was  done  away ;  and  secondly,  to  shew  that  the  gift  of 
inspiration  is  included,  though  it  does  not  constitute  the  sole  or  chief  mean- 
ing of  the  symbol.  The  giift  of  prophecy  could  scarcely  be  described  as 
having  taken  away  sin,  although  it  might  naturally  accompany  the  work  of 
expiation.  The  preterite  and  future  forms  are  here  combined,  perhaps  to 
intimate,  first,  tbat  the  pardon  was  already  granted,  and  then  that  it  should 
still  continue.  This,  at  least,  seems  better  than  arbitrarily  to  confound  the 
two  as  presents. 

8.  The  assurance  of  forgiveness  produces  its  usual  effect  of  readiness  to 
do  God*s  will.  And  I  heard  the  voice  of  Vie  Lord  saying.  Whom  shall  I 
sendy  and  who  will  go  for  usf  And  I  said'.  Here  am  I  (literally,  behold  me, 
or  h  I  am),  send  me.  The  form  of  expression  in  the  first  clause  may  imply 
that  the  speaker  was  now  invisible,  perhaps  concealed  by  the  smoke  which 
filled  the  house.  According  to  Jerome,  tlie  question  here  recorded  was  not 
addressed  to  Isaiah  himself,  because  it  was  intended  to  elicit  a  spontane- 
ous offer  upon  his  part.  *'  Non  dicit  Dominus  qnem  ire  praecipiat,  sed 
proponit  audientibas  optionem,  ut  voluntas  pi-semium  consequatur.*'  The 
same  idea  is  suggested  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  and  Umbreit.  For  us  is  re- 
garded by  Vitringa  as  emphatic,  **  Who  will  go  for  us,  and  not  for  himself, 
or  any  oUier  object  ?"  But  the  phrase  is  probably  equivalent  to  saying, 
"  Who  will  be  our  messenger  ?**  This  is  the  version  actually  given  by  Luther, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Gesenius.  Most  of  the  other  German  writers  follow 
the  Ynlgate  version,  quis  nobis  ibit  f  The  plural  form  us,  instead  of  f?ie, 
is  explained  by  Gesenius,  Barnes,  and  Knobel,  as  a  mere  pluralis  majesta- 
ticus,  such  as  kings  and  princes  use  at  this  day.  Hitzig  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  that  idiom  among  the  orientals,  either  ancient  or  modem,  and 
undertakes  to  give  a  metaphysical  solution,  by  saying  that  the  speaker  looks 
upon  himself  as  both  the  subject  and  object  of  address.     Kimchi  and 
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Grotias  represent  the  Lord  as  speaking,  not  in  his  own  name  merely,  bat 
in  that  of  his  angelic  cooncil  (tanqnam  de  sententia  concilii  angelomm), 
and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Clericos  and  Bosenmiiller.  The  Peshito 
omits /or  ua  whDe  the  Septoagint  supplies  instead  of  it  the  words  to  thia 
people^  and  the  Targam,  to  teach — ''  Whom  shall  I  send  to  prophesy,  and 
who  will  go  to  teach  ?"  Jerome's  explanation  of  the  plural,  as  implying  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  speaker,  is  approved  by  Calvin,  who  was  doubt- 
ful with  respect  to  the  r^z/ra/iov  in  ver.  8.  This  explanation  is  the  only  one 
that  accounts  for  the  ditfcrence  of  number  in  the  verb  and  pronoun — 
"  Whom  $fialll  send,  and  who  will  go^br  ua  V*  Jerome  compares  it  with 
the  words  of  Christ,  *'  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus  ;  unum  ad  naturam  re- 
ferimus,  sumxia  ad  personarum  diversitatcm.'*  The  phrase  ^^}^  is  the  usual 
idiomatic  Hebrew  answer  to  a  call  by  name,  and  commonly  implies  a  readi- 
ness for  service.  J.  D.  MiL'haelis  translates  it  /  am  ready.  A  beautiful 
commentary  upon  this  effect  of  pardoned  sin  is  afforded  in  David's  peniten- 
tial prayer,  Ps.  li.  12-15. 

9.  The  Prophet  now  receives  his  commission,  together  with  a  solemn  de- 
claration that  his  labours  will  be  fruitless.  This  prediction  is  clothed  in 
the  form  of  an  exhortation  or  command  addressed  to  the  people  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  more  palpably  before  them,  and  of  aggravat- 
ing their  insanity  and  wickedness  in  ruining  themselves  after  such  a  warn- 
ing. And  he  said,  Go  and  say  to  this  people.  Hear  indeed,  or  hear  on,  hut 
understand  not ;  and  see  indeed,  or  contiuue  to  see,  but  know  not.  In  most 
predictions  some  obscurity  of  language  is  required  to  secure  their  full 
accomplishment.  But  here  where  the  blindness  and  infatuation  of  the  people 
are  foretold,  they  are  allowed  an  abundant  opportunity  of  hindering  its  ful- 
filment if  they  will.  Not  only  is  their  insensibility  described  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  implying  extreme  folly  as  well  as  extreme  guilt,  but,  as  if  to 
provoke  them  to  an  opposite  course,  they  are  exhorted,  with  a  sort  of  solemn 
ironv,  to  do  the  verv  thin^  which  would  inevitablv  ruin  them,  but  with  an 
explicit  intimation  of  that  issue  in  the  verse  ensuing.  This  form  of  speech 
is  by  no  means  foreign  from  the  dialect  of  common  life.  As  J.  D. 
Michaelis  well  observes,  it  is  as  if  one  man  should  say  to  another  in  whose 
good  resolutions  and  engagements  he  had  no  faith,  '*  Go  now  and  do  the 
very  opposite  of  all  that  you  have  said.  A  similar  expression  is  employed 
by  Christ  himself  when  he  says  to  the  Jews  (Mat.  xxiii.  82),  Fill  ye  up 
then  tlie  meoAurc  of  your  fatliets.  The  Septuagint  version  renders  the  im- 
peratives as  futures,  and  this  version  is  twice  quoted  in  the  New  Testament 
(Mat.  xiii.  14,  Acts  zxviii.  26),  as  giving  correctly  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  sentence  as  a  prophecy,  though  stripped  of  its  peculiar  form  as  an 
ironical  command.  J.  H.  Michaelis  and  Gesenius  make  even  the  original 
expression  a  strict  prophecy,  by  rendering  the  future  forms  as  futures  pro- 
per (nee  tamen  intelligetis)  on  the  ground  that  ^H  is  sometimes  simply 
equivalent  to  ^,  or  that  the  second  of  two  imperatives  sometimes  expresses 
the  result  dependent  on  the  act  denoted  by  the  first.  But  even  admitting 
these  assertions,  both  of  which  may  be  disputed,  the  predominant  usage  is 
80  clear  as  to  forbid  any  departure  from  the  proper  sense  of  the  imperatives 
without  a  strong  necessity,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  exist.  An- 
other mode  of  softening  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  language  is  adopted 
by  the  Targum,  which  converts  the  sentence  into  a  description  of  the 
people,  *'  who  hear  indeed,  but  understand  not,  and  see  indeed  but  know 
not."  Ewald  and  some  older  writers  understand  Uiis  people  as  a  phrase 
expressive  of  displeasure  and  contempt  intentionally  substituted  for  the 
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phrase  my  jpwplt,  not  only  here  hat  in  several  other  places.  See  for 
example  Exod.  xxxii.  9 ;  Isa.  ix.  16,  xxix.  18 ;  Jer.  vii.  16.  The  idiomatic 
repetition  of  the  verbs  hear  and  Me  is  disregarded  in  translation  by  Lather, 
Clerieos,  and  De  Wette,  and  copied  more  or  less  exactly,  by  the  Septaagint 
(dxoif  dxoutffn,  fikifsrwrti  ^Xf>]/frf),  the  Yalgate  (aadite  aadientes,  videte 
Tiaionem),  Calvin,  Cocceias,  and  Vitringa.  Neither  of  these  methods  con- 
veys the  trae  force  of  the  original  expression,  which  is  clearly  emphatic, 
and  suggests  the  idea  of  distinctness,  clearness  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  or  of 
mere  external  sight  and  hearing  (Aagusti),  or  of  abundant  sight  and  hear- 
ing (J.  H.  Michaelis,  »ujffieientisnme),  or  of  continued  sight  and  hearing 
(Jonias,  indesinentcr),  probably  the  last  which  is  adopted  by  Gesenins,  Hitzig, 
Hendwerk,  Henderson,  and  Ewald.  Maorer  makes  the  prominent  idea  that 
of  repetition  (itemm  iterumqae).  The  idea  of  hearing  and  seeing  without 
perceiving  may  have  been  proverbial  among  the  Jews,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks,  &om  the  examples  given  by  Wetstein  in  his  note  on 
Mat.  xiii.  18.  Demosthenes  expressly  cites  it  as  sl  proverb  (^at^ifila)  o^w- 
rag  fjL^  o^qev  xai  axoCovra;  aiq  axoufiv,  and  the  Prometheus  of  iSschylas 
employs  a  like  expression,  in  describing  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind 
on  which  one  of  the  Greek  scholiasts  observes,  6iiri  vovy  xai  f  ^ovvj^iy  oCx  tly^ov. 
10.  As  the  fore^Toing  verse  contains  a  prediction  of  the  people's  inseusi- 
billtv,  but  under  the  form  of  a  command  or  exhortation  to  themselves,  so 
this  predicts  the  same  event,  as  the  result  of  Isaiah's  labours,  under  the  form 
of  a  command  to  him.  Make  fa t^  gross,  callous,  the  heart  of  this  people, 
«.  e.  their  affections  or  their  minds  in  general,  and  its  ears  make  heavy,  dull 
or  hard  of  hearing,  and  Us  eyes  smear,  close  or  blind,  lest  it  seevoith  its  eyes, 
and  with  its  ears  hear,  and  its  heart  understand,  perceive  or  feel,  and  it  turn 
to  me,  i.  e,  repent  and  be  converted,  and  be  healed,  or  literally  and  one  heal 
it,  the  indefinite  construction  being  equivalent  in  meaning  to  a  passive.  The 
thing  predicted  is  judicial  blindness,  as  the  natural  result  and  righteous  re- 
tribution of  the  national  depravity.  This  end  would  be  promoted  by  the 
very  preaching  of  the  truth,  and  therefore  a  command  to  preach  was  in 
effect  a  command  to  blind  and  harden  them.  The  act  required  of  the 
Prophet  is  here  joined  with  its  ultimate  effect,  while  the  intervening  circum- 
stances, namely,  the  people^s  sin  and  the  withholding  of  God*s  grace,  are 
passed  by  in  silence.  But  although  not  expressed,  they  are  implied,  in  this 
command  to  preach  tJie  people  callous,  blind,  and  deaf,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis 
phrases  it.  The  essential  idea  is  their  insensibility,  considered  as  the  fruit 
of  their  own  depravity,  as  the  execution  of  God's  righteous  judgment,  and 
as  the  only  visible  result  of  Isaiah's  labours.  **  Deus  sic  pnecipit  judiciali- 
ter,  populus  agit  criminaliter,  propheta  autem  ministerialiter '  (J.  H. 
Michaelis).  In  giving  Isaiah  his  commission,  it  was  natural  to  make  the 
last  of  these  ideas  prominent,  and  hence  the  form  of  exhortation  or  com- 
mand in  which  the  prophecy  is  here  presented.  Make  them  insensible,  not 
by  an  immediate  act  of  power,  nor  by  any  direct  influence  whatever,  but  by 
doing  your  duty,  which  their  wickedness  and  God's  righteous  judgments 
will  allow  to  have  no  other  effect.  In  this  sense  the  prophet  might  be  said 
to  preach  them  callous.  In  other  cases,  where  his  personal  agency  no  longer 
needed  to  be  set  forth  or  alluded  to,  the  verse  is  quoted,  not  as  a  command, 
but  a  description  of  the  people,  or  as  a  declaration  of  God's  agency  in  mak- 
ing them  insensible.  Thus  in  Mat.  xiii.  15,  and  in  Acts  xxviii.  26,  the 
Septuagint  version  is  retained,  in  which  the  people's  own  guilt  is  the  pro- 
minent idea — '*  for  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  they  have  closed,  lc8t,'*  &c.    In  John 
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ni.  40,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sentence  takes  a  new  form,  in  order  to  brinir 
out  distinctly  the  idea  of  judicial  blindness — *•  he  hath  blinded  their  ejeS 
and  hardened  their  heart,  lest,"  &c.     Both  these  ideas  are  in  fact  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  though  its  forms  are  different,  in  order  to 
suit  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  originally  uttered.     There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  of  supposing,  with  Cocceius,  that  the  verbs  in  ihe  first  clause  are 
infinitives  with  preterites  understood  (impiDguando  inipinguavit — aggra- 
vando  aggravavit — oblincndo  obli%'it),  to  which  there  is  besides  a  philological 
objection  {vide  mpra,  chap.  v.  o).     The  paraphrase  in  John  no  more  proves 
that  the  verse  mui»t  be  directly  descriptive  of  God  s  agency,  than  that  in 
Acts  and  Matthew  proves  that  it  must  be  descriptive  of  the  people's  own 
agency,  which  sense  is  actually  put  upon  Cocceius's  construction  by  Abar- 
benel,  who  first  proposed  it,  and  who  thinks  that  the  verbs  must  either  be 
reflexive — **  the  heart  of  this  people  has  made  itself  fat,  their  ears  have 
made  themselves  heavy,  their  eyes  have  shut  themselves, **^-or  must  all 

agree  with  12? — *'  the  heart  of  this  people  has  made  itself  fat,  it  has  made 
their  ears  heavy,  it  has  closed  their  eyes.''  That  a  divine  agency  is  really 
implied,  though  not  expressed  as  Cocceius  supposes,  is  clear  from  the 
paraphrase  in  John  xii.  40,  and  creates  no  difficulty  here  that  is  not  com- 
mon to  a  multitude  of  passages,  so  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  explain- 
ing it  away  in  this  one  instance.  *'  Absque  hoc  testimonio,**  says  Jerome, 
*'  manet  eadem  quiestio  in  ecclesiis,  et  aut  cum  ista  solventur  et  cetene, 
aut  cum  ceteris  et  hcec  indissolubilis  erit.** — The  same  considerations  which 
have  been  presented  render  it  unnecessary  to  suppose,  with  Henderson  and 
others,  that  the  command  to  blind  and  harden  is  merely  a  command  to  pre- 
dict that  the  people  will  be  blind  and  hard ;  a  mode  of  explanation  which 
may  be  justified  in  certain  cases  by  the  context  or  by  exegetical  necessity, 
but  which  is  here  gratuitous  and  therefere  inadmissible. — Gesenius,  Augusti, 
and  De  Wette,  understand  by  heart  the  seat  of  the  affections,  and  accord- 
ingly translate  p^J  hy  feel ;  but  the  constant  usage  of  the  latter  in  the  sense 
of  understanding  or  perceiving  seems  to  require  that  the  former  should  be 
taken  to  denote  the  whole  mind  or  rational  soul.  The  ancient  versions  take 
1327  as  an  ablative  of  instrument,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  Luther, 
the  English  Version  (with  their  heart),  Junius,  Yitrioga,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Lowth,  Augusti,  and  Henderson.  Calvin  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  verb 
(cor  ejus  intelligat),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  Umbreit.  The  last  construction  is  more  simple  in  itself,  but  breaks 
the  uniformity  of  the  sentence,  as  the  other  verbs  of  this  clause  all  agree 
with  people  as  their  subject. — Clericus  takes  K^i  as  a  noun  and  reads  leai 
there  be  Jtealing,  and  the  same  sense  is  put  upon  it  as  a  verb  by  Junius  and 
Yitringa.  The  Septuagint  and  Yulgate  substitute  the  first  for  the  third 
person,  and  I  lieal  them.  Cocceius  refers  the  verb  to  God  directly,  lest  he 
heal  them,  in  accordance  with  his  explanation  of  the  first  clause.  Most  of 
the  modem  writers  assume  an  impersonal  or  indefinite  construction,  which 
may  either  be  resolved  into  a  passive  (Gksenius.  De  Wette,  Henderson),  or 
retained  in  the  translation  (Hitzig,  Maurer,  Hendewerk,  Ewald).  Eimchi 
explains  the  healing  mention  to  be  pardon  following  repentance.  The  re- 
presentlttion  of  sin  as  a  spiritual  malady  is  frequent  in  the  Scriptures. 
Thus  David  prays  (Ps.  xli.  4),  **  Heal  my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against 
thee."  Instead  of  heal^  in  the  case  before  us,  the  Targum  and  Peshito 
huve /orgtve,  which  is  substituted  likewise  in  the  quotation  or  rather  the 
allusion  to  this  verse  in  Mark  iv.  12. 

11.  And  I  said,  How  long,  Lord  f    And  he  said,  Until  that  cities  are 
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desolate  for  want  of  an  inhahitantf  and  houses  for  want  of  men^  and  the 
land  shall  he  desolated,  a  tcaste,  or  utterly  desolate.  The  spiritual  death  of 
the  people  should  be  followed  by  external  desolation.  Hitzig  understands 
the  Prophet  to  ask  how  long  he  must  be  the  bearer  of  this  thankless  mes- 
sage ;  but  the  common  explanation  is  no  doubt  the  true  one,  that  he  asks 
how  long  the  blindness  of  the  peeplo  shall  continue,  and  is  told  until  it 
ruins  them  and  drives  them  from  their  country.  Grotius  supposes  a  par- 
ticular allusion  to  Sennacherib's  invasion,  Clericus  to  that  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar ;  but  as  the  foregoing  description  is  repeatedly  applied  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  our  Saviour,  the 
threatening  must  be  equally  extensive,  and  equivalent  to  saying  that 
land  should  be  completely  wasted,  not  at  one  time  but  repeatedly. 
Kimchi,  who  also  understands  the  verse  as  referring  to  the  Babylonian  con- 
quest, fiuds  a  climax  in  the  language,  which  is  much  more  appropriate 
however  when  applied  to  successive  poriods  and  events. — The  acumulatirn 
of  particles  CJjt  "X^  Tg  is  supposed  by  Hendersou  to  indicate  a  long  lapse 
of  time ;  but  it  saems  to  differ  from  the  simnlc  form  onlv  as  until  ditfers 
from  until  that  or  until  when*  On  the  meaning  of  \*^'Q  vide  sttpra, 
chap.  V.  9. 

12.  This  verse  continues  the  answer  to  the  Prophet's  question  in  the 
verso  preceding.  And  (until)  JeJiovah  shall  have  put  far  r^  (removed  to  a 
distance)  the  nun  (or  people  of  the  country),  and  great  (much  or  abundant) 
shall  he  that  which  is  left  (of  unoccupied  forsaken  ground)  in  the  midst  of 
the  land.  This  is  little  more  than  a  repatition,  in  other  words,  of  the  de- 
claration in  the  verse  preceding.  The  Scptuagint  and  Vnlgita  mike  the 
last  clause  not  a  threatening  but  a  promise  that  tliose  left  in  the  land  shall 
be  multiplied.  Clericus  and  Lowth  understand  it  to  mean  ''  there  shall  be 
many  a  deserted  woman  in  the  land."  Gesenius,  "  many  ruins.*'  Ewald, 
**  a  great  vacancy  or  void  (Leere)."  Most  other  writers  take  njlTg  as  an 
abstract,  meaning  desolation  or  desertion.  But  the  simplest  construction 
seems  to  be  that  of  Henderson  and  Enobel,  who  make  it  agree  with  the 
land  itself,  and  understand  the  clause  as  threatening  that  there  shall  be  a 
great  extent  of  unoccapied  forsaken  land.  The  terms  of  this  verse  may  be 
applied  to  all  the  successive,  desolations  of  the  country,  not  excepting  that 
most  extreme  and  remarkable  of  all  which  exists  at  the  present  moment. 

18.  The  chapter  closes  with  a  repetition  and  extension  of  the  threatening, 
but  in  such  a  form  as  to  involve  a  promise  of  the  highest  import.  While  it 
is  threatened  that  the  stroke  shall  be  repeated  on  the  remnant  that  survives 
its  first  inflction,  it  is  promised  that  there  shall  be  such  a  remnant  after  every 
repetition  to  the  last.  And  ye<— even  after  the  entire  desolation  which  had 
first  been  mentioned —  in  tt — the  desolated  land — (there  shall  remain)  a  tenth 
or  tithe — here  put  indefinitely  for  a  small  proportion— anc?  (even  this  tenth) 
.sJiall  return  and  he  for  a  consuming — ».  c.  shaU  again  be  consumed — but  still 
not  utterly,  for — like  the  terehinth  and  like  the  oak — the  two  most  common 
forest  trees  of  Palestine — which  in  falling — in  their  fallen  state,  or  when 
felled — have  substance  or  vitality  in  tliem — so  a  holy  seed  shall  be,  or  is  the 
whstance — vital  principle — of  it — the  tenth  or  remnant  which  appeared  to  be 
destroyed.  However  frequently  the  people  may  seem  to  be  destroyed,  there 
shall  still  be  a  surviving  remnant,  and  however  frequently  that  very  remnant 
may  appear  to  perish,  there  shall  still  be  a  remnant  of  the  remnant  left,  and 
this  indestructible  residuum  shall  be  the  holy  seed,  the  true  Church,  the 
\i7ti/La  xar  \xKoyiiv  x/^otroi  (Rom.  xi.  5).  This  prediction  was  fulfilled,  not 
once  for  all,  but  again  and  again ;  not  only  in  the  vine-dressers  and  husband-* 
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men  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  atierwarda  destroyed  in  Egypt ;  not  only 
in  the  remnant  that  sorviTed  the  destmction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans, 
and  increased  ontil  again  destroyed  by  Adrian ;  but  in  the  present  existence 
of  the  Jews  as   a  /peculiar  people,  notwithstanding  the  temptations  to 
amalgamate  with  others,  notwithstanding  persecatioDS  and  apparent  extirpa- 
tions ;  a  fact  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  prediction  that  *'  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved  "  (Rom.  xi.  2G).     As  in  many  former  instances,  thronghont 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  under  both  dispensations,  "  even  so,  at 
this  present  time  also,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace." 
The  reference  of  lioly  seed  to  Christ  (as  in  Gal.  iii.  IG)  restricts  the  verse  to 
the  times  before  the  advent,  and  is  here  forbidden  by  the  application  of  the 
Hebrew  phrase  to  Israel  in  general  (Ezra  ix.  2,  Comp.  Isaiah  iv.  3,  Ixv.  9), 
a  meaning  which  is  here  not  changed  bat  only  limited,  upon  the  principio 
that  ''  they  are  not  all  Israel  which  ore  of  Israel  '*  (R3m.  ix.  6).     As  thus 
explained,  the  threatening  of  the  versa  involves  a  promise.     There  is  no 
need  therefore  of  attempting  to  convert  it  into  a  mere  promise,  by  giving  to 
"^J??  the  active  sense  of  consuming  or  destroying  enemies  (Da  Dieu),  or  by 
making  nyj'  signify  return  from  exile  (Calvin),  ani  connecting  ^>!3?  with 
what  follows — **be  destroyed  like  the  terebinth  and  oak,'*  i.e.  only  destroyed 
like  them.   The  passive  sense  of  ^^^?  nn^T  is  fixed  by  the  analogy  of  Num. 
xxiv.  22,  and  Isaiah  xliv.  15.     The  idiomatic  use  of  the  verb  return  to 
qualify  another  verb  by  denoting  repetition  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  is 
assumad  here  by  almost  all  interpreters,  ancient  and  moiarn.    Basides,  the 
tenth  left  in  the  land  could  hardly  be  described  as  returning  to  it.     That 
T?2  denotes  purification  is  a  mare  rabbinical  concait.     '"^JVP  has  baan  vari- 
ously explained  to  mean  the  sap  (Targum),  root  (De  Wetta),  trunk  (Gese- 
nius),  germ  (Hitzig),  &c.     But  tha  sense  which  seem?  to  agree  best  with 
the  connection  and  the  etymology  is  that  of  suhstince  or  subsistence,  undar- 
staniing  thereby  the  vitality  or  that  which  is  essential  to  the  life  and  repro- 
duction  of  the   tree,      ^r^y^  occurs   elsewhere  only  in  1  Chron.  xxvi. 
16,  where  it  seems  to  be  tha  name  of  one  of  tha  temple  gates.    Hence  Aben 
Ezra  supposas  the  Prophet  to  allude  to  two  particular  and  well-known  traes 
at  or  near  this  gate,  while  other  Jewish  writers  understand  him  as  referring 
to  the  timber  of  the  gate  or  of  the  causeway  leading  to  it  (1  Kings  x.  5). 
The  same  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Junius,  and  Coccaius  explains  the 
word  in  either  case  as  an  appellative  maaning  causewjy.     Bat  with  these 
exceptions,  all  interpreters  appear  to  be  agreed  in  making  the  word  descrip- 
tive of  something  in  the  condition  of  Uie  trees,  the  spreading  of  their 
branches  (Yulgate),  the  casting  of  their  leaves  (Targum)  or  of  their  fruit 
(Saptaagint),  or  the  casting  down  or  felling  of  the  tree  itself,  which  last  is 
commonly  adopted.     Instead  of  Q^,  referring  to  the  trees,  more  than  a 
hundred  manuscripts  read  HI,  referring  to  the  tenth  or  to  the  land.     The 
suffix  in  the  last  word  of  the  verse  is  referred  to  the  land  or  people  by 
Ewald  and  Maurer,  but  with  more  probability  by  others  to  the  tenth,  which 
is  tbd  nearest  antecedent  and  affords  a  better  sense. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Hebe  begins  a  series  of  connected  prophecies  (chaps,  vii.-xii.),  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  relating  in  general  to  the  same  great  subjects,  the 
deliverance  of  Judah  from  Syria  and  Israel,  its  subsequent  subjection  to 
Assyria  and  other  foreign  powers,  the  final  destruction  of  its  enemies,  the 
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advent  of  Messiah,  and  the  nature  of  his  kmgdom.  The  series  admits  of 
different  divisions,  bnt  it  is  eommonlj  agreed  that  one  distinct  portion  is  con- 
tained in  the  seventh  chapter.  Hendewerk  and  Henderson  suppose  it  to 
include  two  independent  prophecies  (vers.  1-9  and  40-25),  and  Ewald 
separates  the  same  tcro  ports  as  distinct  portions  of  the  same  prophecv. 
The  common  division  is  more  natural,  however,  which  supposes  vers.  1-16 
to  contain  a  promise  of  deliverance  from  Syria  and  Israel,  and  vers.  17-25 
a  threatening  of  worse  evils  to  be  brought  upon  Judah  bv  the  Assyrians  in 
whom  they  trusted. 

The  chapter  begins  with  a  brief  historical  statement  of  the  invasion  of 
Judah  by  Rezin  aud  Pekah,  and  of  the  fear  which  it  excited,  to  relieve  which 
Isa'ah  is  commissioned  to  meet  Ahaz  in  a  public  place,  and  to  assure  him 
that  there  is  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the  invading  powers,  that  their  evil 
design  cannot  be  accomplished,  that  one  of  them  is  soon  to  perish,  and  that 
in  the  mean  time  both  are  to  remain  without  enlargement,  vers.  1-9. 

Seeing  the  king  to  be  incredulous,  the  prophet  invites  him  to  assure 
himself  by  chosiug  any  sign  or  pledge  of  the  event,  which  he  refuses  to  do, 
under  the  pretext  of  confidence  in  God,  but  is  charged  with  unbelief  by  the 
Prophet,  who  nevertheless  renews  the  promise  of  deliverance  in  a  symbolical 
form,  and  in  connection  with  a  prophecy  of  the  miraculous  conception  and 
nativity  of  Christ,  both  as  a  pledge  of  the  event,  and  as  a  measure  of  the 
time  in  which  it  is  to  take  place,  vers.  10-16. 

To  this  assurance  of  immediate  deliverance,  he  adds  a  threatening  of 
ulterior  evils,  to  arise  from  the  Assyrian  protection  which  the  king  preferred 
to  that  of  God,  to  wit,  the  loss  of  independence,  the  successive  domination  of 
foreign  powers,  the  harassing  and  predatory  occupation  of  the  land  by 
strangers,  the  removal  of  its  people,  the  neglect  of  tillage,  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  its  choicest  vineyards,  fields,  and  gardens,  into  wastes  or  pastures, 
vers.  17-25. 

1.  Bezin,  the  king  of  Damascene  Syria  or  Aram,  from  whom  Uzziah 
had  taken  Elath,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  restored  it  to  Judah  (2  Kings 
ziv.  22),  appears  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Pekah,  the  murderer  and 
successor  of  Pekahiah,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xv.  27),  during  the  reign  of 
Jotham  (ib.  ver.  87),  bnt  to  have  deferred  the  actual  invasion  of  Judah 
until  that  king*s  death,  and  the  accession  of  his  feeble  son,  in  the  first  year 
of  whose  reign  it  probably  took  place,  with  most  encouraging  success, 
as  the  army  of  Ahaz  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  200,000  persons  taken 
captive,  who  were  afterwards  sent  back  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet 
Oded  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  5-15).  But  notwithstanding  this  success,  they  were 
unable  to  effect  their  main  design,  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  whether 
repelled  by  the  natural  strength  and  artificial  defences  of  the  place  itself,  or 
interrupted  in  the  siege  by  the  actual  or  dreaded  invasion  of  their  own 
dominions  by  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi.  7-9).  It  seems  to  be  at  a 
point  of  time  between  their  first  successes  and  their  final  retreat,  that  the 
Prophet's  narrative  begins.  And  it  toas — ^happened,  came  to  pass — in  the 
days  f*f  Ahaz,  son  (^Jotham,  son  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  that  Bexin  king 
of  Aram — or  Syria— and  Fekah,  son  ofRemaliah,  king  of  Israd,  came  up  to 
— or  against — JeriLscUem  to  rear  against  it ;  and  he  was  not  able  to  war 
against  it.  As  war  is  both  a  verb  and  a  noun  in  English,  it  may  be  used 
to  represent  the  Hebrew  verb  and  noun  in  this  sentence.  Some  give  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  to  the  two,  making  one  mean  to  fight  and  the  other  to  con- 
quer (Vulgate)  or  take  (Henderson) ;  but  this  distinction  is  implied,  not 
expressed,  and  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  is  that  Ae  (put  by  a  com- 
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mon  licence  for  they,  or  meaning  each  of  them,  or  referring  to  Bezin  as  the 
principal  confederate)  could  not  do  what  he  attempted.  There  is  no  need 
of  taking  ^3^  in  the  absolute  sense  of  prevailing  (Yitringa),  which  would 
require  a  different  construction.  It  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  idea  of  sue-* 
\  ecu  in  either  case ;  they  wished  of  course  to  war  successfully  against  it, 

which  they  could  not  do.  Gesenius  sets  the  first  part  of  this  chapter  down 
as  the  production  of  another  hand,  because  it  speaks  of  Isaiah  in  the  third 
person,  and  because  the  first  verse  nearly  coincides  with  2  Kings  xvi.  5. 
But  as  that  may  just  as  well  have  been  derived  from  this — a  supposition 

favoured  by  the  change  of  ^2\  into  ^^r>^ — and  as  the  use  of  the  third  person 
is  common  among  ancient  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  Isaiah  himself  not 
excepted  (chap.  xs.  87,  88),  there  is  no  need  even  of  supposing  with 
Yitringa,  that  the  last  clause  was  added  at  a  later  period,  by  the  sacred 
scribes,  or  with  Hengstenberg  and  Ewald,  that  the  verse  contains  a  general 
summan*,  in  which  the  issue  of  the  war  is  stated  by  anticipation.     It  is  not 
improbable,  indeed,  that  this  whole  prophecy  was  \\Titten  some  time  after 
it  was  first  delivered ;  but  even  this  supposition  is  not  ncecessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  alleged  difficulty,  which  arises  wholly  from  assuming  that 
this  verse  and  the  next  relate  to  the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,  when 
Eezin  and  Pekah  first  invaded  Judah,  whereas  they  relate  to  the  attack 
upon  Jentsalem,  after  the  country  had  been  ravaged,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment with  which  they  are  threatened  below  is  the  disappointment  of  their 
grand  design  upon  the  royal  city,  which  was  the  more  alarming  in  conse- 
quence of  what  they  had  already  effected.     This  view  of  the  matter  brings 
the  two  accounts  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  into  perfect  harmony,  without 
supposing  what  is  here  described  to  be  either  the  fii*st  (Grotias,  Usher),  or 
second  (Jerome,  Theodoret,  Jarcbi,  Yitringa,  Rosenmiiller),  of  two  different 
invasions,  or  that  although  they  relate  to  the  same  event  (Lightfoot),  the 
account  in  Chronicles  is  chargeable  with  ignorant  exaggeration  (Gesenius). 
Another  view  of  the  matter,  which  also  makes  the  two  accounts  refer  to  one 
event,  is  that  of  Hengstenberg,  who  supposes  the  victory  of  Pekah  described 
in  Chronicles  to  have  been  the  consequence  of  the  unbelief  of  Ahaz,  and  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  divine  promise.    But  the  promise,  instead  of  being 
retracted,  is  renewed,  and  the  other  supposition  that  Pekah*s  victory  pre- 
ceded what  is  here  recorded,  seems  to  agree  better  with  the  terror  of  Ahaz, 
and  with  the  comparison  in  ver.  8.    Either  hypothesis,  however,  may  be 
entertained,  without  materially  affecting  the  details  of  the  interpretation. 
The  invaders  are  said  to  have  come  up  to  Jerusalem,  not  merely  as  a  military 
phrase  (Yitringa),  nor  with  exclusive  reference  to  its  natural  position 
(Knobel),  its  political  pre-eminence  (Henderson),  or  its  moral  elevation  (C. 
B.  Michaelis),  but  wiUi  allusion,  more  or  less  distinct,  to  all  the  senses  in 
which  the  holy  city  was  above  all  others.     On  the  construction  of  Jeru- 
salem directly  with  the  verb  of  motion,  see  Gesenius,  §  116,  1. 

2.  And  it  was  told  the  house  of  David — the  court,  the  royal  family,  of 
Judah — saying,  Syria  resieth— or  is  resting — upon  Ephraim:  and  his 
hecrrt — i.e.  the  king's,  as  the  chief  and  representative  of  the  house  of 
David — and  the  heart  of  his  people  shook,  like  the  shaking  of  the  trees  of  a 
wood  before  a  wind,  lliis  is  commonly  applied  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  first  news  of  the  coalition  between  Eezin  and  Pekah  or  the  junction  of 
their  forces.  The  oldest  writers  understand  the  news  to  be  that  Stjria  is 
confederate  or  joined  with  Ephraim  (Septuagint,  Targum,  Peshito,  Yulgate, 
Calvin,  English  Yersion,  &c.).  Some,  however,  read  in  violation  of  the 
accents  "^nj,  and  translate  thus — Syria  is  marching  ox  leading  his  forces  to 
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vsardi  Ephraim  (J.  D.  Micbaelis),  or  with  Ephraim  (Henderson).  Others, 
Syria  relies  vpon — or  is  supported  by — Ephraim  (Lowth,  Barnes).  Others, 
Syria  influences  or  contrcls  Epfiraim  (Yitrisga).  Bat  most  interpreters,  espe* 
ciallj  the  latest,  Syria  is  encamped  upon  (the  territory  of)  Ephraim,  or,  as 
Stendel  andcrstands  it,  near  (the  city  of)  Ephraim,  It  is  eqaally  natural, 
and  more  consistent  with  the  history,  to  understand  the  words  as  having 
reference  to  a  later  date,  t.  e.  either  the  time  of  the  advance  npon  Jeni- 
salcm,  or  that  of  the  retreat  of  the  invaders,  laden  with  the  spoil  of  Judah, 
and  with  two  hundred  thousand  captives.  In  the  one  case,  Syria,  i.  e.  the 
Syrian  army,  may  he  said  to  rest  upon  (the  army  of)  Ephraim,  in  the 
modem  military  sense,  with  reference  to  their  relative  position  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  in  the  other,  Syria  may  he  described  as  literally  resting  or 
reposing  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  on  its  homeward  march,  and  as 
thereby  filling  Ahaz  with  the  apprehension  of  a  fresh  attack.  Although 
neither  of  these  explanations  may  seem  altogether  natural,  they  are  really 
as  much  so  as  anv  of  the  others  which  have  been  proposed,  and  in  a  case 
where  we  have  at  best  a  choice  of  difficulties,  these  may  claim  the  prefer- 
ence as  tending  to  harmonize  the  prophecy  with  history  as  given  both  in 
Kings  and  Chronicles.  We  read  in  2  Kings  xix.  7-9,  that  Ahaz  applied 
to  Tiglathpileser  king  of  Assyria,  to  help  him  against  Syria  and  Israel, 
which  he  did.  At  what  precise  period  of  the  war  this  alliance  was  formed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Alinz,  at 
the  time  here  mentioned,  was  relying  npon  some  human  aid  in  preference 
to  God. — The  construction  of  the  feminine  verb  nn:  with  the  masculine 
D'^X  is  to  be  explained,  not  by  supplying  n^r^D  (Jarchi)  or  rny  (Rosen- 
mliller)  before  the  latter,  but  by  the  idiomatic  usage  which  connects  the 
names  of  countries,  where  they  stand  for  the  inhabitants,  with  verbs  of 
this  form,  as  in  Job.  i.  15,  1  Sam.  xvii.  21,  and  2  Sam.  viii.  6,  where 
this  very  name  is  so  construed. 

8.  From  this  alarm  Isaiah  is  sent  to  free  the  king.  And  Jehovah  said 
to  Isaiah  son  of  Amoz,  Go  out  to  meet  Ahaz,  thou  and  Shearjashuh  thyton, 
to  the  end  of  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,  to  the  highway  of  the  fuU 
ltr*s  field.  The  mention  of  these  now  obscure  localities,  althongh  it  detracts 
nothing  from  the  general  clearness  of  the  passage,  is  an  incidental  proof  of 
authenticity,  which  no  later  writer  would  or  could  have  forged.  The  Upper 
Pool,  which  has  been  placed  by  different  writers  upon  almost  every  side  of 
Jerusalem,  is  identified  by  Robinson  and  Smith  with  a  large  tank  at  the 
bead  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  about  seven  hundred  yards  west  north-west 
from  the  Jafia  gate.  It  is  full  in  the  rainy  season,  and  its  waters  are  then 
conducted  by  a  small  rude  aqueduct  to  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  just  men- 
tioned, and  so  to  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah  within  the  walls.  This  aqueduct  is 
probably  the  conduit  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  the  end  of  this  conduit  the 
point  where  it  enters  the  city,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  when  Rabsha- 
keh  afterwards  conferred  with  the  ministers  of  Hezekiah  at  this  same  spot, 
lie  was  heard  by  the  people  on  the  city  wall  (chap,  xxxvi.  2,  12.)  From 
the  same  passage  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  a  frequented  spot,  which 
seme  suppose  to  be  the  reason  that  Isaiah  was  directed  to  it,  while  others 
imderstand  the  direction  as  implying  that  Ahaz  was  about  to  fortify  the 
city,  or  rather  to  cut  ofiT  a  supply  of  water  from  the  invaders,  as  Hezekiah 
afterwards  did  when  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (2  Chron.  xxsii.  4) ;  an  ex- 
ample often  followed  afterwards,  particularly  in  the  sieges  of  Jerusalem  by 
Pompey,  Titus,  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  The  Prophet  is  therefore  com- 
manded logo  out,  not  merely  from  his  house,  but  frcm  the  city,  to  meet 
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Akaz,  whicli  does  not  imply  that  the  king  was  seeking  him,  or  coming  to 
him,  hut  merely  specifies  the  object  Tivhich  he  was  to  seek  himself.  For 
the  various  opinions  with  respect  to  the  position  of  the  Upper  Pool — so 
called  in  relation  to  the  Lower  Pool,  mentioned  in  chap.  xzii.  9,  and  situ- 
ated lower  down  in  the  same  valley,  south  of  the  Jaffa  gate — see  Bosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  ond  Hitzig  on  this  passage,  "Winer's  Realwbrterbuch 
8.  V.  Teiche,  and  Robinson's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  8j2,  483.  The  Fuller's 
Field  was  of  course  without  the  city,  and  the  highway  or  causeway  men- 
tioned may  have  led  either  to  it  or  along  it,  so  as  to  divide  it  from  the 
aqueduct.  The  command  to  take  his  son  with  him  might  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  incidental  circumstance,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  name  Sliear- 
jashub  is  significant,  and  as  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  already  known, 
and  the  people  were  familiar  with  the  practice  of  conveying  instruction  in 
this  form,  the  very  sight  of  the  child  would  perhaps  sug;:jest  a  prophecy,  or 
recall  one  previously  uttered,  or  at  least  prepare  the  mind  for  one  to  come ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  chap.  x.  21  this  very  phrase  employed,  not  as 
a  name,  but  in  its  proper  sense,  a  renniant  shall  return.  Cocceius  assigns 
two  other  reasons  for  the  presence  of  the  child — that  ho  might  early  learn 
the  duties  of  a  prophet — and  that  the  sight  of  him  might  prove  to  all  who 
heard  the  ensuing  prophecy,  that  the  mother  mentioned  in  ver.  14  could 
not  be  the  Prophet's  wife.  But  this  precaution  would  have  answered  little 
purpose  against  modem  licence  of  conjecture ;  for  Gesenius  does  not  scruple 
to  assume  a  second  marriage. 

4.  The  assurance,  by  which  Ahaz  is  encouraged,  is  that  the  danger  is 
over,  that  the  fire  is  nearly  quenched,  that  the  enemies,  who  lately  seemed 
like  fiaming  firebrands  of  war,  are  now  mere  smoking  ends  of  fii'ebrands  ; 
he  is  therefore  exhorted  to  be  quiet  and  confide  in  the  di7ine  protection. 
And  thoti  shalt  say  to  Aiw,  Be  cautious  and  he  quiet — or  take  care  to  be 
quiet — fear  nott  nor  let  thy  heart  be  soft,  before — or  on  account  of — these 
two  smoking  tails  of  firebrands,  in  the  heat  of  the  anger  of  Rezin  and  Syria 
and  the  son  of  Remaliah.  The  comparison  of  Eezin  and  Pekah  to  the  tails  or 
ends  of  firebrands,  instead  of  firebrands  themselves,  is  not  a  mere  expres- 
sion of  contempt,  as  most  interpreters  suppose,  nor  a  mere  intimation  of 
their  approaching  fate,  as  Barnes  and  Henderson  explain  it,  but  a  distinct 
allusion  to  the  evil  which  they  had  already  done,  and  which  should  never 
be  repeated.  If  the  emphasis  wero  only  in  the  use  of  the  word  tailSf  the 
tail  of  anything  else  would  have  been  equally  appropriate.  The  smoking 
remnant  of  a  firebrand  implies  a  previous  fiame,  if  not  a  conflagration. 
This  confirms  the  conclusion  before  drawn,  that  Judah  had  already  been 
ravaged,  and  that  the  narrative  in  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent and  relate  to  the  same  subject  The  older  versions  construe  the 
demonstrative  with  firebrands — '*  the  tails  of  these  two  smoking  firebrands;" 
the  modems  more  correctly  with  tails — ''  these  two  tails  or  ends  of  smoking 
firebrands.'* — The  last  clause  of  the  verse  is  not  to  be  construed  with  D^^^*£ — 
«  smoking  in  the  anger  of  Bezin,"  &c.,  but  with  the  verbs  preceding — "  fear 
not,  nor  let  thy  heart  be  faint  in  the  anger,'*  &c.  The  reason  implied  in 
the  connection  is  that  the  hot  fire  of  their  anger  was  now  turned  to  smoke 
and  almost  quenched. — The  distinct  mention  of  Bezin  and  Syria,  while 
Pekah  is  simply  termed  the  son  of  Bemaliah,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
intended  to  express  contempt  for  the  latter,  though  the  difference  may  after 
all  be  accidental,  or  have  only  a  rhythmical  design.  The  patronymic,  like 
our  English  surname,  can  be  used  contemptuously  only  when  it  indicates 
ignoble  origin,  in  which  sense  it  may  be  applied  to  PcLih,  who  was  a 
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usurper,  as  the  enemies  of  Napoleon  alwavs  ehose  to  call  him  Baonaparte, 
because  the  name  betrayed  an  origin  both  foreign  and  obscure. 

5.  Beeauae  Syria  has  deriud^  meditated,  purposed,  evil  against  thee,  also 
Ephraim  and  FUmaliaKs  son,  saying,  Hendewerk,  and  most  of  the  early 
writers,  connect  this  with  what  goes  before,  as  a  further  explanation  of  the 
king's  terror — "  fear  not,  nor  let  thy  heart  be  faint,  because  Syria,"  &c. 
But  Gesenius,  Hitztg,  Henderson,  Ewald  and  Umbreit,  make  it  the  begin- 
ning of  a  sentence,  the  apodosis  of  which  is  contained  inrer.  7 — **  because 
(or  although)  Syria  has  devised,  &e.,  therefore  (or  nevertheless)  thus  saith 
the  Lord,**  &e.  The  constructions  may  be  blended  by  re<^t\rding  this 
▼erse  and  the  next  as  a  link  or  connecting  clause  between  the  exhorta- 
tion in  ver.  4,  and  the  promise  ia  ver.  7.  "  Fear  not  because  Syria  and 
Israel  thus  threaten,  for  on  that  very  account  the  Lord  declares,*'  &c. 
Here  again  S}Tia  appears  as  the  prime  agent  and  controlling  power, 
although  Ephraim  is  added  in  the  second  clause.  The  suppression  of 
Pekah*s  proper  name  in  this  clause,  and  of  Rezin's  oltogeUier  in  the 
first,  has  given  rise  to  various  far-fetched  explanations,  though  it  seems 
in  fact  to  shew,  that  the  use  of  names  in  the  whole  passage  is  rather 
euphonic  or  rhythmical  than  significant. 

6.  The  invaiders  themselves  are  now  introduced  as  holding  counsel 
or  addressing  one  another,  not  at  the  present  moment,  but  at  the  time 
when  their  plan  was  first  concerted.  We  icill  go  tip,  or  let  us  go  up, 
into  Judah,  or  against  it,  although  this  is  rather  implied  than  expressed, 
and  vex  (i.e,  harass  or  distress)  it,  and  make  a  breach  in  it,  (thereby 
subduing  it)  to  ourselves,  and  let  us  make  a  king  in  the  midst  of  it,  to 
mt,  the  son  of  Tabeal  or  Taheel,  as  the  name  is  written  out  of  pause, 
Ezra  iv.  7.  The  feminine  suffixes  probably  refer,  not  to  Judah  (Hen- 
derson) but  to  Jerusalem  (Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller),  although  the  same 
terms  are  applied  to  the  whole  country  elsewhere  (2  Chron.  xxi.  17). 
The  reference  to  Jerusalem  is  required  by  this  history,  according 
to  which  they  did  succeed  in  their  attack  upon  the  kingdom,  but 
were  foiled  in  their  main  design  of  conquering  the  royal  city.  The 
entrance  into  Judah  was  proposed  only  as  a  means  to  this  end,  and 
it  is  the  failure  of  this  end  that  ia  predicted  in  the  next  verse.  The 
reference  to  the  city  is  also  recommended  by  the  special  reference  to 
the  capital  cities  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  in  vers.  8,  9.  ^}V^?^  is  explained 
to  mean  let  us  arouse  her  by  the  Vulgate  (suscitemus  eam),  Luther  (auf- 
wecken),  Calvin  and  others,  which  supposes  the  verb  to  be  derived  from 
T^^  (fi^)  ^0  axoahen.  Others,  deriving  it  from  (*ViJ  to  cvi  off,  explain  it  to 
mean  Ut  us  dismember  or  divide  it  (Yitringa,  August!),  or  subvert,  destroy 
it  (Peshito,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Schroeder,  Henderson).  The  simplest  etymo- 
logy, and  that  most  commonly  adopted,  derives  it  from  Y^?  to  be  distressed 
or  terrified,  and  in  the  Hipbil  to  alarm  (Hitzig),  or  to  distress,  with  special 
reference  to  the  hardships  of  a  siege  (Eimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Cocceius,  IU)sen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  &c.).  Oppress  (Barnes)  is  too  indefinite.  The 
other  verb  has  also  been  variously  explained,  as  meaning  let  us  level  it 
(from  n^9i  a  plain),  let  us  tear  it  away  (Vulgate :  avellamus  ad  nos^,  let 
us  divide  or  rend  it  (Luther,  Cocceius,  Alting,  J.  W.  Michaelis,  Vitnnga, 
Barnes).  It  is  now  commonly  agreed,  however,  that  it  means  to  make  a 
breach  or  opening  (Calvin :  faire  bresche  on  ouverture,  Hendewerk,  Hen- 
derson), and  thereby  take  or  conquer  (Ewald,  Enobel).  The  creation  of 
tributaiy  kings  by  conquerors  is  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  sacred  history 
(e.g.  2  Kings  xxiii.  84,  xxiv.  17).    Son  of  Tabeal  like  Son  of  Remaliah,  is 
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commonly  explained  as  a  contemptaoas  expiession,  implying  obsenrity  or 
mean  extraction.    Bat  snch  an  expression  would  hardly  have  been  pat  into 
the  mouths  of  his  patrons,  unless  we  suppose  that  they  selected  him  ex- 
pressly on  account  of  his  ignoble  origin  or  insignificance,  which  is  a  Terr 
improbable  assumption.    They  would  be  &r  more  likely  to  bestow  the 
crown  on  some  prince,  either  of  Ephraim  or  Syria,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  implied  in  the  Syriac  form  of  the  name,  equiralent  to  the  Hebrew 
Tobijah  (Neh.  ]L  15),  and  analogous  to  Tahrimnum,  from  whom  Benhadad 
king  of  Syria  was  descended  (1  Kings  xr.  18).     So  in  Ezra  ir.  7.    Tabed 
is  named  as  one  of  those  who  wrote  to  the  king  in  the  Syrian  (Aramean) 
tongue.      This  whole  speculation,  though  ingenious,  and  illustrated  by 
Gesenius  with  a  profusion  of  etymological  learning  (Comm.  vol.  i.  p.  281, 
note),  is  probably  fanciful,  and  certainly  of  no  exegetical  importance,  which 
last  is  also  true  of  Calvin's  suggestion  that  the  Son  of  Tabeal  may  have 
been  a  disaffected  Jew.     There  is  something  curious  in  the  Jewish  expla- 
nation of  the  name  by  that  form  of  the  calhala  called  Albam  (because  it 
puts  a  for  /,  6,  for  m,  and  so  forth,  as  identical  with  «^DT  {L  q.  n^^D")).    A 
more  important    observation  is,  that  this  familiar  reference  en  passant  to 
the  names  of  persons  cow  forgotten,  as  if  familiar  to  contemporan'  readers, 
is  a  strong  incidental  proof  of  authenticity. 

7.  Hiu8  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  it  shall  not  stand^ot  it  shall  not  arise 
^and  it  shall  not  he,  or  come  to  pass.  This,  as  was  said  before,  is  taken 
by  Gesenius  and  others  as  the  conclusion  of  a  sentence  beginning  in  ver.  6, 
but  may  just  as  naturally  be  explained  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  one. 
The  feminine  verbs  may  be  referred  to  counsel  (n^*}?)  understood  or  taken 
indefinitely,  which  is  a  common  Hebrew  construction.  ( Vide  supra,  chap, 
i.  6.)  As  Dip  means  both  to  rise  and  stand,  the  idea  here  expressed  mav 
be  either  that  the  thing  proposed  shall  not  even  come  into  existence  (Hit- 
zig),  or  that  it  shall  not  continue  or  be  permanent  (Gesenius,  Hengsten- 
berg,  Hendewerk,  Ewald,  Umbreit).  The  general  sense  is  clear,  viz.,  that 
their  design  should  be  defeated.  The  name  ri^n\  being  here  preceded  by 
'P^  takes  the  vowels  of  n:rt>^.  The  accumulation  of  divine  names  is,  as 
usual,  emphatic,  and  seems  here  intended  to  afford  a  pledge  of  the  event, 
derived  from  the  supremacy  and  power  of  the  Bemg  who  predicts  it 

8,  9.  The  plans  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  accomplished,  because  God  has 
decreed  that  while  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel  continue  to  exist,  they 
shall  jemain  without  enlargement,  or  at  least  without  the  addition  of  Jeru- 
salem or  Judah  to  their  territories.  It  shall  not  stand  or  come  to  pass, 
because  tJie  head  (or  capital)  of  Aram  is  Damascus  (and  shall  be  so  still), 
and  the  head  (chief  or  sovereign)  of  Damascus  is  Rezin  (and  shall  be  so 
still— and  as  for  the  other  power  there  is  as  Httle  cause  of  fear)  far  in  yet 
sixty  and  five  years  (in  sixty-five  years  more)  shall  Ephraim  be  broken  from 
a  people  (».c.  from  bemg  a  people,  so  as  not  to:  be  a  people— and  even  in 
the  mean  time,  it  shall  not  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Judah)  for  the 
head  (or  capital)  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  the  head  (chief  or  sovereign) 
of  Samaria  is  Remaliah's  son.  If  you  will  not  believe  (it  is)  because  you 
are  not  to  be  established.  Here  again  Syria  is  the  prominent  object,  and 
Ephraim  subjoined,  as  if  by  an  afterthought  The  order  of  ideas  is  that 
Syria  shall  remain  as  it  is,  and  as  for  Ephraim  it  is  soon  to  be  destroyed, 
but  while  it  does  last,  it  shall  remain  as  it  is  likewise ;  Pekah  shall  never 
reign  in  any  other  capital,  nor  Samaria  be  the  capital  of  any  other  king- 
dom.  To  this  natural  expression  of  the  thought  corresponds  the  rhythmical 
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azrangement  of  the  sentences,  the  first  clause  of  the  eighth  verse  answering 
exactly  to  the  first  clause  of  the  ninth,  while  the  two  last  clauses,  though 
dissimilar,  complete  the  measure.  j 


For  the  head  of  STxia  is  Dainatci_ 
And  the  head  of  bamaeeas  Rezin— 

And  in  sixty-five  yean  more,  &c. 
And  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria — 
And  the  head  of  Samaria  Remaliah's  son  ~~ 

If  ye  will  not  believe,  &c. 

'Whether  this  be  poetry  or  not,  its  structure  is  as  regular  as  that  of  any 
other  period  of  equal  length  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah.  As  to  the  substance 
of  these  verses,  the  similar  clauses  have  already  been  explained,  as  a  pre- 
diction that  the  two  invading  powers  should  remain  without  enlargement. 
The  first  of  the  uneven  clauses,  t.  e,  the  last  of  ver.  8,  adds  to  this  predic- 
tion, that  Ephraim,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  shall  cease  to  exist 
within  a  prescribed  period,  which  period  is  so  defined  as  to  include  the 
three  successive  strokes  by  which  that  power  was  annihilated — first,  the 
invasion  of  Tiglath-pileser,  two  or  three  years  after  the  date  of  this  predic- 
tion (2  Kings  XV.  29;  xvi.  9) — then,  the  conquest  ofgSamaria,  and  the 
depoxiation  of  the  ten  tribes,  by  Shalmaneser,  about  the  sixth  rear  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvii.  6) — and  finally,  the  introduction  of  another  race 
by  Esar-haddon  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xvii.  24 ;  Ezra  iv.  2  ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiiL  11).  Within  sixty- five  years  all  these  events  were  to 
occur,  and  Ephraim,  in  all  these  senses,  was  to  cease  to  be  a  people.  It 
seems  then  that  the  language  of  this  clause  has  been  carefully  selected,  so 
as  to  include  the  three  events  which  might  be  represented  us  destructive  of 
Ephraim,  while  in  form  it  balances  the  last  clause  of  the  next  verse,  and  is 
therefore  essential  to  the  rhythmical  completeness  of  the  passage.  And 
yet  this  veiy  clause  has  been  rejected  as  a  gloss,  not  only  by  Houbigant, 
and  others  of  that  school,  but  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Manrer,  and  Knobel, 
expressly  on  the  ground  that  it  violates  the  truth  of  history  and  the 
parallelism  of  the  sentence.  In  urging  the  latter  reason  none  of  these 
critics  seem  to  have  observed  that  the  omission  of  the  clause  would  leave 
the  verses  unequal ;  while  the  puerile  suggestion  that  the  similar  clauses 
ought  to  come  together,  would  apply  to  any  case  in  Greek,  Latin,  or  modem 
poetry,  where  two  balanced  verses  are  divided  by  a  line  of  difierent  length 
or  termination,  as  in  the  Stabat  Mater  or  Cowper*s  Ode  to  Friendship. 
Such  an  objection  to  the  clause  is  especially  surprising  on  the  part  of  those 
who  insist  upon  subjecting  even  Hebrew  prose  to  the  principles,  if  not  the 
rules,  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody. — ^As  to  the  more  serious  historical  ob- 
jection, it  is  applicable  only  to  the  theory  of  Usher,  Lowth,  Hengstenberg, 
and  Henderson,  that  the  conquest  of  Israel  by  Tigiath-pileser  and  Shal- 
maneser are  excluded  from  the  prophecy,  and  that  it  has  relation  solely  to 
what  took  place  under  Esar-haddon ;  whereas  all  three  are  included.  If  a 
historian  should  say  that  in  one  and  twenty  years  from  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  ceased  to  be,  he  could 
not  be  charged  with  the  error  of  reckoning  to  the  time  of  his  death,  instead 
of  his  first  or  second  abdication,  because  all  these  would  be  really  included, 
and  the  larger  term  chosen  only  for  the  purpose  of  embracing  every  sense  in 
which  the  Emperor  ceased  to  be.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  the  invasion  by 
Tiglath-pileser,  and  the  deportation  by  Shalmaneser  are  included,  but  the 
term  of  sixty-five  years  is  assigned,  because  with  it  expired  every  possible 
pretension  of  the  ten  tribes  to  be  reckoned  as  a  state  or  nation,  though  the 
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real  downfidl  of  the  govenmient  had  happened  many  years  before.     Nor  is 
it  improbable  that  if  the  shorter  periods  of  three  or  twenty  years  had  been 
named,  the  same  class  of  critics  would  have  made  the  exclusion  of  the  wind-  . 
ing  up  under  Esar-haddon  a  ground  of  similar  objection  to  the  clause. 
The  propriety  of  including  this  event  is  clear  from  the  repeated  mention  of 
Israel  as  a  people  still  subsisting  until  it  took  place  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  20; 
2  Chron.  xsxiv.  6, 7 ;  xsxv.  18),  and  from  the  fact  that  Esar-haddon  placed  his 
colonists  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
zxvii.  24),  thereby  completing  their  destruction  as  a  people.     The  same 
considerations  funiish  an  answer  to  the  objection  that  the  time  fixed  for  the 
overthrow  of  Ephraim  is  too  remote  to  allay  the  fears  of  Ahaz ;  not  to  men* 
tion  that  this  was  only  one  design  of  the  prediction,  and  that  the  encourage^ 
ment  was  meant  to  be  afforded  by  what  follows,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  added  for  the  very  purpose,  as  if  he  had  said,  **  Ephraim  is  to  last  but 
sixty-five  years  at  most,  and  even  while  it  does  last  the  head,"  <S:c.     That  the 
order  of  the  numerals,  sixty  and  five  instead  oifive  and  sixty  is  no  proof  of 
later  origin  (Gesenius),  may  be  inferred  fi-om  the  occurrence  of  the  same 
collocation  at  least  three  times  in  Genesis  (iv.  24,  xviii.  28,  xlvi.  15).     The 
alleged  inconsistency  between  this  clause  and  ver.  16  rests  on  a  gratuitous 
assumption  that  the  desolation  threatened  there  and  the  destruction  here 
are  perfectly  identical.     To  allege  that  *1U*|  is  elsewhere  used  to  denote  the 
precise  time  of  an  event  (Gen.  xl.  18,  19 ;  Josh.  i.  11,  iii.  2 ;  Jer.  xxviii. 
8,  11),  is  only  to  allege  that  a  genei^al  expression  admits  of  a  specific  appli- 
cation.    The  Hebrew  phrase  corresponds  exactly  to  the  English  phrase  in 
sixty-five  years  more,  and  like  it  may  be  either  applied  to  something  happen- 
ing at  the  end  of  that  period,  or  to  something  happening  at  any  time  within 
it,  or  to  both,  which  is  really  its  application  here.     To  the  objection  that 
the  precise  date  of  the  immigration  under  Esar-haddon  is  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture, the  answer  is,  that  since  this  event  and  the  sixty-fifth  year  from 
the  date  of  the  prediction  both  fall  within  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  the  sup- 
position that  they  coincide  is  less  improbable  than  the  supposition  that  they 
do  not.     To  reject  the  clause  on  such  a  ground  is  to  assume  that  whatever 
is  not  proved  (or  rather  twice  proved)  must  be  fiedse,  however  probable. 
Enough  has  now  been  said,  not  only  to  vindicate  the  clause  as  genuine,  but 
to  preclude  the  necessity  of  computing  the  sixty-five  years  from  any  other 
period  than  the  date  of  the  prediction,  as  for  instance  from  the  death  of 
Jeroboam  11.,  with  Gocceius,  or  from  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah  with  the  Rabbins, 
both  which  hypotheses,  if  necessary,  might  be  plausibly  defended.     It  also 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  emendation  in  the  text.    Grotius  and  Cappellus 
drop  the  plural  termination  of  U^'^^  and  thus  convert  it  into  six.    But  even 
if  Isaiah  could  have  written  six  and  five  instead  of  eleven,  the  latter  number 
would  be  too  small,  as  Capellus  in  his  computation  overlooks  an  interregnum 
which  the  best  chronologers  assume  between  Peksdi  and  Hoshea.     See 
Gesenius  in  loc.     Yitringa  supposes  S^ni  D^E^  to  have  arisen  out  of  '^^^ 
fi^ni  (a  common  abbreviation  in  Hebrew  manuscripts,  and  this  out  of '^  ^^ 
C^ni,  six,  ten,  and  five,  the  exact  number  of  years  between  the  prophecy  and 
Shalmaneser*s  conquest,  viz.  sixteen  of  Ahaz  and  five  of  Hezekiah,  which  he 
therefore  supposes  to  be  separately  stated.    But  even  if  letters  were  used 
for  ciphers  in  Isaiah's  time,  which  is  highly  improbable,  it  is  still  more  im- 
probable that  both  modes  of  notation  would  have  been  mixed  up  in  a  single 
number.     Gesenius  sneers  at  Yitringa's  thanking  God  for  the  discovery  of 
this  emendation :  but  it  is  more  than  matched  bv  two  of  later  date  and  Ger- 
man  origin.   Steudel  proposes  to  read  n:^*  (for  nj^)  in  the  sense  of  repeatedly. 
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and  io  aapplj  dayn  after  iixiy-Jive!  Hendewerk  more  boldlj  reads  Q^C^  "^^9 
njt^  boh)  tchiU  the  rohhen  and  the  murderer  are  a  sleep  (i.  e,  asleep) !  This 
he  thinks  so  Khdn  und  herrlich^  and  the  light  which  it  sheds  so  ganz  xcunder- 
bar,  that  he  even  prefers  it  to  Hensler's  proposition  to  read  six  or  fire,  (t.  q* 
five  or  six,)  t.  e.  a  few.  Lozzato  give  this  latter  sense  to  the  common  text, 
which  he  explains  as  a  roond  number,  or  rather  as  two  ronnd  numbers,  sixty 
being  used  in  the  Talmud  indefinitely  for  a  lar^e  number,  and/fr«  even  in 
Scripture  for  a  small  one.  Evrald  seems  willing  to  admit  that  sixty-five 
itself  is  here  put  as  a  period  somewhat  shorter  than  the  term  of  human  life, 
but  rejects  the  clause  as  a  quotation  from  an  older  prophecy,  transferred 
from  the  margin  to  the  text  of  Isaiah.  Besides  these  emendations  of  the 
text,  the  view  whiclT  has  been  taken  of  the  prophecy  enables  us  to  dispense 
with  various  forced  constructions  of  the  first  clause — such  as  Aben  Ezra's 
— '*  it  shall  not  come  to  pass  (with  respect  to  you)  but  (with  respect  to)  the 
head  of  Syria  (which  is)  Damascus,  &c."  Or  this — ''  Though  the  head  of 
Syria  is  Damascus  (a  great  city),  and  the  head  of  Damascus  is  Rezin  (a 
great  prince),  yet  in  sixty- five  years,  iSrc.'*  Hitzig  reverses  this,  and  makes 
it  on  expression  of  contempt — *'  for  the  head  of  S}Tia  is  (only)  Damascus, 
and  the  head  of  Damascus  (only)  Eezin  (a  smoking  fire-brand)." — The  last 
clause  of  the  verse  has  also  been  variouslv  construed.  J.  D.  Michaelis 
supposes  a  threatening  or  indignant  pause  in  the  midst  of  it — ''  If  ye  will 
not  believe — for  (I  see  that)  ye  will  not  believe."  Grotius  makes  it  interro- 
gative— **  will  ye  not  believe,  unless  ye  are  confirmed  "  or  assured  by  a 
sign  ?  The  construction  now  most  commonly  adopted  makes  *?  a  participle 
of  asseveration  (Kosenmiiller,  Henderson)  or  even  of  swearing  (Maurer),  or 
supposes  it  to  introduce  the  apodosis  and  to  be  equivalent  to  then  (Gesenius). 
Luther's  version  of  the  clause,  thus  understood,  has  been  much  admired, 
as  a  successful  imitation  of  the  paronomasia  in  Hebrew :  Glaubet  ilir  nicht, 
so  bleihet  ihr  jucht.  This  explanation  of  the  clause  is  strongly  favoured  by 
the  analogy  of  2  Chron.  xx.  20 ;  but  another  equally  natural  is  the  one 
already  given  in  translation — *'  if  ye  do  not  believe  (it  is)  because  ye  are 
not  to  be  established."  For  other  constructions  and  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  the  several  clauses,  see  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  on  the  passage. 

10.  And  Jehovah  added  to  speak  unto  Ahaz,  saying, — which,  according 
to  usage,  may  either  mean  that  he  spoke  again,  on  a  different  occasion,  or 
that  he  spoke  fnrtJier,  on  the  same  occasion,  which  last  is  the  meaning  here. 
This  verse,  it  is  true,  is  supposed  to  commence  a  new  division  of  the  pro- 
phecy by  Ewald,  and  an  entirely  distinct  prediction  by  Hendewerk,  who 
connects  it  with  the  close  of  the  fifth  chapter,  and  by  Henderson,  who  re- 
gards all  that  follows  as  having  reference  to  ihe  invasion  of  Judah  by  Assyria. 
A  sufiicient  refutation  of  the  two  last  hypothesis  is  involved  in  the  admission 
made  by  both  these  writers,  that  the  offer  of  a  sign  has  reference  to  nothing 
in  the  context,  but  to  something  not  recorded ;  whereas  it  was  naturally 
called  forth  by  the  incredulity  which  some  suppose  to  have  been  betrayed 
by  the  king's  silence  (Hengstenberg)  or  his  looks  (Bosenmuller),  and  which 
is  certainly  referred  to  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  9. 

11.  Ask  for  thee  (i.  e.  for  thy  own  satisfaction)  a  sign  from  Jehovah 
thy  Ood  (literally  from  with  him,  i.  e.  from  his  presence  and  his  power) 
— ask  deep  or  high  above — or  make  deep  thy  request  or  make  it  high — 
«.  e.  ask  it  either  above  or  below.  A  sign  is  not  necessarily  a  miracle, 
nor  necessarily  a  prophecy,  but  a  sensible  pledge  of  the  truth  of  some- 
thing else,  whether  present,  past,  or  future ;  sometimes  consisting  in  a 
miracle  (Isa.  zxxviii.  8;  Judges  vi.  xzxvii.;  Exod.  iv.  8),  but  sometimes 
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in  a  mere  predictioD  (Exod.  ill.  12  ;  1  Sam.  xi.  xzziv. ;  2  Kings  xix.  29), 
and  sometimes  only  in  a  symbol,  especially  a  symbolical  name  or  action 
(Isa.  zsxviii.  18,  xx«  8 ;  Ezek.  iv.  8).    llie  sign  here  offered  is  a  proof 
of  Isaiah's  divine  legation,  vihich,  Ahaz  seemed  to  doubt.    He  is  allowed 
to  choose,  not  only  the  place  of  its  exhibition  (Pliischke),  bat  the  sign 
itself.     The  offer  is  a  general  one,  including  all  the  kinds  of  signs  which 
have  been  mentioned,  though  the  only  one  which  would  have  answered  the 
purpose  of  accrediting  the  Prophet,  was  a  present  miracle,  as  in  the  case  of 
Moses  .(Exod.  iv.  80).  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  seem  to  have 
read  n7'KP^  to  the  grave  or  lower  world  {^diuvov  u;  9c3i;»),  which  is  adopted 
by  Jerome,  Michaelis,  Lowth,  and  also  by  Ewald  but  without  a  change  of 
text,  as  he  supposes  ^'^'^  to  be  simply  a  euphonic  variation  for  i^^^?^  in- 
tended to  assiznilate  it  to   '"^^V?  v     ^^^^  understood,  the  word  may  refer 
to  the  opening  of  the  earth  or  the  raising  of  the  dead,  in  opposition  to 
a  miracle  in  heaven.    But  as  heaven  is  not  particularly  mentioned,  there  is 
no  need  of  departing  from  the  old  explanation  of  ^'^^  as  a  paragogic  im- 
perative (comp.  Dan.  ix.  19 ;  Ps.  xli.  4),  signifying  cak  thou.     The  two 
preceding  verbs  may  then  be  taken  also  as  imperatives,  go  deep,  ask,  t.  e. 
in  asking,  or  as  infinitives  equivalent  to  adverbs,  ask  deep,  ask  high;  or 
the  construction  may  .be  ,  simplified  still  further  by  explaining  n^M^  as  a 
noun  equivalent  to  '"l<^^,  and  governed  directly  by  the  two  verbs  as  im- 
peratives— make  deep  (thy)  request,  make  {it)  high.     There  may  either  be 
a  reference  to  the  distinction  between  signs  in  heaven  and  signs  on  earth 
(Mat.  xvi.  1),  which  Jerome  illustrates  by  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
or  the  words  may  be  more  indefinitely  understood  as  meaning  any  where, 
up  or  down,  above  or  below  (Calvin).    The  phrase  thy  God  is  emphatic 
and  intended  to  remmd  Ahaz  of  his  official  relation  to  Jehovah,  and  as  it 
were  to  afford  him  a  last  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  connection. 

12.  And  Ahaz  said,  I  wUl  not  ask,  and  I  will  not  tempt  Jehovah.  Some 
regard  this  as  a  contemptuous  irony,  implying  a  belief  Uiat  God  would  not 
be  able  to  perform  his  promise  (Grotius,  Gesenius,  kc),  or  a  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  (Umbreit).  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
however,  that  Ahaz  believed  in  the  existence  of  Jehovah,  at  least  as  one 
among  many  gods,  as  a  local  and  national  if  not  a  supreme  deity.  It  is 
better,  therefore,  to  understand  the  words  as  a  hypocritical  excuse  for  not 
obeying  the  conmiand,  with  obvious  allusion  to  the  prohibition  in  Deut. 
vi.  6,  which  is  of  course  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  one  who  is  exhorted  to 
choose.  His  refusal  probably  arose  not  from  speculative  doubts  or  politic 
considerations,  but  from  the  state  of  his  affections,  his  aversion  to  the  ser- 
vice of  Jehovah,  and  his  predilection  for  that  of  other  gods,  perhaps  com- 
bined with  a  belief  that  in  this  case  human  aid  woald  be  suificient  and  a 
divine  interposition  superfluous  ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  specific  expec- 
tation of  assistance  from  Assyria,  for  which  he  had  perhaps  already  sued 
(2  Kings  xvL  7-9).  To  tempt  God  is  not  to  try  him  in  the  way  of  trust- 
ing him  (Hoheisel),  nor  simply  to  call  in  question  his  power,  knowledge, 
or  veracity  (Gesenius,  Hitzig),  but  to  put  him  practically  to  the  test.  The 
character  of  Ahaz  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  this  refusal  with  the 
thankfrd  acceptance  of  such  signs  by  others,  and  especially  by  his  own  son 
Hezekiah,  to  whom,  as  Jerome  observes,  signs  both  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  were  granted. 

18.  At  fibrat  Ahaz  seemed  to  doubt  only  the  authority  and  divine  lega- 
tion of  the  Prophet ;  but  his  refusal  to  accept  the  offered  attestation  was 
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an  insnlt  to  God  himself,  and  is  therefora  indignantly  rebuked  by  the  Fro- 
pbei  And  he  said^  hear^  I  pray  you^  oh  Junue  of  David  I  taittoo  liitle/or 
you  (is  it  not  for  yon)  to  weary  men  (t.  e.  to  try  mens'  patience)  that  you 
(must)  weary  (or  try  the  patience  of)  my  God  t  The  meaning  is  not  merely 
that  it  is  worse  to  weary  God  than  man  (Chrysostom),  or  that  it  was  not 
man  bat  God  whom  they  were  wearying  (Jerome) ;  bat  that  having  first 
wearied  man,  t.  e.  the  Prophet  by  disputing  his  commission,  ihey  were  now 
wearying  God,  by  refusing  the  offered  attestation.  HlX^n  is  not  to 
regard  as  weak  or  impotent  (Eimchi),  but  to  try  or  exhaust  the  patience 
of  another.  The  plural  form  of  the  address  does  not  imply  that  the  Prophet 
turned  away  from  Ahaz  to  others  (Jerome),  but  that  members  of  his  family 
and  court  were,  in  the  Prophet's  view,  already  implicated  in  his  unbelief. 

14.  The  king  having  refused  to  ask  a  sign,  the  Prophet  gives  him  one, 
by  renewing  the  promise  of  deliverance  (vers.  8,  9),  and  connecting  it  with 
the  birth  of  a  chUd,  whose  significant  name  is  made  a  symbol  of  the  divine 
interposition,  and  his  progress  a  measure  of  the  subsequent  events.  In- 
stead of  saying  that  God  wonld  be  present  to  deliver  them,  he  says  the 
child  shall  be  called  Immanuel  (God-with-us)  ;  instead  of  mentioning  a 
term  of  years,  he  says,  before  the  child  is  able  to  distinguish  good  from 
evil ;  instead  of  saying  that  until  that  time  the  land  shall  lie  waste,  he 
represents  the  child  as  eating  curds  and  honey,  spontaneous  products, 
here  put  in  opposition  to  the  fruits  of  cultivation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  form  of  expression  is  descriptive.  Instead  of.  saying  simply  that  the 
child  shall  experience  all  this,  he  represents  its  birth  and  infancy  as 
actually  passing  in  his  sight ;  he  sees  the  child  brought  forth  and  named 
Immanuel;  he  sees  the  child  eating  curds  and  honey  till  a  certain  age. 
Therefore  (because  you  have  refused  to  choose)  the  Lord  himself  will  give 
you  a  sign.  Behold!  the  virgin  pregnant  and  bringing  forth  a  son,  and  she 
calls  his  name  Immanuel  (God-with-us) — curds  and  honey  shall  he  eat 
(because  the  land  lies  waste)  until  he  shall  Jcnoto  {hoio)  to  reject  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good  (but  no  longer)  ;  for  before  the  child  shall  know  {how)  to 
reject  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  the  land,  of  whose  two  kings  thou  art 
afraid,  (t.  e.  Syria  and  Israel),  shalt  be  forsaken,  i,  e,  desolate),  which  of 
course  implies  the  previous  deliverance  of  Judah. — All  interpreters  appear 
to  be  agreed  that  these  three  verses  contain  a  threatening  of  destruction 
to  the  enemies  of  Judah,  if  not  a  direct  promise  of  deliverance,  and  that 
this  event  is  connected,  in  some  way,  with  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  the 
sign  or  pledge  of  its  certain  occurrence.  But  what  child  is  meant,  or  who 
is  the  Immanuel  here  predicted  ?  The  various  answers  to  this  question 
may  be  all  reduced  to  three  fundamental  hypotheses,  each  of  which  ad- 
mits of  several  minor  variations. 

1.  The  first  hypothesis  is  that  the  only  birth  and  infancy  referred  to  in 
these  verses  are  the  birth  and  infancy  of  a  child  bom  (or  supposed  to  be 
bom)  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  in  the  days  of  Isaiah  himself. 
The  unessential  variations,  of  which  this  hypothesis  is  susceptible,  have 
reference  chiefly  to  the  question  what  particular  child  is  intended.  1.  The 
Jews  of  old  supposed  it  to  be  Hezekiah ;  but  this  was  exploded  by  Jerome's 
suggestion,  that  he  was  already  at  least  nine  years  old,  since  his  father 
reigned  but  sixteen  years,  and  he  succeeded  him  at  twenty-five  (2  Kings 
zvL  2,  xviii.  2).  2.  Kimchi  and  Abarbenel  suppose  Immanuel  to  be  a 
younger  son  of  Ahaz,  by  a  second  marriage.     8.  Isenbiehl,  Bauer,  Cube, 

Steudel,  and  Hitzig,  understand  by  '"^Pf^?,  a  woman  who  was  present,  and 
at  whom  the  Prophet  pointed.     4.  J.*  D.  Michaclis,  Eichhom,  Paulus, 
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-Henaler,  Ammon,  understand'! the  Prophet  to  predict  not  a  real  but  an 
ideal  hirth,  as  if  he  had  said,  should  one  now  a  virgin  conceive  and  bear  a 
aon,  she  might  call  his  name  Immannel,  kc.  5.  Aben  Ezra,  Jarchi,  Faber, 
Pluschkei  Gesenins,  Maorer,  Hendewerk,  Knobel,  snppose  him  to  be 
speaking  of  his  own  ^ife,  and  the  birth  of  his  own  son ;  and  as  Shear- 
jashnb  was  already  bom,  Gesenios  assumes  a  second  marriage  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  supposes  two  events  to  be  predicted ;  first,  the  deliverance  of 
Jndah  at  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  then  the  desolation  of  S}Tia  and  Israel 
before  he  should  be  able  to  distinguish  good  and  evil.  To  this  last  sup- 
position, it  is  justlv  objected  bj  Hengstenberg  that  it  assumes  too  great  an 
interval  between  the  deliverance  of  Judah  and  the  desolation  of  the  other 
countries,  as  well  as  between  the  former  and  the  resumption  of  agricultural 
employments.  It  is  besides  unnecessary,  as  the  interposition  denoted  by  the 
name  Immanael  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  time  of  the  child*s  birth,  and  as 
the  desolation  of  Syria  and  Israel  is  said  to  take  place  before,  but  not  imme- 
diatehj  before  the  child's  attaining  to  a  certain  age ;  to  which  it  may  be 
added  that  the  age  itself  is  left  somewhat  indefinite.  But  besides  these 
objections  to  Gesenius's  assumption  of  a  twofold  prophecy,  his  whole  hypo- 
thesis, with  all  the  others  which  have  been  enumerated,  except  perhaps  the 
fourth,  may  be  justly  charged  with  gratuitously  assuming  facts  of  which 
we  have  no  evidence,  and  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage ;  such  as  the  second  marriage  of  Ahaz,  or  that  of  Isaiah, 
or  the  presence  of  a  pregnant  woman,  or  the  Prophet's  pointing  at  her. 
A  further  objection  to  all  the  variations  of  this  fii'st  hypothesis  is,  that 
although  they  may  afford  a  s/y/i,  in  one  of  the  senses  of  that  term,  to  wit, 
that  of  an  emblem  or  symbol,  they  do  not  afford  such  a  sign  as  the  con- 
test would  lead  us  to  expect  Ahaz  had  been  offered  the  privilege  of 
choosing  any  sign  whatever,  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  Had  he  actually 
chosen  one,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  87-40)  and  Hezekiah 
(Isa.  zxxviii.  7,  8).  On  his  refusal  to  choose,  a  sign  is  given  him  unasked, 
and  although  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  precisely  such  as  he 
would  have  selected — since  the  object  was  no  longer  simply  to  remove  his 
doubts,  but  to  verify  the  promise  and  to  mark  the  event  when  it  occurred 
as  something  which  had  been  predicted — ^yet  it  seems  very  improbable  that 
after  such  an  offer,  the  sign  bestowed  would  be  merely  a  thing  of  every  day 
occurrence,  or  at  most  the  application  of  a  symbolical  name.  This  pre- 
sumption is  strengthened  by  the  solemnity  wiili  which  the  Prophet  speaks 
of  the  predicted  birth,  not  as  a  usual  and  natural  event,  but  as  something 
which  excites  his  own  astonishment,  as  he  beholds  it  in  prophetic  vision. 
This  may  prove  nothing  by  itself,  but  is  significant  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  reasons.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  address 
to  Immanuel,  in  chap.  viii.  8,  and  the  allusion  to  the  name  in  ver.  ll* 
which,  although  they  may  admit  of  explanation  in  consistency  with  this 
first  hypothesis,  agree  much  better  with  the  supposition  that  the  prophecy 
relates  to  something  more  than  a  natural  and  ordinary  birth.  A  still 
stronger  reason  for  the  same  conclusion  is  afforded  by  the  parallel  passage 
in  chap.  ix.  5,  6,  occurring  in  the  same  connected  series  of  prophecies. 
There,  as  here,  the  birth  of  a  child  is  given  as  a  pledge  of  safety  and  deli- 
verance, but  with  the  important  addition  of  a  fhll  description,  which,  as 
we  shall  see  below,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  drdiiuury  human  child, 
however  high  in  rank  or  full  of  promise.  If  led  by  these  remarkable  coin- 
cidences to  examine  more  attentively  the  terms  of  the  prophecy  itself,  we 
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find  the  moilier  of  the  promised  duld^described,  not  as  a  wmum  or  as  any 
particolar  woman  merely,  bnfc  as  *^^  a  term  which  has  been  yarionsly 
derived  from  0/^  to  conceal,  and  firom     \^  to  grow  up,  bnt  which,  in  the 

six  places  where  it  occurs  elsewhere,  is  twice  applied  to  yoong  nnmaizied 
females  certainly  (Gen.  zziv.  48 ;  Ezod.  ii.  8)  and  twice  most  probably 
(Ps.  IzriiL  25 ;  Sol.  Song  i.  8),  while  in  the  two  remaining  cases  (SoL 
Song  L  8 ;  Prov.  zxx.  19)  this  application  is  at  least  as  probable  as  any 
other.  It  would  therefore  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  a  virgin,  or  at  least 
of  an  unmarried  woman.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  if  this  had  been  intended, 
the  word  n^4n^  would  have  been  employed ;  but  even  that  word  is  not 
invariably  used  in  its  strict  sense  (see  Deut.  zzii.  19 ;  Joel  L  8),  so  that 
there  would  still  have  been  room  for  the  same  cavils,  and  perhaps  for  the 
assertion  that  the  idea  of  a  virgin  could  not  be  expressed  except  by  a  peri- 
phrasis. It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  a  virgin  or  unmarried  woman 
is  designated  here  as  distinctly  as  she  could  be  by  a  single  word.  But  why 
should  this  description  be  connected  with  a  fiMt  which  seems  to  render  it 
inapplicable,  that  of  parturition  ?  That  the  word  means  simply  a  young 
woman,  whether  married  or  unmarried,  a  virgin  or  a  mother,  is  a  subter- 
fuge invented  by  the  later  Greek  translators  who,  as  Justin  Martyr  tells  us, 
read  »fav/(,  instead  of  the  old  version  w^i^twg,  which  had  its  rise  before  the 
prophecy  became  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Jews  and  Christians. 
That  the  word  denotes  one  who  is  a  virgin  or  unmarried  now,  without  im- 
plying that  she  is  to  remain  so,  is  certainly  conceivable ;  but,  as  we  said 
before,  its  use  in  this  connection,  especially  when  added  to  the  other  reasons 
previously  mentioned,  makes  it,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  probable  that 
the  event  foretold  is  something  more  than  a  birth  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.  So  too,  the  name  Immanuel,  althoDgh  it  might  be  used  to 
signify  God*s  providential  presence  merely  (Ps.  xlvi.  8,  12,  Ixxxix.  25 ; 
Joshua  i.  5 ;  Jer.  i.  8 ;  Isa.  xliii.  2),  has  a  latitude  and  pregnancy  of 
meaning  which  can  scarcely  be  fortuitous,  and  which,  combined  with  all 
the  rest,  makes  the  conclusion  almost  unavoidable,  that  it  was  hero  intended 
to  express  a  personal  as  well  as  a  providential  presence.  If  to  this  we  add 
the  early  promise  of  salvation  through  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15), 
rendered  more  definite  by  later  revelations,  and  that  remarkable  expression 
of  Isaiah's  contemporary  prophet  Micah  (ver.  2),  until  the  time  that  she 
which  travaileth  hath  brought  forth,  immediately  following  the  promise  of 
a  ruler,  to  be  bom  in  Bethlehem,  but  whose  goings  foril%  have  beeti  of  oldf 
from  everlasting — ^the  balance  of  probabilities,  as  furnished  by  the  Old  Tes- 
tament exclusively,  preponderates  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  supposition, 
that  Isaiah*s  words  had  reference  to  a  miraculous  conception  and  nativity. 
When  we  read,  therefore,  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
actually  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  that  all  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  came 
to  pass  that  this  very  prophecy  might  be  fulfilled,  it  has  less  the  appearance  of 
an  unexpected  application,  tiban  of  a  conclusion  rendered  necessary,  by  a 
series  of  antecedent  facts  and  reasons, — ^the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  intima- 
tions more  or  less  explicit.  The  same  considerations  seem  to  shew  that  the 
prophecy  is  not  merely  transferred  or  accommodated  to  another  subject  by 
the  evangelist,  which  is,  moreover,  clear  from  the  emphatic  form  of  the  cita- 
tion (roCro  SXav  yryonv  Ihl  vXti^otiji  x.  r.  >,.),  making  it  impossible  to  prove 
the  existence  of  any  quotation,  in  the  proper  sense,  if  this  be  not  one,  and 
from  the  want  of  any  similarity  between  the  two  events,  viz.,  a  natural  and 
miraculous  conception,  upon  which  a  mere  illustrative  accommodation  of  the 
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words  could  have  been  founded.  The  idea,  insidionsly  suggested  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  that  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  may  be  spnrioasy  is  so  far 
fiK)m  deriving  any  countenance  from  this  application  of  the  prophecy,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  its  wonderful  agreement  with  the  scattered  but  harmonious 
intimations  of  the  Old  Testament,  too  numerous  and.  too  detached  to  be  for- 
tuitous, affords  a  strong  though  incidental  proof  that  these  very  chapters  are 
genuine  and  authentic.  The  rejection  of  Matthew*s  authority  in  toto,  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  prediction,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the  proofs  of  his 
inspiration  drawn  from  other  quarters,  but  leaves  unexplained  the  remark- 
able coincidence  between  his  interpretation  and  the  original  form  of  expres- 
sion, the  context,  and  the  parallel  passages.  That  these  should  all  conspire 
to  recommend  an  ignorant  or  random  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  is  more 
incredible  than  that  the  explanation  should  be  true,  and  the  words  of  Isaiah 
a  prediction  of  something  more  than  the  birth  of  a  real  or  ideal  child  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,-  and  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet  himself.  The 
question,  however,  still  arises,  bow  the  birth  of  Christ,  if  hero  predicted,  is 
to  be  connected  with  the  promise  made  to  Ahaz,  as  a  sign  of  the  event,  or 
as  a  measure  of  the  time  of  its  fulfilment  ? 

U.  The  second  hypothesis  removes  this  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  the 
prophecy  relates  to  two  distinct  births  and  two  diilerent  children.  Of  this 
general  theory  there  are  two  important  modifications.  1.  The  first  supposes 
one  child  to  be  mentioned  in  ver.  1-^,  and  another  in  ver.  16.  As  to  ver.  15, 
some  connect  it  with  the  one  before  and  some  with  the  one  after  it.  Thus 
Junius  understands  ver.  14  to  refer  to  Chnst,  but  vers.  15, 16  to  Shear- 
jashub  ;  Usher  applies  vers.  14,  15  to  Christ,  and  ver.  16  to  Sheaxjashub ; 
Calvin,  vers.  14,  15  to  Christ,  but  ver.  16  to  a  child,  i,e.  any  child  inde- 
finitely. They  all  agree  that  the  prophecy  contains  two  promises.  First, 
that  Christ  should  be  bom  of  a  virgin,  and  then  that  Judah  should  be  de- 
livered before  Sheaxjashub  (or  before  any  child  bom  within  a  certain  time) 
could  distinguish  good  from  evil.  To  sach  of  these  interpretations  as  refer 
ver.  15  to  the  infancy  of  Christ,  it  may  be  objected  that  they  put  a  sense 
upon  that  verse  which  its  expressions  will  not  bear,  and  which  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  use  of  the  same  terms  in  ver.  22.  It  will  be  seen  below  that 
the  eating  of  curds  and  honey  is  predicted  as  a  sign  of  general  desola- 
tion, or  at  least  of  interrupted  tillage.  Another  objection  which  applies 
to  all  the  forms  of  this  interpretation  is  the  sudden  change  of  subject, 
in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  verse,  from  Immanuel  to  Shearjashub,  or  to 
any  child  indefinitely.  Nothing  but  extreme  exegetical  necessity  could 
justify  the  reference  of  vers.  15,  16  to  any  person  not  referred  to  in  ver. 
14.  2.  This  difficulty  is  avoided  in  the  second  modification  of  the  general  j 
hypothesis  that  the  passage,  as  a  whole,  refers  to  two  distinct  births  and  \ 
to  different  children,  by  assuming  that  both  are  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth ; 
verse  itself.  This  is  the  supposition  of  a  double  sense,  though  some 
refuse  to  recognise  it  by  that  name.  The  essence  of  the  theory  is  this, 
that  while  ver.  14,  in  its  obvious  and  primary  sense,  relates  to  the  birth 
of  a  child  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  its  terms  are  so  selected  as 
to  be  descriptive,  in  a  higher  sense,  of  the  miraculous  nativity  of  Christ. 
This  theory  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  as  the  opinion  of  a  certain  Judaizing 
Christian,  whom  he  does  not  name  (quidam  de  nostrisjudaizans),  and  by 
Calvin  as  a  compromise  between  the  orthodox  and  Jewish  expositions,  but 
it  has  since  had  many  eminent  and  able  advocates.  The  minor  variations 
of  this  general  hypothesis  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  particular  child 
intended  by  the  prophecy  in  its  lower  sense,  whether  a  son  of  Isaiah  him- 
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self,  as  Grotins,  Glericns,  and  Barnes  suppose,  or  any  child  bom  within  a 
certain  time,  as  Lowth,  with  more  probability,  assumes.  The  advantage 
of  these  interpretations  is,  that  they  seem  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
expressions  which  the  prophet  uses,  as  if  to  intimate  a  deeper  meaning 
than  the  primary  and  obvious  one,  and  at  the  same  time  answer  the  con- 
ditions both  of  tiie  context  in  Isaiah  and  of  the  application  in  Matthew, 
presenting  a  sign  analogous  to  others  given  before  and  after  by  this  very  pro- 
phet (chap.  vii.  8,  viii.  2),  and  at  the  same  time  furnishing  believers  with 
a  striking  prophecy  of  the  Messiah.  The  objections  to  it  are  its  com- 
plexity, and  what  seems  to  be  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  assumption  upon 
which  it  rests.  It  seems  to  be  a  feeling  common  to  learned  and  unlearned 
readers,  that  although  a  double  sense  is  not  impossible,  and  must  in 
certain  cases  be  assumed,  it  is  unreasonable  to  assume  it  when  any  other 
explanation  is  admissible.  The  improbability  in  this  case  is  increased  by 
the  want  of  similarity  between  the  two  events,  supposed  to  be  predicted 
in  the  very  same  words,  the  one  miraculous,  the  other  not  only  natui-al, 
but  common,  and  of  everyday  occurrence.  That  two  such  occurrences 
should  be  described  in  the  same  words,  simply  because  they  were  both 
signs  or  pledges  of  a  promise,  though  not  impossible,  can  only  be  made 
probable  by  strong  corroborating  proofs,  especially  if  any  simpler  mode  of 
exposition  be  at  aU  admissible.  Another  objection,  which  lies  equally 
against  this  hypothesis  and  the  one  first  mentioned  is,  that  in  its  primary 
and  lower  sense  it  does  not  afford  such  a  sign  as  the  context  and  the  parallel 
passages  would  lead  us  to  expect,  uuless  we  suppose  that  the  higher  secon- 
dary sense  was  fully  understood  at  the  time  of  the  prediction,  and  in  that 
case,  though  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  from  a  virgin  would  be  doubtless  a 
sufficient  sign,  it  would,  for  that  very  reason,  seem  to  make  the  lower  one 
superfluous.  Dathe's  courageous  supposition,  that  the  primaiy  reference 
is  to  a  miracidom  conception  and  birth  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  only  aggra- 
vates the  difficulty  which  it  would  diminish,  though  it  certainly  escapes  the 
force  of  some  of  the  objections  to  the  supposition  of  a  double  sense,  to 
wit,  those  founded  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  sign  and  the  dissimilarity  of 
the  events.  None  of  these  reasons  seem,  however,  to  be  decisive  against 
the  supposition  of  a  double  sense,  as  commonly  understood,  unless  there 
be  some  other  way  in  which  its  complexity  and  arbitrary  character  may  be 
avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the  connection  between  the  birth  of  the  Mes- 
siah and  the  deliverance  of  Judah  satisfixctorily  explained. 

m.  The  third  general  hypothesis  proposes  to  effect  this  by  applying  aU 
three  verses  directly  and  exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  only  child  whose 
birth  is  there  predicted,  and  his  growth  made  the  measure  of  the  subsequent 
events.  The  minor  variations  of  this  general  hypothesis  relate  to  the  time 
when  these  events  were  to  occur,  and  to  the  sense  in  which  the  growth  of  the 
Messiah  is  adopted  as  the  measure  of  them.  1.  The  simplest  form  in  which 
this  theory  has  been  applied,  is  that  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  and  others, 
who  suppose  the  prediction  to  relate  to  the  real  time  of  Christ's  appearance, 
and  the  thing  foretold  to  be  the  desolation  which  should  take  place  before 
the  Saviour  reached  a  certain  age.  To  this  it  is  an  obvious  objection  that 
it  makes  the  event  predicted  too  remote  to  answer  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
text, or  the  purpose  of  the  prophecy  itself.  A  similar  objection  has,  indeed, 
been  urged  by  Uie  Rabbins  and  others,  to  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  bulh  as  a 
ngn  of  the  promise  made  to  Ahaz.  But  the  cases  are  entirely  dissimilar. 
The  promise  of  immediate  deliverance  might  be  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to 
an  event  long  posterior,  if  the  one  necessarily  implied  the  other,  as  included 
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in  if,  or  as  a  Decessary  preTions  conditioD.     Thns  the  promise  that  Israel 
should  worship  God  at  Sinai,  was  a  $%gn  to  Moses,  that  they  should  first  he 
delivered  from  Egypt  (Exod.  iii.  12),  and  the  promise  that  the  tillage  inter- 
nxpted  hy  Sennacherih*s  invasion  should  be  resumed,  was  a  sign  to  Hezekiah, 
that  the  invasion  was  itself  to  cease  (Isa.  nxvii.  80).     In  like  manner,  the 
assurance  that  Christ  was  to  be  bom  in  Judah,  of  its  royal  family,  might  be 
a  sign  to  Ahaz,  that  the  kingdom  should  not  perish  in  his  day ;  and  so  far 
was  the  remoteness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  from  making  it  absurd  or  inap- 
propriate, that  the  further  off  it  was,  the  stronger  the  promise  of  continuance 
to  Judah,  which  it  guaranteed.     Especially  is  this  the  case,  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  a  familiar  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Church,  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  come,  and  that  for  his  sake,  Israel  existed  as  a  nation.     But,  according 
to  the  theory  now  in  question,  not  only  is  the  sUjn  remote,  but  also  the  thing 
signified  ;  not  only  the  pledge  of  the  event,  but  the  event  itself.     The  Pro- 
phet's contemporaries  might  have  been  encouraged  to  expect  deliverance 
from  present  danger  by  the  promise  of  Christ's  coming ;  but  a  promise  of 
deliverance  before  the  end  of  seven  hundred  years  could  afibrd  no  encour- 
agement at  all.     That  this  objection  to  the  tbeor}-  in  question  has  been  felt 
by  some  of  its  most  able  advocates,  may  be  inferred  from  several  facts.     One 
is,  that  J.  H.  Michaelis  is  obliged  to  insert  the  words  luiuj  since  (dudum 
deserta  erit),  and  vet  to  leave  the  promise  wholly  indefinite.     Another  is, 
that  Henderson  departs  from  the  ancient  and  almost  universal  explanation 
of  the  passage  as  a  promise,  and  converts  it  into  a  threatening,  not  only 
against  Israel,  but  against  Judah  ;  both  of  which  kingdoms  were  to  lose 
their  kings  before  the  twelfth  year  of  our  Saviour,  when  Archelaus  was 
banished  from  Judea.     A  third  is,  that  Cocceius,  though  one  of  the  most 
accurate  philologists  of  his  own  or  any  other  age,  and  only  too  decided  in 
his  exegetical  judgments,  hesitates  between  the  interpretation  now  in  ques- 
tion and  the  ungrammatical  and  arbitrary  reference  of  ver.  16  to  a  different 
child.     At  all  events,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  application  of  these 
three  verses  to  the  time  of  Christ's  actual  appearance  has  no  claim  to  be 
received,  if  there  is  any  other  form  of  tbe  same  general  hypothesis,  by  which 
the  connection  of  the  promise  with  the  context  can  be  made  more  natural, 
2.  This  end  Vitringa  has  attempted  to  secure,  by  supposing  the  language  to 
be  hypothetical,  or  that  the  Prophet,  while  he  views  the  birth  of  Christ  as  a  ^ 
remote  event,  makes  it  the  measure  of  the  events  at  hand — q.  d,  before  the 
Messiah,  if  he  were  bom  noir,  could  know  how  to  distinguish  good  from  evil, 
&c.     The  only  objection  to  this  ingenious  explanation  is,  that  the  condi- 
tional expression  on  which  aU  depends,  if  he  were  bom  tiow,  is  precisely 
that  which  is  omitted,  and  of  which  the  text  contains  no  intimation.    And 
that  the  Prophet,  without  such  intimation,  would  make  this  use  of  an  event 
which  he  distinctly  saw  to  be  remote,  though  not  incredible,  ought  surely 
not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity.    8.  Another  modification  of  the  hypo- 
thesis which  refers  the  three  verses  all  to  the  Messiah,  is  that  proposed  by 
Bosenmiiller,  in  the  second  and  subsequent  editions  of  his  SchoHa,  and  sub- 
stantially renewed  by  Ewald,  viz.,  that  Isaiah  really  expected  the  Messiah 
to  be  bom  at  once,  and  therefore  naturally  made  the  progress  of  his  infancy 
the  measure  of  a  proximate  futurity.    Neither  of  these  writers  supposes  any 
reference  to  Christ,  both  regarding  the  prediction  as  a  visionary  anticipation. 
But  Hengstenberg  has  clearly  shewn  tiiat  such  a  positive  behef  and  expec- 
tation,  on  Isaiah's  part,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  other  prophecies,  but  . 
with  the  sequel  of  this,  in  which  a  series  of  calamitous  events  is  described 
as  intervening  between  the  opproaching  deliverance  and  the  nativity  of  the 
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Messiah.  To  the  merely  negatiTe  assnmption  that  the  time  of  the  adrent 
formed  no  part  of  this  particular  revelation,  he  thinks  there  is  not  the  same 
objection.  4.  Accordingly,  his  own  interpretation  of  the  passage  is,  that 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  being  presented  to  the  Prophet  in  connection  with 
the  proximate  deliverance  of  which  it  was  the  sign  or  pledge,  without  regard 
to  chronological  relations,  and  seen  by  him  in  prophetic  ecstacy  as  actually 
present,  he  naturally  makes  the  one  the  measure  of  the  other.  As  if  he  had 
said,  I  see  the  virgin  bringing  forth  a  son,  and  calling  his  name  Immanuel ; 
I  see  him  living  in  the  midst  of  desolation  till  a  certain  age  ;  but  before  that 
time  arrives,  I  see  the  land  of  our  invaders  lying  desolate.  The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  ingenious  improvement  on  Vitringa's  ingenious  exposition,  is  that 
it  rests  upon  a  certain  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  prophetic  inspiration,  or  of 
the  mental  state  in  which  the  prophets  received  and  uttered  their  communi- 
cations, which,  however  probable,  is  not  at  present  generally  current  with 
believers  in  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  nor  perhaps  maintained 
by  Hengstenberg  himself. 

In  expounding  this  difficult  and  interesting  passage,  it  has  been  considered 
more  important  to  present  a  tolerably  fiill  view  of  the  different  opinions, 
arranged  according  to  the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  than  to  assert  the 
exclusive  truth  of  any  one  interpretation  as  to  all  its  parts.     In  summing  up 
the  whole,  however,  it  may  be  confidently  stated,  that  the  first  hypothesis  is 
false  ;  that  the  first  modifications  of  the  second  and  third  are  untenable  ; 
;and  that  the  choice  lies  between  the  supposition  of  a  double  sense  and  that 
'  of  a  reference  to  Christ  exclusively,  but  in  connection  with  the  promise  df 
.  immediate  deliverance  to  Ahaz.     The  two  particular  interpretations  which 
appear  to  be  most  plausible  and  least  beset  with  difficulties,  are  those  of 
"^  Lowth  and  Vitringa,  with  which  last  Hengstenberg*s  is  essentially  identical. 
Either  the  Prophet,  while  he  foretells  the  birth  of  Christ,  foretells  that  of 
another  child,  during  whose  infancy  the  promised  deliverance  shall  be  ex- 
perienced ;  or  else  he  makes  the  infancy  of  Christ  himself,  whether  foreseen 
as  still  remote  or  not,  the  sign  and  measure  of  that  'Same  deliverance. 
While  some  diversity  of  judgment  ought  to  be  expected  and  allowed,  in  re- 
lation to  this  secondary  question,  there  is  no  ground,  grammatical,  historical, 
or  logical,  for  doubt  as  to  the  main  point,  ibat  the  Church  in  sll  ages  has 
I  been  right  in  regarding  this  passage  as  a  signal  and  explicit  prediction  of 
'  the  miraculous  conception  and  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  expression,  it  will  only  be  necessary  further  to  re- 
mark that  *^  is  not  a  verb  or  participle  (Vitringa,  Bosenmiiller),  but  a 
feminine  adjective,  signifying  pregnanty  and  here  connected  with  an  active 
participle,  to  denote  that  the  object  is  described  as  present  to  the  Prophet's 
view.  Behold,  the  tnri/tn,  pregnant  and  bringing  foiik  a  J09»,  and  she  calls  hii 
name  Immanuel.  The  future  form  adopted  by  the  Septuagint  (i^i/,  Xfi^trai, 
Tt^tTot)  is  retained  in  the  New  Testament,  because  the  words  are  there 
considered  simply  as  a  prophecy  ;  but  in  order  to  exhibit  the  full  force 
which  they  have  in  their  original  connection,  the  present  form  must 
be  restored.  The  form  of  the  sentence  is  evidently  copied  from  the  angel's 
address  to  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  11),  and  so  closely  that  the  verb  T\Hi^  remains 
unchanged ;  not,  however,  as  the  second  person  feminine  (though  all  the 
other  Greek  versions  have  xaXitfii;,  and  Junius  likewise,  who  supplies  o  virgo 
to  remove  the  ambiguity),  but  as  the  third  person  feminine,  analogous  to 

n^  (Lev.  XXV.  21),  nK^W  (Ps.  cxviii.  23),  n«an  (Gen.  xxxiii.  11).  The 
form  riK^  itself  occurs  (Dent.  xxxi.  29 ;  Jer.  xliv.  28),  but  in  another  sense 
(See  Nordheimer,  §  422).     Calvin,  with  a  strange  lapse  of  memory,  alleges 
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t>>at  in  Scripture  mothers  never  name  their  children,  and  that  a  departure 
from  the  constant  usage  here  is  a  prophetic  intimation  that  the  child  would 
have  no  hnman  fiather.     The  error  of  fact  is  easilj  corrected  by  referring 
to  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative  hjEve,  Leah,  Rachel,  Hannah,  and 
others  (Gen.'iv.  1-25  ;  six.  87 ;  xxix.  82-85 ;  xxx.  6-24 ;  1  Sam.  i.  20 ; 
1  Chron.  iv.  9  ;  vii.  16).    That  the  same  act  is  freqnentlv  ascribed  to  the 
father,  needs  of  coarse  no  proof.     In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  so  for  from 
being  an  important  question,  who  was  to  impose  the  name,  that  it  matters 
verr  little  whether  it  was  ever  imposed  at  all ;  or  rather,  it  is  certain  that 
the  name  is  merely  descriptive  or  symbolical,  and  that  its  actual  use  in  real 
life  was  no  more  necessary  to  the  fuldlment  of  the  prophecy,  than  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  commonly  kuo\vn  by  the  titles  of  Wonderful,  Counsellor, 
the  Prince  of  Peace  (Isa.  ix.  6),  or  the  Lord  our  Highteoasness  (Jer.  sxiii.  6). 
Hence  in  Mat.  i.  23,  the  singular  nxij?  is  changed  into  the  plural  xay^eouct^ 
they  shall  call,  t.  e.  they  indefinitely,  as  in  our  familiar  phrase  thei/  say, 
corresponding  to  the  French  on  dit  and  the  Geman  man  sagt^  which  last  con- 
struction is  adopted  by  Angusti  in  his  version  of  this  sentence  (man  wird 
ncnnen  seinen  Xamen).     With  equal  adherence  to  the  spirit,  and  equal  de- 
parture from  the  letter  of  the  prophecy,  the  Peshito  and  Vulgate  give  the 
verb  a  passive  form,  his  name  shall  be  called.     As  to  the  meaning  of  the 
name  itself,  its  higher  sense  is  evident  from  Matthew's  application,  not- 
withstanding Hitzig's  paradoxical  denial,  and  its  lower  sense  from  the  usage 
of  analogous  expressions  in  Ps.  xlri.  8,  12,  Ixxxix.  25  ;  Josh.  i.  5,  Jer. 
i.  8,  Isa.  xliii.  2. 

15.  This  verse  and  the  next  have  ab*eady  been  translated  in  connection 
with  the  fourteenth,  upon  which  connection  their  interpretation  must  de- 
pend. It  will  here  be  necessary  only  to  explain  one  or  two  points  more 
distinctly.  Butter  (or  curds)  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  until  he  knows  (hoto) 
to  reject  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good.  The  simple  sense  of  the  prediction 
is  that  the  desolation  of  Judah,  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Rezin  and  Pekah, 
should  be  only  temporary.  This  idea  is  symbolically  expressed  by  making 
the  nei^-bom  child  subsist  during  his  infancy  on  curds  and  honey,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  food  of  an  agricultural  population.  This  is  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  same  expression  in  ver.  22,  as  we  shall  see  below ;  it  cannot 
therefore  here  denote  the  real  humanity  of  the  person  mentioned  (Calvin, 
Yitringa,  Henderson,  &c.),  which  is  besides  sufficiently  implied  in  his  being 
bom  of  a  human  mother,  and  could  not  be  asserted  here  without  interrupt- 
ing the  connection  between  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  verses.  It  cannot 
denote  his  poverty  or  low  condition  (Galorius),  or  that  of  the  family  of 
Darid  (Alting),  because  no  such  idea  is  suggested  by  the  words.  It  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  denote  abundance  or  prosperity  in  general  (Grotius, 
Cocceius,  Junius,  &c.),  because  such  a  diet  is  no  proof  of  that  condition, 
and  because,  according  to  ver.  22,  the  words  are  descriptive  only  of  such 
abundance  as  arises  from  a  sparse  population  and  neglected  tillage.  That 
this  desolation  shonld  be  temporary,  is  expressed  by  representing  it  as  co- 
extensive with  the  early  childhood  of  the  person  mentioned.  '^J^?  is  ex- 
plained by  Jarchi,  Lowth,  Hitzig,  Henderson,  and  Ewald,  to  mean  when  he 
kn&ws ;  by  most  other  writers,  tUl  or  before  he  know$  (LXX.  v^h  n  yvSivai), 
The  Vulgate,  Luther,  Junius,  and  Glericns  refer  it,  not  to  time  at  all,  but 
to  the  design  or  effect  of  his  eating  curds  and  honey,  thtU  he  may  know.  It 
is  clear,  however,  from  the  next  verse,  that  this  one  must  contain  a  speci- 
fication of  time,  however  vague.  The  difference  between  the  versions  when 
and  till,  and  also  in  relation  to  the  age  described — which  J.  D.  MichaeUs 
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pats  83  high  as  twenty-one,  Ewald  from  ten  to  twenty,  Henderson  at  twelve, 
bat  Kimrhi  and  most  others  at  aboat  three  years — is  not  so  important  as 
might  at  first  sight  seem,  becaose  the  description  was  probably  intended  to  be 
somewhat  indefinite.  The  essential  idea  is  that  the  desolation  should  not 
last  ontil  a  child  then  bom  coald  reach  matarity,  and  probably  not  longer 
than  his  first  few  years.  Clericas  snpposes  good  and  tvil  to  mean  pleasant 
and  anpleasant  food,  as  in  1  Sam.  xix.  85  ;  bat  the  same  words  elsewhere 
constantly  relate  to  moral  distinctions  and  the  power  to  perceive  them  (Gen. 
iii.  5  ;  Dent.  i.  89 ;  1  Kings  iii.  9 ;  Jonah  iv.  2).  Nothing  short  of  the 
strongest  exegetical  necessity  coald  justify  the  reference  of  this  verse  to 
Sheoijashab  (Janias,  Usher),  or  to  any  other  sabject  than  the  one  referred 
to  in  the  verse  preceding,  namely,  Immanael,  the  child  whose  birth  the 
Prophet  there  describes  as  just  at  hand,  and  whose  infancy  he  here  describes 
as  passed  in  the  midst  of  sarrounding  desolation.  To  the  explanation  of 
this  verse  as  having  reference  to  Isaiah's  own  son  or  a  son  of  Ahaz  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  the  time  of  oar  Saviour's  actual  appearance  on  the  other, 
sufficient  objections  have  already  been  adduced  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
fourteenth  verse. 

16.  The  desolation  shall  be  temporary— ^/or  htfore  the  child  shall  know 
(how)  to  reject  the  evil  and  to  choose  the  good,  the  land,  of  whose  ttoo  kings 
thou  art  afraid  (or  hy  whose  two  kings  tliou  art  distressed)  shall  he  forsaken, 
«.  e.  left  by  its  inhabitants  and  given  up  to  desolation,  in  which  sense  the 
same  verb  is  used  elsewhere  by  Isaiah  (chap.  xvii.  2,  xxvii.  10,  Ixii.  12. 
Comp.  vi.  12).  Instead  of  taking  2r(*i?  thus  absolutely,  most  of  the  older 
writers,  and  a  few  of  later  date,  connect  it  with  *^?P,  and  "IJ  with  ■»»*?• 
The  land  which  thou  ahhorrest  {or  for  which  thou  fearest)  shall  he  forsaken 
hy  both  its  kings — i.  e.  Judah  shall  be  forsaken  by  Hezin  and  Pekah,  whom 
Steudel  supposes  to  be  called  its  kings  de  facto — or  Sj-ria  and  Israel  shall 
be  deprived  of  Kezin  and  Pekah — or  Canaan  (including  Israel  and  Judah) 
shall  lose  both  its  kings.  This  last  is  the  interpretation  given  by  Hender- 
son, who  also  reads  the  land  which  thou  destroyest,  Glericus  takes  3t^l? 
absolutely,  in  the  sense  of  being  desolate,  but  translates  the  rest,  which 
thou  abhorrest  on  account  of  its  two  kings.  To  some  of  these  constructions 
it  may  be  objected  that  they  make  the  land  and  not  the  kings  the  object  of 
abhorrence,  and  to  all,  that  they  construe  Y^  directly  with  T^  which  is  con- 
trary to  usage,  and  disjoin  it  from  ^^99,  by  which  it  is  followed  in  at  least 
two  other  places  (Ex.  iii.  12,  Num.  xxii.  8) ;  to  which  may  be  added  that 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  this  construction  is  the  only  one  that  could  be 
used  to  signify  before  (or  on  account  of)  vcliose  two  kings  tJiou  art  in  terror. 
This  construction,  which  is  given  by  Gastalio  and  De  Dieu,  is  adopted  by 
Cocceius,  Vitringa,  J.  D.  ^lichaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and 
most  other  modem  writers,  who  are  also  agreed  that  the  land  here  meant 
is  Syria  and  Israel,  spoken  of  as  one  because  confederate  against  Judah. 
The  wasting  of  these  kingdoms  and  the  deportation  of  their  people  by 
Tiglath*pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29,  xvi.  9),  is  here  predicted,  which  of  course 
implies  the  previous  deliverance  of  Judah  and  the  brief  duration  of  its  own 
calamity,  so  that  this  verse  assigns  a  reason  for  the  representation  in  the 
one  preceding.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  imposing  upon  ^3  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  the  sense  of  nay  (Piscator),  indeed  (Calvin),  although 
(Alting),  or  but  (Umbreit),  or  any  other  than  its  usual  and  proper  one  of 
for,  b^use.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  regard  the  fifteenth  verse  as  a  paren- 
thesis, with  Cocceius  and  Rosenmiiller ;  much  less  to  reject  it  as  a  gloss, 
with  Hitzigy  and  as  breaking  the  connection  between  the  name  Immanuel 
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in  ver.  14,  and  the  explanation  of  it  in  ver.  16.  The  tnxe  conoection  of 
the  verses  has  been  well  explained  by  Maorer  and  Knobel  to  be  this,  that 
Judah  shall  lie  waste  for  a  short  time,  and  only  for  a  short  time, /or  before 
that  short  time  is  expired,  its  invaders  shall  themselves  be  invaded  and 
destroyed.  This  view  of  the  connection  is  sufficient  to  evince,  that  the 
reference  of  this  verse  to  Shearjashub  (Lowth)  or  to  any  child  indefinitely 
(Calvin),  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  ungrammatical.  A  child  is  bom — lis 
learns  to  distinguish  good  and  e^il — but  before  the  child  is  able  to  distin- 
guish good  and  evil,  something  happens.  If  these  three  clauses,  thus 
succeeding  one  another,  do  not  speak  of  the  same  child,  it  is  impossible  for 
language  to  be  so  employed  as  to  identify  the  subject  without  actually  saying 
that  it  is  the  same. 

17.  Again  addressing  Ahaz,  he  assures  him  that  although  he  shall  escape 
the  present  danger,  God  will  inflict  worse  evils  on  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors, by  means  of  those  veiy  allies  whose  assistance  he  is  now  seeking. 
Jvhovah  will  bring  upon  thee — not  merely  as  an  individual,  but  as  a  king — 
— and  on  thy  people — oTid  on  thy  father  s  house — or  family — the  royal  Une 
of  Judah— days  which  have  not  come  since  the  departure  of  Ephraim  from 
Judith,  to  wity  the  king  of  Assyria.    It  is  possible  to  construe  the  sentence 
so  as  to  make  it  refer  to  the  retreat  of  the  invaders — Jehovah  will  bring 
upon  tJiee  days  whicli  have  not  come  (never  come  before),  from  the  day  tliat 
Ephraim  departs  from  Judah y  i.e.  as  soon  as  this  invasion  ceases,  worse 
times  shall  begin.     This  construction,  which  is  permitted,  if  not  favoured, 
by  the  Masoretic  accents,  has  the  advantage  of  giving  to  7J??  its  strict  sense, 
as  implying  the  removal  of  a  burden  or  infliction  (see  Exod.  x.  29,  and 
Geseri'us   s.  v.)  rather  than  a  mere  revolt   or  schism,  and  also  that  of 
making  the  expression  stronger  {dfiys  which  have  not  come  at  all,  or  never 
come),  and  at  the  same  time  less  indefinite  by  specifying  when  the  days 
were  to  begin.     But  as  the  absolute  use  of  the  phrase  which  have  not  come 
is  rather  harsh  and  unusual,  and  as  the  compound  forms  &^*P?  and  *P^p!? 
are  elsewhere  used  only  in  relation  to  the  past  (Judges  xix.  80 ;  2  Saml 
vii.  6  ;  2  Kings  xix.  25  ;  Mai.  iii.  7),  although  the  simple  forms  DVP  and 
^^  sometimes  denote  the  future  (Exod.  xii.  15  ;  Lev.  zxii.  27  ;  Ezek. 
xxxviii.  8),  it  is  safer  to  adhere  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  all  versions 
and  interpreters,  so  far  as  I  can  trace  it,  and  understand  the  verse  as 
declaring  the  days  threatened  to  be  worse  than  any  which  had  come  upon 
Judah  since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  here  called  Ephraim,  from  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  tribe,  that  to  which  Jeroboam  belonged,  and 
within  which  the  chief  towns  of  the  kingdom  were  situated.      This  de- 
claration seems  at   first   sight  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  demonstrable 
from  sacred  history,  that  the  injuries  sustained  by  Judah,  during  the 
interval  here  specified,  from  other  foreign  powers,  as  for  example  from  the 
Egyptians  in  the  reign  of  Behoboam  (2  Chron.  xii.  2-9),  from  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17),  from 
the  Syrians  in  the  reign  of  Joash  (2  Chron.  zxiv.  28,  24),  not  to  mention 
the  less  successfrd  attacks  of  the  Ethiopians  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xiv.  8-15,  and  of  Moab  and  Ammon  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
XX.  1-80),  or  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  ten  tribes,  must  have  greatly 
overbalanced  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  by  fjEur  the  most  alarming  visita- 
tion of  Judah  by  the  armies  of  Assyria.     This  apparent  discrepancy  is  not 
to  be  explained  by  regarding  the  prophecy  before  us,  with  Gesenius,  as  a  - 
mere  threat  (blosses  Drohwort),  nor  by  alleging  that  the  days  here  threat- 
ened are  not  described  as  uforse  than  any  former  days,  but  only  as  different 
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from  them.    ETen  granting  that  the  prophecy  implies  not  merely  change  of 
condition,  but  a  change  for  the  worse,  it  may  be  justified  in  eiUier  of  two 
ways.    According  to  Cocceias»  Vitringa,  Henderson,  and  others,  the  hing  of 
Auyria  uikj  here  include  the  kings  of  Babylon,  to  whom  the  title  is  applied  in 
2  Kings  ixiii.  29,  if  not  in  Neh.  ix.  82,  as  it  is  to  the  kings  of  Persia  in  Ezra 
▼i.  22,  considered  as  successors  to  the  Assyrian  power,  in  accordance  with 
which  usage,  Herodotus  calls  Babylon  a  city  of  Assyria.    But  even  this  sup- 
position, although  highly  probable,  is  not  here  necessary.    Let  it  be  observed 
that  the  days  here  threatened  were  to  be  worse,  not  simply  with  respect  to 
individual  sufiering  or  temporary  difficulties  of  the  state  itself,  but  to  the 
loss  of  its  independence,  its  transition  to  a  servile  state,  from  which  it  was 
never  permanently  freed,  the  domination  of  Assyria  bein^  soon  succeeded 
by  that  of  Egypt,  and  this  by  that  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Borne, 
the  last  ending  only  in  the  downfall  of  the  state,  and  that  general  disper- 
sion of  the  people  which  continues  to  this  day.     The  revolt  of  Hezekiah 
and  even  longer  intervals  of  liberty  in  later  times,  are  mere  interruptions 
of  the  customary  and  prevailing  bondage.     Of  this  critical  change  it  surely 
might  be  said,  even  though  it  were  to  cost  not  a  single  drop  of  blood,  nor 
the  personal  freedom  of  a  single  captive,  that  the  Lord  was  about  to  bring 
upon  Judah  days  which  had  not  been  witnessed  from  the  time  of  Ephraim*s 
apostasy,  or  according  to  the  other  construction  of  the  text,  at  any  time 
whatever ;  since  none  of  the  evils  suffered,  from  Solomon  to  Ahaz,  had 
destroyed  the  independence  of  Judab,  not  even  the  Egyptian  domination  in 
the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  which  only  lasted  long  enough  to  teach  the  Jews 
the  difference  between  God's  service  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
countries  (2  Chron.  xii.  8).     This  view  of  the  matter  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  the  prophecy  with  history,  whether  Assyria  be  understood 
to  mean  the  kingdom  properly  so  called,  or  to  include  the  empires  which 
succeeded  it ;  and  whether  the  threatening  be  referred  exclusively  to  Ahaz 
and  his  times,  as  Gesenius  and  Bosenmiiller  say  it  must  be,  or  to  him  and 
his  successors  jointly,  which  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  thy  people  and 
thy  father's  house  as  distinguished  from  himself  and  his  own  house  ;  but 
even  on  the  other  supposition,  as  the  change  of  times,  t.  e.  the  transition 
from  an  independent  to  a  servile  state,  took  place  before  the  death  of  Ahaz, 
the  expressions  used  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fJEicts.     It  is  implied, 
of  course,  in  this  interpretation,  that  Sennacherib's  invasion  was  not  the 
beginning  of  the  days  here  threatened,  which  is  mther  to  be  sought  in  the 
alliance  between  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-pileser,  who  came  unto  him  and  distressed 
him  and  strengthened  him  not  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  19, 20),  but  exacted  repeated 
contribution  from  him  as  a  vassal ;  which  degrading  and  oppressive  inter- 
course continued  till  his  death,  as  appears  from  tiie  statement  (2  Kings 
xviii.  7),  that  Hezekiah  rebelled  against  the  king  of  Asryriay  and  served  him 
notf  clearly  implying  that  he  did  at  first,  as  he  offered  to  do  afterwards,  on 
Sennacherib's  approach,  with  confession  of  his  fault,  renewal  of  his  tribute, 
and  a  repetition  of  his  fathers  sacrilege  (2  Kings  xviii.  18-1 6).   That  during 
the  whole  term  of  this  foreign  ascendancy,  Judah  was  infested  by  Assyrian 
intruders,  and  by  frequent  visitations  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  their  un- 
willing tribute,  till  at  last  the  revolt  of  Hezeloah,  no  longer  able  to  endure 
the  burden,  led  to  a  formal  occupation  of  the  country,  is  not  only  pro- 
bable in  itself,  but  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  subsequent  context  (verses 
18-20).     The  abrupt  commencement  of  this  verse,  without  a  connecting 
particle,  led  Alting  to  regard  it  as  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  beginning 
with  ver.  16 — "  before  the  child  shall  know,  &c.,  and  before  the  land  shall 
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be  fonakeiiy  Jehoyah  will  bring  upon  thee/*  Ac.  Bat  besides  the  Tmusiial 
length  and  involution  of  the  sentencei  and  the  arbitrary  repetition  of  before 
with  and^  it  cannot  be  explained,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  what  desolation 
yer.  16  alludes,  as  the  overthrow  of  Israel  preceded  the  invasion  of  Jndah 
by  Assyria.  The  abrupt  commencement  of  the  sentence  is  regarded  by 
Maurer  as  a  proof  that  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  b  of  later  date  ;  by 
Hitzig  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  prophecy  itself,  what  precedes 
being  introductory  to  it.  Vitringa  supposes  that  the  Prophet  paused,  as 
if  unwilling  to  proceed ;  Houbigant,  as  usual,  amends  the  text  by  inserting 
vav;  while  Lowih  and  others  follow  the  Septuagint  by  suppljing  but. 
According  to  Hendewerk,  however,  the  adversative  particle  is  out  of  place, 
as  he  denies  that  what  now  follows  is  a  threatening  appended  to  a  previous 
promise,  and  regards  it  as  an  amplification  of  the  threatening  in  ver.  15  ; 
but  that  relates  to  the  .Syrian  invasion,  this  to  the  Assyrian  domination. 
Alting's  translation  of  IvV  hy  against  thee,  though  it  does  not  change  the 
general  sense,  destroys  its  figurative  dress,  in  which  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  the  bringing  of  water  or  the  like  upon  a  person,  so  as  to  destroy 
him.  ^ompare  Joshua  zsiii.  15  and  xxiv.  7. — ^The  lost  words  of  this  verse 
('iie'8<  "17D  nx)  have  been  rejected  as  a  gloss  by  Houbigant,  Seeker,  Lowth, 
Eichhom,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Manrer,  Hendewerk,  Umbreit,  and  Enobel, 
on  the  ground  that  they  contain  an  inelegant  anticipation  of  what  follows, 
and  an  explanation  of  what  goes  before,  at  once  superfluous  and  incorrect, 
since  Egypt  as  well  as  Assyria  is  mentioned  afterwards.  That  Assyria 
might  be  naturally  named  alone,  as  first  in  time  and  in  importance,  is  ad- 
mitted by  Eichhom,  who  rejects  the  clause  on  other  grounds ;  and  IVIaurer, 
who  does  the  same,  speaks  with  contempt  of  the  objection  founded  on  the 
days  being  explained  to  mean  the  king  (id  nihil  est).  As  for  the  rhetorical 
objection  that  the  words  are  too  prosaic,  it  is  founded  on  the  modem  notion 
that  the  prophets  were  mere  poets.  The  objections  to  the  explanation 
which  the  clause  contains,  as  superfluous  and  incorrect,  may  cancel  one 
another,  as  both  cannot  well  be  tme.  Gesenius  thinks  the  supposition  of 
a  gloss  the  more  probable  because  he  has  detected  several  others  in  this 
prophecy ;  while  Ewald,  on  the  other  hand,  retains  the  words  as  genuine, 
because  they  recur  below  in  ver.  20  and  in  chap.  viii.  7.  The  external 
evidence  is  all  in  favour  of  the  clause.  There  is  no  need  of  making  T\^  a 
preposition  meaning  by,  though,  or  from,  as  Jerome,  Luther,  Grotius,  and 
Clericus  do ;  nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  regard  the  words  as  in  apposition  to 
Q^9^,  since  tiiey  are  rather  a  second  object  to  the  verb  K^;i^,  which  may  be 
considered  as  repeated  before  H^,  as  Hengstenberg  suggests — he  shall  bring 
upon  thee  days,  &c.  (he  shall  bring  upon  thee)  tJie  king  of  Assyria. 

18.  The  evil  times  just  threatened  are  here  more  explicitly  described  as 
arising  firom  the  presence  and  oppression  of  foreigners,  especially  Assyrians 
and  Egyptians,  whose  number  and  vexatious  impositions  are  expressed  by 
comparing  them  to  swarms  of  noxious  and  annoying  insects,  pouring  into 
the  country  by  divine  command.  And  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  %n  that 
day  (in  the  days  just  threatened)  that  Jehovah  will  hies  (or  whistle)  to  (or 
for)  the  fly  which  {is)  in  the  end  (or  edge)  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  to  (or 
for)  the  bee  which  is  in  Assyria,  The  fly  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
Egypt,  where  the  marshy  grounds  produce  it  in  abundance,  and  there  may 
be  a  reference,  as  Barnes  supposes,  to  the  plague  of  flies  in  Exodus. 
Knobel  and  others  think  there  may  be  also  an  allusion  to  the  abounding  of 
bees  in  Assyria ;  but  the  Prophet  probably  intended  only  to  combine  two 
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fieaniliar  and  annoyiDg  kinds  of  insects,  and  not  to  describe  the  distinctiTe  * 
qnalities  of  the  two  nations,  the  fierceness  and  boldness  of  the  Assyrians, 
file  filth  (Basil),  cowardice  (Jerome),  or  buzzing  speech  (Cyril),  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  end  of  the  streams  of  Egypt  is  referred  by  some  to  the 
adjacent  countries  (Junius,  Piscator) ;  but  it  evidently  means  something 
belonging  to  Egypt  itself,  viz.  the  arms  of  the  Delta  (Vitringa,  Clericus, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Bosemniiller,  Hendewerk,  Henderson),  or  the  remotest 
streams  (Gesenius,  Maurer,  Ewald),  implying  that  the  dies  should  come 
from  the  very  extremities,  or  from  the  whole  land  (Barnes).  By  making 
ty"Sp  denote  the  lateral  extremity  or  edge,  and  rendering  it  brink  or  border, 
as  the  common  version  does  in  Joshua  iii.  8,  Exod.  xvi.  85,  an  equally 
good  sense  is  obtained,  viz.  that  the  flies  shall  come  from  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  where  they  are  most  abundant. — The  hiss  or  whistle,  denoting 
God's  control  over  these  enemies  of  Jndab,  has  the  same  sense  as  in  chap, 
y.  26.  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  not  here  named  indefinitely  (Hendewerk), 
but  as  the  two  great  rival  powers  who  disturbed  the  peace  of  Western  Asia, 
and  to  whom  the  land  of  Israel  was  both  a  place  and  subject  of  contention. 
The  bee  cannot  of  itself  denote  an  arrni/  (Barnes),  nor  is  the  reference  ex- 
clusively to  actual  invasion,  but  to  the  annoying  and  oppressive  occupation 
of  the  country  by  civil  and  military  agents  of  these  foreign  powers.  It 
was  not  merely  attacked  but  infested,  by  the  flies  and  bees  of  Eg^'pt  and 
Assyria.  Fly  is  understood  as  a  generic  term  including  gnats,  mosquitoes, 
&c.,  by  Henderson,  and  bee  as  including  wasps  and  hornets  by  liitzig  and 
Umbreit. 

19.  Carrying  out  the  figures  of  the  preceding  verse,  the  Prophet,  instead 
of  simply  saying  that  the  land  shall  be  infested  by  foreigners,  represents  it 
as  completely  filled  with  bees  and  flies,  who  are  described  as  settling  upon 
all  the  places  commonly  frequented  by  such  insects.  And  they  come  and 
rest  (or  settle)  all  of  them  in  the  desolate  (or  precipitous)  valleysy  and  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  in  all  thorn-hedges,  and  in  all  pastures.  According 
to  Clericus,  the  places  mentioned  are  those  suited  for  the  encampment  of 
troops;  but  this  supposes  a  diflerent  meaning  of  the  words  translated 
desolate  valleys  and  thom-hed(;es.  The  exclusive  reference  to  invading 
armies  is  assumed  by  other  writers  also  ;  but  althongh  this  may  have  been 
the  prominent  idea,  the  words  seem  naturally  to  express  the  general  notion 
of  a  country  overrun,  infested,  filled  with  foreigners  and  enemies,  not  only 
by  militaiy  occupation  but  in  other  ways.  The  opinion  of  Kimchi  and 
Forerius,  that  the  sites  of  towns  are  here  described,  overlooks  the  beautiful 
allusion  to  the  habits  of  the  insects  mentioned.  The  same  objection  lies 
in  part  against  the  supposition  of  an  antithesis  between  deserted  and  fre- 
quented places  (Cocceius),  or  between  worthless  and  valuable  products, 
« thorns  and  shrubbery  of  pleasure  "  (Barnes),  which  rests  moreover  upon 
etymologies  now  commonly  abandoned.  Grotius  suggests  that  these  four 
terms  have  reference  to  the  two  kinds  of  insects  alternately,  the  first  and 
third  denoting  customary  haunts  of  files,  the  second  and  fourth  of  bees. 
The  version  above  given  is  the  one  adopted  by  the  latest  writers  (Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  Hendewerk,  Henderson,  Umbreit,  Enobel).  For  a  great 
yarietj  of  older  explanations  see  Rosenmiiller  on  the  passage  and  Gesenius' s 
Thesaurus  s.  v. 

20.  Had  the  Prophet,  as  Hendewerk  suggests,  represented  the  invaders 
as  locusts,  he  would  probably  have  gone  on  to  describe  them  as  devouring 
the  land ;  but  having  chosen  bees  and  fiies  as  the  emblem,  he  proceeds  to 
express  the  idea  of  their  spoliations  by  a  diflerent  figure,  that  of  a  body 
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elosely  shorn  or  shaTen  by  a  razor  under  the  control  of  God  and  in  his  ger- 
yice.     In  that  day  (the  same  day  mentioned  in  ver.  19)  will  the  Lord  shave 
villi  a  razor  hired  in  the  parts  beijotid  the  river  (Enphrates),  (that  is  to  say) 
with  the  king  of  Assyria^  the  head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet  (i.  e,  of  both  ex- 
tremities, or  of  the  whole  body),  and  also  the  beard  will  it  (the  razor)  take 
away.    The  words  "»^Jrx  1^02  are  rejected  by  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Umbreit, 
Enobel,  for  the  same  reason,  or  rather  with  as  little  reason,  as  in  ver.  17. 
They  are  retained  by  Hendewerk  and  Ewald.     Aben  Ezra  and  Abarbenel 
follow  the  Targnm  and  Peshito  in  making  the  king  of  Assyria  the  subject  of 
the  operation  here  described,  and  suppose  the  destroying  "angel  to  be  called 
a  hired  razor,  i,  e.  one  of  the  best  temper  and  condition.     Theodoret  also 
understands  ihe  king  of  Assyria  to  be  here  described  as  shaved,   bat 
by  the  Medes  and  Persians  as  a  razor.     These  constructions  wholly  dis- 
regard the  preposition   before  %Qy  or  take  it  in  the  sense  of  in — *<  will 
shave  in  the  king  of  Assyria,  the  head,"  &c.     Some  understand  inp  ^D^V^ 
as  an  additional  description  of  the  razor — **  with  a  hired  razor,  with  those 
beyond  the  river  with  the  king  of  Assyria."    But  as  *!)^y?  and  i^W  are  never 
used  in  reference  to  persons,  the  former  no  doubt  here  denotes  the  place 
of  hiring — *»  a  razor  hired  in*  the  parts  beyond  the  river."     If  so,  HTrv^ 
cannot  be  a  noun  (novacula  conductionis),  but  must  be  taken  as  a  verbal 
adjective,  equivalent  to  a  passive  participle,  of  which  this  is  a  common  form 
in  Chaldee.     There  is  no  need  of  changing  the  division  of  the  words,  so  as 
to  read  ni*?*f  nij;;n,  since  the  article  before  the  noun  may  be  omitted  by 
poetic  licence,  and  '^W  is  construed  as  a  feminine  with  n^pn.     Instead 
of  hired   (/x£/x/ff()w/xgVw),   the  Alexandrian  MS.   of  the  Septuagint  reads 
drunken  {fisfitduofih^f)),  which  is  also  the  version  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
and  Theodotion ;  and  accordingly  J.  D.  MichaeUs  would  read  '"17?^*  tmder- 
standing  by  a  drunken  razor  one  employed  as  a  drunkard  would  employ  it, 
t.  e.  recklessly  and  rashly.     The  same  reading  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
common  text  of  the  Peshito,  though  Ephrem  Syrus  gives  the  Syriac  adjec- 
tive the  sense  of  sharp.  According  to  the  common  reading,  which  is  no  doubt 
genuine,  the  king  of  Assyria  is  called  a  hired  razor,  not  because  men  use 
what  is  hired  more  unsparingly  than  if  it  were  their  own  (Calvin) — nor 
simply  because  he  was  allured  or  hired  by  the  hope  of  conquest  (Jerome, 
Grotius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  &c.) — nor  simply  because  Ahaz  had  already  hired 
him  (Junius,  Piscator,  Glassius,  &c.) — but  for  the  last  two  reasons  put 
together,  that  as  Ahaz  had  profaned  and  robbed  God's  house  to  hire  a 
foreign  razor,  with  which  Israel  and  Syria  might  be  shaven,  so  God  would 
make  use  of  that  self-same  razor  to  shave  Judah,  i.e.  to  remove  its 
population,  or  its  wealth,  or  both.    The  rabbinnical  interpretation  of  '^V^ 

DV21  is  a  poor  conceit,  the  adoption  of  which  by  Gesenius,  if  indicative  of 
nothing  worse,  says  but  little  for  the  taste  and  the  *'  BBsthetic  feeling  "  which 
so  often  sits  in  judgment  on  the  language  of  the  Prophet.  The  true  sense 
is  no  doubt  the  one  expressed  by  Ewald  (von  oben  bis  unten),  and  before 
him  by  Clericus,  who  justly  says  of  the  Rabbinical  expounders  of  the  phrase 
**  rem  turpiculam  de  sno  Prophetas  admetiri  videntur."  The  separate 
mention  of  the  beard  may  have  reference  to  the  oriental  fondness  for  it  and 
associations  of  dishonour  with  the  loss  of  it.  The  specific  explanation  of 
the  beard  as  meaning  the  ministers  of  religion  (Yitringa),  or  Sennacherib 
(Yatablus),  &c.,  and  a  like  explanation  of  the  other  terms,  are  not  only 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  but  destructive  of  a  beautiful  and  simple  meta- 
phor, which  represents  the  spoiling  of  Judah  by  foreign  invaders  and  in- 
truders as  the  shaving  of  the  hair  from  the  whole  body.    The  same  remark 
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applies  to  Hendewerk's  suggestioQ,  that  the  parts  of  a  eoontzy  are  often 
represented  by  those  of  a  human  body,  and  that  the  ^hair  of  the  head  may 
possibly  denote  the  wooded  hills  of  Palestine.  Lowth  applies  Vav  before 
^} ;  bnt  the  latter  may  be  poetically  nsed  for  the  Eaphrates,  even  without 
the  article  (Jer.  ii.  18).  Barnes  explains  n^pn  in  a  passive  sense ;  but 
this  requires  iiS»  as  well  as  '^^j  to  be  taken  as  a  feminine  noun  contrary  to 
nsage,  a  concurrence  of  anomalies  by  no.  means  probable.  Henderson 
makes  n^P^H  a  stronger  expression  than  ^V.y  and  translates  it  MhaU  tcrape 
cffi  which  is  given  by  Gesenius  as  the  primary  sense,  but  that  of  causing  to 
eeafe  or  removing  is  the  one  best  sustained  by  usage.  The  Targum  para- 
phrases ISI?  as  denoting  various  kinds  of  weapons  used  in  war,  and  the 
Vulgate  almost  seems  to  make  the  razor  itself  the  object  to  be  shaved. 

21  y  22.  In  consequence  of  these  spoliations,  the  condition  of  the  country 
will  be  wholly  changed.  The  population  left  shall  not  be  agricultural  but 
pastoral.  Instead  of  living  on  the  firuits  of  the  soil,  they  shall  subsist  upon 
spontaneous  products,  such  as  milk  and  honey,  which  shall  be  abundiEmt 
only  because  the  people  will  be  few  and  the  uncultivated  grounds  extensive. 
And  it  shcUl  he  in  that  day  {that)  a  man  sliall  save  (or  keep)  alive  a  young 
cow  and  two  sheep  ;  and  it  shall  be  (that)  from  the  abundance  of  the  making 
(yielding  or  production)  of  milk,  he  shall  eat  butter  (or  curds  or  cheese  or 
cream)]  for  butter  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat  that  is  left  in  the  midst  of 
(or  within)  the  land.  There  is  no  need  of  assuming  a  conditional  construc- 
tion— ''  q.  d,  if  one  should  keep  " — as  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Maurer,  and  De 
Wettc  do— since  this  idea  is  su&ciently  implied  in  an  extract  translation. 
C^K  does  not  necessarily  mean  every  man,  implying  that  the  poorest  of  the 
people  should  have  so  much  cattle  (Gesenius),  or  that  the  richest  should 
have  no  more  (Calvin),  but  simply  one  indefinitely  (Hitzig,  Ewald).  The 
piel  of  iTH  nowhere  else  signifies  to  <*keep,  own,  feed"  (Barnes),  nor  to 
hold,  possess  (Gesenius,  Ewald,  &c.).  Its  primary  meaning  is  to  give  life 
originally  (Job  xxxiii.  4),  or  to  restore  it  after  death  (1  Sam.  ii.  6) ;  whence 
by  a  natural  transition  it  is  used  to  denote  the  preservation  of  one's  life  in 
danger  (Ps.  xxx.  4) ;  so  that  unless  we  depart  from  its  proper  meaning 
here,  it  must  denote  not  merely  the  keeping  or  raising  of  the  cow  and  sheep, 
but  their  being  saved  firom  a  greater  number,  and  preserved  with  difficulty, 
not  for  want  of  pasture,  which  was  more  than  ever  plentiful,  but  from  the 
presence  of  invaders  and  enemies.  Thus  understood,  the  word  throws  light 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  as  described  in  the  context  Hendewerk 
thinks  it  not  improbable  that  by  a  cow  and  two  sheep  we  are  to  understand 
a  herd  of  cows  and  two  flocks  of  sheep,  because  so  small  a  number  would 
not  yield  abundance  of  milk.  But  the  abundance  is  of  course  to  be  rela- 
tively understood,  with  respect  to  the  small  number  of  persons  to  be  fed, 
and  is  therefore  an  additional  and  necessary  stroke  in  the  prophetic  picture 
— ^few  cattle  left,  and  yet  those  few  sufficient  to  afford  milk  in  abundance 
to  the  few  inhabitants.  This  abundance  is  expressed  still  more  strongly  by 
describing  them  as  eating,  not  the  milk  itself,  but  that  which  is  produced 
from  it,  and  which  of  course  must  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole ; 
and  as  this  is  the  essential  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  mentioning  the 
n^P^y  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  understood  to  mean  hotter  (Septua- 
gint,  ^.),  cheese  (Hendewerk),  cream  (Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
Knobel),  or  curds  (Gesenius,  &c.),  though  Uie  last  seems  to  agree  best 
with  what  we  know  of  oriental  usages.  It  is  here  mentioned  neither  as  a 
delicacy  nor  as  plain  and  ordinary  food,  but  as  a  kind  of  diet  independent 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  implying  a  neglect  of  tillage 
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and  a  pastoral  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  an  nnosaal  extent  of  pasturage,  which 
may  have  reference,  as  Barnes  suggests,  not  only  to  the  milk,  bat   to  the 
honey.   The  rabbinical  interpretation  of  these  verses,  as  a  promise  of  abon* 
dance  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  after  Sennacherib*s  retreat  (2  Ghron.  zxfi. 
27-29),  and  the  adaptation  of  the  same  exposition  to  the  time  of  Qhn%i 
(Grotios,  Cocceias,  ^.),  appear  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  what  is 
here  said  of  hutUr  and  honey  with  a  frequent  description  of  the  promised 
land  as  flomng  mtk  milk  and  honey.     But  not  to  insist  upon  the  circum> 
stance,  that  this  is  a  literal  and  that  a  metaphorical  description,  and  that 
even  in  the  latter  the  idea  of  abundance  is  conveyed  by  the  flowing  of  the 
land  with  milk  and  honey,  which  is  not  here  mentioned ;  let  it  be  observed 
that  even  the  abundance  thus  asserted  of  the  promised  land  is  not  fertility, 
but  the  abundance  of  spontaneous  products,  not  dependent  upon  tillage ; 
and  that  after  Israel  was  possessed  of  Canaan,  and  had  become  an  agricul- 
tural people,  the  natural  emblem  of  abundance  would  no  longer  be  milk 
and  honey,  but  com  and  irt/t^,  or  flesli  and  fntits,  so  that  the  prospect  of 
subsisting  on  the  first  two,  if  it  did  not  suggest  the  idea  of  personal  priva- 
tion, would  suggest  that  of  general  desolation,  or  at  least  that  of  interrupted 
or  suspended  cultivation.     Thus  Boswell,  in  the  Journal  of  his  tour  with 
Dr  Johnson  to  the  Hebrides,  observes  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  poor 
islands,  that  '*  they  lived  all  the  spring  without  meal,  upon  mUk  and  curd* 
and  whey  alone."     This  verse,  then,  is  descriptive  of  abundance  only  as 
connected  with  a  paucity  of  people  and  a  general  neglect  of  tillage.     It  was 
designed,  indeed,  to  be  directly  expressive  neither  of  abundance  nor  of 
poverty  (Barnes),  but  of  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  of  the 
remaining  people,  which  is  further  described  in  the  ensuing  context.     The 
older  interpreters  were  probably  misled  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  a 
threatening  is  here  uttered  in  the  tone  of  a  promise,  or  as  Enobel  expresses 
it,  the  words  sound  promising  (klingen  verheissend),  but  contain  a  threat. 
The  same  thing  had  been  observed  before  by  Henderson,  and  most  of  the 
recent  writers  are  agreed  in  giving  to  the  22d  verse  its  true  sense  as  a  pro- 
phecy of  desolation.  This  of  course  determines  that  of  the  fiiteenth,  to  which 
Hendewerk  supposes  Isaiah  to  refer  directly,  as  if  he  had  said,  "  This  is 
what  I  meant  by  saying  that  the  child  should  eat  curds  and  honey,    for 
curds  and  honey  shall  every  one  eat  that  is  left  in  the  midst  of  the  land,*' 

28.  Having  described  the  desolation  of  the  country  indirectly,  by  saying 
what  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  should  be,  the  Prophet  now  describes  it 
more  directly,  by  predicting  the  growth  of  thorns  and  briers  even  in  spots 
which  had  been  sedulously  cultivated,  for  example  the  most  valuable  vine- 
yards. And  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  in  that  day  {t/iat)  every  plaee  where 
there  sJiall  be  a  thousand  vines  at  (or  for)  a  iJiousand  silverlings  (pieces  or 
shekels  of  silver),  shall  be  for  (or  become)  thorns  and  briers,  or  shall  be 
(given  up)  to  the  thorn  and  to  the  brier,  Eimchi  reverses  the  prediction, 
so  as  to  make  it  mean  that  every  place  now  full  of  thorns  and  briers  shall 
hereafter  abound  in  valuable  vines,  which  is  of  course  an  impossible  con- 
struction. Calvin  supposes  the  thousand  silverlings  or  sliekels  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  very  low  price,  and  understands  the  verse  to  mean  that  every 
place  planted  with  a  thousand  vines  should,  in  these  days  of  desolation,  be 
sold  for  only  so  much,  on  account  (/the  thorns  and  briers  which  had  over- 
run them.  All  other  writers  seem  to  confine  the  threatening  to  the  thorns 
and  briers,  and  to  regard  ^P|  ^^K^  as  a  port  of  the  description  of  a  valuable 
vineyard,  though  they  difier  on  the  question  whether  this  was  the  price  for 
which  the  vineyard  might  be  sold,  or  its  annual  rent,  as  in  Sol.  Song  viii. 
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11,  where,  however,  it  is  said  to  be  the  price  of  the  fruity  and  the  nnmbei 
of  Tines  is  not  mentioned.  The  vines  of  the  Johannisberg  are  valned  at  a 
ducat  each,  according  to  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  thinks,  however,  that,  allow* 
ance  being  made  for  the  change  in  the  valae  of  money,  the  price  mentioned 
in  the  text  was  probably  a  high  one  even  for  a  valuable  vineyard.  Hen* 
derson  computes  that  it  was  nearly  one-half  more  than  the  price  at  which 
the  vineyards  of  Mount  Lebanon  were  sold  in  1811,  according  to  Borck* 
hardt,  namely,  a  piastre  for  each  vine. — The  substantive  verb  with  /  may 
signify  either  **'  to  belong  to"  (Hitzig,  Ewald),  « to  be  given  up  to"  (Umbreit), 
«'  or  to  become"  (De  Wette,  Enobel),  which  last  is  its  most  usual  meaning. 
The  irregular  repetition  of  the  verb  is  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the 
parenthetical  clause.  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  entirely  changed 
in  Henderson's  version — in  every  place ^  de,,  there  shall  be  briers  and  thorns. 

24.  So  complete  shall  be  the  desolation  of  these  once  favoured  spots, 
that  men  shall  pass  through  them  armed,  as  thoy  would  through  a  wil- 
derness. With  arrows  and  with  bow  shall  one  (or  shall  a  man)  go  thither, 
because  thorns  atid  briers  shall  the  whole  land  be.  The  essential  idea,  as  the 
last  clause  shews,  is  that  of  general  desolation ;  there  is  no  need,  therefore, 
of  supposing  that  the  bows  and  arrows  have  exclusive  reference  to  protec- 
tion against  enemies  (Kimchi),  or  beasts  (Jarchi),  or  robbers  (Clericus), 
or  to  hunting  (Calvin),  as  neither  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  as  it  would 
be  natural  to  carry  weapons  into  such  a  region  both  for  protection  and 
the  chase  (Lowth,  Gesenius).  It  is  no  objection  to  the  mention  of  the 
latter,  that  the  people  had  just  been  represented  as  subsisting  upon  milk 
and  honey,  since  these  two  methods  of  subsistence  often  co-exist,  as  be- 
loDging  to  the  same  state  of  society,  and  both  imply  a  general  neglect  of 
tillage.  The  exact  sense  of  the  last  clause  is  not  that  the  land  shah  become 
thorns  and  briers  (English  version),  as  in  ver.  24,  but  that  it  shall  actually 
be  thorns  and  briers. 

25.  Not  only  the  fields,  not  only  the  vineyards,  shall  be  overrun  with 
thorns  and  briers,  but  the  very  hills,  now  laboriously  cultivated  with  the 
hand,  shall  be  given  up  to  like  desolation.  And  aU  the  hills  {i.e.  even  all 
the  hills)  which  are  digged  with  the  hoe  (because  inaccessible  to  the  plough) 
^■^thou  shaU  not  go  (even)  there,  for  fear  of  briers  afid  thorns,  and  (being 
thus  uncultivated)  they  shall  be  for  a  sending-place  of  cattle  and  a  trampling- 
place  of  sheep  {i.e.  a  place  where  cattle  may  be  sent  to  pasture,  and  which 
may  be  trodden  down  by  sheep).  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  hills  of 
Judea,  anciently  cultivated  to  the  very  top,  by  means  of  terraces  that  still 
exist,  for  an  account  of  which  by  eye-witnesses,  see  Keith's  Land  of  Israel, 
chapter  xii.,  and  Robinson's  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  p.  187.  Thus  understood, 
the  verse  merely  strengthens  the  foregoing  description,  by  declaring  that 
even  the  most  carefully-cultivated  portions  of  the  land  should  not  escape 
the  threatened  desolation.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  |^^v!  in 
ver.  24  the  arbitrary  sense  oi  lowlands,  as  distinguished  from  the  mountains 
mentioned  here  (Henderson) ;  much  less  to  understand  D^n  itself  as  mean- 
ing mounds  or  hillocks  formed  by  the  hoe  (Forerius).  It  is  equally  gra- 
tuitous, and  therefore  inadmissible,  to  take  thorns  and  briers  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  which  they  have  in  the  preceding  verses,  e.g.  in  that  of  a 
thorn  hedge,  implying  that  the  vineyud  should  no  longer  be  enclosed 
(QroUus,  Cocceius,  Yitringa),  an  arbitrary  change  which  cannot  be  justified 
by  Matthew  Henry's  epigrammatic  observation,  that  the  thorns,  instead  of 
growing  where  they  would  be  useful,  should  spring  up  in  abundance  where 
they  were  not  wanted.     With  this  explanation  of  thorns  and  briers  is  eon- 
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nected  an  ezroneous  constrnctioii  of  Hl^ri  as  a  verb  in  the  third  person, 
agreeing  with  H^T  as  its  subject — *'  the  fear  of  thorns  and  briers  shall  not 
come  thither" — Le,  there  shall  be  no  hindrance  to  their  growth  (Ewald), 
or  no  regard  to  them  (Jonins),  or  no  thorn  hedges  (Grotins).  Eimchi  and 
Abarbenel  connect  this  same  construction  with  the  natural  and  proper  sense 
of  tlioms  and  brierst  and  thus  convert  the  verse  into  a  promise  that  in  the 
mountains  there  should  be  no  fear  of  desolation ;  while  Cyril  and  Calvin 
make  it  a  threatening  in  the  form  of  a  promise  (like  ver.  22),  bv  explaining 
it  to  mean  that  even  if  the  hills  where  the  remaining  inhabitants  take  refuge* 
should  be  tilled,  and  thus  escape  the  fear  of  thorns  and  briers,  it  would 
only  be  because  the  rest  of  the  country  should  be  desolate.  The  simplest 
and  most  satisfactory  construction  is  the  one  now  commonly  adopted,  which 
takes  K12Jr)  as  the  second  person  used  indefinitely  (jtJu>u  for  any  one),  and 
r^^y.  as  a  noun  used  adverbially  to  denote  ybr /car  of,  which  is  more  agree- 
able  to  Hebrew  usage  than  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  IP  (Eo- 
senmiiller).  Thus  understood,  the  verse  continues  and  completes  the  des- 
cription of  the  general  desolation,  as  manifested  first  by  the  people's  living 
upon  milk  and  honey,  then  by  the  growth  of  thorns  and  briers  in  the  choicest 
vineyards  and  the  terraced  hills,  and  by  the  conversion  of  these  carefully- 
tilled  spots  into  dangerous  solitudes,  hunting-grounds,  and  pastures. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

The  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Syria  and  Israel  is  now  renewed  in 
the  form  of  a  symbolical  name,  to  be  inscribed  on  a  tablet  and  attested  by 
two  witnesses,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the  Prophet's  new-bom  son,  whose 
progress  as  an  infant  is  made  the  measure  of  the  event,  vers.  1-4.  It  is  then 
foretold  that  the  judgment  denounced  upon  Syria  and  Israel  should  extend 
to  Jadah,  as  a  punishment  for  distrust  of  God  and  reliance  upon  human 
aid,  in  consequence  of  which  the  kingdom  should  be  imminently  threatened 
with  destruction,  yet  delivered  for  the  sake  of  Immanuel,  by  whom  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  all  enemies  should  be  aHke  defeated,  vers.  5-10. 
The  Messiah  himself  is  then  introduced  as  speaking,  warning  the  Prophet 
and  the  true  believers  neither  to  share  in  the  apprehensions  nor  to  fear  the 
reproaches  of  the  people,  but  to  let  Jehoval^be  an  object  of  exclusive  fear 
and  reverence  to  them,  as  he  would  be  an  occasion  of  destruction  to  the 
unbelievers,  from  whom  the  true  sense  of  this  revelation  was  to  be  concealed, 
and  restricted  to  his  followers,  who,  together  with  the  Prophet  and  the  Son 
of  God  himself,  should  be  for  signs  and  wonders  to  the  multitude,  while 
waiting  for  the  manifestation  of  his  presence,  and  refusing  to  consult  any 
other  oracle  except  the  word  of  God,  an  authority  despised  by  none  but 
those  doomed  to  the  darkness  of  despair,  which  is  described  as  settling 
down  upon  them ;  with  a  sudden  intimation,  at  the  close,  of  a  change  for 
the  better,  especially  in  reference  to  that  part  of  the  country  which  had 
been  most  afflicted  and  despised,  vers.  1 1-23. 

The  Hebrew  and  English  text  differ  here  in  the  division  of  the  chapters. 
A  better  arrangement  than  either  would  have  been  to  continue  the  eighth 
without  interruption  to  the  close  of  what  is  now  the  sixth  (or  seventh)  verse 
of  the  ninth  chapter,  where  a  new  division  of  the  prophecy  begins. 

1.  The  prediction  of  the  overthrow  of  Syria  and  Israel,  contained  in 
chap.  vii.  8,  9,  is  here  repeated,  and  as  before  in  a  symbolical  form.  In 
order  to  excite  immediate  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  to  verify  the  pro* 
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pbeejy  Inuih  k  zsqnirad  to  inieribe  an  «oigma&al  luuiia  on  a  hi9»  taUel 
in  a  l^lo  dMneUr,  with  a  now  to  pfwnt  oihitwtion  md  to  rahM^eni 
pvBtervatkn.  Tho  stmo  itodf  mebidef  a  propho^  ci  wpeedj  ipo^iition. 
And  Jikovak  $aid  to  me,  iake  tkm  {f^far  tkytif)  •  frtai  taUd^  ut.  great 
in  propoitioa  to  tho  length  of  tho  mieriptioii),  mmd  mriU  mppm  U  wUk  a 
imm*s  pei^(ot  aiwUUf  t.«.  in  on  ordinary  tnd  fiuniliar  haod)»  To  Maher'^mUd" 
ktuh-btu  (t.  #•  Hasto-fpoil-^piiek-prey).  Tho  namo  maj  alio  ho  road  ai  a 
■ontongQ — HoMUn  $poU  !  Prey  hadens,  (So  Coceeiiis :  propga  tpcdinm, 
lieftinaYit  direptio.)    Othon  take  "VT?,  aa  on  infinitiTO  (either  mod  ai  each 

or  bstead  of  a  preterite),  on  eeeoont  of  the  ^  prefixed,  whieh,  however,  hao 
no  more  eonneetion  with  this  than  with  the.  other  words,  being  joined  to  it 
merely  ai  the  first  word  in  the  eentenee,  just  aa  the  English  to  mi^t  bo 
prefixed  to  an  inaeription.  Here  aa  in  Ter.  8,  Maker'ahalal-haMk'baa  ia  a 
name,  and  the  exhibition  of  the  tablet,  in  the  temple  (Barnes),  or  the  maricet- 
pkee  (Ewald),  or  the  Prophet's  hooae  (Enobel),  waa  intended  to  anggeat 
the  qoestion,  who  ia  meant  ?  It  ia  therefore  leaa  correct  to  aay  that  the 
inscription  ia  aflerwarda  tranaferred  to  the  child,  than  that  the  name  of  the 
child  ia  anticipated  hero.  Theae  four  worda  are  not  merely  the  heading  or 
title  of  the  writing  (Bamea),  hot  the  writing  itaelf.    The  modem  lenco- 

graphen  explain  I^^?  not  aa  a  deriTatiTe  of /?|,  to  roll,  and  a  ajnonyme  of 

•^}9,  a  Yolome,  but  aa  a  derivatiye  of  *^(if  to  poliah,  and  aa  meaning  a  tablet 
of  metal,  or  aa  Knobel  supposes,  of  wood  covered  with  wax.  0?n  the  stylus 
used  in  writing  on  such  tablets.  Human  is  here  explained  by  Hendewerk 
aa  meaning  common  or  ordinary  in  opposition  to  divine^  bnt  by  others  more 
probably  in  opposition  to  a  mode  of  writing  only  known  to  some,  and  not 
to  men  in  genaral ;  whether  the  allosion  be  to  a  sacred  character  (Hender- 
son), or  simply  to  the  lettera  used  in  books  aa  distingoished  from  those 
used  in  common  life  (Ewald).  Both  the  kind  of  writing  and  the  size  of  the 
tablet  (admitting  larger  characters),  have  reference  to  its  being  legible,  so 
that  he  may  run  that  readeth  it.     (Hab.  ii.  2.) 

2.  In  order  to  preclade  all  suspicion  of  its  haring  been  uttered  after  the 
event,  the  prophecy  is  not  only  recorded,  bnt  attested  by  two  witnesses. 
And  I  (JehoTsh)  wHl  take  to  tntTieu/or  me  eredible  toUneeees,  to  wtV,  Uriah 
theprteetf  and  Zechariah^  mm  of  Jebereehiah,  These  were  not  to  be  wit- 
nesses of  the  Prophet's  marriage  (Lather,  Grotios),  bnt  of  his  baring 
written  and  exhibited  the  prophecy  long  before  the  erent.  Uriah  is  pro- 
bably the  same  who  conniyed  at  the  king's  profanation  of  the  temple 
(2  Kings  xri.  10-16).  The  word  D^^DIO  does  not  relate  to  their  true  cba- 
racter  or  standing  in  the  sight  of  God,  bat  to  their  credit  with  the  people, 
especially  perhaps  with  the  king,  in  which  view,  as  well  as  on  aceonnt  of 
his  official  rank,  Uriah  was  a  reiy  suitable  witness.  The  same  considera- 
tion makes  it  not  improbable  that  the  Zechariah  mentioned  here  waa  the 
father-in-law  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xviii.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  1),  perhaps  the 
same  that  ia  mentioned  aa  a  Lerite  of  the  £unily  of  Asaph  (2  Chron.  xxix. 
18).  The  Zechariah  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxri.  5,  seems  to  have  died 
before  Uzziah.  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  waa  put  to  death  between 
the  poreh  and  the  altar  jllat.  xxiii.  85)  long  before  this,  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  20,  21).  Zechariah  the  Prophet  waa  the  son  of 
Berechiah,  but  he  lived  after  the  Babylonish  exile.  The  Rabbins  and  Light- 
fbot  give  to  D^!fS  the  emphatic  sense  of  martyrs  (jia^v^i),  witnesses  for 
the  truth,  and  suppose  Uriah  to  be  the  person  who  prophesied  against 
Judah,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Jehoiakim,  about  180  yeare  after  the  date 
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of  tIliB  predietion.  .  But  sach  an  attestation  woald    have  been  wholly  irre- 
'     IfiTant  and  useless.    The  Vulgate  takes  the  verb  as  a  preterite  (et  adhibul 
rnbii  testes)  and  Gesenios,  Maorer,  Enobel  read  accordingly  n^ryK)  with Tav 
eonvemve.     The  Septoagint,  Targom,  and  Peshito  make  it  xmpeiatire 
(j^^^d;  fMt  vwjieov),  and  Hitzig  accordingly  reads  n77n.     Gesenins  for- 
merly preferred  an  indirect  or  subjunctive  construction,  which  is  still  re- 
tained by  Henderson,  and  that  I  thould  take  cu  witnesses.     The  trae  con- 
struction is  no  doubt  the  obvious  one,  and  I  mil  cite  as  witnesses  (Hende- 
werk,  Ewald,  Umbreit) — God  being  still  the  speaker,  and  the  matter  being* 
one  in  which  the  Prophet  was  concerned  only  as  his  representative,  so  that 
the  ascription  of  the  act  to  God  himself  is  not  only  admissible  but  necessary. 
This  construction  also  accounts  best  for  the  poragogic  form  of  the  verb,  as 
expressing  strong  determination  or  fixed  purpose. 

8.  The  significant  name,  before  inscribed  upon  the  tablet,  is  now  applied 
to  the  Prophet's  new-bom  son,  that  the  child,  as  well  as  the  inscription, 
might  remind  all  who  saw  them  of  the  prophecy.  The  execution  of  the 
previous  command  is  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  tacitly  included  in  the 
record  of  the  command  itself.  ( Vide  supra f  chap.  vii.  4).  And  I  ap- 
jiToached  unto  the  Prophetess^  and  she  conceived  and  hare  a  son,  and  JehovaJi 
said  to  me,  Call  his  name  Maher'shalal'hash'haz,  Calvin*s  supposition 
that  this  passed  in  vision  is  entirely  gratuitous.  This  name,  like  Immanuel, 
may  be  understood  as  simply  descriptive  or  symbolical,  but  its  actual  im- 
position is  inferred  by  most  interpreters  from  ver.  18,  where  the  Prophet 
speaks  of  himself  and  his  children  as  signs  and  wonders  in  Israel,  with 
reference,  as  they  suppose,  to  the  names  Shear-jashub  and  Maher-shalal- 
hash'haz.  The  four  ancient  versions  all  translate  the  name,  and  all,  except 
the  Targum,  with  some  variations  from  the  rendering  in  ver.  1.  Most  of 
the  later  German  writers  adopt  Luther*s  version,  Raubehald  Eileleute,  but 
instead  of  the  first  word  Ewold  has  Schnellraub.  The  pluperfect  construc- 
tion, /  had  approached,  &c.,  given  by  Junius,  G^senius,  and  others,  is  not 
only  needless  but,  according  to  Ewald,  Maurer,  and  Hitzig,  ungnunmatical. 
The  strange  opinion  of  Tertallian,  Basil,  Cyril,  and  Jerome,  that  the  Pro- 
phetess is  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  that  this  verse  is  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  though  adopted  by  (Ecolampadius  and  others,  is  rejected  even  by 
!niomas  Aquinas.  The  Prophetess  is  probably  so  called,  not  because  she 
was  inspired  (Grotius),  or  because  she  was  to  give  the  name  Immanuel 
(Hendewerk),  or  because  she  bore  a  part  in  this  prophetical  transaction 
(Calvin),  but  because  she  was  a  prophet's  wife,  as  queen  usually  means  a 
royal  consort,  not  a  queen  suo  jure.  A  remarkable  series  of  prophetic 
names,  imposed  upon  three  children,  is  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Hosea. 

4.  It  is  not  merely  by  its  name  that  the  child  is  connected  with  the  pro- 
phecy. The  date  of  the  event  is  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  infant's 
grqwth,  as  in  the  case  of  Immanuel.  For  b^ore  the  child  shall  know  (how) 
to  cry  my  father  and  my  mother,  one  (or  they  indefinitely)  shall  take  away 
the  wealth  of  Damascus  and  the  spoil  of  Samaria  before  the  king  ofAssyria^ 
».  e.  into  his  presence,  to  deliver  it  to  him  (Gesenius),  or  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession (Calvin),  or  before  him,  «.  e.  before  he  marches  homeward  himself 
(Hendewerk),  or  simply  in  his  presence,  that  is  by  his  command  and  under 
his  direction.  The  construction  of  ^^.  is  indefinite,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  of  suppljring  n}iT  as  the  subject.  The  time  fixed  is  that  of  the  child's 
capacity  not  to  recognise  its  parents,  or  <to  talk,  but  to  utter  the  simple 
labial  sounds  by  which  in  Hebrew,  as  in  many  other  language8,/a</ier  and 
mother  ore  expressed.    The  time  denoted  has  been  fixed  by  Yitringa  and 
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Bosenmuller  ftt  three  yeua,  by  Joniu  ud  moat  Uter  writoTS  it  one.  '  Bat 
ihiB  T«iy  difiennce  of  jndgnieiit  Menu  to  ihov  tlut  the  dMcription  wu  in- 
tended to  be  lomewlut  Indefinita,  eqainlaot  pethapi  to  onr&iuUiar  pbrua 
a  year  or  two,  vithm  vhich  tiine  we  have  reuon  to  believe  Uiat  the  event 
oceorrad.  Gewniiu  ellegea  that  the  prophecj  in  reference  to  Iirael  wu 
not  fulfilled  for  eighteen  jein  (2  Eingi  xvii.  6),  to  which  Hengetenberg  re- 
pUei  that  Samaria  is  here  pat  for  the  Iciogdoin  and  not  for  the  capital  city. 
But  even  if  the  name  be  strictly  understood,  there  la  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Samaria  was  plondered  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29)  although 
not  destroyed,  which  idea  is  in  &ct  not  eonveved  by  the  terms  of  the  du- 
cription.  ??n  properly  means  itreotrtA,  bat  is  specifically  applied  to  miUlary 
strength  and  to  vxalth,  which  last  is  the  meaning  here.  Ilie  carrying  sway 
of  its  wealth  does  not  neeesssrily  imply  anything  more  than  incb  a  spoiling 
of  the  capital  aa  might  be  expected  in  the  coarse  of  a  brief  bat  saccsssCnl 
invasion.  Bomea's  construction  of  the  second  clause — "  Damascus  shall  be 
borne  away  as  regards  its  riches  " — is  inconsistent  with  the  form  of  the 
original. 

6.  And  Jehovah  added  to  speak  to  me  again  (oifuriJier)  tat/ing.  Here, 
aa  in  chap.  vii.  10,  on  interval  of  time  may  be  assumed.  Hendewerk  sop- 
poses  that  in  the  mean  time  the  Assyrians  had  approached  and  the  in- 
vaders been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Judoh. 

6.  The  Assyrian  invasion  is  now  represented  as  a  punishment  of  Jndah 
for  distrusting  the  divine  proUcdon  and  seeking  that  of  the  Asaiyiaas  them- 
aelvea.  The  immediate  relief  thna  secured  was  to  be  foUowed  by  a  worse 
calamity  produced  by  those  in  whom  they  now  confided.  Beeauie  ihit 
people  (Judah,  so  called  in  token  of  divine  displeascra)  hath  forsaken  (or  re- 
jected with  contempt)  ike  taaiere  of  Shiloah  (or  Siloam,  the  only  perennial 
fountain  of  Jerusalem,  here  used  as  a  symbol  of  tbe  divine  protection)  that 
go  to/tly  (or  flow  gently,  unaccompanied  by  noise  or  dnnger),  and  (because 
there  is)  jot/  with  respect  to  Bexin  and  llie  son  of  Samaliah  (i.  e.  because 
the  Jaws  are  exulti^  in  the  retreat  of  their  invaders,  caused  by  tbe 
approach  of  the  Assyrians),  thereon,  &c.,  the  apodosis  of  tbe  sentence 
bemg  given  in  the  next  verse.  Steudel  supposes  the  invasion  itself  to 
be  represented  by  the  waters  of  Siloam,  and  contrasted  with  a  worse  inva- 
sion yet  to  come.  Because  they  despised  the  gentle  fountain,  God  woold 
bring  upon  them  a  mighty  river.  But  to  this  there  are  several  objections. 
1.  Tlia  fountain  of  Siloam  would  hardly  have  been  aaed  aa  the  emblem  of  a 
foreign  invasion  merely  because  weak  and  nnsnccessM.  2.  The  verb  OWf 
does  not  mean  aimply  to  despise,  but  to  reject  with  contempt  something 
once  esteemed  or  entided  to  esteem,  and  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  an  in- 
vasion. S.  God  himself  had  taught  them  to  despise  it  (chap.  viL  4),  and 
would  not  therefore  have  assigned  their  domg  so  as  a  reason  for  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted.  Calvin  understands  by  the  waters  of  Siloam  ^e  nuld 
and  peaceful  government  of  God,  compared  mth  tbe  powerfol  military  sway 
of  foreign  monarchs.  Because  the  Jews  despised  their  own  advantages,  and 
Admired  the  conquests  of  Pekab  and  Bezin,  therefore  God  would  cause  them 
to  experience  the  hardships  of  Assyrian  domination.  Bat  the  only  feelings 
which  the  Jews  can  be  supposed  to  have  experienced  with  respect  to  their 
invaders,  are  fear  at  their  approach,  and  joy  at  their  departure.  That  they 
rejoiced  at  their  success,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  contradicted  by  the  his- 
tory. The  same  objection  lies,  with  almost  equal  force,  against  the  snppo- 
siUon  of  GeaeniuB,  Usurer,  Ewald,  and  Enobel,  that  this  sympathy  with 
tbe  invaders  is  not  asserted  of  the  whole  nation,  bat  of  a  disaffected  party 
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wha  rojeoted  the  authority  of  the  family  of  David  (the' waters  of  Siloam), 
and  rejoiced  in  the  saceess  of  the  enemy.  -However  plausible  such  a 
supposition  may  appear,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity,  or  in 
preference  to  an  explanation  which  inyolves  no  such  imaginary  facts.  Hen- 
derson and  others  understand  by  ih%»  peopU^  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes, 
whose  apostasy  from  the  true  religion,  and  their  rejection  of  the  theocracy^ 
are  here  assigned  as  reasons  for  Uie  evils  threatened.  A  Jewish  prophet, 
speaking  or  writing  to  the  Jews,  would  of  course  be  understood  to  mean  by 
this  people  those  whom  he  addressed.  It  may  be  said  indeed  that  thit  has 
reference  to  the  mention  of  Ephraim  in  the  foregoing  context  (ver.  4).  But 
this  would  prove  too  much,  by  requiring  Syria  to  be  included  in  the  charge 
of  rejecting  the  waters  of  Siloam  (Umbreit),  in  which  case  we  must  either 
suppose  the  words  to  be  used  in  a  twofold  sense,  or  take  D^9  in  that  of  simply 
despising,  which  is  inadmissible.  The  same  objection  lies,  in  a  less  degree, 
against  the  opinion  of  Barnes  and  others,  that  by  this  people  we  are  to 
understand  Israel  and  Judah  as  a  race.  This  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that 
both  these  kingdoms  are  included  in  the  threateoings  of  the  subsequent  eon- 
text.  Bat  the  exclusion  of  Syria  is  still  more  unnatural  if  Ephiuim  is  in- 
eluded.  ,  The  true  sense  seems  to  be  that  given  by  Hitzig,  except  that  he 
regards  E^«^  as  an  incorrect  orthography  for  DlDp,  the  infinitive  of  Dpp  to 
melt,  to  be  dissolved  with  fear.  **  Because  this  people  has  rejected  the  waters 
of  Siloam,  gently  flowing,  and  is  afraid  of  Bezin  and  the  son  of  Ramaliah," 
&c.  This  explanation  is  unnecessary,  as  the  same  people  who  were  terri- 
fied by  the  approach  of  the  invaders  would  of  course  rejoice  in  their 
departure.  The  particle  HX  simply  denotes  the  direct  occasion  of  the  joy. 
The  more  definite  idea  of  rejoicing  over  is  suggested  by  the  context.  For 
a  full  description  of  the  fountain  of  Siloam,  and  the  localities  connected 
with  it,  see  Robinson's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  pp.  501-505. 

7.  Therefore  (because  the  people  had  thus  ceased  to  trust  in  the  divine 
protection,  and  rejoiced  in  the  success  of  their  application  to  Assyria),  he* 
hold  (as  if  the  event  were  actually  present),  the  Lord  (is)  hrinjing  up  upon 
them  the  waters  of  the  river  {i.  e.  the  Euphrates,  as  an  emblem  of  tiie  As- 
syrian power),  its  strong  and  many  waters)  here  contrasted  with  the  gently 
flowing  waters  of  Siloam),  to  wit,  the  king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  glory  (with 
particular  reference  to  military  strength  and  display),  and  it  (the  river)  shall 
come  up  over  all  its  channels  and  go  over  aU  its  hardcs,  which  may  either 
mean,  Uiat  it  shall  transcend  its  usual  limits,  or  that,  after  submerging  Israel, 
it  shall  overflow  into  Judah  also.  In  favour  of  this  last  interpretation 
is  the  language  of  the  next  verse,  and  the  fact  that  otherwise  the  punish- 
ment of  Ephraim  or  the  ten  tribes  is  not  expressly  mentioned. — ^The  copu- 
lative conjunction  is  used  by  a  common  Hebrew  idiom  to  introduce  the 
apodosis  of  the  sentence.  The  figure  of  an  overflowing  river  is  peculiarly 
appropriate,  not  only  as  afibrding  a  striking  antithesis  to  the  fountain  men- 
tioned in  the  sixth  verse,  but  because  ^J}*^  is  often  used  absolutely  to  denote 
the  Euphrates,  the  great  river  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires. 
Clerious  supposes  that  it  here  denotes  the  Tigris,  as  a  river  of  Assyria 
Proper.  But,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
Assyria  extended  to  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Arrian  describes  as 
rising  above  its  banks  and  overflowing  r^v  y^v  'Aeev»ittf,  The  beauty  of  the 
metaphor  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  frequent  allusions,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  writers,  to  the  actual  inundations  of  this  river.  Here, 
as  in  chap.  vii.  17, 18,  the  figures  are  explained  in  literal  expressions  by  the 
Prophet  himself.     Here,  too,  the  e]9lanation  has  been  questioned  as  a  gloss 
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on  grounds  ezdosiYelj  rhetorical.  Bat  ereiy  xepetitiooy  m  E?rald  well 
observes,  makes  the  hypothesis  of  an  interpolation  more  uid  more  impro- 
bable. Its  alleged  incongroitjt  if  it  did  not  exdode  it  in  the  first  place, 
most  have  struck  the  most  uncritical  reader  on  its  second  or  third  recnxrence. 
Some  suppose  an  allusion  in  ni2^  to  the  pomp  of  the  oriental  longs  in  their 
marches.  But  this  is  not  known  to  hsTe  been  an  Assyrian  usage,  and  the 
supposition  is  at  least  unnecessary. — Some  understand  by  iU  channeU  and 
it»  banJa  the  channel  and  banks  of  Judah ;  but  this  construction  agrees 
neither  with  the  proper  meaning  of  the  words  nor  with  the  metaphor  of 
which  they  form  a  part.  Accordmg  to  Junius,  the  overflowing  of  the  banks 
were  designed  to  represent  the  king  of  Assyria's  violation  of  his  own  en- 
gagements in  oppressing  those  for  whose  relief  he  had  come  forth. 

8.  And  it  (the  river)  Mhallpoia  over  (from  Syria  and  Israel)  into  Judali^ 
overflow  and  past  through  (so  as  nearly  to  submerge  it),  to  the  neck  ehall  it 
reach  (but  not  above  the  head),  and  the  epreadings  of  Us  toings  shall  be  the 
filing  of  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  0  Immanuel !  The  English  Version  dis- 
turbs the  metaphor  by  using  the  person  pronoun  ^  so  as  to  refer  this  verso 
directly  io  the  king,  and  not  to  Uie  river  which  represented  him.  It  also 
makes  ^J)  mean  to  pass  through^  which  is  really  expressed  by  'Qlf,  while 
the  former  verb  denotes  a  change  of  direction,  and  subjoins  a  threatening 
against  Judah  to  the  threatening  against  Israel.  By  the  neck,  the  Targom 
understands  Jerusalem,  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Calvin,  Junins,  Piscator, 
Vitringa,  Henderson  and  Barnes,  the  last  of  whom  supposes  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  the  elevated  site  of  the  Holy  City.  Most  probably,  however,  the 
expression  was  intended  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  immineney  of  the 
danger  by  figures  borrowed  from  a  case  of  drowning,  the  head  alone  being 
left  above  the  water.  Most  writers  suppose  the  figure  of  a  stream  to  be 
exchanged  in  the  last  clause  for  that  of  a  bird,  or  for  the  description  of  an 
army  ;  but  Umbreit  and  Knobel  understand  icings  to  be  used  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  in  the  sense  of  sides  or  lateral  extremities,  and  applied  to  the 

river  itself.  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  moke  /{<^^9P  a  proposition,  Ood 
(is)  with  ttf,  in  fetvour  of  which  is  the  analogy  of  ver.  9  below,  and  the  fact 
that  the  words  are  separately  written  in  most  manuscripts.  In  favour  of 
making  it  a  proper  name  is  the  analogy  of  chap.  vii.  16,  and  the  pronoun  of 
the  second  person  joined  to  the  preceding  word,  thy  land,  Immanuel  f 
Some  of  the  Rabbins  make  the  Prophet  the  object  of  address,  "  thy  land  (0 
Isaiah).'*  But  this  is  arbitrary,  and  renders  the  connection  of  the  clauses 
veiy  harsh.  If  this  had  been  the  meaning,  the  Prophet  would  probably 
have  said,  *'  but  God  is  with  us."  Those  who  regard  Immanuel  as  Uie  name 
of  a  contemporary  child,  understand  by  thy  land  thy  native  land  (as  in  Gen. 
zii.  1 ;  John  L  8),  and  to  the  question  why  this  child  should  be  specially 
addressed,  reply  because  he  was  a  sign  to  the  people,  and  his  name  pro- 
phetic. But  as  we  have  seen  that  Immanttel  is  the  Messiah,  thy  land 
must  mean  the  land  belonging  to  thee,  thy  dominion  ;  or  rather  both  ideas 
are  included.  Thus  understood,  this  brief  apostrophe  involves  a  prayer  and 
promise  of  deliverance,  acsi  dixisset,  terra  nOiilominus  erit  tua  o  Immanuel  I 
(Calvin). 

9.  He  now  turns  to  the  enemies  of  Judah,  and  assures  them  of  the  failure 
of  their  hostile  plans.  The  prediction,  as  in  chap.  ri.  9,  is  clothed  in  the 
form  of  an  ironical  command  or  exhortation.  Be  wicked  (t .  e.  indulge  your 
malice,  do  yQur  worst)  and  be  broketi  (disappointed  and  confounded),  and 

ithat  not  only  Syria  aud  Israel,  but)  give  ear  all  remote  parts  of  the  earth 
whoever  may  attack  the  chosen  people),  gird  yourselves  (t.  e.  arm  and 
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equip  yoanelTes  for  action),  ani  le  broken^  gird  ycurtelves  and  he  hnken 
(Uie  repetition  implying  the  certainty  of  the  event).     The  first  Terb  (^STI)  , 
has  been  Tarionsly  derived  from  rop,  S^l,  and  VT)^  and  explained  to  mean 
oisociaie  younelve$  (Targom,  Yolgate,  &c.),  break  and  he  broken  TAhen  Ezra, 
Kimchi,  &e,),  make  a  noise  or  rage  (Henderson).    This  last  is  given  by 
Gesenios  in  the  second  edition  of  his  German  version ;  in  the  first,  and  in 
his  latest  Lexicons,  he  gives  the  verb  its  nsnal  sense  of  being  evil  or  malig- 
nant, which  is  also  expressed  by  Luther  (seyd  hose  ihr  Yolker !).     It  is  here 
equivalent  to  do  your  worsL    Seeker  and  Lowth,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Septuagint,  read  OT  know  ye,  corresponding  to  U^KD,  hear  ye.    Hendewerk 
and  Knobel  suppose  Assyria  and  Israel  to  be  exclusively  addressed ;  but 
this  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  second  clause.     The  flEdlure  or  disap- 
pointment threatened  is  of  course  that  of  their  ultimate  design  to  overthrow 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  partial  and 
temporary  successes. 

10.  Not  only  their  strength  but  their  sagacity  should  be  confounded. 
Devise  a  plan^  and  it  shall  he  defeated  (nullified  or  brought  to  nought) ; 
speak  a  vord  (whether  a  proposition  or  an  order),  and  it  shall  not  stand  (or 
be  carried  into  execution) :  for  (Immanuel)  God  (is)  tcith  us.  Junius  and 
Tremellius  make  the  last  word  a  proper  name,  as  in  ver.  8 — "  Loquimini 
verbum  et  non  existet,  nam  Himmonuelis  (existet  verbum).'*  This  con- 
stmction  is  too  forced  to  be  even  called  ingenious.  The  truth  is,  that  even 
as  a  name  Lnmanuel  conteins  a  proposition,  and  that  here  this  proposition 
is  distinctly  announced,  but  with  a  designed  allasion  to  the  person  whom 
the  name  describes.  As  if  he  had  said,  *'  The  assurance  of  your  safety  is 
the  great  truth  expressed  by  the  same  of  your  deliverer,  to  wit,  that  God 
is  with  us."  The  mere  retention  of  the  Hebrew  word  could  not  convey  its 
sense  in  this  connection  to  the  English  reader. 

11.  The  triumphant  apostrophe  in  ver.  10  is  now  justified  by  an  appeal 
to  the  divine  authority.  I  have  reason  to  address  our  enemies  in  this  tone, 
for  thus  said  Jehovah  to  me  in  strength  of  hand  (t.  e.  when  his  hand  was 
strong  upon  me,  when  I  was  under  the  infiuence  of  inspiration),  and  in- 
structed me  avcayfrom  walking  in  the  way  of  this  people  (t.  e.  warned  me  not 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  unbelieving  Jews).  When  one  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  inspired,  it  is  said  not  only  that  the  spirit  was  upon  him  (Ezek. 
xi.  5),  but  also  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  upon  him  (Ezek.  i.  8 ;  iii.  22 ; 
xxxiii.  82 ;  xxxvii.  1),  and  in  one  case  at  least  that  it  was  strong  upon  ^itt^ 
(Ezek.  iii.  14).  Hence  strength  of  hand  may  have  the  sense  of  inspiration, 
and  the  whole  phrase  here  employed  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the  New 
Testament  expressions  fv  cvf^/cMtT/  (Rev.  i.  10),  h  ixerdesi  (Acte  xi.  5),  h 
iimtfui  xai  wtufAari  ayitf,  (1  Thes.  i.  5).  Henderson  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  translation  taking  me  by  the  hand  cannot  be  justified,  but  wrong  in 
representing  it  as  ''  the  rendering  of  our  common  version,'*  the  text  of  which 
has  with  a  strong  hand^  and  the  margin  in  ttrength  of  hand,  the  literal 
translation.  ^)!}97  is  explained  by  Gesenius  as  a  future  Kal  of  unusual  form, 
by  Ewald  as  a  preterite  Piel  with  an  unusual  union- vowel.  Gesenius  con- 
necte  it  with  a  phrase  before  it  (''  when  his  hand  was  strong  upon  me,  and 
he  warned  me.*'  &o,).  Others  more  probably  with  *19K  7\3  (*<thu8  spake 
Jehovah  and  warned  me,"  ^.).  The  author  of  this  communication  is  sup- 
posed by  some  interpreters  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
explained  below. 

12.  The  words  of  God  himself  are  now  recorded.  Saying,  ye  shall  not 
call  conspiracy  {or  treason)  every  thing  which  tliis  people  ealleth  conspiracy 
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(or  tretudn),  and  iti  fear  ye  ihaU  not  fear  nor. bt  afraid.  *TJ^,  according  lo 
etymology  &nd  neage,  is  a  treasocable  combb&^on  or  conspiracy.  .  It  is 
elsewhere  constanlly  applied  to  sach  a  combioatioD  on  the  part  of  subjects 
against  their  rnlers  (2  Kisga  li.  14,  idi.  21,  xiv.  19,  r?.  80}.  It  ia  not 
strictly  applicable,  therefore,  to  the  confederacy  of  Syria  and  Israel  against 
Jndah  (GeEecina,  Rosenmuller,  Henderson,  &c.],  nor  to  that  of  Ahaz 
frith  the  king  of  Assyria  (Boniea,  &e.).  It  woaid  be  more  appropriate  to 
fcctioQB  combinations  among  the  Jaws  ttemselTes  (Aben  Ezm,  Kimchi), 
if  there  were  any  trace  of  these  in  history.  The  correct  riew  of  the  pas- 
sage seems  to  be  this.  The  tmbeliering  fears  of  the  people  led  them  to 
seek  foreign  aid.  From  this  they  were  dissaaded  by  the  Prophet  and 
his  followers,  who  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  their  duty  to  Jehovah.  This 
opposition,  like  the  condnct  of  Jeremiah  during  the  Babylonian  siega,  was 
larded  by  the  king  and  his  adherents  u  a  treasonable  combinaUon  to 
hetra;  them  to  theii  anemies.  But  Ood  himself  commands  the  Prophet  and 
the  troa  belioTers  not  to  be  a&cted  by  this  &lsc  reproach,  not  to  regard  the 
ory  of  treason  or  conspiracy,  nor  share  in  the  roal  or  pretended  terrors  of 
the  unbelievers. 

18.  Jehovah  of  hotti,  him  ihail  yt  lanetify  (i.  t.  r^ard  and'  treat  as  a 
Holy  God,  and  as  Ihe  Holy  One  of  Israel)  ;  and  he  thall  be  your,  fear,  and 
he  your  drtad,  t.  e.  the  object  of  these  feelings.  If  they  felt  as  they  ought 
towards  God,  as  supreme  and  almighty,  and  as  their  own  peculiar  God,  with 
vhom  they  were  united  in.  a  national  covenant,  they  could  not  so  distrust 
him  as  to  be  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  any  earthly  danger.  ("T^VP  may 
either  be  an  actiTe  participle  (that  which  terrifies  you)  or  a  verbal  noim 
resembling  M^Q  in  its  mode  of  derivation.  The  collocation  of  the  words 
makes  the  sentence  more  emphatic.  Him  thall  ye  fear  is  substantially 
equivalent  to  ffim  alone  shall  ye/ear.  Thus  eiplained,  the  passage  is  at 
once  a  condemnation  of  the  terror  inspired  by  the  approach  of  the  two 
kings,  and  of  the  application,  which  it  had  occasioned,  to  Assyria  for  aid 
against  them. 

14.  And  he  (Jehovah)  ihall  he  for  (or  become)  s  holy  thing  (an  otiject  to 
be  sanctified)  and  for  a  tlone  of  itMmbling  and  for  a  rock  of  o^mce  (t,  e.  a 
stone  to  strike  against  and  stumble  over)  toihelieo  hotuet  of  Itrael  (Ephraim 
and  Jadah) ;  for  a  gin  (or  trap)  and  for  a  mare  to  the  inhabitanU  of  Jeru- 
tidem.  IP?^  is  by  many  understood  to  mean  a  tanctuary,  in  the  apecifio 
sense,  or  with'the  acceasoij  idea,  of  a  refuge  or  atylum  (Paulas,  Qeaenins, 
Hosenmiiller,  Winer,  Uanrer,  Hendewerk,  Bamea,  Ewald,  TJmbrdt,  Hen- 
derson). But  although  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  ao  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  and  Bomana,  no  auch  naage  aeema  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Christiana  till  the  time  of  Gonstantine  (Bingham's  Orig.  Eccles.  viii.  11, 1). 
■Ab  to  the  Jews,  the  only  case  which  has  been  cited  to  establish  aneh  a 
practice  seems  to  prove  the  contrary.  So  fax  was  the  altar  firom  protecting 
Joab,  that  he  was  not  even  dragged  away  but  killed  upon  the  spot  (2  Kings 
iL  28>.  J.  D.  WiAbmlia  BuppOBCS  an  allnsioa  to  the  atono  which  Jacob 
«alled  Bethel  or  the  residence  of  God  (Gen.  zxviii,  19),  the  same  object 
.heing  here  described  as  a  taniUvary  and  as  a  etone  of  stumbling.  .But 
although  this  idea  may  be  included,  the  word  has  probably  a  wider  mean- 
ing, and  was  meant  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  Vmpn  (in  ver.  18)  that 
'  tKym  bears  to  WTn  and  piPO  to  isnpn.  God  was  the  only  proper  oliject 
to  be  dreaded,  feared,  and  sanctified,  i.  e.  regarded  as  a  holy  beiuK  in  ilie 
fridest  and  moat  emphatic  senae.  Thus  explained,  the  Hebrew  <0^^  cor- 
responds ahnost  exactly  to  the  Greek  ri  S-ym,  the  term  applied  to  CSirist  by 
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the  angel  who  axmonneei  liis  birth  (Lnke  L  85).  .In  1  Peter  iL  7,  where^ 
this  Tory  pasMUse  is  applied  to  Christ,  n  nfi,^  seems  to  be  employed  as  'an 
eqiiiTalent  to  ^ijp  as  here  used. :  To  others  he  is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  but 
to  yoQ  irho  belieye  he  is  19  r/;&9,  something  precious,  something  honoored, 
something  looked  upon  as  holy.  .  The  same  application  of  the  words  i& 
made  by  Panl  in  Bom.  iz.  88.    These  ^notations  seem  to  shew  *^W%  the 
Prophet's  words  have  an  eztensiye  import,  and  are  not  to  be  restricted  either 
to  lus  own  times  or  the  time  of  Christ.    The  doctrine  of  the  text  is,  that 
even  the  most  glorious  exhibitions  of  Grod's  holiness,  t.  e.  of  his  infinite  per- 
fection, may  occasion  the  destmction  of  the  nnbelieyer.     The  most  signal 
illustration  of  this  general  troth  was  that  afibrded  in  the  advent  of  the 
Saviour.    It  was  frequently  exemplified,  however,  in  the  interval,  and  one 
of  these  exemplifications  was  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  to  whom  the  only  power  that  could  save  them 
was  converted  by  their  own  unbelief  into  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence.    The  same  idea  is  then  expressed  by  another  simple  and  fJEuniliar 
figure,  that  of  a  snare  or  trap.    Both  figures  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of 
inadvertence  and  unforeseen  ruin.   The  two  houses  of  Israel  are  not  the  two 
schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  or  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and  the  faction 
that  favoured  it  in  Judah,  both  which  are  rabbinical  conceits,  but  the  two 
rival  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  here  put  together  to  describe  the 
whole  race  or  nation  of  Israel.    The  sense  is  not  Uiat  Jehovah  would  be 
sanctified  by  Judah,  and  become  a  stumbliug-block  to  Israel ;  but  that  to 
some  in  either  house  or  ficunily  these  opposite  events  would  happen.    The 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  the  most  conspicuous 
and  influential  members  of  the  nation,  just  as  Jerusalem  itself  is  sometimes 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Judah,  which  really  included  it  (vide  supra^ 
chap.  i.  1). 

15.  Tins  verse  completes  the  threatening  by  an  explicit  declaration  that 
Jehovah  would  not  only  be  a  stumbling-block  and  snare  to  the  houses  of 
Israel,  but  that  many  should  actually  &11  and  be  ensnared  and  broken. 
And  many  shall  stumble  oter  them  (the  stone  and  snare)— or  among  them 
(the  children  of  Israel) — and  faU  and  he  hrolun  and  he  snared^  and  he 
taken,  Gesenius  and  most  of  Uie  later  writers  refer  D|  to  the  stone,  rock, 
&o. ;  but  Ewald  and  most  of  the  older  writers  to  the  people.  The  first 
constraction  points  out  more  distinctly  the  occasion  of  the  threatened  ruin, 
the  last  the  persons  whom  it  should  befall ;  the  general  sense  remains  the 
same  in  either  ease. 

16.  Bind  up  the  testimony ^  seal  the  law,  in  my  disciples.  These  are  not 
the  words  of  the  Prophet  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  a  command 
addressed  to  him  by  €k)d,  or  as  some  suppose  by  the  Messiah,  the  ^i^ 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse.  Yitringa  exphuns  ^i  as  the  imperative 
of  "^^  to  form,  delineate,  inscribe.  The  command  will  then  be  to  inscribe 
the  revelation  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples.  It  is  commonly  agreed,  how* 
ever,  that  the  root  is  "1?V  to  bind,  and  that  the  Prophet  is  commanded  to 
tie  up  a  roll  or  volume,  and  to  seal  it,  thereby  closing  it.  By  law  and 
testimony  here  we  may  either  understand  the  prophetie  inscription  in  ver. 
1,  or  the  whole  preceding  context,  considered  as  included  in  the  general 
sense  of  revelation,  as  God's  testimony  to  the  troth  and  as  a  law  or  dedarsr 
tion  of  his  will.  The  ^isciples,  or  tiiose  taught  of  God,  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  Uriah  and  Zechariah,  the  two  witnesses  named  in  ver.  2 ;  by 
others,  the  sons  of  the  prophets  or  literal  disciples  of  Isaiah ;  but  it  probably 
means  the  better  portion  of  the  people,  those  truly  enlightened  because 
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taught  of  Ood  (chap.  Iiy.  18)»  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  this  revelatioii,  or 
at  kast  of  its  trae  meaniDg,  waa  to  be  restricted.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  preposition  before  ^t^<  does  not  mean  to  or  for  or  vcUh  or  ikrough  ; 
bnt  either  amtrng  or  m,  t.  #•  in  their  minds  or  hearts.  The  act  described 
is  not  that  of  literally  binding  and  seaUng  np  a  material  record,  bnt  that  of 
^  spiritnally  closing  and  depositing  the  revelation  of  God's  will  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  receive  it,  with  allndon  at  the  same 
time  to  its  concealment  from  all  others.  Kimchi  regards  these  as  the  words 
of  the  Prophet — ^nothing  now  remains  bnt  to  bind  and  $eal  ike  tntimony. 
This,  howerer,  eren  if  we  make  "^Y  an  infinitiye,  is  a  verj  harsh  constmetion. 

17.  And  I  (the  Messiah)  tiri^  trait  for  Jehorah,  that  hideth  his  face  from 
ihs  houMS  of  Jacob,  and  will  expect  him.  Most  writers  make  these  the 
words  of  the  Prophet ;  bnt  since  he  is  addressed  in  the  verse  preceding, 
withont  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  *8peaker  here,  and  since  the  next 
verse  is  qnoted  in  Heb.  ii.  18,  as  the  words  of  the  Messiah,  it  seems  better 
to  assnme  with  Cocceins  and  Henderson,  that  throughout  this  passage  the 
Messiah  is  the  speaker.  The  phrase  to  toait  upon  has  changed  its  meaning 
since  the  date  of  the  English  version,  the  prominent  idea  being  now  that 
of  service  and  attendance,  not  as  of  old,  that  of  expectation,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  verb.  God's  hiding  his  hce  from  the  honse  of 
Jacob  implies  not  only  ontward  troubles  bnt  the  withholding  of  divine  illnmi- 
nation,  indirectly  threatened  in  the  verse  preceding.  The  house  of  Jacob 
is  the  whole  race  of  Israel,  perhaps  with  special  reference  to  Judah.  The 
tlung  to  be  expected  is  the  frdness  of  time  when  the  Messiah,  no  longer  re- 
vealed  merely  to  a  few,  should  openly  appear.  For  a  time  the  import  of 
God's  promises  shall  be  concealed  from  the  majority,  and  during  that  inter- 
val Messiah  shall  wait  patiently  until  the  set  time  has  arrived. 

18.  Behold,  I  and  the  dnldren  which  Jehovah  hath  given  me  {Qxe)for 
eigne  and  for  wonders  in  Israel  from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  (One)  dwelling 
in  mount  Zion.  Luther  supplies  a  verb  in  the  first  clause — "Behold, 
here  am  I  and  the  children,"  &c.  Augusti  repeats  a  verb  from  the  preced- 
ing verse — "  I  and  my  children  trust  in  the  Lord.'*  Most  writers  supply 
are  after  given  me — **  I  and  my  children  are  for  signs,"  &c.  From  Jeho- 
vah, f .  e.  sent  and  appointed  by  him.  Of  the  whole  verse  there  are  two 
distinct  interpretations.  1.  According  to  Kimchi,  Bosenmiiller,  Ctesenins, 
Ewald,  Barnes,  and  others,  Isaiah  is  the  speaker,  and  the  children  meant 
are  his  two  sons.  Shear- Jcuhub  and  Maher-shdlal'hash'baz  to  which  some 
add  Immanud.  As  all  these  names,  and  that  of  the  Prophet  himself,  are 
significant,  it  is  supposed  that  for  this  reason  he  and  his  children  are  said 
to  be  signs  and  wonders,  personified  prophecies  to  Israel,  from  Jehovah,  who 
had  cansed  the  names  to  be  imposed.  2.  According  to  Henderson  and  many 
older  writers,  these  are  the  words  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  children  are  his 
spiritual  seed  (Isa.  liii.  10),  whom  the  Father  had  given  him  (John  vi.  87, 
89,  X.  29,  xvii.  6,  7,  9,  11,  12.)  The  great  argument  in  &vour  of  this 
last  interpretation  is  the  application  of  the  verse  to  Christ  by  Paul  (Heb.  ii. 
18),  not  as  an  illustration  but  an  argument,  a  proof,  that  Christ  partook  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  persons  called  his  children  and  his  hrMren*  It 
ia  true  that  many  who  regard  Isaiah  as  the  speaker,  suppose  him  to  have 
been  a  ^pe  of  Christ  in  this  transaction.  But  a  double  sense  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  where  a  single  one  is  perfectiy  consistent  with  the  context,  and 
sufficient  to  explain  all  apparent  contradictions,  as  in  this  case,  where,  ad- 
mitting that  the  Messiah  is  the  speaker,  we  have  no  ellipsis  to  supply,  and 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  either  of  a  type  or  an  aceommoda- 
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tion.  It  is  not  necessaij,  howeTer,  to  restrict  the  terms,  with  Henderson, 
to  the  period  of  the  adyent,  and  to  onr  Saviour's  personal  followers.  Even 
before  he  came  in  the  flesh,  he  and  his  disciples,  t.  €.  all  who  looked  for 
his  appearing,  were  signs  and  wonders,  olrjects  of  contemptaoos  astonish- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  pledges  of  the  promise. 

19.  Ani  when  they  (indefinitely  any  one,  or  definitely  the  onbelievers) 
shaU  nay  to  you  (tibe   disciples  and  children  of  Messiah,  who  is  still 
speaking).  Seek  unto  (i.  e.  consolt  as  an  oracle)  the  spirile  (or  the  spirit* 
masters,  those  who  have  subject  or  familiar  spirits  at  command)  <xn^  Xo  the 
wizards  (wise  or  knowing  ones),  the  chirpen  and  the  mutterers  (alluding 
to  the  way  in  which  the  heathen  necromancers  invoked  their  spirits,  or 
uttered  their  responses) :  should  not  a  people  seek  to  (or  consult)  its  God,  for 
the  Uvintf  (L  e.  m  behalf  of  the  living  should  it  resort)  to  the  dead  ?     Gro- 
tins  explains  the  last  clause  as  a  continuation  of  the  speech  of  the  idolaters 
*-'*  Consult  familiar  spirits ;  ought  not  a  people  to  consult  its  gods  ?"    But 
since  Jehovah  was  the  God  of  Israel,  such  an  argument  would  defeat  itself. 
It  is  better  to  regard  this  clause  as  the  reply  of  the  believing  Jews  to  those 
who  tempted  them.     Ewald  and  others  give  *1J?9  the  meaning  of  instead — 
"  Shonld  a  people  consult  the  dead  instead  of  the  living  God  ?"     It  is  mora 
consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  language  to  take  the  preposition  in  the  sense 
of  for  t  i,  e.  for  the  benefit  or  in  behalf  of.     "  When  you,  my  disciples,  are 
invited  by  superstitious  sinners  to  consult  pretended  wizards,  consider  (or 
reply)  that  as  the  heathen  seek  responses  from  their  gods,  so  jou  ought  to 
consult  Jehovah,  and  not  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  consulting  senseless  idols 
or  dead  men  for  the  instruction  of  the  living."    Henderson  supposes  the 
Prophet  to  be  speaking  in  his  own  person ;  but  if  the  Messiah  is  the  speaker 
in  ver.  18,  it  is  gratuitoas  and  therefore  arbitrary  to  suppose  another  speaker 
to  be  introduced  without  any  intimation  of  the  change. 

20.  Instead  of  resorting  to  these  unprofitable  and  forbidden  sources,  the 
disciples  of  Jehovah  are  instructed  to  resort  to  tJie  law  and  to  tJu  testimony 
(i.  e.  to  divine  revelation,  considered  as  a  system  of  belief  and  as  a  rule  of 
dniyy-'if  they  speak  {i,e.  if  any  speak)  not  according  to  this  vcord  (another 
name  for  the  revealed  will  of  God),  it  is  he  to  vfiom  there  is  no  dawn  or 
morning  (t.  e.  no  relief  from  the  dark  night  of  calamity). — The  first  clause 
is  ellipticaL  Cocceius  alone  connects  it  inmiediately  with  what  precedes, 
and  understands  /  as  meaning  betides — *'  in  addition  to  the  law  and  the  tes- 
timony which  we  have  already.*'     Others  supply  a  new  verb  return,  adhere^  , 

came^  go,  &e.  It  is  best,  however,  to  repeat  ^^11  firom  the  preceding  verse, 
especially  as  this  verb  is  elsewhere  followed  by  /  in  the  same  sense.  (See 
2  Chron.  xrii.  8,  4.  Comp.  Job  x.  6). — Piscator  violates  the  accents  by 
separating  K?  DK  from  1^0K\  « If  not  (i.  e.  if  they  will  not  come  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony),  let  them  say,"  &c.  Junius  takes  K/  QK  as  equiva- 
lent to  KPily  which  it  never  is,  unless  another  interrogation  precedes. 

Elnobel  refers  to  the  K?n  in  yer.  19 ;  but  this  is  too  remote,  and  is  more- 
over separated  from  vh  DK  by  the  first  clanse  of  ver.  20.     Eimchi,  Abar- 

benel,  Cocceius,  Hitztg,  Maurer,  make  K7  DK  the  conmion  elliptical  formula 
of  swearing — '*  if  they  will  not  say,"  i.  e.  they  surely  will  say.  Ewald 
adopts  the  same  constmction,  and  explains  the  verse  to  mean  that  when 
they  are  reduced  to  extremity  (as  those  who  have  no  dawn)  they  will  begin 
too  late  to  epeak  according  to  this  word,  i.e,  join  in  the  appeal  to  Hie  law 
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and  to  the  testimony ,  which  they  now  despisal  Umbreit  modifies  this  inter- 
pretation by  giTing  DK  its  strict  conditional  meaning,  and  contmning  the 
sentence  tlurongh  the  next  yerae; — **  If  they  do  not  thna  apeak,  to  whom 
there  is  no  morning,  then  they  mnst  pass  through  the  land,*'  &c. — ^"18^, 
which  is  properly  the  relative  pronoun,  ia  omitted  by  the  Ynlgate,  and  ex- 
plained in  the  English  Version  and  by  Barnes  as  a  causal  particle.  De 
Dieu,  Yitrioga,  and  some  others  make  it  a  particle  of  asseveration,  certainly; 
turely  ;  Gesenius  the  sign  of  the  apodosis,  then  tJiere  ia  no  davcn  to  them; 
J.  H.  Michaelis,  a  substitute  for  ^?,  but  in  the  sense  of  thatf  **  Imow  ye 
that."  So  the  Dutch  Version,  *'  it  shall  comp  to  pass  that.*'  All  these 
are  needless  and  therefore  inadmissible  departures  from  the  ordinaiy  usage. 
Of  those  who  give  the  word  its  proper  meaning  as  a  relative  pronoun,  some 
refer  it  to  the  noun  immediately  preceding — thie  vord  which  (Lowth) — 
others  to  the  people  or  to  some  individual  among  them — they  icho  hare  or 
he  who  Jutt  no  momvig  (Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit).  But  the  best  construc- 
tion seems  to  be  that  of  Hendewerk,  who  supplies  the  substantive  verb 
before  the  relative,  ''  they  are  as  one  who  has  no  morning,"  or  better  still, 
**  it  is  he  who  has  (or  they  who  have)  no  morning."  None  can  speak  incon- 
sistently with  God*s  word — or,  none  can  refuse  to  utter  this  word,  viz.  to 
the  law  and  to  the  testimony — ^butone  whom  God  has  abandoned — '*  If  our 
gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost "  (2  Cor.  iv.  8).  Quem  Deus 
vult  perdere  prius  dementat.  Lowth  renders  "^0^  obscurity^  from  the 
analogy  of  "^n^,  blacky  and  '^'^4*  blacknese.  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Dathe,  and 
Augusti,  make  it  equivalent  to  the  Arabic  _^^»  meaning  magic — *'  His 


word  in  which]there  is  no  magic,"  i. «.  no  deception.  But  the  Hebrew  word 
is  never  used  in  this  sense.  Calvin,  the  English  Version,  Barnes  and 
others,  give  it  the  general  sense  of  light — ''it  is  because  there  is  no  light 
{i,e.  Imowledge  or  soxmd  judgment)  in  them."  But  according  to  usage, 
the  word  means  specifically  moming-Ught,  the  dawn  of  day  succeeding 
night,  and  is  so  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  (matutina  lux),  Luther  (Morgen- 
rothe),  and  most  modern  writers.  By  this  Vitringa  understands  the  morn- 
ing of  the  resurrection,  and  J.  H.  Michaelis  the  epiphany  of  Christ.  Bat 
as  night  is  a  common  figure  for  calamity,  the  dawn  will  naturally  signify  its 
termination,  the  return  of  better  times.  (See  chap.  Iviii.  8,  xlvii.  11 ;  Job 
xi.  17.)  liiey  may  be  said  to  have  no  dawn,  for  whom  there  is  nothing 
better  in  reserve. 

!  21.  Jnd  they  (the  people)  ahaU  pass  through  it  (the  land)  hardly  bestead 
(i.  e,  distressed)  and  hungry :  and  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  that  when 
they  are  hungry  they  shall  fret  themselves^  and  curze  their  king  and  their  God, 
and  shall  look  upward.  Those  interpreters  who  make  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse  conditional,  explain  the  1  at  the  beginning  of  this  as  the  sign  of 
the  apodosis — "  If  they  speak  not,  ^.,  then  shall  they  pass,"  &c.  So  J. 
B.  Michaelis,  Dathe,  and  Augusti.  The  latter  supplies  people  as  the  sub- 
ject of  ^}l;  Lowth  and  the  Dutch  Version,  every  one  of  them  ;  but  this  is 
unnecessary.  The  verbs,  though  singular  in  form,  like  ?  in  the  preceding 
Terse,  refer  to  the  subject  of  the  pluiul  ^*P^^  Jerome  repeats  'Vl^  as  the 
suljject  of  "^  (lux  pertransibit),  light  shall  pass  through  the  land,  but  not 
continue  in  it. — Through  it,  not  the  condition  just  described  (Schroeder), 
nor  the  law  (either  in  the  sense  of  searching  or  in  that  of  transgressing  it), 
nor  the  earth  or  the  gentile  part  of  it  (as  some  of  the  Jews  explain  it),  nor 
Zion  mentioned  in  ver.  18  (Cocceius),  but  the  land  of  Judah,  which,  though 
not  expressly  mentioned  till  the  next  verse,  is  tacitly  referred  to  by  a  com- 
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moa  Hebrew  idiom.  (Bea  Ps,  irriii.  IB;  Imrii.  Iv  Grotiua  repeats 
his  &Toiirit«  nggestion,  that  the  Piophat  pointed  to  Uia  groond  whan  he 
uid  r<?>  '°  ^^^  ^^  gesture  and  the  word  together  meant  thU  land — ^'^}  is 
not  tuirdmtd  in  a  moral  sense,  but  hardly  treated  or  dutreusd,  u'sppearB 
from  the  addition  of  3in.  ^Hiig  lut  is  not  expressive  of  bodily  bnnger 
(Gesenins,  Hitzig,  Manrer),  nor  of  spiritnal  faume  (Cocceius) ;  nor  is  it  a 
merefignra  for  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and  tranqnUlity  of  mind  (Vitringa), 
bat  a  term  impljing  destitution  both  of  temporal  and  spiritual  good  (J.  H. 
Micboelia).  CalTin,  Lo^h,  and  Barnes,  understand  ^VSP?  as  expressing 
self-reproach  or  anger  with  themselves ;  but  this  is  not  consistent  with  the 
snbBequent  description  of  their  desperate  impenitence.  The  reflexive  form, 
which  ocenre  nowhere  else,  more  probablj  denotes  to  excite  one's  self  to 
anger.  EU  king  is  not  hia  earthly  sovereign,  the  king  of  Jadah  (Grotios), 
of  Jndah  or  Israel  as  the  case  might  beJHitzig),  or  his  idol,  particnlarlj 
Moloch  or  Mileom,  names  derived  &om  v^Q  (Targmn,  Calvin,  Jonias),  but 
Jehovah  considered  as  tlie  king  of  Israel.  So  too  I'i?^^  is  not  his  &l8e 
god,  his  idol,  bat  the  God  whom  he  was  bonnd  to  serve,  his  God,  who  at 
the  same  time  was  his  king  (Henderson),  As  the  verb  to  cune  does  not 
elsewhere  take  the  preposition  3  as  a  connectire,  Cocceins  proposes  to  trans- 
late the  phrase  A<  tkalL  curse  bij  his  king  and  by  ha  God,  by  which  be  seems 
to  nnderstand  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  who  at  one  time  cnrsed  CEesar  in 
Jehovah's  name,  and  at  another  time  rejected  Christ  saying,  We  have  no 
king  but  Ctesar  !  Thas  they  alternately  cnrsed  their  king  in  God's  name, 
and  cnrsed  Qod  in  their  king's.  The  ^  of  looking  tip  is  by  some  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  penitence  or  of  conversion  from  idols  to  the  true  God  ;  bat  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  next  verse.  Juoios,  Piscator,  and  the 
Dutch  annotators,  connect  tt  with  the  cnrsing  as  an  accompanying  gesture 
— "tbey  shall  cnrse  their  king  and  their  God,  looking  np."  Bat  this 
claase  is  really  in  close  connection  with  the  first  of  the  next  verse,  and 
both  together  must  be  nndersteod  as  indicating  ntter  perplexity  and  absolute 
despair  of  help  from  God  or  man,  &om  heaves  or  earth,  D'om  above  or  below. 
22.  And  to  ili«  earth  he  ihall  look  ;  and  behold  dittreit  and  darkness,  dim- 
vest  of  anguish,  and  into  darkness  (ha  shall  he)  driren — or,  th«  diinrlfst  of 
artgvith  imd  of  darkneti  is  dispelled.  Heaven  and  earth  are  here  oppos^ 
to  one  another,  as  sea  and  land  are  in  chap.  v.  30.  Distress  and  darkness 
are  here  identified,  aa  distress  and  light  are  there  contrasted.  Juniua  and 
Henderson  explain  *l4y:p  as  a  participle,  corresponding  to  n^^P  in  the  last 
danse  (darkened  with  distress,  driven  into  gloom) ;  bat  there  is  no  such 
participal  form.  Cocceioa  explains  it  as  a  noon  denoting  the  dizziness  and 
dimness  of  sight  produced  by  great  distress  (vertigo  arctationis),  which 
may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the  Septoagint  version  [txirot  icn  /li 
pxinn).  The  true  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  is  ontward  and  inward 
gloom,  distress  of  circumstances  and  despair  of  mind.  It  is  separated  from 
what  follows  by  Calvin  (caligo,  augustia)  and  Barnes  (gloom,  oppression), 
bnt  is  really  a  construct  form  governing  rt|»X.  As  the  latter  origmally  sig- 
nifiea  presanre  or  compression,  Gesenins  explains  the  phrase  to  mean  donfc- 
ntts  e^compTtnwn,  i.e.  dense  or  compact  darkness.  But  ^I^X  is  here 
(as  in  Isa.  xcx.  6  ;  Prov.  i.  27)  a  synonyme  of  rny,  both  denotiiig  strutened 
circomstances  and  a  corresponding  state  of  mind. — The  Pashito  tranalatea 
ITl^Q  as  an  active  verb,  and  tha  Vulgate  as  an  active  participle  (caligo  per-  ' 
sequena).  The  Targam,  Cocceins,  and  Vitringa,  suppose  the  passive  par- ' 
ticiple  to  be  here  used  as  an  abstract  noun  (caligo,  impulsio).  Ppflins, 
Kunster,  Banes,  and  others,  make  rnjtp  an  epithet  of  n^B^  («  obscnritM 
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.->  impolsa,"  "  deepened  dufateas"),  but  the  Utter  vord  ii^miniae.  Lovth 
u  naiul  ents  the  knot  bj  propoeing  to  re^  uther  hM  or  nmio,  ond 
Kocher  by  taking  the  Ifttter  M  &  neuter  nana  in  eppotttion  with  the  fbnner. 
Juehi,  Tfimi-hi,  CelTin,  Joiune,  RoeenmiUler,  Geeauoa,  Enid,  end  others 
refer  nj^  to  the  people  or  the  person  who  ia  the  STiliijeet  of  the  Terb  O'^t, 
ud  either  mpplj  s  preposition  before  iQSif,  or  explain  it «  sn  ucnieliTe 
tfler  s  verb  <n  motion.  The  meaning  will  then  be  thnut  or  driven  fnfo 
darknem.  The  objectionB  to  thie  oonstractioD  are,  firtt,  the  nceeaaity  of 
■applying  both  a  Terb  and  prepoaition  ;  and  seeondlj,  the  nnosnal  colloca- 
tion of  the  words  nniD  n^CM  for  ri^EK  hn  m]D.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
atronglj  recommended  b;  the  analogy  of  Jer.  xxiiL  12,  where  the  same  idea 
ii  expressed  by  the  onion  of  ihe  lame  Terb  and  none.  Another  construction 
is  the  one  prapoeed  by  J.  D.  Michaells,  who  connects  nilDwith  *|WI3,  and 
puts  the  latter  in  constraction  not  only  with  HpIV  bat  also  with  >17CK,  "  the 
dimoeBS  of  ■"gniah  and  of  gloom  ie  diEeipaled."  This  coostmction  is  re- 
commended by  its  freedom  &om  grammatical  anomalies,  and  by  its  rendeiing 
the  use  of  '?  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Terse  altogether  natoral.  The 
objections  to  it  are,  that  it  Tiolatea  the  accents  ;  that  it  makes  the  Prophet 
speak  of  the  darkness  of  darkness  (bnt  see  Exod.  x.  22) ;  and  that  the 
transition  from  the  threatening  to  the  promise  is,  on  this  (apposition,  too 
abrnpt.  Either  of  the  tno  constmctiona  last  proposed  may  be  preferred 
without  materially  affecting  the  inteipretation  of  the  passage.  Hitzig 
modifiei  that  of  Michaelis  by  taking  ihe  last  word  separately — it  u  t/tt- 
ptUtdl 

28.  This  darkness  is  to  be  dispelled, /or  (there  shall)  not  (be)  darkneu 
(ioT  BYBt)  to  her  who  u  now  dit'.retted  (literally,  to  whom  there  is  distress). 
The  present  calamity,  or  that  jnst  predicted,  is  not  to  be  perpetual.  The 
fotoxe  state  of  things  shall  exhibit  a  strange  contrast  with  Uia  former.  At 
the  former  time  degraded  iKe  land  ofZebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphtali,  eo 
the  latter  glorijie*  tlie  wat/ of  the  tea,  the  bank  of  Ihe  Jordan,  Galiletqftht 
GenliUt.  The  some  region  is  described  in  both  clanses,  namely,  the  nor- 
thern extremity  of  the  land  of  IsroeL  This  is  designated,  first,  by  the 
toibes  which  occupied  it,  then,  by  its  relatire  position  with  respect  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  This  part  of  the  eountiy,  &om  being  the 
most  degraded  and  afflicted,  should  receive  peculiar  honour.  Its  debase- 
ment and  distress  both  arose  from  its  remote  and  frontier  sitnalitm,  proxi- 
mity to  the  heathen,  intercourse  and  mixture  with  them,  and  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  first  attacks  of  enemies,  who  usually  entered  Canaan  from  the 
north.  To  the  former  of  these  reaeons  may  be  tnced  the  expressions  of 
contempt  for  Galilee  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  (John  i, 
46,  Tii.  S2  ;  Mat.  xxri,  69  ;  Acts  i.  11,  ii.  7).  How  this  disgrace  was  to 
be  exchanged  for  honour,  is  eiplaiued  in  Ihe  next  Terse.  Besides  this, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  interpretation,  there  are  several 
others,  more  or  less  at  Tariance  with  it.  The  "RngHnli  renion  sapposes  a 
eostrast  not  merely  between  ^SD  and  ^'^7,  but  between  these  two  and  the 
snbseqnent  deliTerasce.  This  requires  ^n  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
ligkUy  affiieliw),  as  distingnished  from  1'93ri,  to  cfjiiei  more  grievotulg. 
But  this  distinction  is  nnaathoriaed  by  nsitge.  The  Vulgate  renders  7S\f  at- 
leviata  e»i.  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  make  it  mean  to  lighten  the  coun- 
try by  remoTing  its  inhabitants  ;  but  then  I'??!!!  must  mean  to  bring  them 
back  again.  Koppe  makes  Jndab  the  sntiject  of  the  promise.  As  Galilee 
was  fint  afflicted,  then  deliTered,  so  shoold  Judoh  be ;  but  this  is  wholly 
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arbitnuy.  -.  Cocceins  eonyerts  the  promise  into  a  threat  by  reading  there 
wa$  not  (or  has  never  been)  euch  darkntta,  Gesenios,  Bosenmiillery  Ewald, 
and  others,  give  to  \3  the  sense  of  &u^  because  what  immediately  precedes 
is  understood  by  them  not  as  a  promise  but  a  threatening.  Yitnnga  and 
Junius  retain  the  proper  meaning /or,  but  connect  it  with  Ter.  16  or  ver. 
18.  The  necessity  of  either  supposition  is  removed  by  explaining  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  22,  with  J.  D.  Michaelis  nnd  Hitzig,  as  the  beginning  of  the 
promise.  The  Vulgate  connects  ^'0  K7  with  ver.  22  and  translates  it  non 
pottrit  avdare^  as  if  from  ^^V,  to  fly ;  but  it  is  obviously  a  cognate  form  to 

^4^9  ^  ^®  preceding  verse.  Hit^fg  explains  ^O  K7  as  a  compound,  mean- 
ing  the  negative  or  opposite  of  darkness,  t.  e.  light,  as  P  K7  (chap.  x.  15) 
means  that  which  is  not  wood.  Some  regard  3  as  a  temporal  particle,  at 
or  ill  tlie  former  time,  Junius,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  and  others  make  it 
a  conjunction,  a$  the  former  time  dehasedy  &c.  The  original  coostmction 
seems  to  be  like  the  former  time  (which)  debased^  &c.  Of  those  who  regard 
7^\3  and  "l^???  as  descriptive  of  different  degrees  of  affliction,  some  suppose 
the  invasion  of  Tiglath-pilcser  to^be  compared  with  that  of  Shalmaneser ;  or 
the  invasion  of  Israel  with  that  of  Judah ;  or  the  Assyrian  with  the  Baby- 
lonian conquest ;  or  the  Babyloniap  with  the  Boman.  The  eea  mentioned 
in  the  last  clause  is  not  the  Mediterranean  but  the  sea  of  Gralilee,  as  appears 
from  Mat.  iv.  15, 16.  ^79.  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  aide  or  part  adjcicerU. 
The  region  spoken  of  was  that  along  the  Jordan  (on  one  or  both]sides),  near 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  According  to  Jnoius,  Galilee  of  Hie  Gentiles  means 
GalUcea  populosa,  Gesenius  admits  that  Isaiah  has  reference  to  the  times 
of  the  Messiah  in  this  promise  of  deliverance  and  exultation  to  the 
Galileans. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  change  for  the  better,  which  was  promised  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
chapter,  is  described  in  the  ninth  as  consisting  in  the  rise  of  the  great  light 
upon  the  darkness,  in  the  increase  of  the  nation  and  their  joy,  excited  by 
deliverance  from  bondage  and  the  universal  prevalence  of  peace,  arising 
from  the  advent  of  a  divine  successor  to  David,  who  should  restore,  estab- 
lish, and  enlarge  his  kingdom  without  any  limitation,  vers.  1-  6. 

From  the  tunes  of  the  Messiah,  the  Prophet  suddenly  reverts  to  his 
own,  and  again  predicts  the  punishment  of  Ephraim  by  repeated  strokes. 
The  people  had  been  warned  both  by  messages  from  God  and  by  experi- 
ence, but  had  continued  to  indulge  their  proud  self-confidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  God  allowed  the  Assyrians,'  after  overthrowing  Bezin,  to 
attack  them  also,  while  at  the  same  time  they  were  harassed  by  perpetual 
assaults  from  their  hostile  neighbours,  vers.  7-11. 

Still  they  did  not  repent  and  return  to  God,  who  therefore  cut  off  sud- 
denly many  of  all  classes,  but  especially  the  rulers  of  the  nation  and  the 
false  prophets,  the  flattering  seducers  of  the  wretched  people,  from  whom 
he  must  now.  withhold  even  the  ordinary  proofs  of  his  compassion,  vers. 
12-16. 

All  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  sin,  like  a  fire  in  a  thicket,  which  at 
last  consumes  the  forest,  and  involves  the  land  in  smoke  and  flame.  Yet 
amidst  these  strokes  of  the  divine  displeasure,  they  were  still  indulging 
mutual  animosities  and  jealousies,  insomuch  Uiat  Israel  was  like  a  fiun- 
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jahied  nun  deronring'his'oni-fleih.?  HknuMli  thns  deronTed  Ephraim 
and  £pb»im  Uuuisseh,  while  the  two  togsther  tried  to  davonr  Jadah,  Tan. 

•17-20.    i-'..--.:,        -^     r.   .,..,,. I,-    .;,-i:m-.i':   -     ... 

•  I'  The  reenmnce  of  the  suaa  eUiiae  at  the  end  of  tvb.  11, 16, 20,  sad  the 
fborth  Tern  of  the  next  chapter,  his  led  the  modem  Qetmuia  to  r^ard 
'thia  me  a  case  of  regular  atrophical  arrangement ;  and  as  the  same  form 
oeenrs  above  in  chap,  y,  25,  Ewald  interpolates-  that  verse  between  the 
sixth  end  aereBth  of  this  chapter,  as  a  part  of  the  same  context.  The  ob- 
jection to  these  critical  hypoQieBes  will  be  stated  ia  the  exposition. 
.  It  has  been  obseryod  already  that  the  division  of  the  chapters  is  in  this 
part  of  the  book  pecnliarlj  nnfortonate ;'  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  (vers. 
1-6)  containing  the  conclasioQ  of  the  eighth,  and  the  first  part  of  the  tenth 
(vers.  1—4)  the  conclusion  of  the  ninth. 

The  nnmbers  of  the  verses  in  this  chapter  difi'er  in  the  Hebrew  and 
English  Bibles ;  what  is  the  last  verse  of  the  ei^th  in  the  former  is  the  first 
of  tiie  ninth  in  the  latter.  The  references  in  the  commentary  are  all  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

I.  TKt  •peofit  ( jnst  described,  i,  e.  the  people  of  GalileeJ,  f^oie  vxxlldf^ 
tn  ihx  dark  (expressive  both  of  spiritnal  blindness  and  extreme  distress), 
havt  teen  a  great  light  (the  change  being  presented  to  the  Prophet's  view 
as  already  past) :  the  dweller*  tn  (Af'  land  of  the  titadow  of  death  [i.  «.  of 
intense  darkness),  light  has  beamed  vpon  them.  These  words,  in  a  gene- 
ral sense,  may  be  descriptive  6f  any  great  and  sodden  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  especially  of  one  &om  ignorance  and  misery  to  illumi- 
nation and  enjoyment.  Thoy  are  still  mo.re  appropriate  to  Christ  as  the 
light  i^the  world  (John  viii.  12),  a  light  ta  the  natioru  (Isa.  ilii.  6,  xlix.  6), 
and  the  Sun  of  rigJJeotuneu  (Mai.  iv.  2),  which  rose  npon  the  world  when 
be  man^eiled  forth  hit  glory  by  his  teachings  and  his  miracles  in  Galilee 
(John  ii.  11}.  It  was  in  this  be^hted  and  degraded  region  that  he  first 
appeared  as  a  messenger  firom  God ;  and  in  that  appearance  we  are 
«zpressly  taught  that  this  prediction  was  fhlfilled  (Mat.  iv.  12-17). 
Cooceina  needlessly  supposes  these  to  be  the  words  of  a  new  speaker. 
There  is  nothing  to  intimate  a  change  of  snhject,  and  this  verse  is  really  a 
mere  specification  in  positive  form  of  the  negative  prediction  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  verse  preceding.  By  the  peifle  we  are  not  to  understand  all 
Israel  (Manrer),  not  the  Jens  as  distinguished  from  the  ten  tribes  (Eimcbi, 
Calvin),  nor  the  people  of  Jerusalem  (Jarchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Grotina),  nor  the 
people  of  God,  the  spirituil  Israel  (Cocceius),  but  the  Galileans  who  had 
jnst  been  mentioned  (Junins,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Vitringa,  Hendewerk),  By 
darknat  Fiscator  understands  sorrow ;  Gesenius,  calamity  in  general ;  the 
Tai]gam,  Israel's  snfi'eiings  in  Egypt ;  Jarchi,  Eimchi,  and  Qrotias,  those 
of  Jndah  during  Sennacherib's  invasion  ;  Calrin,  those  of  the  Jews ;  and 
Hendewerk  those  of  the  ten  tribes,  in  exile.  Bat  it  rather  expresses  tba 
eomplex  idea  of  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  (Ps.  cvii.  10,  11),  inclnding  ont- 
ward  and  inward  darkness,  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  the  darkness 
of  distress.  De  Dien  and  Fiirst  make  niD7y  a  simple  deriTative  of  D7V  with 
a  feminine  termination,  like  T\^270  tram  "po.  The  more  common  and  pro- 
bable opinion  is  that  it  is  a  eomponnd  of  71  and  nio.  It  is  not  the  proper 
name  of  a  particnlar  valley  (Hitzig),  bat  a  poetical  designation  of  the  most 
profonnd  obscurity — as  dark  as  death — deadly  darkness — with  a  special 
allnsion  here  to  the  splritnol  death,  under  whose  shade  the  GalOeans  sat, 
InstMd  aihave  teen,  Lather,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  others,  have 
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the  present  tee,  as  if  the  Prophet  while  speaking  beheld  a  sndden  flash. 
Light  is  not  merely  an  emblem  of  joy  (Piscator),  or  deliverance  (Gesenios), 
bat  of  outward  and  inward  illrunination.  Knobel  understands  by  the  people 
the  exile  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  by  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  Assyria 
as  the  place  of  their  captivity. 

2.  The  Prophet  now,  by  a  sndden  apostrophe,  addresses  God  himself, 
who,  by  bestowing  on  the  Galileans  this  great  lights  would  not  only  honour 
them,  but  afford  occasion  of  great  joy  to  aU  the  true  Israel,  including  those 
who  should  be  gathered  from  the  gentiles.     Thou  hast  enlarged  the  nation 
(t.  e.  Israel  in  general),  thou  hast  increased  its  joy  (literally,  to  it  thou  hast 
increased  the  joy)  :  they  rejoice  before  tJiee  like  the  joy  in  harvest,  as  men 
refoice  when  they  divide  the  spoil.     Luther  and  Umbreit  explain — ^1^  to 
mean  the  Gentiles,  and  regard  this  not  as  a  description  of  deliverance  but 
of  oppression.      Hitzig  supposes  ^i^  to  mean  the  returning  exiles.     All 
other  writers  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  means  the  Israelites  in  general. 
The  increase  of  the  nation  has  been  variously  explained  to  mean  the 
gathering  of  a  great  army  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  verse  is 
then  addressed  (Grotius)— or  the  crowding  of  the  Jews  into  Jerusalem 
during  Sennacherib's  invasion  (Aben  Ezra) — or  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  Israelites  while  in  captivity  (Hitzig) — or  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  Jewish  race  after  the  exile  (Yitringa).     It  really  means  the  increase  of 
the  people  in  their  own  land,  not  a  mere  growth  of  population  (Gesenius), 
but  an  increase  of  the  true  Israel  by  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Christol.  vol.  i.,  part  2,  p.  110).     Symmachas  separates  rh^^n  from 
what  follows  (cTA^tJui^a;  rb  cJvo;  8  ojx  i^as^aXuva;),  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Maurer.     But  this  requires  a  change  in  the  punc- 
tuation and  division  of  the  words  to  render  it  grammatical.    De  Dieu  takes 
vh  as  equivalent  to  &57n — *«  hast  thou  not  increased  the  joy  ?  " — which  is 
forced  and  arbitrary.     Another  construction  is,  thou  hast  increased  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  but  thou  hast  not  increased  the  joy  of  their  enemies 
(Jarchi),  or  of  the  Gentiles  (Luther).     But  this  assumes  two  different  sab- 
jects  in  the  two  successive  clauses.  BLitzig  and  Hengstenberg  thas  construe 
it — thou  dost  increase  the  nation  whose  joy  thou  hast  not  heretofore  in- 
creased.    But  this  requires  a  relative  to  be  supplied,  and  arbitrarily  refers 
the  verbs  to  different  times.     If  the  textual  reading  (}s?)  be  retained,  as 
it  is  by  Hengstenberg,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Henderson,  Umbreit,  and  the  older 
writers,  the  best  construction  is  that  given  by  Calvin  and  Cocceius — thou 
hast  increased  Hie  nation  but  thou  hast  not  increased  the  joy  as  thou  art  now 
about  to  do.    It  is  best,  however,  to  read  v  instead  of  K^,  with  the  Masora, 
several  ancient  versions,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  and  Enobel,  or  to  regard 
the  latter  as  a  mere  orthographical  variation  for  the  former  (Ewald  ad  loc. 
and  Heb.  Gr.  §  555).     The  same  emendation  is  required  by  the  context  in 
several  other  places  (e.  g.  chap.  xlix.  5,  Ixiii.  9).  Junius  and  TremelUus  sup- 
pose the  former  joy  or  prosperity  of  Israel,  acquired  by  toil  and  bloodshed, 
as  in  a  harvest  or  a  battle,  to  be  here  contrasted  with  the  joy  which  the 
Messiah  would  impart.      Knobel  supplies  a  relative  before  inct:',  gives 
yt^2  the  sense  of  ichen,  and  supposes  the  joy  of  actual  victory  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  harvest — thou  hast  increased  the  joy  wherewith  they 
rejoice  before  thee,  like  the  joy  of  harvest^  when  they  rejoice  in  their  dividing 
the  spoil.     But  this  makes  the  structure  of  the  sentence  artificial  and  com- 
plex.    Rejoicing  before  God  Calvin  explains  to  mean  rejoicing  with  a  real 
or  a  reasonable  joy ;  Piscator  with  a  secret  spiritual  joy,  not  before  man 
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bat  God ;  Coeeeias,  Yltringa,  Hitzig,  Hengsienbeig,  and  Ewald,  more  cor- 
rectly, as  an  act  of  religions  worship,  either  simply  in  allusion  to  the 
rejoicing  of  the  people  before  God  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple  under  the 
law  of  Moses  (Dent.  xii.  7»  xiv.  26),  or  in  reference  to  an  actual  perform- 
ance of  that  duty.  The  Targum  explains  harvest  as  a  metaphor  for  war  or 
battle,  which  destroys  the  Prophet's  beautiful  comparison  of  the  joy  of 
victory,  or  joy  in  general,  to  that  which  accompanies  the  harvest  in  all 
countries,  and  especially  in  the  East  (Ps.  iv.  8,  cxxvi.  6). — Kimchi  makes 

the  Assyrians  the  subject  of  y^^y*,  Knobel  the  Israelites  themselves,  but  it 
is  better  to  take  it  indefinitely  or  to  supply  meii  as  in  the  English  Version. 
T!rp3  is  not  a  false  reading  for  "^^Vp  or  "^^Vpn,  which  we  find  in  a  few  manu- 
scripts (Lowth),  but  another  instance  of  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  construct 
form  before  a  preposition,  as  in  the  preceding  verse  (p^(3  ^^^*^).  See 
Gesenius,  §  114,  1 ;  Ewald,  §  510.  To  the  promise  hero  given  Uiere  is 
probably  allusion  in  the  language  of  the  angel  who  anuounced  the  birth  of 
Jesus  to  the  shepherds  (Luke  ii.  10) :  Behofd,  I  hring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  the  people  (cavr/  ry;  Xaw),  t.  e.  to  the  whole 
nation,  all  the  Israel  of  God. 

8.  This  verse  assigns  the  reason  or  occasion  of  the  promised  joy.  They 
shall  rejoice  before  thee,  that  (or  because)  the  yoke  of  his  burden  (his  bur- 
densome yoke),  and  the  rod  of  his  shoulder  (or  back),  and  the  staff  of  the 
one  driving  him  (his  task-master,  slave-driver)  thou  hast  broken  like  the  day 
(as  in  the  day)  of  Midian,  as  Gideon  routed  Midian,  t.  e,  suddenly,  totally, 
and  by  special  aid  from  heaven.  This  promise  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  (Calvin),  which  bore  no  resemblance  to 
the  victoiy  of  Gideon ;  nor  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
^Grotius),  the  benefits  of  wbich  events  were  only  temporary ;  nor  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  (J.  D.  Micbaelis),  to  which  there  is  no 
allusion  in  the  context ;  but  in  the  glorious  deliverance  of  the  Galileans 
(the  first  converts  to  Christianity),  and  of  all  who  with  them  made  up  the 
true  Israel,  from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  covenant  of  works,  the  galling 
yoke  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  service  of  the  devil,  and  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption. Outward  deliverance  is  only  promised,  so  far  as  it  accompanied 
spiritual  change  or  was  included  in  it.  Cocceius  refines  too  much  when  he 
distinguishes  between  the  rod  and  staff,  as  denoting  the  civil  and  the  cere- 
monial law.  The  meaning,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lowered  by  restricting  the 
prophetic  figures  to  Sennacherib*s  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Grotius),  or  the  tri- 
bute paid  to  Assyria  by  Hezekioh  (Jorchi)  or  Ahaz  (Gesenius),  or  to  mere 
dependence  on  a  foreign  power  (Hitzig).  The  application  of  the  terms  by 
J.  D.  Michaelis  to  the  persecution  of  the  Galileaos  or  first  Christians  by 
the  Jews,  seems  altogether  fanciful.  Barnes  refers  the  pronoun  in  his  bur" 
den  to  the  oppressor  {tohich  he  made  you  bear),  and  Forerius  in  like  manner 
explains  tJie  rod  of  his  slioulder  to  mean  the  rod  carried  on  the  tyrant's 
shoulder.  But  the  suffix  in  both  cases  relates  not  to  the  oppressor  but  to 
the  oppressed,  and  ^'^^  includes  not  merely  the  shoulders  but  the  space 
between  them,  the  upper  part  of  the  back.  Forerius  also  refers  13  to  the 
oppressor — '<  thou  hast  broken  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  with  himself." 
Mnnster  refers  it  to  the  rod — <<  with  which  he  oppressed  them."  Maurer 
refers  it  correctly  to  the  sufferer,  but  gives  the  preposition  the  distinct 
seose  of  against  or  upon,  because  the  ijnsii  presses  or  rashes  upon  his 
victim.  It  is  no  doubt,  as  Gesenius  and  Ewald  hold,  a  mere  connective,  taken 
here  by  bj)  as  it  is  elsewhere  by  "13!^  (Exod.  i.  14,  Lev.  xxv.  89).  The 
day  of  any  one  in  Hebrew  often  means  the  day  in  which  something  memor- 
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tble  happeoB  to  him,  or  is  doDe  by  him  {vide  supra,  chap.  ii.  12),  and  in 
Arabic  is  absolutely  nsed  for  a  day  of  battle.  The  ront  of  the  ISnndianites* 
recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Judges,  is  here  referred  to,  not  because 
it  took  place  in  a  single  night,  like  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army 
(Jarchi) — nor  because  the  foes  of  Israel,  like  those  of  the  Church,  destroyed 
each  other  (Cocceius) — nor  because  the  truth,  which  oyercomes  the  world, 
is  in  earthen  vessels,  like  the  lamps  of  Gideon  (Vitringa) — nor  because  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  may  be  likened  to  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Dutch 
annotations)— but  because  it  was  a  wonderful  display  of  divine  power,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  adequate  human  means ;  and  also,  as  suggested  by 
Herder  (Heb.  Poes.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  because  it  took  place  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country  which  this  prophecy  refers  to.  Jezreel,  where  the  battle 
was  fought  (Judges  vi.  83),  was  in  tbe  territory  of  Manasseh,  to  which 
tribe  Gideon  himself  belonged  (Judges  vi.  15) ;  but  he  was  aided  by  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  Asbcr,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali  (Judges  vi.  85). — 
Junius,  in  order  to  sustain  his  interpretation  of  the  second  verse,  continues 
the  construction  into  this,  and  gives  to  '3  tbe  sense  of  u7ic;i — **  they  re- 
joiced before  thee,  &c.,  when  (whenever)  thou  didst  break  their  yoke,*'  &c. 
— {.  e.  in  every  case  of  former  deliverance.  (See  also  the  margin  of  the 
English  Version.)  The  Septuagint  and  Targam  supply  a  verb  in  the  first 
clause  {dfji^riTeu,  nnyt<),  which  is  unnecessar}*,  as  the  nouns  in  that  clause 
ore  governed  by  the  verb  in  the  last  part  of  tbe  sentence.  That  verb  does 
not  mean  to  scatter  (Septuagint),  or  to  conquer  (Vulgate),  or  to  firighten 
(Cocceius),  but  to  break,  to  break  off,  or  to  break  in  pieces.  Vitringa 
takes  n^S  as  a  synonyme  of  ^^O  a  yoke  ;  but  it  no  doubt  denotes  here,  as 
in  every  other  case,  a  staff  or  rod.  Gesenias,  in  his  Commentary,  supposes 
an  ellipsis  of  the  proposition  before  DV ;  but,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
grammar,  he  agrees  with  Maurer  in  supposing  the  noun  itself  to  be  used 
adverbially  or  absolutely  in  answer  to  the  question  tchen  f  The  absolute 
form  of  v3D  is  written  by  Gesenius  /ID,  by  Ewald  73p.  The  Daghcsh  is 
euphonic,  and  the  Sheva  anomalous. 

4.  The  destruction  of  the  oppressing  power  shall  be  followed  by  profound 
and  universal  peace.  To  express  this  idea,  the  Prophet  describes  the 
equipments  of  the  soldier  as  consumed  with  fire.  For  all  tJie  armour  of 
the  armed  man  (or  the  man-at-arms,  who  mingles)  in  the  tumult  (of  battle), 
and  the  garment  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be  for  burning  (and  for) /oo(/  (or  fuel), 
of  fire.  In  other  words,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  battle  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed,  and  by  implication,  war  itself  shall  cease.  There  is  no 
need  of  supposing,  with  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Hender- 
son, an  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  burning  the  armour  and  equip- 
ments of  the  slain  upon  the  field  of  battle  as  an  act  of  triumph.  It  is  not 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy  alone,  but  all  weapons  of  war,  that  are  to  be 
consumed ;  not  merely  because  they  have  been  used  for  a  bad  purpose, 
but  because  they  are  hereafter  to  be  useless.  It  is  not  so  much  a  pro- 
phecy of  conquest  as  of  peace ;  a  peace,  however,  which  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected till  the  enemies  of  Qod  are  overcome;  and  therefore  the  prediction 
may  be  said  to  include  both  events,  the  finial  overthrow  of  all  opposing 
powers  and  the  subsequent  prevalence  of  universal  peace.  This  last  is 
uniformly  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  characteristic  of  Messiah's  reign,  both 
internal  and  external,  in  society  at  large  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  the  prediction  has  been  verified  with  more  or 
less  distinctness,  in  every  case  of  true  conversion.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  its  fulfilment  is  inchoate,  but  will  one  day  be  complete,  when  the 
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lion  and  the  Iamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  He  who  is  the  Prince  of 
peace  shall  have  dominion  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  An  allnsion  to  this  promise  and  its  final  consummation  may 
be'  foond  in  the  words  of  the  heavenly  host  who  celebrated  the  Saviour's 
birth  (Luke  ii.  14),  Glory  to  God  in  the  hiffhest^  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
teiU  to  men.  According  to  Jarchi,  Eimchi,  Calvin,  and  Grotius,  this  verse 
contains  two  distinct  propositions,  one  relating  to  the  day  of  Mid  tan  or  to 
wars  in  general,  and  the  other  to  the  slau^^hter  of  Sennacherib's  army  or 
the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  irom  exile.  The  sense  would  then  be  that 
while  other  battles  are  accompanied  with  noise  and  bloodshed,  this  shall 
be  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire.  But  this  construction,  besides  assuming 
a  change  of  subject,  of  which  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  text,  departs 
from  the  natural  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words.  The  jire  mentioned 
in  the  lost  clause  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  poetical  description  of 
the  Assyi-ian  slaughter  (Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Aben  Ezra,  Grotius),  or  of  the 
angel  by  whom  it  was  effected  (Abarbenel)— of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Vatablus,  J.  D.  Michaelis),  or  of  the  world  (Diodati)-— or  as  an 
emblem  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Forerius)^-or  of  our  Saviour's  zeal  for  man's 
salvation  (Gill).  It  is  mentioned  simply  as  a  powerful  consuming  ngent, 
to  express  the  abolition  of  the  implements  of  war,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, of  war  itself.  The  verse,  then,  is  not  a  mere  description  of 
Gideon's  victoiy  (Junius) — nor  a  comparison  between  that  or  any  other 
battle  and  the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  army  (Grotius) — nor  a  pred  ction 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  spite  of  an  obstinate  and  bloody  defence  (J.  D. 
Michaelis) — but  a  prophecy  of  changes  to  take  place  when  the  yreat  light 
and  deliverer  of  the  nation  should  appear.  The  ^r  at  the  beginning  is 
translated  when  bv  Junius  and  TremelHus  and  in  the  marinn  of  the  Eutrlish 
Bible ;  but  it  really  means  for,  and  assigns  a  second  reason  for  the  joy 
predicted  in  ver.  2.  i^P,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  war  or  battle,  by  David  Kimchi,  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Grotius ;  in  that 
of  a  militoiT  greave  or  sandal,  boot  or  shoe,  by  Joseph  Kimchi,  Rosen- 
miiller.  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Hengstenberg,  Hendewerk,  Henderson,  and 
Ewald;  and  in  that  of  armour  or  equipment  in  general,  by  Hitzig,  De 
Wette,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel.  R<D  is  a  participle  formed  from  this  noun, 
and  signifies  a  person  thus  equipped.  The  whole  phrase  therefore  means 
the  armour  of  the  armed  man,  the  equipment  of  the  soldier.  The  obscurity  of 
these  terms  to  the  old  translators  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  aroXrit 
i:rt6vtny/iUfiv  of  the  Septuagint,  the  violenta  pioedatio  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
the  unintelligible  version  of  the  whole  sentence  given  in  the  Targum. 
Hoheisel  and  Rosenmiiller  understand  bv  ^^ID  the  noise  or  clatter  of  the 
military  shoe  or  sandal  armed  with  nails ;  but  it  rather  means  noise  in 
general,  or  more  specifically,  the  shock  and  tnmult  of  battle,  the  melee. 
The  phrase  B*jn?  qualifies  l^D — the  armour  of  him  who  mingles  armed  in 
Hie  tumult  of  battle,  and  whose  *^^Jf^^  or  upper  garment  as  described  as 
rolled  in  blood,  not  merely  dyed  of  a  red  colour  (Hitzig),  but  literally 
stained  with  the  blood  of  conliict.  J.  D.  Michaelis  makes  the  first  clause, 
by  a  harsh  and  ungrammatical  construction,  mean  that  he  who  arms  himself 
arms  himself  only  to  tremble  or  to  make  to  tremble.  There  is  no  need  of 
supplying  a  verb  in  the  first  clause,  with  Calvin  (fit)  and  Grotius  (soletesse), 
much  less  two  with  Barnes.  The  nouns  in  this  clause  are  the  subjects  of 
the  verb  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  which  agrees  grammatically  with 
the  second,  but  logically  with  both.  The  Yav  is  conversive,  and  at  the 
same  time  introduces  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  (Gesenius,  §  152,  1,  a). 
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There  is  no  need  therefore  of  adopting  J.  D.  Michaelis's  construction  of 
the  last  clause,  ihKiAchatever  is  destined  for  tJie  Jire  (^  n73J<0)  will  cer- 
tainly be  burned  (na-W  nriM). 

6.  This  verse  gives  a  further  reason  for  the  joy  of  the  people,  by  bring- 
ing into  view  the  person  who  was  to  effect  the  great  deliverance.     For  a 
child  is  born  to  us  (or  for  j«,  /.  e.  for  our  benefit) — a  son  is  given  to  us  (i,  e, 
by  Jehovah,  an  expression  frequently  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to 
Christ's  incarnation),  and  the  government  is  upon  his  shoulder  (as  a  burJen 
or  a  robe  of  office) — and  his  name  is  called  Wonderful  (literally  Wonder) — 
Counsellor — "Mighty  God — Everlasting   Father — Prince  of  Peace.       The 
figure   of  a  robe   or  dress  is  preferred  by  Grotius  and  Hengstenberg, 
that  of  a  burden  by  Gesenius,   Hitzig,    and  Kuobel,  who   cites  analo- 
gous  expressions  from  Cicero  (rempublicam   universam  vestris  humeris 
sustinetis),  and  the  younger  Pliny  (bene  humeris  tuis  sedet  imperium). 
When  it  is  said  that  his  name  should  be  called,  it  docs  not  mean  that  ho 
should  actuallv  bear  these  names  in  real  life,  but  merelv  that  he  should 
deserve  them,  and  that  they  would  be  descriptive  of  his  character.     The 
verb  8<ip'  may  agree  with  ^^^^y  or  be  coustraed  indefinitely — he  (i,  e.  any 
one)  shall  call  his  name — which  is  equivalent  to  saying  theg  shall  call  his 
name,  or  in  a  passive  form,  his  name  shall  be  called.     The  child  here  pre- 
dicted or  described  is  explained  to  be  Hezekiah,  by  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Aben 
Ezra,  Grotius,  Heiisler,  Paulus,  Gesenius,  Hendewerk.     This  explanation 
is  rejected,  not  only  by  the  older  writers,  but  among  the  modem  Germans, 
by   Bauer,   Eichbom,    Rosenmiiller,    Maurer,   Hitzig,    Ewald,    Umhreit, 
Knobel.     The  Vav  conversive  renders  the  futures^n*"!^!  and  ^7i?-^  perfectly 
equivalent,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  preterites  '^T  and  i^3 ;  so  that  if  the 
latter  refer  to  an  event  already  past,  the  former  must  refer  to  past  time 
too,  and  vice  versa.     The  verse  then  either  represents  Hezekiah  as  unborn, 
or  as  already  invested  with  the  regal  office,  at  the  date  of  the  prediction, 
neither  of  which  can  be  historically  true.    The  attempt  to  escape  from  this 
dilemma,  by  referring  the  two  first  verbs  to  something  past,  and  the  two 
next  to  something  future,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of  Hebrew  syntax. 
Besides,  the  terms  of  the  description  are  extravagant  and  false,  if  applied 
to  Hezekiah.     In  what  sense  was  he  vxmderfuly  a  mighty  God,  an  everlast' 
ing  Father,  a  Prince  of  peace  f  The  modem  Jews,  in  order  to  sustain  their 
antichristian  exegesis,  have  devised  a  new  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  applies  all  these  epithets,  except  the  last,  to  God  himself,  as  the 
subject  of  the  verb  5<np\     And  (he  who  is)  Wonderful,  tlie  Counsellor,  tlie 
mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father,  calls  his  (i.e.  Hezekiah)  name  the  Prince 
of  peace.     This  construction,  which  is  given  by  Jarchi  and  Kimchi,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase, 
while  others  cite  the  latter  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  applying  all  the  names 
to  the  Messiah.    (See  the  opposite  statements  in  Yitrmga  and  Henderson.) 
But  how  could  even  the  last  of  these  distinctive  titles  be  applied  to  Heze- 
kiah?   Neither  actively  nor  passively  could  he  be  called,  at  least  with 
any  emphasis,  a  Prince  of  peace.     He  waged  war  against  others,  and  was 
himself  invaded  and  subjected  to  a  foreign  power,  from  which  he  afterwards 
revolted.     To  this  it  is  replied  by  Gesenius  and  Maurer,  that  the  Prophet 
may  have  entertained  a  groundless  expectation.     But  even  this  bold  con- 
jecture is  of  no  avail  against  a  second  objection  of  a  difierent  kind,  viz. 
that  a  long  enumeration  of  titles  belonging  to  God  himself  is  utterly  irrele- 
vant in  speaking  of  a  name  which  should  be  borne  by  Hezekiah.    And  this 
objection  Ues,  with  still  more  force,  against  Abarbenel's  construction,  which 
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includes  even  Prinet  r/  peac9  among  JeboTah*s  titles,  and  takes  ^Cfff  mp* 
absolatelj  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  name  or  making  famous.  Tbe  hypo* 
thesis  first  mentioned  is  exposed  moreover  to  the  fatal  grammatical  objec- 
tion, nrged  by  Calvin  and  Coeceins,  that,  according  to  invariable  usage, 
ICC*  must  have  stood  between  the  names  of  God  and  the  name  of  Hezekiah. 
These  constructions  arc  accordingly  abandoned  now,  even  by  some  who 
still  identify  the  child  with  Hezekiah.  These  assume  the  ground,  main- 
tained of  old  by  Aben  Ezra,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  epithets  which 
might  not  be  applied  to  Hezekiah.  In  order  to  maintain  ibis  ground, 
the  meaning  of  the  epithets  themselves  is  changed.  H7fi  is  either 
made  to  mean  nothing  more  than  remarkable,  diatingiitshed  (Grotius, 
Gesenius,  Enobel),  or  is  ungrammatically  joined  with  tTV  in  the  sense  of  a 
wonderful  ecuruellor  CE^kvAd),  or  wonderfully  wise  (Hendewerk).  Y^V  itself 
is  joined  with  ^133  /X,  as  meaning  a  considier  of  the  witjhuj  God,  a  con- 
struction which  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  Masoretie  intcrpunction 
and  the  usage  of  the  word  f*yv,  which  never  means  one  who  riY/is,  but 
always  one  who  gives  advice,  and  more  especially  a  public  counsellor  or 
minister  of  state.  {Vide  supra,  chap.  i.  26,  iii.  8).  But  some  who  admit 
this  explain  the  next  title,  "^132  7K,  to  mean  a  mitihhj  hero  or  a  godlike 
hero  (Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Maurer),  although  they  grant  that  in  another 
part  of  this  same  prophecy  it  means  the  mighty  God.  ( Vide  infra,  chap. 
X.  21 ;  cf.  Deut.  x.  17,  Jcr.  xxxii.  18).  "^y  ^IlK  is  explained  to  mean  a 
father  of  apoil,  a  plunderer,  a  victor  (Abarbenel,  Hitzig,  Knobel) — or  a  per- 
petual father,  i.  e.  benefactor  of  the  people  (Hensler,  Doederlein,  Gesenius, 
Maurer,  Hendewerk,  Ewald) — or  at  most,  the /oi/;u/^r  of  sl  new  or  everlast- 
ing age  (Lowth),  or  ihe  father  of  a  numerous  ojffhpnng  (Grotius).  All  this 
to  discredit  or  evade  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  phrase,  which  either  sig- 
nifies a  father  (or  possessor)  of  eternity,  i.  e.  an  eternal  being— or  an  author 
and  bestower  of  eternal  life.  Possibly  both  may  be  included.  The  ne- 
cessity of  such  explanations  is  sufficient  to  condemn  the  exegetical  hypo- 
thesis involving  it,  and  shews  that  this  hypothesis  has  only  been  adopted 
to  avoid  the  natural  and  striking  application  of  the  words  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  promised  child,  emphatically  bom  for  us  and  given  to  us,  as  the  Son 
of  God  and  the  Son  of  man,  as  being  wonderful  in  his  person,  works, 
and  sufferings — a  counsellor,  prophet,  or  authoritative  teacher  of  the  truth, 
a  wise  administrator  of  the  church,  and  confidential  adviser  of  the  indi- 
vidual believer — a  real  man,  and  yet  the  mighty  God — eternal  in  his  own 
existence,  and  the  giver  of  eternal  life  to  others — the  great  peace-maker 
between  God  and  man,  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  umpire  between 
nations,  the  abolisher  of  war,  snd  the  giver  of  internal  peace  to  all  who 
Icing  justijied  by  faith  have  peace  tcith  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(Rom.  V.  1).  The  doctrine  that  this  prophecy  relates  to  the  Messiah,  was 
not  disputed  even  by  the  Jews,  until  the  virulence  of  antichristian  con- 
troversy drove  them  from  the  ground  which  their  own  progenitors  had 
stedfasUy  maintained.  In  this  departure  from  the  truth  they  hare  been 
followed  by  some  learned  writers  who  are  Christians  only  in  the  name, 
and  to  whom  may  be  applied,  with  little  alteration,  what  one  of  them 
(Gesenius)  has  said  with  respect  to  the  ancient  versions  of  this  very  text, 
viz.  that  the  general  meaning  put  upon  it  may  be  viewed  as  the  criterion 
of  a  Christian  and  an  antichristian  writer.  It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  some  writers  even  of  this  class  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
application  of  this  text  to  Hezekiah,  and  that  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
eminent  interpreters  by  whom  it  is  maintained,  admits  that  there  may  be 
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some  allusion  to  the  nascent  doetriDe  of  a  personal  Messiah.  These  con- 
cessioDSy  partial  and  reluctant  as  thej  are,  serve  to  strengthen  the  most 
ancient  and  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  signal  prophecy. 

G.  The  reign  of  this  king  shall  be  progressive  and  perpetual,  because 
fouDded  in  justice  and  secured  bj  the  distingnishing  favour  of  Jehovah. 
To  </*«  increase  of  the  government  (or  power)  and  to  the  peace  (or  pro- 
sperity of  this  reign)  there  sJiail  lie  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  and 
upon  his  kingdom^  to  estalU^h  it  and  to  confirm  it,   in  justice  and  in 
TitjhteoiLViess  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.     The  zeal  of  Jehovah  of  hosts 
shall  do  this.     According  to  Luther,  Cocceins,  Gastalio,  Geseoius,  Maurcr, 
Hitzig,  De  Wette,  EwalJ,  the  proposition  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  con- 
nects it  with  what  goes  before.     He  is  bom,  or  called  by  these  names,  for 
the  increase  of  power  and  for  prospenhj  without  end.     To  this  it  may  be 
objected,  first,  that  the  means  and  the  end  thus  stated  are  incongruous,  and 
then  that  V^,  according  to  usage,  is  not  a  mere  particle  of  negation,  but  in- 
cludes the  substantive  verb.     Rosenmiiller,  Hengstenberg,  Umbrcit,  and 
Knobel,  retain  the  old  and  common  construction,  which  supposes  a  new 
sentence  to  begin  here  and  connects  the  preposition  with  wiiat  follows.  The 
government  or  power  thus  to  be  enlarged  is  of  course  that  of  the  child,  who 
is  described  as  bom  and  given  in  tbe  foregoing  verse.     A  striking  parallel 
is  furnished  by  the  prophecy  in  Micah  v.  8.     There,  as  here,  a  king  is 
promised  who  should  be  the  son  of  David,  and  should  reign  over  all  the 
earth  in  peace  and  righteousness  for  ever.     It  is  there  expressed,  and  here 
implied,  that  this  king  should  re-unite  the  divided  honse  of  Israel,  although 
this  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  increase  promised,  which  includes  the  calling 
of  the  gentiles  also.     Peace,  though  included  in  W^^  is  not  a  full  equiva- 
lent.   The  Hebrew  word  denotes  not  only  peace  as  opposed  to  war,  intestine 
strife,  or  turbulence,  but  welfare  and  prosperity  in  general  as  opposed  to 
want  and  sorrow.     The  reign  here  predicted  was  to  be  not  only  peaceful 
but  in  every  respect  prosperous.     And  this  prosperity,  like  the  reign  of 
which  it  is  predicted,  is  to  have  no  limit,  either  temporal  or  local.     It  is  to 
be  both  universal  and  eternal.      There  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  vexy 
widest  explanation  of  the  terms  employed.     Ewald  explains  7^  as  meaning 
for  (he  sake  of  on  account  of;  but  there  is  no  need  of  departing  from  the 
sense  of  on,  which  is  its  proper  one,  and  that  which  it  always  has  in  other 
cases  when  prefixed  to  tbe  noun  KD3.     A  verb  is  introduced  before  ^02  ?y 
by  the  Vulgate  (sedebit)  and  Gesenius  (komme),  but  without  necessity.   The 
construction  is  what  the  grammarians  call  a  pregnant  one.     The  endlass 
increase  of  power  and  prosperity  on  the  throne  of  David  means  of  course 
that  the  Prince,  whose  reign  was  to  be  thus  powerful  and  prosperous,  would 
be  a  descendant  of  David.     This  is  indeed  a  repetition  and  explanation  of  a 
promise  given  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  11-16 ;  1  Kings  viii.  25),  and  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  him  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-5  ;  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix., 
cxxxii.).     Hence  the  Messiah  is  not  only  called  the  Branch  or  Son  of  David 
(2  Sam.  vii.  12,  13 ;    Jer.  xxiii.  5,  xxxiii.  15),  but  David  himself  (Jer. 
XXX.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  28,  24 ;  xxxviL  24  ;  Hosea  iii.  5).     The  two  reigns 
are  identified,  not  merely  on  account  of  an  external  resemblance  or  a  typical 
relation,  but  because  the  one  was  really  a  restoration  or  continuation  of  the 
other.     Both  kings  were  heads  of  the  same  body,  the  one  a  temporal  head, 
the  other  spiritual,  the  one  temporary,  the  other  eternal.   The  Jewish  nation, 
as  a  spiritual  body,  is  really  continued  in  the  Christian  Church.     The  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  is  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  effect  predicted,  its 
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Btabiliiy  and  increase ;  the  means  to  be  employed,  judgment  and  justice ; 
the  efficient  canse,  the  zeal  of  JehoTah.  Grotins  distinguishes  between 
judgment  uid  juttteej  as  denoting  righteous  government  on  one  hand,  and  j 

righteons  subjection  to  it  on  the  other.  The  justice  spoken  of  is  that  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  subjects.  All  the  acts  of  his  administration  will  be  right- 
eons,  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  his  people  will  be  righteousness  on  ^eir 
part  and  this  preyalence  of  righteousness  will  naturally  generate  tbe  increase 
and  stability  here  promised.  The  preposition  3  does  not  merely  mean  tcith 
justice,  as  an  accompanying  circumstance,  but  hi/  it,  as  a  necessary  means. 
The  phrase  n^yp  cannot  mean /rom  (hat  time,  as  explained  by  Junius  and 
Trcmellius  (ab  isto  tempore),  but  mast  have  its  ordinary  sense, /rom  this 
time.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Prophet,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
takes  his  stand  upon  a  point  of  future  time,  and  speaks  of  it  as  actually 
present.  Having  spoken  of  the  promised  child  in  ver.  5  as  already  born 
and  given,  he  may  now  look  forward  from  its  birth  into  the  future,  and 
in  this  sense  use  the  phrase /ro^/t  henceforth.  Cocceius  understands  the 
words  more  strictly  as  meaning  <*  from  the  date  of  the  prediction,"  and  re- 
ferring to  the  whqle  series  of  events,  fi*om  that  time  onwards,  which  are 
mentioned  in  tbis  prophecy — the  deliverance  of  Judah — the  destruction  of 
Ephraim  and  the  overthrow  of  Syria — the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes — 
Sennacherib's  invasion — Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest — ^the  Babylonish  exile 
— the  return — the  subsequent  vicissitudes — tbe  rising  of  the  great  light  upon 
Galilee — the  increase  of  the  church  by  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles — the 
breaking  of  the  yoke  and  staff  of  spiritual  bondage — the  destruction  of  the 
implements  of  war — tbe  establishment  and  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
Messiah's  kingdom.  These  form  a  chain  of  great  events  succeeding  one 
another  without  any  inteiTuption  from  the  date  of  the  prediction  to  the  end 
of  time.  Whatever  be  the  terminus  a  quo  intended  by  the  Prophet,  it  is 
clear  that  he  describes  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  as  an  endless  one.  The 
word  D^^y,  though  properly  denoting  mere  indefinite  duration,  and  therefore 
frequently  applied  to  terms  and  periods  of  time,  such  as  the  length  of  human 
life,  is  always  to  be  taken  in  its  largest  meaning,  unless  hmited  by  some- 
thing in  the  context  or  the  nature  of  the  case ;  much  more  in  such  an  in- 
stance as  the  one  before  us,  where  the  context  really  precludes  all  limitation 
by  the  strength  of  its  expressions.  To  explain  for  ever  here,  with  Jarchi 
and  Grotius,  as  meaning  till  the  end  of  Hezekiah*s  life,  is  simply  ludicrous, 
unless  the  other  phrases,  both  in  this  verse  and  the  fifth,  are  mere  extrava- 
gant hyperboles.  The  Masoretic  interpunction  requires  this  phrase  to  be 
connected  with  what  follows — **  from  henceforth  and  for  ever  the  zeal  of 
Jehovah  of  hosts  will  do  this.*'  It  is  so  read  by  Junius,  Cocceius,  and 
Gill ;  but  most  interpreters  suppose  it  to  qualify  what  goes  before,  and 
take  the  remaining  words  as  a  short  independent  proposition.  The 
difference  is  little  more  than  one  of  punctuation.  Both  constructions  make 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  an  eternal  one.  The  word  t^^^P  expresses  the 
complex  idea  of  strong  affection,  comprehending  or  attended  by  a  jealous 
preference  of  one  above  another.  It  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  signify 
not  only  God's  intense  love  for  his  people  but  his  jealousy  in  their  behalf, 
that  is  to  say,  his  disposition  to  protect  and  favour  them  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Sometimes,  moreover,  it  includes  the  idea  of  a  jealous  care  of  his 
own  honour,  or  a  readiness  to  take  offence  at  anything  opposed  to  it,  and 
a  determination  to  avenge  it  when  insulted.  There  is  nothing  in  this  idea 
of  the  divine  jealousy  incongruous  or  unworthy,  as  Umbreit  supposes.  The 
expressions  are  derived  from  the  dialect  of  human  psission,  but  describe 
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someUiing  absolutely  right  on  God*8  part  for  the  very  reasons  which 
demonstrate  its  absurdity  and  wickedness  on  man's.     These  two  ideas  of 
God*8  jealous  partiality  for  his  own  people,  and  his  jealous  sensibility  re* 
specting  his  own  honour,  are  promiscuously  blended  in  the  usage  of  the  word, 
and  are  perhaps  both  included  in  the  case  before  us.    Both  for  his  own  sake 
and  his  people's,  he  would  bring  these  events  to  pass.    Or  rather  the  two 
motives  are  identical,  that  is  to  say,  the  one  includes  the  other.     The  wel- 
fare of  the  church  is  only  to  be  soaght  so  far  as  it  promotes  God's  glory, 
and  a  zeal  which  makes  the  glory  of  the  church  an  object  to  be  aimed  at 
for  its  own  sake,  cannot  be  a  zeal  for  God,  or  is  at  best  a  zeal  for  God, 
but  not  according  to  knoicledge.     The  mention  of  God's  jealousy  or  zeal 
as   the   procuring  cause   of  this  result    affords   a   sure    foundation   for 
the  hopes  of  all  believers.     His  zcnl  is  not  a  passion,  but  a  principle  of 
powerful   and   certain   operation.     The   astonishing  effects  produced  by 
feeble  means  in  the  promotion,  preservation,  and  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  can  only  be  explained  upon  the  principle  that  the  zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  effected  it.     The  reign  here  described  cannot  be  that  of 
Hezekiah,  which  was  confined  to  Judah,  and  was  neither  peaceful,  nor  pro- 
gressive, nor  perpetual.     It  cannot  be  the  joint  reign  of  himself  and  his 
successors  ;  for  Uie  line  was  broken  at  the  Babylonish  exile.     It  cannot  be 
the  reign  of  the  Maccabees  or  Hasmonean  princes,  for  these  were  not  the 
sons  of  David  but  of  Levi.     The  prediction,  if  fulfilled  at  all,  could  only  be 
fulfilled  in  a  reign  which,  after  it  began,  was  never  interrupted,  and  has 
ever  since  been  growing  in  extent  and  power.    Is  not  this  the  reign  of 
Christ  ?     Does  it  not  answer  all  the  requisite  conditions  ?     The  evangelists 
take  pains  to  prove  by  formal  genealogies  his  lineal  descent  from  David,  and 
his  reign,  unlike  all  others,  still  continues  and  is  constantly  enlarging. 
Hendewerk  and  other  modem  German  writers  have  objected  Uiat  this  pro- 
phecy is  not  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.     But  we  have  seen 
already,  that  the  first  verse  of  the  chapter  and  the  one  before  it  are  inter- 
preted by  Matthew  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ's  appearing  as  a  public  teacher 
first  in  Galilee  ;  and  no  one  has  denied  that  this  is  part  of  the  same  context. 
Nor  is  this  all.     The  expressions  of  the  verse  before  us  were  applied  to 
Christ,  before  his  burth,  by  Gabriel,  when  he  said  to  Mary  (Luke  i.  82-84), 
He  ahall  he  great,  and  shall  he  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest  ;  and  the  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  tfirone  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign 
over  tlie  house  of  Jacob  for  ever  ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shaU  be  no  end. 
The  historical  allusions  in  these  words  shew  clearly  that  the  person  spoken 
of  was  one  expected,  or'in  other  words  a  subject  of  prophecy ;  and  though 
the  terms  are  not  precisely  those  used  by  Isaiah,  they  agree  with  them 
more  closely  than  with  any  other  passage.     Indeed,  the  variations  may  be 
perfectly  accounted  for,  upon  the  supposition  that  tiie  angeFs  message  was 
intended  to  describe  the  birth  of  Chnst  as  a  fulfilment,  not  of  this  predic- 
tion only,  but  of  several  others  also  which  are  parallel  with  this,  and  that 
the  language  was  so  framed  as  to  suggest  them  all,  but  none  of  them  so 
prominently  as  the  one  before  us  and  the  earlier  promise  upon  which  it  was 
founded.     (Compare  2  Sam.  vii.  11,  12  ;  Dan.  yii.  14,  27 ;  Micah  iv.  7, 
&c,).     The  objection  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  that 
the  mention  of  the  throne  of  David  shews  that  a  tempocal  monarchy  was 
meant,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  figura- 
tive language,  or  at  least  that  it  is  never  used  in  prophecy.     The  objection 
of  the  Jews,  that  wars  have  not  ceased  since  Christ  came,  lies  with  still 
greater  force  against  their  application  of  the  text  to  Hezekiah.    It  is  founded 
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moreover  on  a  misconcepiion  of  the  promise,  which  wu  not  made  to  the 
world  but  to  the  chnrchy  and  not  ercn  to  that,  as  something  to  be  realized 
at  once»  but  bj  a  gradnal  process  of  pacification.  The  reference  to  Christ 
is  not  a  mere  typical  and  secondary  one,  but  primary  and  positive.  Some 
who  refer  this  whole  prediction,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  Hezekiah,  at  the 
same  time  grant  that  it  has  a  higher  reference  to  Christ.  Wby  then  assume 
a  lower  sense  withoot  necessity  or  warrant  ?  The  violence  thus  done  to 
the  expressions  of  the  text  will  be  snf&ciently  evinced  by  stating  that  ac- 
cording to  this  view  of  the  matter,  as  exhibited  by  Grotius,  the  incrtau 
here  promised  means  continnacce  for  nine  and  twenty  years  {muUxpHcahitur 
ejus  impertum,  id  est,  durabit  per  annos  XXIX.)— /rom  henceforth  ar%dfor 
ever  is  from  Hezekiah*s  birth  until  his  death  (a  modo  et  usque  in  iempilemum^ 
ab  initio  ad  finem  vilae) — and  when  the  Prophet  says  the  zeal  of  God  shall 
do  this,  what  he  means  is  that  his  zeal  will  lead  him  to  bestow  npon  his 
people  snch  a  prince  as  Hezekiah  {zelus  Domini  exercituum  faciei  hoc,  id 
est,  ardens  amor  Dei  erga  pios,  qui  insunt  populo,  dabit  nobis  ac  servabit 
tam  boDum  priocipem).  This  forced  attenuation  of  the  Prophet's  meaning 
might  be  natural  enough  in  the  rabbinical  expositors,  whose  only  aim  was 
to  avoid  the  application  of  the  prophecy  to  Christ ;  but  it  was  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  man  like  Grotias,  who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  and  who  afier 
all  admits  the  very  thing  which  he  appears  to  be  denying,  but  admits  it  in 
the  questionable  shape  of  a  twofold  fulfilment  and  a  double  sense,  by  which 
proceeding  he  gratuitously  multiplies  the  very  difficulties  which  interpreta- 
tion is  intended  to  remove.  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that 
there  is  no  alleged  prophecy  of  Christ,  for  which  it  seems  so  difficult  with 
any  plausibility  to  find  another  subject ;  and  until  that  is  doue  which  all  the 
Rabbins  and  a  Grotius  could  not  do,  we  may  repose  upon  the  old  evangeli- 
cal interpretation  as  undoubtedly  the  true  one. — In  nearly  all  editions  and 
manuscripts,  the  first  letter  of  the  word  n3"iQ  presents  the  final  form  D,  an 
orthographical  anomaly  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  perhaps  very  ancient, 
but  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  Isaiah's  autograph,  and  therefore  involv- 
ing some  mysterious  meaning.  By  different  Jewish  writers  it  has  been 
explained  as  an  allusion  to  the  recession  of  the  shadow  on  the  dial — to  the 
enclosing  of  Jerusalem  with  walls  again  after  the  captivity — to  the  captivity 
itself,  as  an  enclosure — to  the  stability  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  as  the  open 
D  is  said  to  have  the  opposite  meaning  in  Neh.  ii.  18.  Some  Christian 
writers  have  followed  this  rabbinical  example  by  suggesting  what  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  intended  by  the  unusual  orthography,  supposing  it  to  be 
both  ancient  and  intentional — e,  g.  the  exclusion  of  the  unbelieving  Jews 
from  the  kingdom  of  Christ — the  secret  inward  progress  of  that  kingdom 
among  men — the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary — the  concealment  of  the  time 
when  the  prediction  should  be  verified — the  spread  of  the  gospel  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  world — ^the  birth  of  Christ  six  hundred  years  (of  which  Q  is 
the  cipher)  after  the  prediction — the  opening  to  the  Gentiles  of  the  church 
which  had  been  previously  shut  up  and  restricted  to  the  Jews — the  perfec- 
tion of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  denoted  by  the  perfect  or  square  form — ^and  its 
mystical  nature — as  denoted  by  the  unnsnal  form  of  the  letter.  It  is  sug- 
gested by  Cocceius,  that  the  unusual  mode  of  writing  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  attract  attention  to  this  signal  prophecy.  But  why  should  it  have 
been  resorted  to  in  this  one  passage,  and  in  this  particular  part  of  it  ? 
Hengstenberg,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Henderson  regard  it  as  an  acciden- 
tal anomaly,  occasioned  by  mistake  and  preserved  by  superstition ;  the  only 
objection  to  which  is  the  extreme  care  of  the  Jews  as  to  all  points  of  ortho- 
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graphj,  and  the  improbability  of  snch  an  error,  if  it  eonld  occnr,  becomfng 
generaL  Some  have  accordingly  supposed  the  singcdarity  to  be  connected, 
in  its  origin,  with  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Hiller  (de  Arcano 
Chethib  et  Keri)  conjectures  that  the  final  mem  was  meant  to  shew  that 
the  first  two  letters  of  A^'^ot^  accordincr  to  some  ancient  reading,  on^hi  to 
be  omitted,  and  the  word  read  simply  n2"i.  Gescnins,  Maurer,  and  Knobel 
adopt  the  supposition  of  Ellas  Levita,  that  it  indicates  a  different  division 
of  the  words,  which  is  also  noticed  in  the  Masora,  viz.,  7\y,rDn  nai  2^ — to 
them  the  dominion  shall  be  fjreat  or  multiplied.  There  is,  however,  no  ex- 
ample of  the  abbreviation  D?  for  cn?,  corresponding  to  the  common  one  of 
139  for  on?. 

7.  Havbg  repeatedly  interchanged  the  three  great  subjects  of  this  pro- 
phecy— the  deliverance  of  Judah  from  the  power  of  Syria  and  Israel — its 
subsequent  punishment  by  means  of  the  Assyrians — and  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  for  whose  sake  the  kingdom  was  to  be  preserved — the  Prophet 
passes  here  abruptly  from  the  last  to  the  first,  and  again  predicts  the  pun- 
ishment of  Ephraim.  He  reverts  to  this  event,  which  had  already  been 
repeatedly  foretold,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  that  the  blows  would  be 
repeated  as  often  and  as  long  as  might  be  needed  for  the  absolute  fulfiment 
of  God's  threatenings.  He  begins  by  shewing  that  Israel  had  already  been 
sufficiently  forewarned.  The  Lord  sent  a  word  into  Jacobs  and  it  came  doxcn 
into  Israel.  Calvin  supposes  an  antitheses  between  the  clauses,  and  ex- 
plains the  verse  to  mean  that  what  had  been  predicted  as  to  Israel  should 
h^  fulfilled  in  Israel ;  but  there  is  no  snch  usage  of  /^j.  Grotius  adopts  the 
same  construction,  with  the  additional  error  of  applying  Jacob  to  the  whole 
race,  and  Israel  to  the  ten  tribes,  which  is  altogether  arbitrary.  Equally 
groundless  is  the  supposition  that  Jacob  and  Israel  denote  the  rival  king- 
doms. The  two  names  of  the  patriarch  are  here  used  as  equivalents,  denot- 
ing his  descendants,  and  especially  the  larger  part,  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  to  which  the  national  name  Israel  is  wont  to  be  distinctively  applied. 
Another  false  antithesis  is  that  between  the  verbs,  referring  one  to  past  time 
and  the  other  to  the  future.  This  is  adopted  even  by  Ewald ;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  language,  Vav  is  conversive  of  the  preterite  only  when 
preceded  by  a  future,  expressed  or  implied.  (See  Nor&eimer,  §  219,  1.) 
The  LXX.  seem  to  have  read  *^9?  a  pestilence,  instead  of  *^9?  a  word.  Castalio 
gives  it  here  the  sense  of  thing  (rem  mittet),  Vitringa  that  of  threatening^ 
which  is  not  expressed  by  this  word,  but  suggested  by  the  context.  The 
true  sense  is  that  of  a  dictum  or  authoritative  declaration,  not  that  which 
follows,  nor  that  which  goes  before,  but  the  whole  series  of  threatenings  and 
warnings  which  God  has  sent  by  all  the  prophets  and  by  all  the  seers  (2  Kings 
xvii.  18),  perhaps  with  special  reference  to  that  respecting  Pekah  in  the 
seventh  chapter.  The  sendmg  of  the  word  hero  mentioned  had  either  actually 
taken  place,  or  was  regarded  by  the  Prophet  in  his  vision  as  already  past. 
The  preposition  does  not  mean  against ^  or  simply  to,  but  tnto,  as  usual,  after 
verbs  of  motion.  The  Septuagint  renders  /&^  came^  the  Targum  vcas  heard. 
In  Josh.  xxi.  45,  and  1  Kmgs  viii.  56,  this  same  verb  is  used  with  "^9?  vord 
in  the  sense  of  failing ,  or  not  coming  to  pass.  Adopting  this  sense  here, 
the  meaning  of  the  verse  would  be,  £at  God  had  sent  a  word  of  warning, 
but  that  it  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  Bat  m  both  the  places  cited,  the 
idea  expressed  is  not  that  of  mere  delay,  but  of  entire  failure,  implying  the 
falsity  of  the  prediction.    To  give  it  the  contrary  sense  of  coming  to  pass 
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or  taking  effect,  as  Jarchi  and  Calyin  do»  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The  great 
majority  of  writers  take  it  in  its  nsoal  and  proper  sense  of  falling  or  de- 
scending. There  is  no  need,  howeyer,  of  supposing  an  allusion  to  the  fiiill- 
ing  of  an  arrow,  or  of  seed  into  the  earth,  or  of  rain  upon  it.  A  more  obvioas 
and  natoral  association  wotdd  be  that  of  a  thunderbolt,  sngprested  by  Gill 
and  J.  D.  Michaclis,  in  reference  to  the  threatening  nature  of  the  revelation; 
especially  as  3  /&2  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  sense  of  falling  upouy  Le.  attack- 
ing (Joshua  xi.  7).  The  essential  import  of  the  phrase  is  to  describe  the  word 
as  coming  down  from  God  in  heaven  (compare  Daniel  iv.  28),  or,  as  Hende- 
werk  supposes,  from  Jerusalem,  his  earthly  residence,  motion  from  which . 
is  always  spoken  of  as  downward  in  the  Hebrew  idiom.  The  word  which 
God  had  uttered  against  Israel  had  reached  them  as  a  message  from  hiui, 
as  a  revelation,  so  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  authority  and 
genumeness.  Gesenius  and  Hitzig  render  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense, 
and  regard  this  verse  as  a  title  or  inscription  of  the  following  prophecy,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  unequal.  But  if  this  proves  any 
thing,  it  is  that  the  strophical  arrangement  is  itself  a  fanciful  misapplication 
of  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Latin  prosody  to  the  measured  prose  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  The  solemn  repetition  of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  3  would 
be  just  as  natural  in  an  oration  as  in  an  ode  or  a  dramatic  chorus.  The 
injurious  effects  of  this  exaggerated  theory  of  Hebrew  versification  on  the 
criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred  text  have  been  already  stated  in 
the  general  introduction,  pp.  82,  88. 

8.  The  word  which  God  had  sent  had  reached  the  people;  they  had 
heard  and  understood  it,  but  continued  to  indulge  their  pride  and  self- 
security.  And  they  know  ^the  divine  threatening),  the  people  ^  alio/ them , 
(literally  all  of  it ;  the  noun  being  singular  but  used  collectively),  Ephraim 
and  the  inhabitant  of  Samaria  (a  limitation  of  the  general  terms  preceding, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  application  to  Judah),  in  pride  and  in  greatness  of 
heart  (an  equivalent  expression),  saying  (the  words  recorded  in  the  next 
verse.)  The  apparent  inversion  in  the  last  clause  is  well  explained  by 
Hendewerk,  as  arising  from  the  fact  that  "CK*^  always  stands  inmiediately 
before  the  words  spoken.  Most  writers  understand  the  verbs  as  futures ; 
but  this  is  a  question  of  no  moment,  as  the  past  time  which  the  Prophet  has 
in  view  upon  the  other  supposition,  was  actually  future  at  the  date  of  the 
prediction.  Lowth  arbitrarily  translates  the  vav  at  the  beginning  of  this 
verse  because,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  10  therefore,  making  one  long 
sentence.  Luther,  Hendewerk,  and  Ewald,  render  it  by  that,  and  make  the 
eonstruction  a  subjunctive  one—'*  that  they  may  know  or  feel  it  ** — ^which  is 
at  least  unnecessary.  Umbreit  not  only  gives  the  same  construction,  but 
takes  lin^  in  the  absolute  sense  of  having  or  obtaining  knowledge  (das  zn 
Erkentniss  konmie),  which  is  less  consistent  both  with  usage  and  the  con- 
text than  the  conunon  opinion  that  the  '^y^  of  ver.  7  is  the  object  of  the 
verb.  Yitringa,  Gesenius,  and  many  others,  understand  the  clause  to  mean 
that  they  should  know  the  truth  of  these  predictions  by  experience.  It 
rather  means  that  they  had  known  and  understood  God's  warning  message. 
By  the  people  we  are  not  to  understand  the  whole  race  (Junius),  but  the 
t^  tribes,  or  perhaps  the  whole  race  and  especially  the  ten  tribes  (J.  H. 
Michaelis).  The  suffix  in  ^^3,  is  referred  by  Gill  to  "^^T — the  people  shall 
know  all  of  it,  i.  e.  all  the  word — <*  they  shall  find  that  the  whole  of  it  will 
be  accomplished,  every  punctilio  in  it."  Gesenius,  Hendewerk,  and  Um- 
breit render  it  his  (sein  ganzes  Yolk),  as  if  referring  to  the  names  in  ver.  7. 
Its  real  antecedent  is  QP*"^)  as  the  construction  is  the  common  Hebrew  one 
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in  all  snch  cases^-^Atf  people^  all  of  it,  t.  e.  aU  the  people.     The  Septaa^iQt 
makes  people  govem  Ephraim  («-£;  o  Xa^;  roD  ^R^otitfi) ;  but  in  Hebreif^ 
this  construction  is  forbidden  by  the  article.    The  inhabitant  of  Samaria  is 
distinctly  mentioned,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  are  in  chap.  viii.  14. 
Schnltens  (in  l\is  Animadv.  Philol.  ad  Jer.  1.  11)  gives  to  3  the  sense  of 
/or,  because  of,  and  connects  it  with  what  goes  before.     It  really  means  in 
or  tr/r/t,  and  connects  the  noun  with  what  follows.     ^1}i  is  inaccurately 
rendered  as  an  adjective,  agreeinj*  with  3^^,  by  the  St-ptuagint  (i^rihfi 
xaib/cc)  and  Hendewerk  (stolzem  Herzen).     Greatness  of  heart  in  Hebrew 
does  not  mean  magnanimity,  but  pride  and  arrogance.     {Vide  infra,  chap. 
X.  12).     The  feeling  here  described  is  not  *'  a  desire  of  splendour,  power, 
and  magnihcence,  a  purpose  to  be  distinguished*'  (Barnes),  but  a  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  their  condition.     ^^X*?,  although  an  infinitive 
in  form,  is  not  incorrectly  rendered  as  a  gerund  (dicendo)  by  Pagninus, 
Montanus,  and  Cocceius.     A  relative  construction  is  preferred  by  Luther 
(die  da  sagen),  Calvin  (qui  dicunt),  J.  H.  Michaelis  (dum  dicunt),  and 
many  others.     The  participial  form  of  the  English  Version  is  given  also  by 
the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and  Dutch  Versions,  by  Vitringa,  and  by  Lowth. 
There  is  no  necessity  or  ground  for  the  interrogative  construction'given  by 
De  Dieu  (an  in  superbia  dicendum  fuit?).     Forerius  strangely  understands 
the  Prophet  as  sarcastically  saying  that  the  people  shall  be  taught  to  say, 
in  their  pride  and  arrogance,  what  follows.     Hitzig,  without  the  irony — the 
people  shall  be  made  conscious  of  their  own  pride  and  arrogance  in  saying, 
&e.     But  this  construction  seems  to  overlook  the  preposition.     "^-X  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  purposing  or  thinking,  which  it  sometimes  ob- 
tains from  an  ellipsis  of  ^-^  ^X,  in  his  heart,  or  to  himself  (Gen.  xxvii.  41), 
but  in  its  proper  sense  of  speaking,  as  the  usual  expression  of  intention  and 
desire.     The  conjectural  emendation  of  the  text  by  changing  13n^  to  ^JH* 
(Houbigant),  1"131^  (Seeker),  or  ^"13^  (Lowth),  is  perfectly  gratuitous. 

9.  The  very  words  of  the  self-confident  Ephraimites  are  now  recorded. 
Instead  of  being  warned  and  instructed  by  what  they  had  already  suffered, 
they  presumptuously  look  for  greater  prosperity  than  ever.  Bricks  are 
fallen,  and  heim  stone  icill  ice  build;  sycamores  are  felled,  and  cedars  mil  we 
substitute.  The  oriental  bricks  are  unbumt,  so  that  most  of  their  brick 
structures  are  as  little  durable  as  mud  walls.  The  svcamore  is  durable, 
but  too  light  and  spongy  to  be  used  in  soHd  building.  The  latter  is  accord- 
ingly contrasted  with  the  cedar,  and  the  former  with  hewn  stone,  the  two 
most  highly  valued  building  materials.  By  some  interpreters  these  words 
are  literally  understood.  According  to  J.  H.  Michaelis,  they  refer  to  the 
cities  of  the  ten  tribes  which  the  Syrians  destroyed  ;  according  to  Gill,  to 
the  houses  outside  of  the  cities  and  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  invaders.  So 
Enobel  understands  the  sense  to  be,  that  instead  of  the  mean  houses  which 
the  Assyrians  had  destroyed,  the  people  of  the  ten  tribes  were  determined 
to  build  better.  EUtzig  and  De  Wette  suppose  that  sycamores  and  cedars 
are  here  mentioned,  not  as  timber,  but  as  living  trees,  and  give  ^vn:  the 
specific  sense  of  planting  anew.  Thus  Calvin  understands  the  people  to  be 
here  represented  as  regarding  the  devastations  of  the  enemy  only  as  occa- 
sions for  increasing  the  beauty  of  their  houses  and  plantations.  But  as  this 
implies  a  protracted  process,  we  must  either  suppose  it  to  be  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  presumptuous  Israelites  as  a  foolish  boast,  or  understand  it 
figuratively.  So  indeed  the  whole  verse  is  explained  by  many,  of  whom 
some  regard  the  brick,  stone,  and  trees  as  figures  for  great  men  in  general 
(Targum),  or  for  the  kings  of  Israel  in  particular  (Jarchi),  or  for  the  State 
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considered  u  a  bQilding  or  a  tree  (Hendewerk),  whQe  others  more  eozreetly 
rmderstand  both  clauses  as  a  metaphorical  description  of  a  change  from 
worse  to  better,  by  a  snbstitntion  of  the  precious  for  the  vile,  without  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  literal  rebuilding  of  towns  or  houses.  Bricks  and 
sycamores  are  then  mere  proTerbial  expressions  for  that  which  is  inferior, 
and  cedars  and  he^n  stones  for  that  which  is  superior.  An  illustratire 
parallel  is  found  in  chap.  Ix.  17,  where  the  same  general  idea  is  expressed 
by  the  exchange  of  stones  for  iron,  iron  for  silver,  wood  for  brass,  brass  for 
gold,  of  course  without  allusion  to  a  literal  exchange  or  mutual  substitution. 
Jerome  refers  this  Terse  to  the  low  condition  of  Judah  under  Ahaz,  and 
the  boastful  determination  of  the  ten  tribes  to  subdue  and  then  restore  it 
to  its  former  splendour ;  but  it  really  relates  to  what  the  ten  tribes  had 
themselves  endured,  and  expresses  their  belief  that  these  reverses  would  be 
followed  by  a  better  state  of  things  than  they  had  ever  known.  Cocceius 
understands  the  sense  to  be  that  the  prosperity  enjoyed  already  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  still  greater  ;  but  even  an  inferior  degree  of  prosperity  would  hardly 
have  been  represented  by  the  metaphor  of  fallen  bricks  and  prostrate  trees. 
10.  Here  begins  a  second  stage  in  the  progress  of  God's  judgments.  He 
had  sent  a  warning  prophecy  before  (ver.  7),  and  they  had  been  taught  its 
meaning  by  experience  (ver.  8),  but  without  effect  upon  their  proud  self- 
confidence.  And  (now)  Jehovah  raises  tip  above  him  {i,e,  Ephraim)  the 
(victorious)  enemies  of  Eezin  (his  late  ally),  and  (besides  these)  he  will  insti' 
gate  his  own  (accustomed)  enemies  (to  wit,  those  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse).  The  suffix  in  V^y,  refers,  not  to  Hezin,  but  to  Jacob,  Israel, 
Ephraim,  the  inhabitant  of  Samaria,  mentioned  in  vers.  8,  9.  They  who 
were  to  conquer  Israel  are  called  the  enemies  of  Rezin^  to  remind  the  Israel- 
ites of  their  alliance  with  him,  and  to  intimate  that  they  who  had  so  lately 
conquered  Syria  were  soon  to  conquer  Israel.  There  is  no  need  therefore 
of  the  emendation  ^*^,  princes,  which  is  found  in  many  manuscripts,  and 
approved  by  Houbigant  and  Ewald,  but  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  attempt 
to  escape  the  supposed  difficulties  of  the  common  reading  ^V,  which  has 
here  no  doubt  its  usual  sense  of  enemies,  with  a  particular  allusion  to 
its  etymology  as  meaning  those  who  press,  oppress,  and  overcome,  so  that 
in  this  connection  it  would  really  suggest  the  idea  of  Bezin's  conquerors, 
which  is  expressed  by  Hitzig.  Still  less  is  it  necesssuy  to  exchange  pvn  for 
)VV  or  t^^  "^n,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  do,  on  the  authority  of  the 

Septuagint  {M  o^os  2i(iv). — Ivy  may  be  properly  translated,  as  it  usually  is, 
against  him,  which  idea  is  undoubtedly  included ;  but  connected  as  it  is 
with  the  verb  3:it^,  the  preposition  may  be  taken  in  its  original  and  proper 
sense  of  over  or  above.  '*  Then  he  exalted  Rezzin's  enemies  above  him.*' 
By  V3*K  we  are  to  understand  his  own  foes,  those  to  whose  attacks  he  was 
accustomed,  in  addition  to  the  enemies  of  Rezin,  the  Assyrians.  ^O^U*  is 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  scatter  {itacxi^dcsi),  and  by  the  Vulgate  con- 
found (in  tumultum  vertet),  misprinted  in  the  London  Polyglot  in  tumtdtun. 
It  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  mixing  or  combining  by  Calvin  (conturbabit), 
Grotius  (conglomeravit),  Munster,  Castalio,  and  others.  J.  H.  Michaelis, 
who  adopts  this  version,  explains  HK  as  a  preposition  meaning  with  (eosque 
cum  hostibus  Israelis  commiscebit).  Others  suppose  an  allusion  to  the 
mixture  of  nations  in  the  Assyrian  army  (Calvin),  or  to  the  mixture  of 
Assyrians  with  the  Syrian  popnlation  (Yatabulus).  Gesenins,  in  his  Com- 
mentary, and  in  the  earUer  editions  of  his  Lexicon,  follows  Schultens  and 
J.  D.  Michnelis  in  attaching  to  this  word  the  sense  of  arminrf,  which  is 
adopted  by  Bosenmiiller  in  the  abridgment^of  his  Scholia,  and  by  Hitzig, 
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Manrer,  Hendewerk  and  De-Weite.  ^  Bat  Gesenins  himself,  in  his  Thesan- 
ni8,  now  explains  the  word  as  meaning  to  excite,  raise  np,  or  instigate,  an 
explanation  given  in  the  Targom  {'^)  and  by  Saadias,  Abnlwalid,  and 
Cocceins  (instigat). 

11.  Tliis  verse  contains  a  more  particolar  description  of  Ephraim's  own 
enemies  who  were  to  be  stirred  np  against  him,  with  a  declaration  that  this 
was  not  to  be  the  end  of  the  infliction.  Aram  (or  Syria  in  the  widest  sense) 
before,  and  Philistia  (or  tJts  Philistines)  behind ,  and  they  devour  Israel  with 
open  mouth,  {i.e.  ravenooslv).  For  all  this  (or  notwithstanding  all  this) 
his  wrath  does  not  turn  back  (from  the  pnrsnit  or  the  attack),  and  still  his 
hand  is  stretched  out.  On  the  meaning  of  this,  clause,  vide  supra,  chap.  ▼. 
25.  The  Syrians  and  Philistines  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  referred  to, 
as  forming  part  of  the  Assyrian  army.  The  reference  may,  however,  be 
to  separate  attacks  from  these  two  powers.  Be/ore  and  behind  may  simply 
mean  on  opposite  sides,  or  more  specifically  to  the  east  and  west,  which  ore 
often  thus  described  in  Hebrew,  ns  722  does  not  mean  i;i  evert/ place  (Tar- 
gum)  or  on  all  sides  (Lowth) — nor  does  it  mean  with  all  their  mouths 
(Peshito),  i.e.  the  mouths  of  all  their  enemies — but  with  the  whole  mouth, 
with  the  mouth  wide  open,  as  expressed  by  Luther  (mit  vollem  ^aul),  Cal- 
vin /a  pleine  bouche),  and  most  modem  writers.  J.  H.  Michaelis  makes 
ns<T  ?22  mean  on  account  or  in  consequence  of  all  this.  It  is  clear,  however, 
from  the  first  clause  and  the  whole  counection,  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the 
people's  sin  but  to  their  punishment. 

12.  These  continued  and  repeated  strokes  are  still  without  effect!  in 
bringing  the  people  to  repentance.  And  the  people  has  not  turned  to  him 
that  smote  them,  and  Jehovah  of  hosts  they  have  not  sought.  Sin  is  described 
in  Scripture  as  departing  firom  God.  Repentance,  therefore,  is  return- 
ing to  him.  To  seek  God,  in  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  is  to  pray  to  him  (Isa. 
Iv.  6),  to  consult  him  (Isa.  viii.  19),  to  resort  to  him  for  help  (Isa.  xxxi.  1), 
to  hold  communion  with  him  (Amos  v.  4,  5).  Hence  it  is  sometimes  de- 
scriptive of  a  godly  life  in  general  (Ps.  xiv.  2).  So  here  it  includes  repen- 
tance, conversion,  and  new  obedience.  Calvin,  followed  by  the  English 
version,  makes  the  vnv  at  the  beginning  mean  because  or  for.  This  verse, 
however,  does  not  assign  the  reason  of  the  fact  recorded  in  the  one  preced- 
ing, but  continues  the  description.  God  went  on  punishing,  and  the 
people  went  on  sinning.  The  strict  S'^nse  of  the  particle  may  therefore  be 
retained.  The  first  verb  agrees  with  DV  in  form  as  a  singular ;  the  second 
agrees  with  it  in  sense  as  a  collective.  The  preposition  'Vf,  which  strictly 
means  until,  cufar  as,  is  regarded  by  Cocceius  as  emphatic,  and  as  signify- 
ing that  the  people,  if  they  turned  at  all,  did  not  turn  fiir  enough.  But  as 
this  preposition  often  follows  2**^  when  used  in  the  sense  of  returning  to 
God  by  repentance,  it  may  be  regarded,  merely  as  an  idiomatic  substitute 
for  /K.  A  single  manuscript  reads  /V  for  ^.  The  unusual  combina- 
tion of  the  article  and  suffix  in  inSDH  is  regarded  by  Gesenius  (Lehrg.  p. 
658)  as  a  simple  anomaly,  and  by  Nordheimer  (vol.  ii.  p.  18)  as  an  em- 
phatic form ;  but  Ewald  (§  516,  8)  explains  it  by  supposing  in  to  be  not  a 
possessive  but  an  objective  suffix,  governed  by  Uie  participle.  The  differ- 
ence of  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  English  phrases  his  smtter  and  the 
(one)  smiting  him.  God  is  thus  described,  as  Aben  Ezra  has  observed,  in 
order  to  intimate  that  he  was  the  infiicter  of  their  punishment — the  Assyrian 
being  merely  tlie  rod  of  his  anger  (chap.  x.  5) — and  also  that  his  stroke 
sought  to  lead  them  to  repentance. 

18.  The  next  stroke  mentioned  is  a  sudden  destruction  among  all  ranks 
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of  the  people,  the  extremes  being  designated  by  two  figures  drawn  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  world.  And  Jehovah  has  cut  off  from  Israel  Itead  and 
tail,  branch  and  msh,  in  one  day,  H^a  does  not  mean  a  root  (Aben  Ezra), 
nor  a  branch  in  general  (Kimchi),  bnt  a  branch  of  the  palm-tree  (Gesenios 
in  Comm.),  or  the  tree  itself  (Gesenias  in  Thes.).  This  tree,  thoogh  now 
rare  in  the  Holy  Land,  aboonded  there  of  old,  especially  in  the  southern 
part,  where  several  places  were  named  after  it  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8 ;  2  Chron. 
xz.  2).  Hence  it  appears  on  Roman  coins  as  the  symbol  of  Judea.  It  is 
highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  both  for  beauty  and  utility.  Its  branches 
grow  near  the  top  of  its  lofty  trunk  and  bend  towards  the  ground,  as  its 
leaves  do  also,  with  a  gentle  curvature,  resembling  that  of  a  hand  partly 
closed,  from  which  peculiarity  the  Hebrew  name  ^33  and  the  Latin  palma 
seem  to  be  derived.  It  is  here  contrasted  with  the  ?1^2X,  not  a  smaller 
branch  or  twig  (Jarchi),  but  a  rush  or  reed,  so  called  from  C2^(,  a  marsh, 
because  it  is  in  such  ground  that  it  chiefly  grows.  The  Targum  seems  to 
treat  the  figure  as  synonymous,  not  opposite  in  meaning,  perhaps  with 
some  allusion  to  the  Greek  word  ^yf/xc^y.  Palm  and  rush  are  explained  to 
mean  the  strong  and  weak  by  Kimchi  and  Cocceins,  who  refer  them  speci- 
fically to  the  young  men  and  warriors,  as  contrasted  with  the  widows  and 
orphans  in  ver.  16.  It  is  best,  however  to  understand  them  as  denoting 
more  generally  that  which  is  superior  and  inferior,  including  every  class  in 
the  community.  The  figures  are  correctly  resolved  by  the  Septuagint  {,aiya9 
xai  Ab/x^ov),  and  strangely  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  (incurvantem  et  refinnan- 
tem),  perhaps  with  some  allusion  to  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
It  is  a  singular  conceit  of  Gill*s  that  the  use  of  the  terms  he^td  and  tntl  was 
intended  to  imply  that  the  people  had  become  beasts,  which  no  more  fol- 
lows than  it  does  from  the  use  of  the  terms  branch  and  nish  that  thev  had 
become  plants. 

14.  To  the  descriptive  figures  of  the  preceding  verse,  the  Prophet  now 
adds  a  specific  application  of  the  first.  Jehovah  had  cut  off  from  Israel, 
not  only  in  a  general  sense,  the  upper  and  lower  classes  of  society,  but  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  the  wicked  rulers,  who  were  the  corrupt  head  of 
the  body  politic,  and  the  false  prophets  who,  as  their  abject  adherents,  and 
on  account  of  their  hypocrisy  and  false  pretensions  to  divine  authority, 
might  be  regarded  as  its  tail,  because  contemptible  and  odious,  even  in 
comparison  with  other  wicked  men,  who  laid  no  claim  to  a  religious  charac- 
ter. The  elder  and  the  favourite  (or  honourable  person),  he  is  the  head, 
and  the  prophet  teaching  falsehood,  he  is  the  tail.  On  the  meaning  of  ]pt 
and  D^^B  K1(^3,  vide  supra,  chap.  iii.  2,  8.  That  the  head  is  not  explained 
to  mean  the  king,  may  be,  as  Hendewerk  suggests,  because  the  prophecy 
relates  to  the  time  which  immediately  succeeded  the  death  of  Pekah.  Hen- 
derson transposes  the  conjunction  in  the  last  clause — the  propJiet  and  the 
teacher  of  lies — ^but  miD  is  properly  a  participle,  and  is  needed  to  qualify 
1^3^.  It  is  not  the  prophet,  as  such,  but  the  prophet  teaching  falseJiood,  who 
is  called  the  tail.  The  teaching  of  falsehood  does  not  mean  the  teaching 
of  traditions  (J.  H.  Michaelis),  or  of  vice  (Septuagint),  but  teaching  in 
the  name  of  God  what  he  has  not  revealed.  The  Targum  makes  K^3^  de- 
note a  scribe  {'^^)  or  doctor  of  the  law ;  but  it  must  have  its  sense  of 
prophet,  as  denoting  one  who  claims  to  be  inspired.  The  false  prophets 
are  called  the  tailj  not  because  they  were  weak  (Targum),  or  of  low  extrac- 
tion (Gill),  or  of  a  mean  spirit,  Uke  a  dog  which  wags  its  tail  upon  its  master* 
(Musculus),  nor  because  their  false  doctrine  was  like  the  poison  in  the  stings 
of  scorpions  (Menochius),  nor  because  the  civil  rulers  and  religious  teachers 
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were  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  mass  of  the  people  was  incladed 
(Yitringa) ;  bat  because  the  false  prophets  were  morally  the  basest  of  the 
people,  and  because  thej  were  the  servile  adherents  and  supporters  of  the 
wicked  rulers.  With  respect  both  to  the  head  which  they  followed  and  the 
body  of  which  they  were  the  vilest  part,  they  might  be  justly  be  called  the 
tail.  This  verse  has  been  rejected,  as  a  gloss  or  interpolation,  by  Houbi- 
gant,  Koppe,  Cube,  Eichhom,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel,  on 
the  ground  that  it  interrupts  the  natuml  consecution  of  the  passage  ;  that 
it  is  too  prosaic  for  a  poetical  context ;  that  it  contains  a  superfluous  ex- 
planation of  a  common  proverbial  expression  ;  that  it  explains  it  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  context,  as  the  figures  in  vcr.  18  obviously  mean 
the  high  and  the  low  generally  ;  that  it  explains  only  one  of  the  two  figures 
in  that  verse  ;  that  it  bas  the  very  form  of  an  explanatory  gloss  ;  that  it 
breaks  the  strophical  arrangement  by  giving  to  this  strophe  a  supernumerary 
verse.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  correctly  understood  it  does  not 
interrupt  the  train  of  thought,  but  sensibly  advances  it ;  that  it  is  not  too 
prosaic  for  the  context,  and  that  if  it  were,  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  not  a  poet 
by  profession,  and  was  always  wise  enough  to  sacrifice  rhetoric  and  rhythm  to 
common  sense  and  inspiration ;  that  if  the  verse  contained  an  explanation  not 
suggested  by  the  context,  it  could  not  be  superfluous ;  that  it  is  not  an 
explanation  of  the  figures  in  ver.  18,  but  a  more  specific  application  of  the 
fii-st  of  them ;  that  the  Prophet  did  not  make  a  like  use  of  the  second, 
because  it  was  not  equally  suited  to  his  purpose  of  expressing  his  con- 
tempt for  the  false  prophets  ;  that  the  same  form  is  used  in  cases  where 
no  interpolation  is  suspected  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  strophical  arrangement 
is  itself  a  modem  figment,  founded  on  a  kind  of  repetition  which  is  not  un- 
usual in  animated  prose.  (Vide  supra  ad  ver.  7.)  Another  answer  to  the 
last  objection  is  given  in  Hendewerk's  commentary  on  the  passage,  which, 
with  this  exception,  is  an  admirable  refutation  of  the  adverse  argument  as 
stated  by  Gesenius.  The  interpolation  of  these  words  is  ascribed  by 
Gesenius  to  some  very  ancient  Jewish  polemic.  But  if  so  old,  why  may  it  not 
be  a  little  older,  and  the  work  of  Isaiah  himself,  who  was  certainly  no 
friend  of  the  false  prophets  ?  The  rhetorical  objections  to  this  obvious 
conclusion  are  not  only  insufficient  because  they  are  rhetorical,  but  because 
the  rhetoric  itself  is  bad. 

15.  This  verse  gives  a  reason,  not  why  all  classes  were  to  be  destroyed, 
but  why  the  rulers  and  false  prophets  had  been  specially  mentioned.  It 
Arises,  Uierefore,  naturally  out  of  the  fourteenth,  and  thus  incidentally  proves 
it  to  be  genuine.  The  truth  expressed  and  implied  is  that  the  leaders  of  the 
people  had  destroyed  them,  and  should  perish  with  them.  The  leaders  of 
this  people  have  been  seducers,  and  the  led  of  them  (are)  swallowed  up  (or 
ruined).   On  the  double  meaning  of  ^"^C^O,  and  the  paronomasia  erroneously 

introduced  by  some  translators,  vide  supra,  chap.  iii.  12,  where  the  verb  3^3 
occurs  in  the  same  connection.  On  Ewald*s  supposition,  that  the  fourteenth 
verse  was  interpolated  from  that  chapter,  the  verse  before  us  ought  to  be  re- 
jected also.  Luther  explains  VKS^KO  as  meaning  those  who  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  (die  sich  leiten  lassen) ;  Hendewerk,  those  who  were  to  be,  or 
ought  to  have  been  rendered  happy  (seme  zu  beglUckenden).  But  even  sup- 
posing that  the  Hebrew  word  was  intended  to  suggest  both  ideas,  it  cannot 
be  correct  to  express  one  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  other  in  the  second,  as 
the  original  expressions  correspond  exactly,  and  the  primary  sense  must  be 
the  same  in  both.  The  suffix  in  1^*^*2<D,  is  omitted  as  superfluous  by  the 
Yulgate  and  Gesenius.     Henderson  refers  it  to  ^"^S^t^  as  its  antecedent  {led 
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hy  them);  bnt  the  tine  antecedent  is  Dyn  (mch  of  the  people  u  Axe  thug 
misled),  and  is  cozrectlj  pointed  ont  as  such  by  Calvin  (in  eo)»  Yatablns  (ex 
hoc  popnlo),  and  others.  According  to  J.  D.  Michaelis,  thej  are  said  to  be 
twallowed  up  in  sloaghs  and  pitfalls ;  according  to  Jarchi,  in  ways  from 
vhich  there  is  no  exit.  It  is  more  probably,  hovroTer,  a  strong  figure  for 
losing  the  way  (Lnther),  or  for  destruction  in  general  (Calvin). 

16.  There/ore  (because  the  people  are  thus  incorrigibly  impenitent)  the 
Lord  vrill  not  rejoice  over  their  young  men  (literally  chosen  ones,  i.  e.  for 
military  service,  the  word  being  used  in  the  general  sense  of  youtlis,  but 
seldom  without  reference  to  war),  and  on  their  orphans  and  Uieir  undone 
(elsewhere  represented  as  peculiarly  the  objects  of  God's  care)  he  will  not 
have  mercy  (expressing  in  Uie  strongest  form  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
threatened  judgments),  for  every  one  of  them  (literally  of  it,  referring  to  the 
singular  noun  people)  is  profane  (or  impious)  and  an  evil  doer,  and  every 
moutli  (is)  speaking  folly  (in  the  strong  Hebrew  sense  of  wickedness).  For 
all  this  his  wratli  is  not  turned  back,  and  still  is  his  hand  outstretdied.  The 
Vulgate,  Abon  Ezra,  Calvin,  Yitringa,  Lowth,  and  Flirst  give  to  ^n  the 
sense  of  hypocrite  or  hypocritical,  Gescnius,  Ewald,  and  the  other  modem 
writers  give  it  the  general  sense  of  impious  or  wicked,  as  expressed  by  the 
Septuagint  (avo/tci).  This  explanation  is  supported  by  etymological  analo«:rT. 
the  other  by  rabbinical  tradition.  Lee,  from  the  analogy  of  Syriac,  explains 
it  to  mean  heathenish,  idolatrous  (Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  v.).  The  D  in  ino  ig 
taken  as  a  preposition  {of  evil,  made  up  or  consisting  of  evil)  by  Hitzig  (vom 
Argen),  Ewald  (vom  Bosen),  De  Wctte  and  Knobel.  Gesenius,  Umbreit, 
and  the  older  writers  treat  it  as  a  pai-ticiple  from  VT\.  Calvin  explains 
n73^  "D1  as  implying  that  they  uttered  their  own  wickedness,  betrayed  them- 
selves ;  but  it  probably  means  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  wicked  in 
speech  as  well  as  act.  For  ^^'^S^  Lowth  reads  HM^  on  the  authority  of  eighteen 
manuscripts. 

17.  This  verse  assigns  a  reason  why  God's  hand  is  still  stretched  out  for 
the  destruction  of  his  people,  by  describing  that  destruction  as  the  natural 
effect  of  their  own  wickedness,  here  likened  to  a  fire  beginning  near  the 
ground  among  the  thorns  and  briers,  then  extending  to  the  undergrowth  or 
brushwood  of  the  forest,  which,  as  it  consumes  away,  ascends  in  a  volume 
of  smoke.  For  wickedness  bumeth  cu  the  ftre,  thorns  and  briers  it  con- 
sumes, then  kindles  in  the  thidzets  of  the  forest,  and  they  roll  tiiemselves 
upwards,  a  column  (literally,  an  ascent)  of  smoke.  Most  of  the  older  writers 
translate  all  the  verbs  as  futures,  thus  converting  the  whole  verse  into  a 
threatening.  But  the  interchange  of  preterite  and  future  forms,  as  well  as 
the  connection,  seems  to  shew  that  they  should  be  explained  as  presents,  and 
as  expressing  the  natural  effects  of  wickedness,  in  the  form  of  a  description 
or  a  general  proposition.  The  Yav  conversive  before  rivn  shews  it  to  be 
dependent  on  the  foregoing  verbs  and  posterior  in  point  of  time,  a  relation 
wkich  may  be  expressed  in  English  by  exchanging  and  for  then.  Hender- 
son gives  nycn  the  specific  meaning  of  idolatiy  (See  Zech.  v.  8-11),  but 
Luther  more  correctly  that  of  wickedness  in  general,  of  heart  and  life  (das 
gottlose  Wesen).  llioms  and  briers  are  often  used  as  emblems  of  the 
wicked  (Micah  vii.  4,  Neh.  i.  10,  2  Sam.  xxiii.  6),  and  their  burning  as  a 
figure  for  the  punishment  of  sinners  (Isa.  xxxiii.  12,  Ps.  cxviii.  12,  2  Sam. 
xxiii.  7),  especially  by  means  of  foreign  enemies  (Isa.  x.  17,  xuii.  18). 
Most  of  the  recent  German  versions  render  the  last  Yav  so  that,  in  order  to 
shew  that  what  precedes  is  related  to  what  follows  as  the  cause  to  its  effect. 
The  verb  133fi(n\  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  has  been  variously  derived  and 
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explained  as  meaning  to  be  pulverized  (Coeceios,  Jonius),  to  move  proudly 
(Castellus,  J.  D.  Michaelis),  to  ascend  (Abcn  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Calvin).  This 
last  sense  is  combined  with  that  of  spreading  oat  by  J.  Michaelis  (at  ex- 
pandant  et  elevent  se).  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  other  modem  Germans, 
adopt  the  sense  of  rolling  or  being  rolled  together,  which  is  given  in  the 
Vulgate  and  Peshito,  and  by  Saadias,  Abulwalid.  Jarchi,  and  Rabbi  Par- 
chon.  The  Vulgate  makes  the  verb  agree  with  ni83  (convolvetur  superbia 
fumi),  Eichhom  >vith  Cyn  ;  but  it  really  agrees  viWh  the  thickets  of  the  forest 
— and  they  (the  burning  thickets)  are  rolled  (or  roll  themselves)  together. 
The  meaning  of  n^&53  is  not  pride  (Vulgate),  but  elevation  or  ascent,  and  in 
this  connection  an  ascending  body,  column,  cloud,  or  volume.  It  may  either 
be  governed  by  the  preposition  in  understoud.  or  construed  as  the  object  of 
the  verb,  or  put  in  apposition  with  its  subject.  They  roll  upicardi  \in  or 
as)  a  volume  of  smoke, 

18.  The  figure  of  a  <;cnenil  conflagration  is  continued  in  this  verse,  and 
then  exchanged  for  a  literal  description  of  the  miseries  produced  by  civil 
war.     In  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  land  is  darkened  with  the 
smoke — or  heated  by  the  dame — and  the  people  is  like  food  (or  fuel)  of 
fire — one  another  (literally,  man  his  brother)  they  do   not   spare.      Most 
writers  understand  the  3  at  the  beginning  in  the  sense  of  ly  or  throvyh, 
as    denoting  the  cause  or   the  means  by  which  the  effect  is    produced. 
Thus  Heodewerk  observes  that  tbe  displeasure  of  Jehovah  is  described  as 
the  second  source  of  misery  ;  and  Henderson  says  that  ''instead  of  being 
further  represented  as  resulting  from  wickedness,  the  conflagration  is  re- 
solved into  the  anger  of  God  as  the  aveoger  of  sin."     But  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  meaning  of  the  particle,  and  in  chap.  xiii.  18,  where  the  same  phrase 
occurs— m  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger 
— the  3  in  one  clause  seems  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  DV3  in  the  other. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  this  case  also  it  denotes  not  the  cause  but 
the  time  of  the  event,  and  should  not  be  rendered  by  or  through,  but  simply 
1/1,  i.e,  in  the  time  or  during.     There  is  then  no  departure  from  the  import 
of  the  figure  in  vcr.  17.     That  the  sufferings  of  Israel  were  produced  by 
the  divine  wrath,  is  abundantly  implied,  though  not  expressed. — Ony^,  which 
occurs  only  here,  has  been  variously  derived,  and  expLuned  as  meaning  to 
tremble  (Peshito),  to  be  disturbed  (Vulgate),  to  be  smitten  (Saadias),  to  be 
wasted  (Gesenins  in  Lex.  Man.),  &c.     Kimchi,  Luther,  Calvin,  the  English 
version,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  J.  D.  Michaehs,  Barnes,  and  Umbreit,  make  it 
mean  to  be  darkened,  which  agrees  well  with  the  figures  of  the  foregoing 
verse.    But  Gesenius  (in  Thes.),  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk, 
Ewald,  Enobel,  foUow  the  Septuagint  and  Targum  and  the  Arabic  analog}' 
in  giving  the  sense  of  being  burnt  or  burnt  up.    The  agreement  of  pK  ^th* 
a  masculine  verb,  here  and  in  a  few  other  cases  {e.  g.  Gen.  xiii.  6 ;  Ps.  cv. 
80),  may  be  resolved  into  the  rule  of  Hebrew  syntax,  that  the  verb,  when 
it  stands  before  its  subject,  often  takes  the  simplest  form,  without  regard  to 
the  distinction  of  genders. — nteiCD,  a  derivative  of  /3K,  to  devour,  is  pecu- 
liar not  only  to  this  book,  but  to  this  chapter.     It  denotes  not  the  act  of 
burning  or  consuming  (Lee,  Heb.  Lex.),  but  the  thing  consumed.     The 
particle  before  it  is  omitted  by  Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  but  is  really  impor- 
tant, as  denoting  that  Ihe  language  of  the  verse  is  metaphorical.     The 
grammatical  subject  of  1/tDn^  is  not  CTK,  but  the  people  understood.     The 
original  construction  is  retained  in  the  versions  of  Cocceius,  RosenmUller, 
Hitzig,  Barnes,  and  Ewald.    The  word  brother  may  have  merely  its  idiomatic 
meaning  of  another  person,  or  bo  treated  as  emphatic,  and  as  meaning  that 
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the  nearest  ties  of  blood  were  disregarded  (CalTin).  Eimclii  sapposes  that 
althoogh  the  figure  of  a  conflagration  seems  to  be  dropped  in  the  last  clause, 
there  is  really  a  tacit  allusion  to  the  mutual  ignition  of  one  tree  or  piece  of 
wood  by  another. 

19.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  are  now  presented  under  the  fearful  image 
of  insatiable  hunger,  leading  men  to  devour  their  own  fiesh.     And  he  (cars 
on  the  right  hand,  and  is  hungry  still,  and  devours  on  tlie  lejtf  and  still  tlieg 
are  not  satisfied ;  each  the  jfesh  of  his  own  arm  they  devour.     Ewald  refers 
the  first  clause  to  the  past,  and  the  second  to  the  present ;  Umbreit  the 
first  to  the  present,  and  the  second  to  the  future.     But  the  very  inter- 
mingling of  the  past  and  future  forms  shews  that  the  whole  was  meant  to 
be  descriptive.     The  first  verb  has  been  variously  rendered  to  turn  aside 
(Septuagint,  Vulgate),  to  withdraw  one's  self  (Pagnlnus,  Montonus),  to  dis- 
tribute  (Schmidius),  to  plunder  (Targam,  Jarchi,  Kimchi,  Luther),  to  snatch 
(Calvin,  Grotius,  English  version,  Lowth) ;  but  the  true  sense  seems  to  be 
to  cut  or  tear  (Junius,  Cocceius,  Henderson),  particularly  with  the  teeth  (De 
Dieu),  and  thence  to  devour  (Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Kno- 
bel).     The  English  version  seems  to  make  this  verb  agree  with  ^^  in  ver. 
18  (he  shall  snatch);  Calvin,  Cocceius.  and  Vitringa,  with  a  distributive 
pronoun  understood  (rapiet  quisque) ;  J.  D.  Miehaclis  and  the  later  Germans 
better  still  with  an  indefinite  subject  {one  devours,  or  they  devour).     The 
Prophet  sees  one  assailing  the  other  on  the  right,  and  the  other  in  turn 
attacking  him  upon  the  left,  and  this  double  subject,  corresponding  to  a  man 
and  his  bwther  in  verse  18,  may  have  given  occasion  to  the  plural  forms 
^y-^*  and  vrx\  corresponding  to  1/0n\  the  plui'al  verbs  refemng  to  the 
people  collectively,  the  singular  nouns  to  the  component  individuals.     The 
Targum  explains  right  and  left  as  meaning  south  and  north  ;  but  they  simply 
denote  that  the  devouring  should  be  mutual,  and  extend  in  all  directions. 
The  flesh  of  his  own  arm  is  explained  to  mean  the  wealth  of  his  kindred 
by  the  Targum  (n^nnp  ^D:3),  and  Grotius  (res  cognatorum) ;  but  the  figures 
evidently  have  a  stronger  meaning.     Eating  and  fighting  are  cognate  ideas 
in  the  Hebrew  etymology  (compare  CCk  and  Cn^:) ;  but  in  this  case  the 
additional  idea,  that  the  fighting  is  between  near  kinsmen,  is  expressed  by 
the  strong  figure  of  devouring  one's  own  fiesh,  while  the  special  mention 
of  the  arm  may  imply  (as  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk  suggest)  that  the  mutual 
destroyers  ought  to  have  been  mutual  protectors.    Knobel,  indeed,  objects  to 
this  as  a  far-fetched  explanation,  and  supposes  simply  an  allusion  to  the  fact, 
that  starving  men  do  actually  gnaw  their  arms,  as  the  most  convenient  and 
accessible  portion  of  the  body.     Gesenius,  BosenmUUer,  and  Maurer  giye 
to  arm  itself  the  sense  of  neighbour,  which  is  hardly  justified  by  Jer.  xix.  9. 
Still  less  ground  is  there  for  an  emendation  of  the  text  by  reading  )in  for 
1]nT,  as  proposed  by  Seeker,  and  approved  by  Lowth,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  (n^2^ip)  and  the  Alexandrian  text  of  the  Septuagint 
(roD  ahikfoZ  auroD),  which  varies  from  the  common  reading  (roS  /3^a;^/oro( 
auroD). 

20.  The  application  of  the  figures  in  ver.  19  is  now  made  plain  by  the 
Prophet  himself,  who  has  been  drawing  no  imaginary  scene.  It  is  Israel, 
the  chosen  race,  that  feeds  on  its  own  fiesh.  They  devour  each  the  flesh  of 
his  own  arm — Manasseh  (devours)  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  Manasseh — ^and 
together  they  (are)  against  Judah.  For  all  this  his  wrath  is  not  turned 
back,  and  stiU  his  hand  (is)  stretched  out.  The  tribes  here  specified  are 
chosen  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  Judah  and  Joseph  were  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  as  well  before  as  after  the  disrnp- 
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tion ;  and  secondly,  because  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  were 
more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  to  any  of  the  rest,  and  therefore  their 
hostility  afforded  the  most  striking  iilastration  of  the  mutual  rancour  which 
the  Prophet  has  described  as  prevalent.     The  Targum,  followed  by  Jarchi, 
greatly  weakens  the  effect  of  the  first  clause  by  explaining  DX  to  be  the  pre- 
position vcith,  implying?  merely  the  conjunction  of  these  two  tribes  against 
Judah,  without  any  intimation  of  their  mutual  hostility.     The  repetition  of 
the  names  in  that  case  would  be  perfectly  unmeaning.     Gesenins,  Hitzig, 
and  Umbreit  also  explain  T\>^  as  a  preposition,  but  in  the  sense  of  against, 
which  it  seldom  has,  and  which  is  in  this  case  very  far  from  being  obvious. 
Ewald,  De  Wette,  and  Knobel,  correctly  adhere  to  the  old  construction 
given  in  the  Septuagint,  which  takes  HN  as  the  sign  of  the  objective  or  ac- 
cusative, and  repeats  the  verb  devour  between  the  two  proper  names.     Vit- 
ringa  goes  still  further,  and  makes  all  the  names  accusatives  (Ephraimum 
Manassen,  Manassen  Ephraimum),  which  leaves  the  verb  without  a  subject 
in  the  sentence,  and  wholly  overlooks  the  objective  particle.     In  the  next 
clause  various  verbs  have  been  supplied — they  shall  besiege  (Septuagint), 
they  shall  unite  (Targum),  they  make  an  attack  (^Augusti) — but  the  simplest 
method  is  to  supply  tbe  verb  of  existence  are  or  shall  be.     Hitzig  denies 
that  any  joint  action  against  Judah  is  ascribed  to  ^lanasseh  and  Ephraim. 
But  nn*  seldom  if  ever  means  alike  or  equally:  the  cases  cited  by  Gesenius 
(Thes.,  tom.  ii.  p.  589)  may  all  be  resolved  into  examples  of  the  usual  and 
proper  sense  at  once,  together,  implying  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action. 
Eichhorn's  proposal  to  reject  this  clause  as  a  gloss,  upon  the  ground  that  it 
interrupts  the  sense,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  context  (Hebr.  Proph.  ii. 
p.  219),  although  not  more  unreasonable  than  the  other  propositions  of  the 
same  kind  which  have  been  already  stated,  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  ab- 
surd.    Not  only  is  it  common  for  intestine  wars  to  give  occasion  and  give 
place  to  foreign  ones,  as  Gesenius  most  truly  says,  but  this  clause  really  con- 
tinues the  description,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  force,  by  suggesting  the  idea 
that  the  mutual  enmity  of  these  two  kindred  tribes  could  only  be  exceeded 
by  their  conmion  hatred  to  their  common  relative,  the  tribe  of  Judah. — 
Grotias  and  Junius  would  refer  this  verse  to  the  time  of  Sennacherib*s  inva- 
sion ;  but  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  then  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  Junias*s  assertion  or  conjecture,  that 
the  conquered  Israelites  were  forced  to  serve  in  the  Assyrian  army  against 
Judah.     The  allusions  of  the  verse  are  not  to  one  exclusive  period,  but  to  a 
protracted  series  of  events.     The  intestine  strifes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
although  not  recorded  in  detail,  may  be  inferred  from  various  incidental 
statements.     Of  their  ancient  rivalry  we  have  examples  in  the  history  of 
Gideon  (Judges  viii.  1-8)  and  Jephthah  (Judges  xii.  1-6) ;  and  as  to  later 
times,  it  is  observed  by  Yitringa,  that  of  all  who  succeeded  Jeroboam  the 
Second  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  Pekahiah  alone  appears  to  have  attained  it 
without  treachery  or  bloodshed.    That  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  were  both 
against  Judah,  may  refer  either  to  their  constant  enmity  or  to  particular 
attacks.     No  sooner  did  one  party  gain  the  upper  hand  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes,  than  it  seems  to  have  addressed  itself  to  the  favourite  work  of 
harassing  or  conquering  Judah,  as  in  the  case  of  Pekah,  who  invaded  it  almost 
as  soon  as  he  had  waded  to  the  throne  through  the  blood  of  Pekahiah. — The 
repetition  in  the  last  clause  intimates  that  even  these  extreme  evils  should 
be  followed  by  still  worse ;  that  these  were  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows ; 
that  the  end  was  not  yet. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Prophet  first  completes  his  description  of  the  proTalent  iniqmtj,  with 
special  reference  to  injustice  and  oppression,  as  a  punishment  of  which  be 
threatens  death  and  deportation  bj  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians,  rers.  1-4. 
He  then  turns  to  the  Assyrians  themselves,  God's  chosen  instruments,  whom 
he  had  commissioned  against  Israel  to  punish  and  degrade  it,  but  whose  own 
views  were  directed  to  universal  conquest,  to  illustrate  which,  the  Assyrian 
himself  is  introduced  as  boasting  of  his  tributary  princes  and  his  rapid  con- 
quests, which  had  met  with  no  resistance  from  the  people  or  their  gods,  and 
tiireatening  Judah  with  a  like  fate,  unaware  of  the  destruction  which  awaits 
himself,  imputing  his  success  to  his  own  streogth  and  wisdom,  and  glory- 
ing, though  a  mere  created  instrument,  over  his  maker  and  his  mover, 
vers.  5—15.  EUs  approaching  doom  is  then  described  under  the  figure  of  a 
forest  suddenly,  and  almost  totally  consumed  by  fire,  vers.  16-19.  This 
succession  of  events  is  to  have  the  effect  of  curing  the  propensity  to  trust  in 
man  rather  than  God,  at  least  among  the  elect  remnant  who  survive ;  for 
though  the  ancient  promises  of  great  increase  shall  certainly  be  verified, 
only  a  remnant  shall  escape  God's  righteous  judgments,  vers.  20-28.  To 
these  the  Prophet  cow  addresses  words  of  strong  encouragement,  with  a  re- 
newed prediction  of  a  judgment  on  Assyria,  similar  to  that  on  Midian  at 
Oreb,  and  on  Egypt  at  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  then  described,  in  the  most 
vivid  manner,  by  an  exhibition  of  the  enemy's  approach,  from  post  to  post, 
until  he  stands  before  Jerusalem,  and  then,  with  a  resumption  of  the  meta- 
phor before  used,  his  destruction  is  described  as  the  prostration  of  a  forest 
— trees  and  thickets — by  a  mighty  axe,  vers.  24-84. 

It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  close  of  the  chapter  relates  chiefly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army,  recorded  in  chap,  xxxvii. 
86.  The  exceptions  to  this  statement,  and  the  arguments  ou  both  sides, 
will  be  given  in  the  exposition  of  ver.  28. 

For  the  best  illustration  of  the  geographical  details  in  vers.  28-82,  a 
general  reference  mav  here  be  given  to.  Robinson's  Palestine  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
104-161). 

1.  In  these  four  verses,  as  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  ninth  chap- 
ter, there  is  an  accusation  followed  by  a  threatening  of  punishment.  The 
sin  denounced  in  the  first  two  verses  is  that  of  oppression  and  injustice. 
.The  punishment  threatened  is  desolation  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  its  efiect, 
captivity  and  death.  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  decrees  of  injustice^  and  that 
write  oppression  uhich  they  have  prescribed.  Many  interpreters  suppose  two 
different  kinds  of  public  functionaries  to  be  here  described,  viz.,  judges  or 
magistrates,  and  their  clerks  or  scribes  (Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Abarbenel, 
Grotius,  Junius),  or  evil  counsellors  and  sovereigns,  or  their  secretaries 
(Clericus),  or  civil  rulers  and  prophets  (Hendewerk).  The  Piel  form  )3r)?  is 
explained  as  a  causative  by  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Yatablus,  and  Munster 
(jubent  scribere).  Others  suppose  the  distinction  to  be  simply  that  between 
enacting  and  recording.  But  the  more  common  and  probable  opinion  is, 
that  the  parallel  verbs  are  hero  substantially  synonymous,  as  Ppn  originally 
means  to  engrave,  or  inscribe  by  incision,  which  was  probably  the  oldest 
mode  of  writing.  Thus  the  Scptuagint  renders  both  y^d^ouci.  The  meta- 
phor of  ttriiinfT,  is  used  elsewhere  to  describe  the  decrees  and  providential 
purposes  of  God  (Isa.  Ixt.  6,  Job  xiii.  26).  Here  the  terms  may  include 
both  legislative  and  judicial  functions,  which  are  not  so  nicely  distmguished 
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in  ancient  as  in  modem  theories  of  gOTemment.     The  divine  displeasore  is 
expressed  against  all  abuse  of  poorer.     The  primary  sense  of  pfet  seems  to 
be  inanity  or  nonentity ;  then  more  specifically,  the  absence  of  truth  and 
moral  goodness ;  and  still  more  positively  falsehood,  injustice,  wickedness 
in  generaL     The  primary  import  of  ^OP  is  toU  or  painftil  labour ;  then  (liVe 
the  Greek  and  Latin  coro;,  labour)  suffering,  vexation.     It  is  related  to  \^^ 
as  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  the  oppression  of  the  subject  to  the  injvistice 
of  the  ruler.     The  proper  sense  of  both  words  is  retained  by  Cocceius  in  ]j£^ 
version  fstatuta  ranitatiSf  laborem  scribfiitibiisj.     The  Masoretic    accents 
require  /DV  to  be  governed  by  D*3n3D  and  separated  from  13n2,      jTjis 
m^es  it  necessary  to  supply  a  relative  before  the  last  verb.     Otherivise  ft 
would  be  more  natural  to  understand  D'3ri3D  as  a  title  of  office,  and  to  supply 
the  relative  before  ^^27.     This  is  pointed  out  by  Aben  Ezra  as  the  true  con- 
struction, and  Luther  accordmgly  has  Schriftgclehrle  as  the  subject  of  both 
clauses.     Cocceius  makes  the  whole  refer  to  the  elders  of  the  people  or 
hereditary  magistrates,  and  the  scribes  or  doctors  of  the  law,  by  whom  all 
public  matters  were  controlled  in  our  Saviour's  time.     By  the  *px  ^\^?ri  he 
understands  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  and  by  /Cy  the  yoke  which  they 
imposed  upon  the  conscience.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  Prophet  is 
still  describing  the  evils  which  existed  in  his  own  dav,  although  not  peculiar 
to  it     The  Piel  form  of  the  last  verb,  if  it  has  any  distinctive  meaning,  is  a 
frequentative,  and  indicates  repeated  and  habitual  action. 

2.  As  the  first  verse  describes  the  sinners  and  their  sin,  so  the  second 
sets  forth  its  effect  upon  the  people.     To  turn  aside  (or  exclude)  from  judg^ 
inent  the  ureak,  and  to  take  away  (by  violence)  the  right  of  the  poor  (or  afflicted) 
of  my  people,  that  icidoics  may  be  (or  so  that  widows  are)  their  spoils  and  the 
fatherless  they  plunder.     The  infinitive  indicates  the  tendency  and  actual 
effect  of  their  conduct.     The  Septuagint  omits  the  preposition  and  governs 
judgment  by  the  verb  directly  (fxx>jw»ri;  xsietf  vru^^Sjk),     This  form  of  ex- 
pression frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  of  perverting  justice  or  doing  iiyustice 
(Deut.  xxvii.  19;' Lam.  iii.  25 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  6  ;  Dent.  xxvi.  19,  xxiv.  17; 
1  Sam.  viii.  8).     Nearly  allied  to  these,  in  form  and  meaning,  is  the  phrase 
to  turn  one  aside  in  judgment  (Prov.  xviii.  5)  or  in  the  gate,  as  the  place 
where  courts  were  held  in  eastern  towns  (Amos  v.  12),  or  with  an  ellipsis 
of  the  second  noun  to  tarn  the  person  aside,  t.  e.,  to  deprive  him  of  his 
right  by  &lse  judgment  (Mai.  iii.  5 ;  Isa.  xxix.  21),  or  with  an  ellipsis  of 
both  nouns  (ExodI  xxiii.  2).    But  the  phrase  here  used  is  to  turn  one  aside 
from  the  judgment,  and  seems  intended  to  express  not  so  much  the  idea  ox 
judging  wrongfully  as  that  of  refusing  to  judge  at  all.     '*  Verus  sensus  est 
ut  arceant  pauperes  a  judicio,  vel  efficiant  ut  cadant  causa**  (Calvin).    The 
same  charge  is  brought  against  the  rulers  of  Judah  in  chap.  i.  28.     The 
expression  of  my  people  intimates,  not  only  that  the  sufferers  were  IsraeliteSt 
but  that  they  sustained  a  peculiar  relation  to  Jehovah,  who  is  frequently 
described  in  Scripture  as  the  protector  of  the  helpless,  and  especially  of 

widows  and  orphans  (Ps.  Ixviii.  5).  The  second  verb  (^T2)  means  to  take 
away  by  violence,  and  may  here  be  understood  either  strictly,  or  figuratively 
in  the  sense  of  violating  justice,  as  the  Vulgate  expresses  it  (ut  vim  facerent 
causflB  humilinm). 

8.  The  wicked  rulers  are  themselves  addressed,  and  warned  of  an 
approaching  crisis,  when  they  must  be  deprived  of  all  that  they  now  glory 
in.  And  (though  you  are  now  powerful  and  rich)  what  will  you  do  in  the 
day  of  visitation,  and  in  the  ruin  (which)  shall  come  from  far  (though  all 
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may  appear  safe  at  home)  ?  To  vhom  will  you  flee  for  help^  and  when  will 
you  leave  your  glory  (for  safe  keepiog)  ?  The  questions  imply  negation,  as 
if  he  had  said,  You  can  do  nothing  to  protect  yourselves,  there  is  no  place 
of  conceahnent  for  your  glory.  Junius  and  Tremeilius  make  the  con- 
struction hypothetical — what  would  you  do  ? — to  whom  would  you  fly  ? — 
where  could  you  leave  '?  But  as  this  implies  that  the  contingency  alluded 
to  might  not  occur,  it  virtually  changes  a  threat  into  a  promise,  which 
would  here  be  out  of  place,  between  the  woe  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  1,  and 
the  menace  at  the  end  of  ver.  4.  By  the  day  of  visitation  Vitringa  under- 
stands a  day  of  inspection  and  examination ;  but  this  is  a  modem  or  a 
technical  meaning  of  the  term.  Cocceius  imderstands  by  the  phrase,  here 
and  elsewhere,  even  in  Ps.  viii.  5,  the  time  when  God  should  be  incarnate, 
and  literally  visit  his  people  as  a  man.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  day  (f  visitation  is  a  time  when  God  manifests  his  presence 
specially,  whether  in  mercy  or  in  wrath,  but  most  frequently  the  latter. 
ndCIK^  originally  signifies  a  noise  or  tumult,  and  is  therefore  peculiarly 
appropriate  to  the  ruin  caused  by  foreign  invasions,  such  as  those  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  which  appear  to  be  alluded  to.  K^in  pn"iSS  is 
properly  an  independent  clause — from  afar  it  shall  come^-hut  in  order  to 
conform  the  expression  to  our  idiom,  a  relative  may  be  supplied  as  in  the 
English  version.  The  /V  Kimchi  observes,  is  in  this  connection  simply 
equivalent  to  *r^.  The  idea  of  fleeinp;  for  help  is  expressed  by  the  same 
verb  and  noun  in  chap.  xx.  6.  By  "^133  we  are  not  simply  to  understand 
nobility  QIusculus,  Forerius,  Henderson) — or  wealth  (Clericus,  Lowth, 
Rosenmiiller) — much  less  the  gains  of  oppression  and  injustice  (Jarchi) — 
least  of  all  their  idols  (Hendewerk)  but  whatever  they  now  boasted  of  and 
trusted  in. 

4.  It  (your  glory)  does  not  bow  beneath  the  prisoners,  and  (yet)  they  shall 
fall  beneath  the  slain — i.  e.  if  they  do  not  bow  under  the  captives  they  shall 
fall  under  the  slain— or,  such  of  them  as  do  not  bow,  &c.  Beneath  may 
either  be  strictly  understood  as  meaning  under  their  feet,  or  simply  among 
them.  Junius  and  Piscator  understand  it  to  mean  lower  than  the  captives 
and  the  slain.  De  Dieu  and  Rosenmiiller  make  it  an  adverb  meaning 
down,  Ewald  explains  it  to  mean  instead  of,  in  the  place  or  quality  of, 
equivalent  to  as — as  captives  and  as  slain.  Cocceius' and  Umbreit  make 
the  first  clause  interrogative — does  he  not  bow  among  the  captives  ? 
Kimchi,  De  Dieu,  Gesenius,  and  De  Wette,  render  ^rh2  without  me,  i,  e. 
having  forsaken  me,  or  being  forsaken  by  me  (Junius) — without  my  inter- 
position. Some  make  it  mean  unless,  referring  to  what  goes  before — they 
can  do  nothing  but  bow,  kc.  (Ewald) — or  what  follows — unless  one  bow, 
&c.  they  shall  fall,  &c.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  Castalio  and  Clericus, 
take  ^n?3  in  the  sense  of  lest  or  that  not,  and  continue  the  construction 
from  the  preceding  verse— where  will  ye  leave  your  glory,  that  ye  bow  not, 
&c.  Luther  adopts  the  same  construction,  but  connects  VTQ  with  1133  in 
ver.  8.  Where  will  you  leave  your  glory,  that  it  bow  not  ?  Ac.  This 
agrees  well  with  Henderson's  explanation  of  1133  as  meaning  nobility  or 
chief  men,  which  would  account  also  for  the  change  to  the  plural  form  in 
1^B\  De  Dieu  makes  1*CX  and  D*51"in  the  subjects  of  the  verbs — taking 
rinn  as  an  adverb  meaning  down  or  beneath — '*  besides  that  the  captive 
sinks,  they  shall  fall  down  slain.**  Enobel  suggests,  as  a  possible  con- 
struction, that  yi3  may  mean  to  how  down  to  the  slaughter  as  in  chap. 
IxT.  12,  in  which  case  both  verbs  would  express  the  idea  of  a  violent  death. 
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On  the  wbule,  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  this  difficnit  and  mnch 
disputed  Terse  is  that  which  explains  it  as  a  solemn  declaration  that  their 
siory  and  especially  their  noble  chiefs  must  either  go  into  captintj  or  &11 
in  battle.  The  concluding  formula— /or  all  this  his  wrath  is  not  turned  hack 
and  still  hia  hand  is  stretched  out — again  snggests  the  fearful  thought  that 
all  these  accumulated  judgments  would  be  insulficient  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  sinner  or  appease  the  wrath  of  God. 

5.  The  Assyrian  is  now  distinctly  brought  into  riew,  as  the  instrument 
which  God  would  use  in  punishing  his  people.     But  instead  of  simply  eSQ' 
outing  this  task,  the  Assyrians  would  seek  their  own  ends  and  exceed  their 
commission,  and  for  this  they  must  themselves  be  punished.    The  Prophet 
begins  therefore  with  a  woe  against  them.     Woe  unto  Asshur  (the  Assyrian 
or  Assyria  itself),  the  rod  of  my  anger,  ami  the  staff  in  their  (the  Assyrians') 
hand  is  my  iwlitinntion,  /.  e,  its  instrument.     According  to  Kimchi,  ♦in  is 
merely  a  nxnp  \X^,  or  particle  of  calling,  by  which  God  sununons  the 
Assyrian  to  punish  Israel.     So  Munster  :  0  Assm-  (veni  ut  sis)  virga,  &c. 
It  is   also  rendered  0  by  Pagninus,  Montanus,  Forerius,  Vatablus,  and 
Calvin,  who  suggests,  however,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  an  expression  of 
grief  {(das'.)  on    God's  part,  at  the  necessity  of  punishing  his  people. 
Lowth  translates  it  Ho !  De  Wette  Ha  I    But  the  analogy  of  ver.  1  and 
the  subsequent  threatenings  are  decisive  in  favour  of  the  common  version. 
A  pronoun  of  the  second  person  is  supplied  after  MH  by  Clericus  (vae  vobis, 
Assyril),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  (wehe  dir,  Assyrien),  while  De  Dieu  supplies 
the  substantive  verb  after  ^VJ*X  (Hens  !  Assyria  est  virga,  &c.).     But  it  is 
simpler  to  connect  the  particle  as  usual  directly  with  the  noun,  as  in  the 
Septuagint  (oua/  * hccjoioii)  and  most  other  versions.    Junius,  Piscator,  and 
the  margin  of  the  English  Bible  give  to  the  second  vav  the  sense  of  for  or 
though^  which  is  needless  and  unauthorized.     The  Vulgate,  Aben  Ezra, 
Luther,  Calvin,  De  Dieu,  Vatablus,  and  Clericus,  take  Nin  as  a  demonstra- 
tive equivalent  to  hie,  ille,  ipse,  or  the  hke.     Pagninus,  Cocceius,  Schmi- 
dius,  Vitringa,  Eosenmiiller,  treat  it  as  a  relative  {the  rod  ichich),  and 
Gesenius  gives  the  same  sense,  by  supposing  an  ellipsis  of  12^,  and 
making  ^(^^  the  substitute  or  index  of  the  verb  to  be.     For  0T2  Seeker 
reads  DV3  {in  the  day  of  my  tcrath),  a  mere  conjecture.     The  preposition 
is  omitted  by  Luther  and  Clericus  (est  manus  eorum).     The  words  Kin 
UT2  are  rejected  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald  as  a  gloss,  on  the  ground  that  they 
render  the  two  clauses  inconsistent,  one  describing  Assyria  as  itself  the 
rod,  the  other  putting  a  rod  into  Assyria's  own  hand,  whereas  in  ver.  14 
Assyria  is  still  represented  as  the  rod  and  not  as  the  rod-bearer.    Hende- 
werk,  De  Wctte,  and  Knobel,  avoid  the  conclusion  by  connecting  ^&K  t33SS^ 
with  the  verb  to  be  supplied  in  the  second  clause — **  the  rod  of  my  anger 
and  the  staff  of  my  indignation,  it  is  in  their  hand."     But  in  ver.  24  (cf. 
chap.  ix.  8)  Assyria  reappears  as  a  rod-bearer,  and  the  chief  point  and  beauty 
of  the  verse  before  us  lie  in  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  representing  the 
Assyrian,  by  whose  rod  the  Israelites  were  smitten,  as  himself  a  mere  rod 
in  the  hand  of  God.     Such  emendations  are  as  puerile  in  taste  as  they  are 
inconsistent  with  the  favourite  German  canon,  that  the  harder  reading  is 
presumptively  the  true  one.    Any  school-boy  can  expound  the  hardest 
passage  in  the  classics  by  omitting  what  he  pleases  on  the  score  of  incon- 
cinnity.     The  disputed  words  are  retained  by  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Hende- 
werk,  De  Wette,  Umbreit,  Knobel.    According  to  Junius,  Uendewerk,  and 
De  Wette,  ^VT  is  governed  by  nt2D  (the  staff  is  in  their  band  of  my  indig- 
nation), and  SchmidiuSy  Clericus,  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius,  give  the 
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same  sense  by  repeating  n:2!D  before  ^Pt  (g.  d.  the  staff  in  their  hand  is 
the  staff  of  my  indignation).  The  Septnagint  connects  the  kst  word  of 
this  Terse  with  the  next  (Tr,v  o^^r^v  /mu  d«'otfrfX2. 

6.  Upon  (or  against)  an  impious  nation  (i.  e,  Israel,  including  Ephraim 
and  Jadah)  will  I  send  him  (the  Assyrians),  and  against  the  people  of  my 
wrath  (i,  e,  the  people  that  provokes  it,  and  deserves  it,  and  is  to  experi- 
ence it)  /  will  commission  him  (or  give  him  his  orders),  to  take  spoil  and  to 
seize  prey  (literally  to  spoil  spoil  and  to  prry  prey)^  and  to  place  (or  render) 
it  (the  people)  a  tramplinrj  (a  thing  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  a  common 
figure  for  extreme  degradation),  like  the  mire  of  streets.  See  the  same 
cumparison  in  chap.  v.  25,  and  Ps.  xviii.  43.  According  to  Cocceius,  the 
nso  of  the  word  ^^  in  application  to  Israel  implies  that  they  had  now  become 
gentiles  or  heathen.  But  the  word  seems  to  be  simply  used  as  a  poetical 
equivalent  to  CV.  On  the  meaning  of  ^^n,  tide  supra  chap,  ix  16.  Aben  Ezra, 
Lowth,  Gesenius,  and  others,  explain  people  of  my  wrath  as  meaning  simply 
the  people  at  whom  I  am  angry  ;  but  a  stronger  meaning  seems  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  form  of  the  expression  and  the  context.  Cocceius,  with  per- 
verse ingenuity,  refers  the  suffix  in  ''TTO,'^  to  cy,  which  could  not  take  it  in 
construction,  and  translates  the  phrase  populwn  excandesceutia  meum,  ifn- 
plying  that  they  were  (or  had  been)  his  people,  but  were  now  the  objects 
of  his  i^Tath.  The  Septuagint  changes  the  sense  by  omitting  ^n"t3y  (r^  ifj,^ 
Xaou).  The  true  sense  is  not  ill  expressed  in  the  paraphrase  of  Forerius, 
popuhtm  quern  duriter  tractare  decrevi.  Piscator  understands  by  ^jH  *13  the 
Jews  exclusively,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Henderson,  who  argues  from 
vers.  9-11,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  is  regarded  in  this  passage  as 
destroyed  already.  But,  as  Yitringa  had  before  observed,  the  Assyrians 
did  not  reduce  Judah  to  an  extreme  of  desolation,  and  in  Sennacherib's  in- 
vasion, Jerusalem,  though  pre-eminently  guilty,  was  unharmed.  Besides, 
the  connection  between  this  and  the  next  chapter  forbids  the  exclusive  re* 
ference  to  Judah. 

7.  The  Assyritm  is.  now  described  as  an  unconscious  instrument  in 
God's  hand,  and  as  entertaining  in  his  own  mind  nothing  but  ambitious  plans 
of  universal  conquest.  And  he  (Assyria  personified,  or  the  king  of  Assyria) 
not  so  will  think  (will  not  imagine  for  what  purpose  he  was  raised  up,  or 
will  not  intend  to  execute  my  will),  and  his  heart  not  so  will  think  (or 
purpose) ;  for  (on  the  contrary)  to  destroy  (is)  in  his  heart,  and  to  ait 
off  nations  not  a  fete,  i.  e.  by  a  litotes  common  in  Hebrew,  very  many  na- 
tions. According  to  Cocceius,  noi^  p  K7  (from  nO*T,  to  resemble)  means  he 
will  not  (or  does  not)  think  as  I  do.  But  the  sense  of  imagining  or  pur- 
posing appears  to  be  fully  justified  by  usage. 

8.  This  verse  introduces  the  proof  and  illustration  of  his  selfishness 
and  pride.  For  he  will  say  (or  giving  it  a  descriptive  form,  he  says)  are  not 
my  princes  altogetlier  kings,  or  at  tlie  same  time  kings,  mere  princes  with 
respect  to  me,  but  kings  as  to  all  the  world  besides  ?  By  exalting  his  tri- 
butary princes  or  the  nobles  of  his  court,  he  magnifies  himself  the  more. 
The  oriental  monarchs,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  affected  the 
title  of  Great  King  (Isa.  xxxvi.  4 ;  Hos.  viii.  10),  and  King  of  kings  (Ezek. 
zxvi.  7 ;  Dan.  ii.  87),  corresponding  to  the  Greek  fLiya>jit  ffaetXsrg,  ^cLCi>jiii; 

fiaet^uf,  and  the  Persian  »L*xA?Va  This  is  the  more  offensive  because 
such  titles  properly  belong  to  God  alone  (Ps.  xcv.  3  ;  Dan.  ii.  47,  viii.  25 ; 
Mat.  ▼.  85). 

9.  Having  boasted  of  his  princes,  he  now  boasts  of  his  achievements. 
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Is  not  Calno  like  Carchemish  ?    Have  they  not  been  equally  subdued  by 
me  ?     Or\s  not  Hammath  like  At-pad  ?     Or  is  not  Samaria  Jike  Damascus  f 
Similar  boastings  were  uttered  by  Rabshakeh  (chap,  xxxvi.  19,  20,  xxxriL  12, 
1 3).  These  conquests  were  the  more  remarkable  because  so  speedily  achieved,' 
and  because  the  Assyrians  had  before  confined  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.     All  the  towns  named  were  farther  north  than  Jerusalem  and  pro- 
bably commanded  the  navigation  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phnxtes.      Carchemish  was  a  fortified  town  on  an  islaifd  in  the  Euphrates, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chaboras,  called  by  the  Greeks  KtsxTjatof,  and  in  Latin 
Cercusium,     It  had  its  own  king  (Isa.  xxxvii.  18)  and  its  own  gods  (Isa. 
xxxvi.  19),  and  was  taken  by  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29).     Calno  was 
the  Ctesiphon  of  the  Greeks,  on^  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  opposite  Se- 
leucia.     It  is  identified  by  Kimchi  with  the  Calneh  of  Gen.  x.  10,  and  by 
Bochart  with  the  Canneh  of  Ezek.  xxvii.  28.     Hamath  was  a  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  Orontes,  the  mouth  of  which  river,  according  to  Keith  (Land  of  Is- 
rael, chap.  ii.  §  3),  is  the  entering  into  Hamath,  sometimes  mentioned  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Canaan  in  its  widest  extent  (Num.  xxsdv.  8 ;  Jos.  xiii. 
6).     It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Epfphania.     Abulfeda,  the  Arabian  his- 
torian, reigned  there  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     It  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  having  about  100,000  in- 
habitants.    Arpady  another  town  of  Syria,  near  Hamath,  with  which  it  is 
several  times  named.     Junius  and  Paulus  regard  it  as  the  name  of  a  region. 
Grotius,  Doderlein,  and  others,  confound  it  with  Anad  in  Phenicia  (Gen. 
X.  8)  ;  but  none  of  the  ancient  versions  do  so,  and  1  is  not  interchangeable 
with  9.     It  is  mentioned  last  in  Jer.  xlix.  23,  and  is  probably  no  longer  in 
existence.     According  to  Jerome,  there  were  two  Hamaths,  one  the  same 
with  Epiphania,  the  other  with  Antioch,  the  Hamath  Rabba  of  Amos  vi.  2. 
Vitringa  supposes  the  Hamath  here  mentioned  to  be,  not  the  Epiphania,  but 
the  Emesa  (or  Emissa)  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.     The  latest  au- 
thorities are  all  in  favour  of  the  other  explanation.     According  to  Jarchi, 
the  Assyrian  in  this  verse  is  still  boasting  of  his  tributaries — ''  as  the  sons  of 
Carchemish  are  princes  and  rulers,  so  are  those  of  Calno  ** — which  is  alto- 
gether arbitrary.     The  Targum,  followed  by  Aben  Ezra,  Calvin,  and  Gill, 
refers  the  questions  of  this  verse  to  the  future.     Shall  not  Calno  be  as 
Carchemish  1  t. «.  as  I  have  subdued  Carchemish,  shall  I  not  in  Hke  manner 
subdue  Calno  ?    But  the  great  majority  of  writers  understand  the  passage  as 
explained  above,  although  they  differ  in  the  form  of  their  translations. 
Some  adhere  strictly  to  the  form  of  the  original  without  supplying  anything 
(Yulgate,  Calvin,  Cocceius,  Titringa).     Some  supply  the  present  of  the 
verb  to  be  (Luther,  Piscator,  Clericus,  Lowth,  Barnes,  Henderson,  Ewald, 
Knobel).     Some  introduce  another  verb — shall  it  not  perish  (Aben  Ezra) — 
did  it  not  happen  (ging's  nicht  ?     Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Umbreit). 
J.  D.  MichaelLS  omits  the  interrogation,  and  the  Peshito  substitutes  behold  ! 
— K7  DX,  as  usual,  continues  the  interrogative  introduced  by  ^Sl  (Nordhei- 
mer,  §  1090,  4,  a).    It  is  most  exactly  rendered  or  not  (oder  nicht),  by 
Hendewerk,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit — less  exactly,  as  a  simple  interrogative 
without  negation,  by  Luther,  Lowth,  Barnes,  and  Henderson — as  a  negative 
interrogation,  but  without  expressing  DK,  by  ELitzig  and  Vitringa — ^as  a 
mere  disjunctive  (oder)  by  Gesenius. 

10.  As  my  hand  hath  found  (t.  e.  reached  and  seized)  the  idol-kingdoms 
(worshippers  of  idols) — and  their  images  (Anglice,  whose  images  were  more) 
than   (those  of)  Jerusalem  and  Samaria — -the  apodosis  of  the  sentence 
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follows  in  the  next  Terse.     Barnes  explains  found  as  meaning  found  them 
helpless;  and  J.  H.  Michaelis,/(mn(i  strength  to  subdue  them;  both  which 
are  forced  and  arbitrarr.     Geseoius,  Manrer,  Umbreit,  suppose  it  to  mean 
struck^  as  an  axroxvjinds  the  mark;  but  this  idea  is  rather  implied  than  ex- 
pressed, both  hero  and  in  Ps.  xxi.  9,  1  Sam.  xxiii.  17.     The  ideas  nator- 
ally  suggested  are  those  of  detecting  and  reaching.     The  original  import  of 
?v>^  is  retained  in  translation  by  Cocceius  and  Vitringa  (regna  nihili),  both 
of  whom  however  understand  it  to  mean  idols.     The  singular  form  is  re- 
tained by  Thcodotion  (roD  u6'm/u,v),  the  Vulgate  (regna  idoli),  and  Umbreit 
(des  Gotzen).     Ewald  renders  the  whole  phrase  Gotzen- Ldndtr.     Cocceius 
supposes  that  in  using  this  expression,  the  king  of  Assyria  is  made  to  speak 
rather  in  the  person  of  a  Jew  than  in  his  own  (pro  eo  quod  requirebat 
rh  v^icrov  personae»  substituitur  quod  requirit  Veritas  rei).     Grotius  under- 
stands him  to  express  contempt  of  these  foreign  gods  as  in  their  nature 
inferior  to  his  own;  but  the  reference  is  rather  to   their  having  proved 
unable  to  protect  their  votaries.     The  heathen  nations  of  antiquity  do  not 
seem  to  have  denied  the  real  existence  and  divinity  of  one  another's  gods, 
but  merely  to  have  claimed  superior  honours  for  their  own. — Instead  of  the 
comparative  sense  thany  the  Vulgate  gives  to  P  its  local  sense  oifrom  (de), 
which  seems  to  mean  that  the  idols  of  the  kingdoms  were  derived  n:om 
Israel,  a  fact  which  Jarchi  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  though  not  only  un- 
supported but  directly  contradicted  by  all  histoiy.    Vatablus  gives  the  same 
construction  but  refers  the  words,  with  less  improbability,  to  the  inferior 
and  dependent  towns  of  Israel,  as  having  learned  idolatry  from  the  royal 
cities.     On  the  whole,  however,  though  the  sentence  is  at  best  obscure,  the 
most  satisfactory  construction,  both  in  a  grammatical  and  histoncal  point  of 
view,  is  that  adopted  by  the  great  majority  of  writers,  not  excepting  the 
most  learned  of  the  Habbins,  David  Eimchi,  and  which  takes  P  as  a  par- 
ticle of  comparison.     Kimchi  and  Calvin  govern  Sa::'.ana  and  Jerusalem 
directly  by  the  preposition  ;  most  other  writers  repeat  images  before  them. 
The  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  expressed  in  the  original ;  those  versions 
are  too  definite  which  render  it  more  numerous,  more  precious,  or  more 
powerful,  as  all  these  particulars  may  be  included^    The  second  clause 
is  parenthetical,  and  disturbs  the  structure  of  the  sentence  by  leaving  the 
comparison,  with  which  it  opens,  incomplete,  although  the  remainder  is 
sufficiently  implied  in  the  parenthesis  itself.  As  my  hand  hath  found  the  idol' 
kingdoms  [so  shall  it  find  Samaria  and  Jerusalem],   This,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  natural  apodosis,  is  formerly  excluded  but  substantially  supplied  by  the 
last  clause  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands.    As  if  he  had  said,  "  Since  my  hand 
has  found  the  idol-kingdoms  whose  images  exceeded  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Samaria,  much  more  shall  it  find  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  themselves."    But 
instead  of  protasis  without  an  apodosis,  Gesenius  and  Maurer  describe  the 
sentence  as  a  double  protasis  with  one  apodosis.     *' As  my  hand  has  found 
the  idol-kingdoms  (whose  images  exceeded  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Samaria), 
and  as  I  have  done  to  Samaria  itself,  shall  I  not,  &c"    This  supposes 
Samaria  to  be  regarded,  even  in  ver.  10,  as  already  conquered. 

11.  Shall  I  not,  as  I  haw  done  to  Samaria  and  to  her  idols,  so  do  to 
Jerusalem  and  her  godsf  The  interrogative  participle,  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  second  verb,  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  in 
order  to  give  prominence  to  its  interrogative  form,  which  involves  an  affir- 
mation of  the  strongest  kind.  This  effect  is  wholly  neutralized  by  rendering 
Wn  muck  more  (^sctiioit),  furthermore  (Hendewerk),  yes  (Ewald),  or  behold 
(Gesenius,  Hitzig).     Because  an  interrogative  construction  is  employed  in 
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Hebrew  where  in  other  tongues  a  simple  exclamation  would  be  used,  it  jq^- 
not  follow  that  the  one  can  be  substituted  for  the  other  withoixt  doin 
violence  to  the  usage  and  genius  of  the  language.     The  facts  alleged  by 
Gesenius  (in  his  Thesaurus,   s.  v.),  that  N^n,  as  used  in  the  Boois  of 
Kings,  is  generally  changed  in  Chronicles  to  ^^'^,  and  that  the  Sepfnagfnt 
frequently  translates  the  former  /5oy,  may  prove  a  change  of  idiomatic  nsa^e 
but  cannot  change  the  meaning  of  X"?n  itself,  or  make  that  meaning  \%ss 
acceptable  to  every  unsophisticated  taste  than  the  arbitraiy  substitute  pro- 
posed.   Still  more  objectionable  is  the  omission  of  N^n  altogether.    Luther, 
Vitringa,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  give  the  verb  in  this  interrogation,  a  sub- 
junctive form, — ma}j^  miglUj  could,  or  should  I  not  do/    It  is  best,  however, 
to  retain  the  simple  futm-e,  as  most  wiiters  do. — The  English  Version  and 

some  others  use  the  same  word  to  translate  n^^^X  and  n*3Vy,  which  are  in 
fact  synonymous,  although  the  latter  signifies  originally  trouble,  sorrow,  with 
reference  perhaps  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  image  worship  on  the  worshippers. 
The  two  words  are  differently  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  (p^s/soTo/^jro/;, 
f/ow/.c/;),  the  Vulgate  (idolis,  simulacris),  the  Targum,  Junius,  Vitringa, 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  Lowth  (idols,  images). 

12.  To  the  boastfal  speech  of  the  AssjTian  succeeds  a  prediction  of  his 
fate.     Although  he  had  been  suffered  to  proceed  so  far,  and  would  be 
suffered  to  proceed  still  further,  in  the  work  of  subjugation,  till  he  reached 
the  very  verge  of  Zion  and  the  portals  of  Jerusalem ;  God  had  determined 
that  the  work  should  go  no  further,  but  be  there  cut  short  by  the  infliction 
of  a  signal  vengeance  on  the  selfishness  and  pride  of  the  invader.     And  it 
shall  he  (t.  e.  the  end  of  all  his  glorying  shall  be)  iliat  the  Lord  will  cut  all 
his  work  short  at  mount  Zion  and  at  Jerusalem,     (Yes,  even  there)  xoill  1 
visit  (i.  e.  manifest  my  presence  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment)  on 
the  fruit  (or  outward  esdiibition)  of  the  greatness  of  heart  (/.  e.  arrogance 
and  pride)  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  on  the  o:\tentation  (or  display)  of 
his  loftiness  of  eyes  (or  looks,  a  common  Scriptural  expression  for  great 
haughtiness.     His  work  may  mean  the  Assyrian's  work  of  conquest,  or 
the  Lord's  own  work  of  punishment,  in  reference  either  to  Assyria  or 
Israel.     Either  of  these  senses  may  be  preferred  without  effect  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence.     By  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib*s  army,  God 
may  be  said  to  have  cut  short  the  work  of  that  invader,  or  to  have  cut  short 
his  own  work  by  accomplishing  his  purpose  of  destruction,  or  to  have  cut 
short  his  own  work  of  punishing  his  people,  by  relieving  them  from  danger. 
The  last  of  these  senses  may,  however,  be  retained,  and  yet  the  general 
meaning  of  the  first  clause  wholly  altered,  as  is  actually  done  by  nearly  all 
interpreters,  who  take  ^9  in  the  sense  of  when,  and  read  the  clause  as  it  is 
rendered  in  the  English  Bible.     It  shall  come  to  pass,  ichen  the  Lord  hath 
performed  his  ichole  work  on  mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem,  that  I  iciU  punish    . 
&c.,  i.e,  the  instrument  of  punishment  shall  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  has 
done  its  work.     According  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  the  completion  of 
God's  work  upon  mount  Zion  is  a  previous  condition  of  his  punishing 
Assyria ;  according  to  the  other,  the  completion  and  the  punishment  are 
one  and  the  same  thing.     The  former  interpretation  is  that  unanimously 
given  by  all  writers  known  to  me,  excepting  Hitzig,  who  adopts  a  singular 
construction  of  his  own,  disregarding  ^e  accents  and  connecting  in  mount 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  with  the  second  clause.      He  gives  to  ^3,  however, 
like  the  rest,  its  more  unfrequent  sense  of  wlien,  whereas  the  first  interpre- 
tation above  stated  makes  it  as  usual  equivalent  to  on.      The  principal 
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objection  to  this  new  constrnction,  next  to  the  great  weight  of  aathoiitj 
against  it,  is  the  meaning  which  it  pnts  upon  the  preposition  before  Zion 
and  JerusaUm.  This,  it  is  said,  can  only  mean  uithin  the  walls,  and  can- 
not therefore  have  respect  to  the  destmction  of  the  host  without.  Bat  the 
preposition  sometimes  denotes  mere  proximity,  even  when  prefixed  to  nouns 
denotmg  place,  e.g.  \^2  at  the  fonntain,  1  Sam.  xxix.  1,  "^33  in22  by  the 
river  of  Chebar,  Ezek.  x.  15,  and  2iy  "nV2  at  the  rock  Oreb,  in  this  very 
chapter,  ver.  26.  (See  Gesenias*8  Thesaams,  tom.  i.  p.  172.)  To  the 
common  explanation  it  may  be  objected  that  yV3^  does  not  mean  simply  to 
finish,  bat  to  finish  abruptly  or  cat  short  (Isa.  xxxviii.  12 ;  Job.  vi.  9), 
which  is  certainly  not  so  appropriate  to  the  deliberate  execution  of  a  par- 
pose  as  to  its  sadden  interraption.  It  is  trae  that  according  to  Cocceios, 
Vitringa,  and  Gesenias  (in  Thesaaro),  there  is  an  allasion  to  the  weaver's 
catting  oat  the  web  when  it  is  finished ;  bat  there  seems  to  be  no  satficient 
groand  for  this  assertion.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Gesenias  translate  *TpfiK  as 
a  third  person,  which  removes  the  appearance  of  grammatical  irregalarity, 
bat  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  strict  adherence  to  the  form  of  the  original, 
which,  when  attainable,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  version,  bat  in 
point  of  utility  and  taste.  In  this  case  the  enallage  is  highly  emphatic — 
"  the  Lord  will  cut  short" — ^yes,  "  I  will  visit."  There  is  the  same  objec- 
tion to  the  gratuitous  omission  of  ^^^l  by  Luther,  Clericus,  Piscator,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Henderson,  and  Ewald.  That  phrase  is  not  an 
idiomatic  pleonasm,  or  intended  to  determine  the  futurity  of  what  directly 
follows — but  an  emphatic  clause  connecting  this  verse  with  the  one  before 
it— ^.  d.  such  are  the  boasts  and  such  the  expectations  of  Assyria,  hit  it 
shall  bey  i.  e.  the  end  shall  be,  the  end  of  all  this  glorying  and  of  all  these 
threats  shall  be,  that  the  Lord  icill  cut  shorty  &c.  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  singu- 
lar in  giving  to  the  verb  TpCX  the  sense  of  looking  doicn  upon  (wird  er 
herabblicken).  Here,  as  in  chap  ix.  8,  greatness  of  heart  is  a  temper  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  lowly  in  heart  and  the />oor  in  spirit,  who  are  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  peculiarly  acceptable  to  God  (Mat.  v.  8 ;  xi.  29). 
According  to  Henderson,  there  is  an  implied  antithesis  between  the  looks 
considered  as  the  leaves  and  the  actions  as  the/rt/i7  of  the  same  tree,  all 
which  is  more  ingenious  than  natural.  Gesenius  and  Maurer  seem  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  niN&n  to  mere  ostentation  and  parade ;  but  it  is 
best  to  take  it  in  a  wider  sense,  as  including  all  the  outward  manifestations 
of  an  arrogant  spirit. 

18.  The  Assyrian  is  again  introduced  as  speaking,  and  as  arrogating  to 
himself  the  two  most  necessary  qualities  of  a  successful  ruler,  to  wit,  energy 
and  wisdom,  military  prowess  and  political  sagacity.  The  last  clause  gives 
the  proofs  of  the  assertion  in  the  first,  and  mentions  three  things  which  the 
boasters  had  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure,  political  arrangements,  money,  and 
men.  For  he  saith  (in  heart  and  life,  if  not  in  words)  by  the  strength  oj  my 
Jown)  hand  I  have  done  (all  this),  and  by  my  (own)  wisdom,  for  I  am  wise 
[as  well  as  strong),  and  (in  the  exercise  of  these  two  attributes)  I  remove 
tfie  bounds  of  tJie  nations,  and  rob  their  hoards,  and  bring  down,  like  a  mighty 
man  (as  I  am),  the  inhabitants.  J.  H.  Michaelis  takes  ^n^E^*y  in  the  sense 
of  making  gain  or  profit,  as  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  4 ;  but  it  is  better  to  translate 
it,  /  have  done,  and  understand  it  as  referring  to  the  series  of  successes 
just  before  enumerated. — Cocceius  and  Vitringa  make  the  next  clause 
mean,  it  is  through  my  wisdom  that  1  have  acted  prudently,  a  construction 
far  inferior,  in  simplicity  and  strength,  to  the  obvious  and  common  one 
proposed  above.    The  removing  of  the  bounds  appears  to  be  explained 
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in  the  Targnm  as  deflcriptire  of  his  eonqaering  progress  from  one  pro- 
TOce  to  another  (M^HD?  feCnoo) ;  bnt  the  tme  sense  is  the  more  speeifio 
one  of  destrojiDg  the  distinctions  between  nations  by  incorporation  in  a 
single  empire.  on^niTny  is  yarioosly  rendered  by  the  Septaagint  (r^v 
teyjt9  a\iTon\  Jonias  (instmctissima  loca  eomm),  and  Cocceins  (et  fiza 
eoram)i  bat  according  to  its  etymology  denotes  things  laid  up  or 
kept  in  store  for  fatore  use;  hence  treasures,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  their  being  hoarded.  The  £eri  "^^33  for  T3X3  is  mmecessary,  as 
the  3  in  the  latter  is  a  caph  veritaiis,  denoting  comparison,  not  with  some- 
thing wholly  different,  bat  to  the  class  to  which  the  thing  itself  belongs. 
Thns  liks  a  mighty  man  does  not  imply  that  the  person  spoken  of  was  not 
of  that  description,  bnt  that  he  was — **  like  a  mighty  man  or  hero  as  I  am.*' 
As  the  primaiy  meaning  of  3C^  is  to  sit,  some  writers  explain  W*2'S^  as 
meaning  those  who  sit  on  high  (Yulgate,  J.  D.  Michaelis),  or  on  thrones 
(Gesenius,  Hendewerk,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Enobel),  and  ^n*T")in  in  the  sense 
of  displacing  or  dethroning.  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  departing 
from  the  less  poetical  bat  more  flEimiliar  sense,  inhabitants  and  bringing 
down,  i.e,  subduing. 

14.  The  rapidity  and  ease  of  the  Assyrian  conquests  is  expressed  by  a 
natural  and  beautifol  comparison.  In  seizing  on  the  riches  of  the  nations, 
the  conqueror  had  encountered  no  more  dSficulty  than  if  he  had  been 
merely  taking  eggs  from  a  forsaken  nest,  without  even  the  impotent  resist- 
ance which  the  bird,  if  present,  might  have  offered,  by  its  cries  and  by  the 
flapping  of  its  wings.  My  hand  has  found  (i.e,  reached  and  seized)  the 
strength  (or  more  specifically,  the  pecuniary  strength,  the  vealth)  of  the 
nations,  and  like  the  gathering  of  (or  as  one  gathers)  eggs  forsaken,  so  hare  I 
gatliered  all  the  eartJi  (t.0.  all  its  inhabitants  and  their  possessions),  ane< 
there  was  none  that  moved  a  wing,  or  opened  a  mouth,  or  chirped, — ^The 
present  form,  which  Hendewerk  adopts  throughout  the  verse,  is  equally 
grammatical,  but  less  in  keeping  with  the  context,  which  seems  to  represent 
the  speaker  as  describing  not  his  habits  but  his  past  exploits.     Clericus 

renders  ^^n  by  moenia,  as  being  the  strength  or  defences  of  a  beseiged  city, 
and  the  Yulgate  takes  it  as  an  abstract  meaning  strength  itself,  which  is  its 
primary  import ;  but  interpreters  are  generally  agreed  in  giving  it  the  more 
specific  sense  of  wealth,  or  strength  derived  from  property,  an  idea  which 
seems  to  be  more  fully  expressed  by  our  word  substance.  The  meaning  of 
Q^Dy  is  here  again  obscured  in  the  English  Version  by  the  use  of  the 
singular  form  people,  for  which  Lowth  has  substituted  peoples,  thereby  con- 
veying the  true  sense  of  the  original,  but  at  the  same  time  violating  the 
prevalent  usage  of  the  English  language.  Hitzig  gives  to  >  ^^  the  sense 
of  reaching  after ;  but  according  to  usage  and  the  common  judgment  of  in- 
terpreters, the  particle  is  here  a  mere  connective  of  the  verb  and  object. 
The  infinitive  construction  ^DK3  is  expressed  in  the  passive  form  by  the 
Yulgate  (sicut  colliguntur),  Calvin,  Clericus,  and  Yitringa,  and  as  a  verb  of 
the  first  person  by  Junius  (quasi  redperem),  and  Cocceius  (quasi  auferrem), 
bnt  as  an  indefinite  construction  by  Luther  (wie  man  aufinifil),  and  most 
modem  writers.  The  pronoun  before  ^HfiDK  is  omitted  in  some  versions 
as  unnecessary  to  the  sense,  hut  it  is  for  that  very  reason  emphatic,  and 
adds  to  the  boastful  tone  of  the  Assyrian's  language.  Fiirst  and  Ewald 
follow  some  of  the  Babbins  in  making  ^"f^,  which  is  elsewhere  intransitive, 
agree  with  V^  (fiatterden  Fliigels),  which  is  itself  construed  adverbially  by 
Calvin  (qui  abigeret  al&)  and  Cocceius  (divagans  ala).     The  construction  of 
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l|VD^  as  a  genmd  by  Gerieiu  (ad  pipiendmn),  and  GesenioB  (zmn  Gezirp)^ 
is  a  needless  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original.    The  word  peeped 
(pipio)  osed  in  the  English  Version  is  not. only  obsolete,  bat  liable  to  be 
conifonnded  with  another  of  like  form  from  another  root    (See  Richardson's 
English  Dictionary,  vol.  i.  p.  1488.)    The  terms  of  the  last  clause  may  be 
understood  as  haying  reference  to  young  birds ;  but  in  that  case  there  are 
two  distinct  comparisons  confusedly  mingled  in  one  sentence.    In  either 
case  the  language  is  designed  to  be  descriptive  of  entire  non-resistance  to 
the  progress  of  the  Assyrian  conquests,  and  although  designedly  exagger- 
ated in  expression,  agrees  well  with  the  historical  statements,  not  only  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  of  Cte8ias,Berosus,  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Justin,  and  Trogus.. 
15.  Yet  in  all  this  the  Assyrian  was  but  an  instrument  in  God*s  hsmd, 
and  his  proud  self-confidence  is  therefore  as  absurd  as  if  an  axe,  or  a  saw, 
or  a  rod,  or  a  staff,  should  exalt  itself  above  the  person  wielding  it.    Shall 
the  axe  glorify  itself  above  tlie  (person)  hewing  vcith  it  ?     Or  shall  the  saw 
magnify  itself  above  the  (person)  handling  it?     (This  is  indeed)  like  a 
rod's  melding  those  who  wield  it,  like  a  staff*s  lifting  (that  which  is)  no  wood 
(viz.  a  man).     The  idea  is  not  merely  that  of  boastful  opposition  but  of 
preposterous  inversion  of  the  true  relation  between  agent  and  instroment, 
between  mind  and  matter. — The  potential  form  may  or  can  the  axe  (Luther, 
Glericus,  J.  D.  Michaelis),  and  the  present  form  does  the  axe  (Gesenius, 
Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  De  Wette,  Ewald),  although  not  incorrect,  are  less 
emphatic  than  the  future  proper,  shall  the  axe  glorify  itself?  t.  e.  shall  it 
be  suffered  so  to  do  ?    Would  not  such  assumption,  if  it  were  possible,  be 
intolerable  ?    Barnes  corrects  the  common  version  by  omitting  Uie  reflexive 
pronoun  after  boast;  but  '^tlV  does  not  simply  mean  to  use  boastful 
language,  but  by  boasting  to  exalt  one's  self  in  comparison  with  others 

(Judges  vii.  2).  The  preposition  ?V  therefore  does  not  mean  merely  in  Hie 
presence  of  (Hitzig),  nor  even  against  (English  Bible),  but  should  have  its 
proper  sense  of  over  or  above.  Lowth,  Barnes,  and  Henderson  omit  the  or 
before  the  second  question,  perhaps  because  the  English  Bible  gives  it  in 
italics ;  but  the  Hebrew  word  has  often  a  disjunctive  meaning,  when  pre- 
ceded in  construction  by  the  common  interrogative  particle.  A  figurative 
sense  is  put  upon  ^"l^n^  by  Luther  (trotzen),  Gesenius  (brlistet),  and  the 
later  German  writers ;  but  the  literal  version  magnify  itself  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  and  retains  the  precise  form  of  the  original,  ^^^n  is  variously 
rendered  draw  (Septuagmt,  Vulgate),  shake  Calvin),  guide  (Cocceius),  move 
(Glericus),  &c.  The  essential  idea  is  that  of  motion,  determined  and 
qualified  by  the  nature  of  the  thing  moved.  The  Hebrew  verb  is  specially 
appropriated  to  denote  the  handling  or  wielding  of  a  tool  or  implement 
(Deut  xxiii.  25,  xxviii.  5 ;  Exod.  xx.  25).  Piscator,  Gataker,  and  others  take 
the  3  before  the  verbs  of  the  last  clause  as  a  specification  of  time — when  one 
shakes  a  rod  or  when  a  staff  is  lifted  up — ^but  this  construction,  although 
not  ungrammatical,  introduces  several  very  harsh  ellipses.  A  writer 
quoted  by  Yatablus  takes  the  double  3  as  the  sign  of  a  comparison,  as — sOy 
Sut  this  wpuld  be  comparing  a  thing  merely  with  itself.  Most  interpreters 
follow  the  Septuagint  version  in  rendering  the  particle  as  if.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  sense,  but  the  precise  construction  is  like  the  lifting  of  a  staff, 
not  in  the  passive  sense  of  being  lifted  {ig  &f  rtg  a^  idpioi),  but  in  Ihe 
active  one  of  lifting  something  else,  like  a  rod's  lifting  those  who  lift  it. 
The  construction  which  makes  HM  a  preposition  meaning  in  the  power  of, 
dependent  on,  is  arbitrary  in  itself  and  does  not  yield  so  good  a  sense. 
The  Vulgate,  the  Peshito,  and  the  English  Version,  give  Q^")*^  a  reflexive 
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:8en8e»  and  either  read  ^V  for  HK,  or  take  the  latter  in  the  sense  of  dgdirui, 
as  CalTin  and  Piseator  do.     The  margin  of  the  English  Bible  gives  another  * 
■Tersion,  which  is  that  of  Jonios  and  Cocceins,  and  the  one  now  commonly 
adopted  as  the  simplest  and  most  natural. — Gesenios,  Hitzig,  Do  Wette, 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  Enobel,  make  ranD  a  pluralis  majestaticus  designed  to 
enhance  the  contrast  between  mind  and  matter.    It  is  much  more  natnraU 
however,  to  explain  it  as  a  ploral  proper,  as  is  done  by  Maurer,  Hende- 
werk,  and  Henderson. — As  examples  of  misplaced  ingenuity  I  add,  that 
J.  D.  Michaelis  (in  his  Notes  for  the  Unlearned)  explains  ^^^  aa  the  stock 
or  handle  in  distinction  from  the  iron  of  the^axe  or  saw,  and  ihat'Be  Dieu 
proposes  to  take  Dnn  as  the  plural  of  "^n,  a  mountain — *  *  as  if  the  staff 
were  mountains ,  not  a  piece  of  wood  '* — a  construction  wkicb  is  not  only 
forced,  but  inconsistent  with  the  strict  correspondence  of  ^^3n3  ^Ljxd,  Qnns 
The  same  objection  Hes  against  Forerius*s  construction  of  the  last  clause— 1 

"  as  if  the  lifting  of  a  staff  (were)  not  (the  lifting  of)  a  pUce  of  voodJ"* 

Junius,  Cocceius,  and  most  later  writers,  understand  IT"^^  as  a  peculiar 
idiomatic  compound  (like  ^^"J<^  and  ^^^  Dent,  xxxii.  21,  ^^rvh  and 

D"^^^  Isa.  Txxi.  8,  comp.  Jer.  t.  7),  meaning  that  which  is  veiy  far  from 
being  wood,  of  an  opposite  nature  to  wood,  i.  e,  according  to  Cocceius  and 
Henderson,  Ood  himself,  but  more  correctly  man^  since  the  case  supposed 
is  that  of  a  man  brandishing  a  rod  or  staff,  the  relation  between  them  being 
merely  used  to  illtutrate  that  between  JeboTah  and  Assyria,  considered  as 
his  instrument.     The  last  clause  of  this  verse  has  not  only  been  veiy  yari- 
ously  explained  by  modem  writers,  but  given  great  difficulty  to  the  old 
translators,  as  appears  from  their  inconsistent  and  unmeaning  versions  of  it. 
16.  Tlierefore  (on  account  of  this  impious  self-confidence),  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  will  send  upon  his  fat  ones  leanness,  and  under  his  glory  shall 
burn  a  burning  like  tJie  burning  of  fire.     The  accumulation  of  divine  names 
calls  attention  to  the  source  of  the  threatened  evil,  and  reminds  the 
Assyrian  that  Jehovah  is  -the  only  rightful  Sovereign  and  the  God  of  Battles. 
This  combination  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  even  here  above  fifty  manu- 
scripts and  twelve  printed  editions  read  '^'ii^''  for  ^^*T^(,  and  thereby  assimilate 
the  form  of  expression  to  that  used  in  chap.  i.  24,  iii.  1,  x.  88,  xix.  5.     This 
emendation  is  approved  by  Lowth,  Ewald,  and  Henderson,  who  says  that 
« in  consequence  of  Jewish  superstition,  the  divine  name  has  been  tam- 
pered with  by  some  copyist."     It  is  much  more  probable,  however,  that  an 
unusual  form  was  exchanged  for  a  common  one  in  a  few  <;opies,  than  that 
Jewish  superstition  tampered  with  the  divine  name  in  a  single  place,  and 
•   left  it  untouched  in  at  least  four  others. — Gesenius  and  De  Wette  use  the 
present  form  sends;  but  in  a  case  of  threatening,  the  future  proper  is  fiEur 
more  appropriate.     This  particular  form  of  the  Hebrew  verb  is  often  used 
with  the  same  preposition  to  denote  the  infliction  of  penal  sufferings.     The 
best  translation,  therefore,  is  not  send  among  but  send  upon,  implying  the 
action  of  a  higher  power  (compare  Ezek.  vii.  8  and  v.  7).     Hitzig  regards 
V^Dfi^  as  an  abstract  meaning/a/nes9M  or  fatness,  and  Cocceius,  Yitnnga, 
and  J.  H.  Michaelis  translates  it  by  a  plural  neuter  (pinguia)  meaning  ftt 
things  or  parts  ;  Ewald  more  explicitly,  hisftu  limbs  ;  which  supposes  an 
allusion  to  a  body.     Most  interpreters,  however,  understand  it  as  an  epithet 
of  persons  (fiit  ones),  as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  81,  viz.,  the  Assyrian  warriors  or 
their  chiefs,  so  called  as  being  stout  and  lusty.     The  sending  of  leanness 
upon  them  seems  to  be  a  figure  for  the  reduction  of  their  strength,  with  or 
without  allusion  to  the  health  of  individuals.     Some  suppose  an  exclusive 
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reference  to  the  slaughter  of  Sexmacherib's  army,  others  a  more  general  one 
«  to  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power.  Both  are  probably  included,  the  first 
as  one  of  the  most  striking  indications  of  the  last.  By  glory  we  are  not  to 
understand  the  splendid  drass  of  the  Assyrian  soldiers  (Jarehi),  nor  the  army 
(^tringa),  nor  Uie  great  men  of  the  army  or  the  empire  (Lowth),  nor  the  • 
glorying  or  boasting  of  the  king  (Eimchi),  bat  magnificence  and  greatness 
in  the  general,  civil  and  militaiy,  moral  and  material.  The  preposition 
ruin  may  either  mean  instead  of,  in  exchange  for  (Peshito),  or  in  the  place 
off  t.  e,  in  the  place  occupied  by  Junius),  or  Hterally  under,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  true  sense,  as  it  agrees  best  wiih  the  figure  of  a  fire,  which  is  tiiien 
described  as  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  the  splendid  fiibric,  wiUi  a  view  to  its 
more  complete  destruction. — ^Luther,  Calvin,  the  English  Version,  and  some 
others,  make  *YP^ '  a  transitive  verb  meaning  to  kindle  and  agreeing  with 
Jehovah,  or  the  king  of  Assyria ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  where  it  occurs 
it  is  intransitive,  and  is  so  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  (ardebit)  and  the  recent 
writers,  agreeing  with  *Tp^,  which  is  not  here  an  infinitive,  though  so  ex- 
phuned  by  Cocceius  (ardebit  ardendo),  but  a  noun.  Cocceius  is  singular  in 
supposing  that  this  last  clause  is  descriptive  of  the  rage  and  spite  excited  in 
Sennacherib  by  his  first  repulse  from  Judah.  Other  interpreters  regard  it 
as  descriptive  of  the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  army,  as  caused  by  a  bum- 
ing  disease  or  pestilential  fever  (Junius,  J.  H.  MichaeHs,  J.  D.  Michaelis) 
—others  more  naturally  as  a  lively  figure  for  the  suddenness,  completeness, 
and  rapidity  of  the  destruction,  without  direct  allusion  to  the  means  or  cause 
(Calvin,  Clericus,  Vitringa,  Bosenmiiller,  Barnes,  Henderson).  Gesenius, 
who  excludes  any  special  reference  to  Sennacherib's  army,  understands  by 
the  fire  here  described  the  flames  of  war  in  general. 

17.  And  the  light  of  Israel  shall  he  for  a  fire  (t.  e,  shall  become  one,  or 
shall  act  as  one),  and  his  Holy  One  for  a  flame,  and  it  shall  hum  and  devour 
his  (the  Assyrian's)  thorns  and  hriers  in  one  day  (i. «.  in  a  very  short  time). 
— ^IIM  always  denotes  light,  literal  or  figurative.  In  the  places  cited  by 
Barnes  (chap.  xliv.  16,  xlvii.  14  ;  Ezek.  v.  2),  the  idea  of  ^r^  is  denoted 
by  a  cognate  but  district  form  ("^K).  According  to  Jarehi,  the  Light  of 
Israel  is  the  Law  of  God,  while  another  rabbinical  tradition  applies  it  to 
Hezekiah.  It  is  no  doubt  intended  as  an  epithet  of  God  himself,  so  called 
because  he  enlightened  Israel  by  his  Word  and  Spirit,  and  cheered  them 
by  the  light  of  his  coantenance.  There  may  be  an  allasion  to  the  pillar  of 
cloud,  and  some  think  to  the  angel  of  Gt)d*s  presence  who  was  in  it.    The 

Vulgate  even  renders  fi^/  in  igne,  which  is  wholly  unauthorised.  There 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  with  Vitringa  that  the  Pro- 
phet alludes  to  the  worship  of  Light  or  the  God  of  Light  among  the  hea-  * 
then  under  the  names  'Hfo;,  Horus,  probably  derived  firom  "^K.  There 
seems  to  be  an  antithesis  between  light  and  fire.  He  who  was  a  light  to 
Israel  was  a  fire  to  Assyria.  Some  of  the  early  Jews  read  )(^lp  as  a  plural, 
meaning  hie  sainte,  i.  e.  the  pious  Jews  in  tiie  days  of  Hezekiah.  The 
thorns  and  the  briers  are  explained  by  Jarehi  as  a  figure  for  the  chieft  of 
the  Assyrians — by  Lowth,  Ewald,  Umbreit  and  others,  for  the  common 
soldiers  as  distinguished  firom  the  officers  and  princes,  the  forest-trees  of  the 
ensuing  context — but  by  most  interpreters,  with  more  probability,  as  a  figure 
for  the  whole  body,  either  in  allusion  to  their  pointed  weapons  (Gesenius, 
Henderson),  or  to  their  malice  and  vexation  of  the  Jews  (Eimchi,  Grotius, 
Hitzig),  or  to  their  combustible  nature  and  fitness  for  the  fire  (Clericus, 
Barnes).  Vitringa  supposes  a  threefold  allusion  to  their  number  and  con- 
fusion as  a  great  mixed  multitude,  their  mischievous  hostility,  and  their 
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impendiog  doom.  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  yerse,  fire  is  mentioned  as  a 
rapid  and  powerfnl  eonsnming  agent,  wi^oat  express  allosion  to  the  manner 
or  the  means  of  the  destmction  threatened. 

18.  And  the  glory  (t.  e.  beaaty)  of  his  (the  Assyrian's)  forest  and  his 
fruitful  field,  from  $oul  to  body  (t.  e.  totally),  will  he  (the  Lord)  consume,  and 
it  shall  be  like  the  wasting  away  of  a  sick  man. — Clericns  reads  tJteir  forest, 
but  the  reference  is  not  so  mnch  to  the  Assyrians  collectively  as  to  the  king 
who  was  their  chief  and  representative.  By  his  forest  some  writers  under- 
stand his  host  collectively,  his  iudividaal  soldiers  or  their  arms  being  the 
trees  which  composed  it ;  others  the  chief  men  as  distingoished  from  the 
moltitnde,  the  thorns  and  briers  of  the  jerse  preceding. — ^The  Yolgate, 
Clericns,  Bosenmiiller  and  Augasti,  take  vO'U  as  a  proper  name  {his  Car* 
mel),  the  mountain  or  mountains  of  that  name  being  noted  for  fertility. 
The  name,  however,  is  itself  significant,  being  derived  by  some  of  the  older 

writers  from  *>3,  a  pasture,  and  vhQ^full  (Yitringa),  or  ?1t3,  to  cut  (Bochart) 

— by  others  firom  D^,  a  vineyard,  and  ^^,  the  name  of  God,  a  vineyard  of 
God,  i.  e.  a  choice  or  frnitfol  vineyard  (Lowth,  Lee) — ^but  by  most  of  the 
recent  lexicographers  from  03  a  vineyard,  with  the  addition  of  /,  making  it 
diminutive  (Ghesenins,  T^Hner,  FUrst).  In  its  primary  import  it  may  be 
applied  to  any  highly  cultivated  or  productive  spot,  a  garden,  vineyard, 
orchard,  or  the  like,  and  its  appropriation  as  a  proper  name  is  altogether 
seconduy.  Henderson  renders  it  plantation.  Here  it  may  either  be  equi- 
valent and  parallel  to  forest,  in  which  case  it  would  signify  a  park  stocked 
with  choice  and  noble  trees  (Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  De  Wette)— or 
it  may  be  in  antithesis  to  forest,  and  denote  a  cleared  and  cultivated  field 
(Ewald,  XJmbreit,  &c.).  Kimchi  would  understand  by  forest  the  chief 
men,  and  hj  fruitful  field  their  wealth  and  especially  their  military  stores. 
Yitringa  thuiks  it  possible  that  the  forest  is  Xineveh  the  royal  city,  the 
fruitful  field  the  country  at  large,  and  the  glory  of  both,  the  wealth  and 
mag^iificence  of  the  whole  empire,  as  concentrated  and  displayed  in  Sennach- 
erib*s  army.  The  obvious  and  true  interpretation  is,  that  the  Prophet 
meant  to  represent  the  greatness  of  Assyria  under  figures  borrowed  from  the 
vegetable  world,  and  for  that  purpose  uses  terms  descriptive  of  the  most  im* 
pressive  aspects  under  which  a  fruitful  land  presents  itself,  forests  and  har- 
vest-fields, the  two  together  making  a  complete  picture,  without  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  each  part  a  distinctive  import.  The  forest  and  the  fruitful  field, 
here  applied  to  i^syria,  are  applied  ^y  Sennacherib  himself  to  Israel  (chap, 
xxxvii.  24).  Coeceins  and  Yitringa  construe  *1^33  as  an  absolute  nomina- 
tive— and  as  to  the  glory — but  it  is  rather  governed  by  the  verb  in  the 
next  clause. — As  the  terms  soul  and  flesh  are  strictly  inapplicable  to  the 
,  trees  and  fields,  we  must  either  suppose  that  the  Prophet  here  discards  his 
metaphor,  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Assyrians  as  men,  or  that  the  phrase 
is  a  proverbial  one,  meaning  body  and  soul,  t.  e.  altogether,  and  is  here  ap- 
plied without  regard  to  the  primary  import  of  the  terms,  or  their  agreement 
with  the  foregoing  figures.  Either  of  these  explanations  is  better  than  to 
understand  the  clause  with  Yatablus,  as  meaning  that  the  fire  would  not 
only  take  away  the  lives  (B^3)  of  the  Assyrians,  but  consume  their  bodies 
C^sa) — or  with  the  Dutch  Annotators,  that  the  destruction  would  extend 
both  to  men  (ra^)  and  to  beasts  (P^^) — or  with  Musculus,  that  the  progress 
of  the  fatal  stroke  would  be  not  ab  extra  but  ab  intra,  which  J.  D.  Michaelis 
regards  as  an  exact  description  of  the  plague. — In  the  English  Yersion,  the 

construction  is  continued  from  the  preceding  verse,  as  if  n?^^  and  the  verbs 
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of  that  verse  had  a  common  sabject.  But  as  those  verbs  -were  feminme  to 
agree  with  ron?,  go  this  is  masculine  to  agree  with  Jehovah,  or  the  light 
of  Israel,  or  the  Angel  of  his  Presence.  Henderson  restores  the  Hebrew 
collocation,  bat  makes  ii  the  subject  of  the  verb  consume.  Lovth  and 
Barnes  more  correctly  supply  he.  This  verb  is  rendered  by  a  passive  or  a 
neuter  in  the  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Augusti,  as  if  it  were  Uie-Eal  and  not 
the  Piel.     The  same  construction  is  ascribed  to  the  Peshito  in  the  Latin 

version  of  the  London  Polyglot ;  but  as  the  Sjiiac  verb  (^in^^^bas  both 

an  active  and  a  neuter  sense,  and  as  the  rest  of  the  clause  is  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text,  this  translation  does  injustice  to  the 
faithfulness  and  skill  of  that  celebrated  version. — Some  of  the  recent 
versions  render  n^n)  so  that  it  i$  (Ewald,  Umbreit),  or  $o  that  he  is  (Hende- 
werk).     Cocceius  makes  DD^  the  nominative  before  HM,  Junius  the  nomi- 
native after  it.    The  most  natural  construction  is  to  read  with  Hendewerk, 
he  shall  he  (i.  e.  the  king  of  Assyria),  or  with  the  English  Bible,  they  shall 
he  J  i.e.  the  Assyrians  collectively,  or  with  Hitzig  indefinitely,  if  shall  be,  i.e^ 
the  end,  issue,  consequence,  shall  be,  or  the  final  state  of  things  shall  be. — 
The  remaining  words  of  the  verse  have  been  very  variously  explained.  Junius 
takes  3  as  a  particle  of  time,  which  sense  it  often  has  before  the  infinitive : 
ae  (t.  e.  when)  he  decays.     All  other  writers  seem  to  give  it  its  usual  com- 
parative meaning.    Aben  Ezra  makes  D^<B9  a  noun  analogous  in  form  to 
*1^p?,  in  ver.  16.     All  other  writers  seem  to  make  it  the  infinitive  of  cp^  to 
melt,  dissolve,  or  waste  away,  literally  or  figuratively,  with  fear,  grief,  or 
disease. — Jarchi  explains  BQ^  as  a  cognate  form  to  Dp  and  as  being  the 
name  of  a  worm  or  insect  which  corrodes  wood — he  shall  he  like  the  uastinff 
of  a  icood'icorm — i.e.  pulverised.      The  ancient  versions  make  Cpj  the 
participle  of  Dp;  (i.  q,  0-12]  to  flee,  and  Junius  reads  the  whole  clause  thus 
'--and  it  shall  he  {i.e.  this  shall  come   to  pass)  when  the  fugitive  sJiall 
melt  auay  (or  be  destroyed) — i.e.  when  Sezmacherib,  fleeing  from  Judah, 
shall  be  murdered  at  home.     Cocceius  explains  Dpi  to  mean  that  which  ia 
lofty  or  eminent,  and  takes  it  as  the  subject  of  *^l\} — that  which  is  lofty  shall 
he  like  corruption  or  decay.     Eimchi  derives  the  meaning  of  Dpi  from  D], 
an  ensign  or  standard — like  the  fainting  of  an  ensign  or  as  when  a  standard' 
hearer  falls  (the  soldiers  fly).     This  is  followed  by  Calvin,  by  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  Versions,  by  Vatablos,  Piscator,  Gataker,  and  Clericua 

(who  explains  Dbp  of  the  standard-bearer's  heart  failing  him).  To  this 
it  has  been  objected,  that  D^  never  means  a  military  standard,  but  a  signal 
or  a  signal-pole,  and  that  no  such  effect  as  that  supposed  would  necessarily 
follow  from  the  flight  or  the  fall  of  an  ensign.  The  first  of  these  objectiona 
applies  also  to  the  very  different  interpretation  of  Tremellius— and  he  shall 
he  a  standard-hearer  (to  the  Assyrians)  at  the  time  of  (their)  decline.  The 
most  recent  writers  are  agreed  in  adopting  the  derivation  of  Dpi  proposed 

by  Hezel  and  Schelling,  who  compare  it  with  the  Syriac  ,mi  to  be  sick 

(whence  the  adjective  jm  >  mi ^.  and  explain  the  clause  to  mean  it  (or  he) 

is  (or  shall  he)  like  the  fainting  (or  wasting  away)  of  a  sick  man.  None 
of  the  ancient  version  give  a  literal  translation  of  this  clause.  The 
Septuagint  renders  both  DDtp  and  Dpi  by  6  fi{/yw,  and  adds  av6  f Xo/i^ 
natofuimg,  upon  which  Lowth  does  not  hesitato  to  found  a  change  of  text. 
The  Chaldee  paraphrase  is,  and  he  shall  he  broken  and  a  fugitive;  the  Syriac, 
he  shall  be  as  if  he  had  not  been  ;  the  Latin,  efit  terrore  profugus.    To  these 
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may  be  added  Lnther*8 — hs  9haU  waaie  away  and  disappear  ;  and  Angnsti's 
^^tlure  fhall  remain  a  vasted  body.     This  disposition  to  paraphrase  the 
clause  instead  of  translating  it,  together  with  the  varions  ways  in  which  it 
is  explained,  may  serve  to  shew  how  difficult  and  donbtftil  it  has  seemed  to 
all  interpreters,  ancient  and  modem.    The  paronomasia  in  the  original  is 
not  very  happily  copied  by  Gesenias — trt>  einer  hinschmachtet  in  OhnmachL 
19.  And  the  rest  (or  remnant)  of  the  trees  of  his  forest  shall  befew^  and  a 
child  shall  write  them,  t.  e.  make  a  list  or  catalogue,  and  by  implication 
number  them. — ^The  singular  form  of  }1i{  is  retained  in  translation  by  the 
Vulgate  and  Calyin  (reliquiie  ligni),  and  the  sense  of  wood,  though  in  the 
plural,  by  Junius  (reliqua  ligna).     His  forest  is  omitted  by  Hendewerk, 
changed  to  this  forest  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  to  the  forest  by  Gesenius,  and  to 
their  forest  by  Clericus.     The  Septuagint  sabstitutes  dc*  avruv,  and  the 
Targum  an  explanatory  paraphrase,  tlie  rest  of  his  men  of  war. — ^In  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  number,  when  absolutely  used,  has  an  opposite  meaning  to 
its  usual  sense  in  English  and  in  Latin.     By  a  number,  we  generally  mean 
a  considerable  number ;  Horace  says,  nos  numerus  sumus,  meaning,  we  are 
many  (numerous) ;  but  in  Hebrew,  men  of  number  is  a  few  men  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  80;  Dent.  iv.  27,  xxxiil.  6).     The  idea  seems  to  be  that  small 
amounts  may  easily  be  reckoned,  with  some  allusion,  Rosenmiiller  thinks, 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  weighing  large,  and  countiag  only  small  sums. 
Thns  Cicero  speaks  of  treasures  so  vast  ut  jam  appendantur  non  nume- 
rentur  pecunia,  and  Ovid  says,  of  another  kind  of  property,  pauperis  est 
numernre  pecus.     The  same  idiom  exists  in  Arabic,  the  numbered  days  often 
mentioned  in  the  Koran  being  explained  by  the  commentators  to  mesji  few, 
— The  plural  Vn*  may  either  agree  with  '^^  as  a  collective,  or  with  a  plural 
understood — as  for  the  rest,  they  shall  be  few.     So  J.  H.  Michaelis  and 
Bosenmiiller.    In  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity,  the  words  *lSDO  vn^  are 
paraphrastically  rendered  by  the  Vulgate  (prse  paucitate  numerabuntur), 
Luther,  Vitringa,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald,  Umbreit.    The  English  version 
and  some  others  simply  substitute  for  "t&DS  its  peculiar  idiomatic  sense  of 
few. — According  to  Rosenmiiller,  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  last  clause  to  a 
child  just  beginning  to  count,  and  as  yet  only  able  to  reckon  on  its  fingers, 
which  he  thinks  mil  account  for  the  rabbinical  tradition  that  a  definite 
nxmiber  (ten)  is  here  predicted,  and  that  just  this  number  of  Sennacherib'a 
army  did  in  fact  escape.     Gill  quotes  another  Jewish  legend  which  reduces 
the  number  to  five  and  specifies  the  persons.     The  first  of  these  traditions 
is  explained  by  Jarchi  as  involving  an  allusion  to  the  letter  yodh  (the  alpha- 
betic representative  of  10),  as  the  smallest  and  simplest  of  the  Hebrew 
characters,  so  that  a  child  who  was  barely  able  to  form  this  one  would  be 
competent  to  write  down  the  number  of  those  who  should  escape  the 
slaughter.    According  to  Gataker  and  Knobel,  the  idea  is,  that  there  would 
be  no  need  of  an  inspector  or  a  muster-master,  any  child  would  be  able  to  . 
discharge  the  office. 

20.  And  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  in  that  day  (that  is,  after  these 
events  have  taken  place),  that  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and  the  escaped  of  the 
house  of  Jacob,  sliall  no  longer  add  (t.  e.  continue)  to  lean  upon  their  smiter 
(him  that  smote  them),  but  shall  lean  upon  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel^ 
in  truth.  There  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  this  whole  prophecy.  Ahaz,  renouncing  his  dependence  upon 
God,  had  sought  the  aid  of  Assyria,  which  secured  his  deliverance  from  pre- 
sent danger,  but  subjected  the  kingdom  to  worse  evils  from  the  very  power 
to  which  they  had  resorted.    But  even  these  oppressions  were  to  have  an 
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end  in  the  destruction  of  the  hostile  power;  and  when  this  should  tske 
phee,  Judah,  now  instructed  by  experience,  would  no  longer  trust  in  tyrants, 
but  sineerely  in  Jehorah.  Goeeeius,  Brentius,  and  Schmidius,  refer  this 
jffomise  to  the  times  of  Christ  exclu^relj,  because  this  is  the  usual  applica- 
tion of  the  phrase  that  day:  because  reliance  upon  God  in  truth  is  a  pecu- 
liar promise  of  the  new  dispensation ;  because  Israel  did  continue  to  rely  on 
foreign  aid,  even  after  the  decline  of  the  Assyrian  power ;  and  because  rers. 
22,  23,  are  referred  by  Paul  {Bom.  ix.  27,  28)  to  the  times  of  the  New 
Testament.  But  since  this  prophecy  immediately  follows  and  precedes  pre- 
dictions of  the  downfall  of  Assyria,  and  since  that  power  seems  distinctly 
mentioned  in  the  phrase  ^n^^Q,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  in  that 
day  means  after  that  event,  and  that  the  reference  is  not  to  a  sudden  and 
immediate  effect,  but  to  a  gradual  result  of  the  divine  dispensations,  so  that 
what  is  here  predicted,  though  it  began  to  be  fulfilled  from  the  time  of  that 
catastrophe,  did  not  receive  its  final  consummation  before  Christ's  appear- 
ance. On  this  supposition,  we  are  better  able  to  explain  the  remnant  of 
Israel,  as  meaning  not  merely  those  leffc  in  Judah  after  the  canying  away 
of  the  ten  tribes — ^nor  the  Jews  themsdves  who  should  outlive  the  Assyrian 
oppressions,  and  to  whom  the  same  phrase  is  applied,  2  Kings  xix.  4,  81 ; 
xxi.  14 — nor  merely  the  Jews  who  should  return  from  the  Babylonish  exile, 
and  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Hag.  i.  2,  Zech.  viii.  6 — nor  merely  the  spiritual 
Israel,  the  remnant  awarding  to  the  election  of  grace,  Bom.  xi.  6 — but 
all  these  at  once,  or  rather  in  succession,  should  be  taught  the  lesson  of 
exclusive  reliance  upon  God,  by  his  judgments  on  his  enemies. — The  verbal 
form  ^^D1^,  shall  add  (expressing  continued  or  repeated  action),  is  suppressed 
not  only  in  the  English  Version,  but  in  many  others,  including  the  most 
recent.  It  is  retained  in  the  ancient  versions  and  by  Calvin  and  Cocceius, 
and  accommodated  to  the  idiom  of  other  languages  by  Junius  (peigat) 
August!  (fortfahren),  Hendewerk  (aufhoren). — The  verb  stay,  used  in  the 
English  Version  to  translate  iS^  is  equivocal,  like  peep  in  ver.  14,  because 
now  employed  chiefly  in  another  sense.  The  idea  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 
word  is  simply  that  of  leaning  for  support. — Calvin  renders  the  1  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  clause /or,  and  Hitzig  no !  Its  true  force  may  be  best 
conveyed  in  English  by  the  simple  adversative  but.  For  the  usage  of  the 
phrase  ^tre^  ^*1p,  vide  supra,  chap.  i.  9.  By  the  phrase  in  truth,  Cocceius 
understands  that  the  elect  should  trust  in  the  reaUiy,  as  distinguished  from 
the  ^^s  and  shadows  of  the  old  economy.  The  common  and  obvious 
interpretation  is,  that  they  should  trust  God  in  sincerity,  as  opposed  to  a 
mere  hypocritical  profession,  and  with  constancy,  as  opposed  to  capricious 
vacillation. 

21.  A  remnant  shall  return,  a  remnant  of  Jacob,  to  God  Almighty. 
There  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  these  words  to  the  name  of  the  Prophet's 
son  Shear-Jashub,  mentioned  in  chap.  vii.  8.  As  the  people  were  probably 
femOiar  with  this  name,  its  introduction  here  would  be  the  more  si^iificant. 
The  Targum  expounds  the  remnant  of  Jacob  to  mean  **  those  who  have  not 
sinned,  or  have  turned  from  sin."  It  really  means  those  who  should  survive 
God's  judgments  threatened  in  this  prophecy,  not  merely  the  Assyrian  inva- 
sion or  the  Babylonish  exile,  but  the  whole  series  of  remarkable  events,  by 
which  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  would  be  marked,  including  the 
destruction  and  dispersion  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans.  There  is  no  need, 
as  Henderson  supposes,  of  supplying  the  words  and  only  in  the  text  or  in 
translation.  That  idea,  as  Hitzig  wdl  observes,  is  suggested  by  the  repeti- 
tion.    The  return  here  spoken  of  is  one  that  was  to  take  place  at  various 
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iiines  and  in  Tarions  circnmstances.  Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  pro- 
phecy was  verified  in  the  conversion  of  idolatrous  Jews  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  or  of  wicked  Jews  to  a  godly  life,  by  means  of  their  afflictions — 
nnder  the  new,  in  the  admission  of  beUeving  Jews  to  the  Christian  Chnrch, 
and  prospectively  in  the  general  conversion  of  Israel  to  God,  which  is  yet  to 
be  expected.  Qrotins  imagines  that  the  return  here  mentioned  is  that  of  the 
Jews,  whom  Sennacherib's  invasion  had  assembled  in  Jerosalem,  to  their 
own  homes  ;  bat  this  is  directly  contradicted  by  the  wordsi  that  follow,  to 
the  mighty  Ood,  which  in  that  case  would  mean  nothing.  These  words  are 
understood  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  De  Wette,  here  as  in  chap.  is.  5,  to  mean 
mighty  hero.  Hendewerk,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel,  with  all  the  early  writers, 
give  the  words  their  proper  sense.  They  shall  return  to  Him  who  has  thus 
shewn  himself  to  be  the  mighty  God.  Jorchi  supposes  a  special  allusion  to 
the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  army;  Clericus,  to  the  impotence  of  idols, 
from  whose  worship  they  would  turn  to  that  of  the  true  God,  the  God  truly 
and  exclusively  omnipotent.  The  present  form  given  to  the  verb  turn  by 
the  recent  German  writers,  is  less  suited  to  so  manifest  a  promise  than  the 
proper  future. — The  definite  article  (the  renmant),  which  is  used-  in  the 
English  Version  aud  by  Barnes,  is  less  exact  than  the  indefinite  one  em- 
ployed by  Lowth  and  Henderson, 

22.  The  Prophet  now  explains  his  use  of  the  word  remnanty  and  shews 
that  the  threatening  which  it  involves  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
promises.  For  though  thy  people t  0  Israel  (or  Jacob),  shall  he  like  the 
sand  of  the  sea  (ia  multitude),  only  a  remnant  of  them  shall  return,  A 
consumption  is  decreed^  overflowing  (with)  righteousness.  The  first  clause 
is  explained  byAugusti,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  De  Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit, 
as  expressive  only  of  a  possible  contingency  {icere  thy  people,  or  even  if 
thy  people  vere) — ^by  Lather,  Gesenius,  and  Barnes,  as  referring  to  their 
actual  condition  {though  thy  people  be  now  numerous) — but  more  correctly 
by  Calvin,  Cocceins,  and  Lowth,  as  relating  to  a  certain  event,  but  one 
still  future  {though  thy  people  shaU  he  or  is  to  he).  There  seems,  as  Cal- 
vin says,  to  be  allusion  to  the  promises  given  to  the  Patriarchs  {e.  g.  Gen. 
xiii.  16,  xxii.  17),  and  repeated  by  the  l^phets  {e,g.  Hos.  ii.  1),  the  ful- 
filment of  which  might  have  seemed  to  be  precluded  by  the  threatening  in 
ver.  21 — to  prevent  which  false  conclusion,  Isaiah  here  repeats  the  threat- 
ening with  the  promise — "though  thy  people  shall  indeed  be  numerous,  yet," 
&c.  This  particle,  supplied  in  the  English  Version,  though  unnecessary, 
does  not  "  evidently  obscure  the  sense  "  (Barnes),  but  makes  it  clearer  by 
rendering  more  prominent  the  apparent  opposition  between  the  threatening 
and  the  promise. — Israel  is  taken  in  the  Septuagint  and  English  Version, 
and  by  Henderson,  as  a  nominative  in  apposition  mth  thy  people,  God  him- 
self being  the  object  of  address ;  but  the  better  and  more  usual  construction 
regards  Israel  as  a  vocative.  The  name  may  be  understood  as  that  of  the 
nation ;  but  there  is  more  force  in  the  language  of  (we  suppose,  witb  Calvin), 
an  apostrophe  to  Israel  or  Jacob  as  the  common  ancestor,  thus  keeping  up 
a  distinct  allusion  to  the  ancient  promises.  Thy  people  will  then  mean  thy 
posterity — not  the  ten  tribes  exclusively,  nor  Judah  exclusively,  but  the 
whole  race  without  distinction. — Like  the  sand  of  the  sea  does  not  mean 
scattered  and  despised,  as  August!  strangely  imagines,  but  innumerable 
as  in  every  other  case  where  ttie  comparison  occurs  {e,  g.  Gen.  xxii.  17 ; 
Ps.  cxxxix.  18 ;  Hos.  ii.  1 ;  cf.  Gen.  xiii.  16).  Henderson  explains  ^3  to 
him,  i,  e,  to  God,  as  in  Hos.  xii.  6 ;  but  it  rather  means  in  it,  i.  e,  in  thy 
people,  as  we  express  proportion  by  saying  "  one  in  ten."    It  is  retained 
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bj  GocceioB  (in  eo),  Umbreii  (darin),  and  Ewald  (danmier)  ;  but  in  ord^ 
to  aToid  the  ambigaitj  arising  from  a  difference  of  idiom,  the  m  may  be 
exchanged  for  of  or  from^  as  in  the  ancient  yersiona  and  bj  most  modem 
writers.  Gesenios,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk»  and  De  Wette,  use  the  present 
form  reluntf •  vhich  is  not  so  natoral  in  this  connection  as  the  future  given 
by  Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  all  the  older  writers.  The  return  predicted  is  not 
merely  that  from  the  Babylonish  exile,  but  a  return  to  God  by  true  repent- 
ance and  conTersioD,  as  the  only  means  of  salvation — reliquiae  convertentur 
S Vulgate).  That  a  remnant  only  should  escape,  implies  of  course  a  general 
lestruction,  which  is  positively  foretold  in  the  last  clause.  Grotius  and 
Clericns  explain  pv3  to  mean  a  reckoning^  or  a  turn  as  determined  by  a 
reckoning,  here  applied  to  the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  small  number,  easily 
computed.  This,  according  to  Clericus,  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate 
version,  coneummatio,  Forerius  and  Snnctius  understand  by  it  the  rem- 
nant itself,  as  having  been  almost  consumed ;  De  Dieu,  a  decree  or  deter- 
mination ;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  the  accomplishment  or  execution  of  a  purpose ; 
but  the  simple  and  true  meaning  is  consumption  or  destruction,  as  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  65.  Forerius  strangely  understands  pvi  to  mean  a  harrow 
or  a  threshing-machine,  figuratively  applied  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
Some  explain  it  as  an  adjective,  meaning  severe  (Umbreit)  or  certain  (Vata- 
blus) — the  Vulgate  as  a  participle,  meaning  shortened.  Aben  Ezra  gives 
the  true  explanation  of  the  word,  as  a  participle  meaning  decreed,  deter* 
mined  (1  Kings  xx.  40).  Henderson  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  verb  (to  cut,  carve,  or  engrave),  implying  permanence 
and  immutability.  Janius  and  Clericus  make  this  phrase  dependent  on 
^(^^  as  a  transitive  verbal  form ;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  construed  with 
the  substantive  verb  understood — a  cofisumption  is  decreed^-or  as  a  subject 
with  ^t?^  as  a  predicate — the  consumption  decreed  {is)  overflowing,  i.e, 
overflows — a  metaphor  frequently  applied  to  invading  armies  (chap.  viii.  8, 
xxviii.  15,  18;  Dan.  xi.  20,  22) — so  that  there  is  no  need  of  attaching  to 
9fff\^  the  Chaldee  sense  of  hastening,  as  proposed  by  Clericus.  He  also 
makes  it  agree  with  the  name  of  God,  as  Grotius  does  with  remnant ; 
but  it  really  agrees  with  consumption.  Righteousness,  according  to  De 
Dieu,  here  means  goodness  in  general  and  mercy  in  particular.  Calvin 
and  Grotius  too  explain  it  to  mean  piety  or  virtue ;  but  Vitringa  and  others 
take  it  more  correctly  in  its  strict  sense  of  retributive  and  punitive  justice. 
A  preposition  is  supplied  before  it  by  the  Septuagint  (h  dtKou^eitvji)  and 
Umbreit  (mit  Gerechtigkeit),  making  it  merely  an  attendant  circumstance. 
Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Hendewerk,  De  Wette,  make  it  the  object  of 
^^^  considered  as  an  active  verb — floating  righteousness  in,  i.  e,  bringing 
it  in  like  a  flood.  Ewald  and  others  make  the  noun  an  adverbial  accusa- 
tive—yZoictn^  or  overflowing  (with)  righteousness.  The  sense  is  not  that 
the  remnant  of  Israel  should  be  the  means  of  flooding  the  world  with 
righteousness  (Calvin),  nor  that  they  should  be  full  of  it  themselves  (Gro- 
tius), but  that  the  destruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  would  be  an 
•event  involving  an  abundant  exhibition  of  God's  justice.  This  clause  is 
therefore  not,  as  De  Dieu  alleges,  a  direct  promise  of  deliverance  to  the 
elect,  but  a  threatening  of  destruction  to  the  reprobate. 

28.  This  verse  contains  a  further  explanation  of  the  Y^  P^?9-  ^or  a 
comumption  even  (the  one)  determined^  (is)  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hoatSf 
making  (or  about  to  make)  in  the  midst  of  aU  the  earth, — Angusti  makes 
Hv^  a  verb  (abgemessen  ist),  Vitringa  a  participle  (consummatnm.  Cleri- 
cus takes  it  as  a  noun,  but  in  the  sense  of  eum  or  reckoning,  Lowth  in  that 
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otfidl  decree.  Casiellio  has  $laughter,  which  is  too  specific;  Qesenins 
woMling,  which  is  not  strong  enough.  Most  writers  follow  the  ancient  yer- 
sion  in  translating  it  eoruumption  or  deatruction,  Castalio  uid  XJmbreit 
rf\i»\ttk  nyiTD  an  adjectiTe,  meaning  crud  or  uvere.  The  Targnm  seems  to . 
treat  it  as  an  adjective  withont  a  substantiye,  need  as  a  noon,  synonjrmons 
with  ^^  .  Cocceios,  Jnnins,  Gesenios,  Ewald,  and  others,  give  it  the 
sense  of  something  decreed,  a  decree,  a  judgment.     It  may,  however,  bo 

more  strictly  understood  as  a  passive  participle  agreeing  with  n^3 — a  con- 
eumption,  even  a  decreed  (consumption). — ^?3  is  omitted  by  the  Targnm 
Lowth  and  Barnes,  and  rendered  a/2  this  by  Junius  and  Piscator,  so  as  to 
give  Y^  the  restricted  sense  of  land,  which  is  the  common  explanation 
although  Ewald  has  earth,  like  Septuagint  (o/xou/xiVty).     This  verse  and  the 
one  before  it  are  quoted  by  Paul  (Kom.  iz.  27,  28),  to  shew  that  the  Jews 
as  such,  were  not  the  heirs  of  the  promise,  which  was  intended  for  the 
remnant,  according  to  the  election  of  grace.     The  words  are  quoted  from 
the  Septuagint  with  a  slight  variation.     The  sense  of  the  Greek  is  correctly 
given  in  the  English  Version. 

24.  The  logical  connection  of  this  verse  is  not  with  that  immediately 
preceding,  but  with  ver.  19.  Having  there  declared  the  fate  impending 
over  the  Assyrian,  the  Prophet,  as  it  were,  turned  aside  to  describe  the 
effect  of  their  destruction  on  the  remnant  of  Israel,  and  now,  having  done 
BO,  he  resumes  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  as  if  there  had  been  no  interrup- 
tion. TJiereJbre  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  fiosts  (since  this  is  soon  to 
be  the  fate  of  the  Assyrians),  Be  not  a/raid,  0  my  people  inhabiting  Zion,  of 
Asshur  (or  the  Assyrian).  He  shall  smite  thee  (it  is  true)  with  the  rod,  and 
shall  lift  up  his  staff  upon  (or  over)  thee  in  the  way  of  Egypt.  There  is 
consequently  no  need  of  departing  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  wl  and 
rendering  it  hut,  as  Gesenius,  ELitzig,  Henderson  and  Umbreit  do. — ^Instead 
of  saUh,  Glericus  and  J.  H.  Michaelis  read  hath  said  in  the  past  tense, 
which  seems  to  make  the  verse  the  record  of  a  former  revelation. — Accord- 
ing to  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi,  Zion  is  here  put  simply  for  Jerusalem,  and 
the  address  is  to  the  population  of  that  city,  whether  permanent  or  tem- 
porary, during  Sennacherib's  invasion.  But  as  Zion  was  the  seat  of  the 
true  religion,  and  the  people  of  God  are  often  said  to  inhabit  Zion,  not  in 
a  local  but  a  spiritual  sense,  most  interpreters  understand  the  object  of 
address  to  be  Israel  in  general,  while  some  restrict  it  to  the  pious  and 
believing  Jews,  the  remnant  of  Israel,  who  were  now  to  be  consoled  and 
reassured  amidst  the  judgments  which  were  coming  on  the  nation. — ^^B^^is 
properly  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  and  denotes  the  Assyrians  in  the 
strict  sense,  and  not,  as  Cocceius  suggests,  the  Syro-Grecian  kings  who 
succeeded  Alexander,  or  the  Babylonians  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  though 
the  terms  of  the  consolation  are  so  chosen  as  to  be  appropriate  to  other 
emergencies  than  that  by  which  they  were  immediately  occasioned.  Gese- 
nius, Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Hendewerk,  and  Umbreit  maJce  ^^^1  a  description 
of  the  past  (he  smote  thee),  which  is  wholly  arbitrary,  if  not  ungrammatical. 
Ewald  and  Enobel  translate  it  as  a  present,  and  supply  a  relative  {toho 
emites  thee).  Henderson  has  he  may  smite  thee,  which  appears  to  render 
it  too  vague  and  dubious.  By  far  the  simplest  and  most  natural  con- 
struction is  that  which  gives  the  future  form  its  strict  sense  (he  shall 
emits  thee),  and  explains  the  clause  as  a  concession  of  the  fact,  that  Israel 
was  indeed  to  suffer  at  the  hand  of  Assyria — q.  d.  true,  he  shall  smite  thee 
with  the  rod|  ico.    Aben  Ezra  supposes  this  to  mean,  that  Assyria  should 
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fiinite  them  only  in  design,  t.#.  tiy  to  smite  them— othen,  that  he  should  do 
no  more  than  smite  them,  he  should  smite,  bnt  not  kill,  as  a  master  treats 
his  slave  or  a  rider  his  beast.  It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to  explain 
it  in  a  general  way,  as  simply  conceding  that  they  should  be  smitten,  the 
necessary  qualification  or  restriction  being  afterwards  expressed.^ Here,  as 
in  chap.  ix.  8,  Yitringa  understands  by  n^p,  a  yoke,  and  by  the  whole  phrase, 
he  shall  lift  up  (and  impose)  /lis  yoke  upon  thee.  This  does  not  materially 
change  the  sense,  but  makes  a  distinction  between  the  parallel  expressions, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  needless  and  gratuitous.  The  best  interpretation 
is  the  common  one,  which  takes  rod  and  Mlaff  as  equivalent  figures  for 
oppression. — The  last  words,  in  the  tcay  of  Egypt,  are  ambiguous,  and  ad- 
mit  of  two  distinct  interpretations.  Some  early  writers,  quoted  by  Calvin, 
make  the  phrase  to  mean,  on  the  way  to  (or  from)  Egypt,  in  allusion  to  the 
fact,  that  Sennacherib  attacked  Judea  in  the  course  of  an  expedition  against 
Egypt  This  view  of  the  passage  is  adopted  by  Jerome,  Clericus,  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  and  Augusti,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  seems  to  adhere 
to  the  literal  import  of  the  tetms,  and  introduces  a  striking  coincidence  of 
prophecy  with  history.  The  principal  objection  is  derived  from  the  analogy 
of  ver.  26.  The  weight  of  exegetical  authority  preponderates  in  favour  of  a 
figurative  exposition,  making  in  the  way  synonymous  with  in  the  manner, 
cfter  the  example,  as  in  Amos  iv.  10.  The  sense  will  then  be  this:  '*  As- 
syria shall  oppress  thee,  as  Egypt  did  before."  An  entirely  difierent  con- 
struction of  this  whole  clause  is  that  given  by  Junius  and  Tremellius,  who 
make  God  himself  the  subject  of  the  verbs  n^3!  and  ^^\,  He  altall  emite 
thee  with  the  rod  {i.e.  with  the  Assyrian,  so  called  in  ver.  5),  hut  his  staff 
he  will  lift  up  for  thee  (i.e.  for  thy  deliverance),  aa  he  did  in  Egypt  (when 
tbe  Red  Sea  was  divided  by  the  rod  of  Moses).  This  construction,  though 
ingcDions,  is  to  be  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  it  supposes  an  antithesis, 
and  changes  and  to  htU  without  necessity,  refers  the  rod  and  staff  to  dif- 
ferent subjects,  although  both  are  applied  to  the  Assyrian  in  ver.  5,  and 

gives  the  preposition  7S  the  sense  of  for  or  in  behalf  of,  which  it  cannot 
naturally  have  in  this  connection,  especially  when  following  the  verb  vif^, 

25.  This  verse  assigns  a  reason  for  the  exhortation  not  to  fear  in  ver.  24. 
For  yet  a  very  little,  and  wrath  is  at  an  end,  and  my  anger  (shall  go  forth,  or 
tend)  to  their  destruction,  t.  e.  the  destruction  of  the  enemy.  Literpreters 
are  not  agreed  upon  the  question  whether  the  first  clause  has  reference  to 
that  destruction  also,  or  to  the  restoration  of  God's  people  to  his  favour. 
Eimchi,  Luther,  Calvin,  Gericus,  J.-  H.  Michaelis,  Augusti,  Bosenmiiller, 
Hitzig,  and  Hendewerk,  refer  both  D}^  and  ^9^  to  God's  displeasure  with 
Assyria,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the 

English  version.  n<9  will  then  mean  to  exhaust  or  sate  itself.  Bnt  Jarchi 
Junius,  Cocceius,  Yitringa,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Barnes,  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Enobel,  refer  DSt  to  God's  anger  against  Israel,  and 
^W  to  his  wrath  against  Assyria.  "  For  yet  a  very  little,  and  the  indignation, 
which  has  caused  these  sufferings  to  my  people,  shsil  be  ended,  and  my 
wrath  shall  turn  to  the  destruction  of  their  enemies."  The  only  objection  to 
this  exposition  is,  that  it  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  some  verb  in  the  last  clause, 
and  in  that  respect  is  not  so  simple  as  the  other,  which  construes  both  the 

nouns  with  rT7,3.  In  favour  of  it,  may  be  urged,  not  only  the  authorities 
already  cited,  but  the  fact  that  it  makes  the  connection  with  the  foregoing 

verse  much  more  natural  and  easy — that  it  gives  n^^  its  usual  sense  of  being 
terminated,  coming  to  an  end — ^and  Dpt  its  appropriated  sense  of  God's  dis- 
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plea80i6  with  liis  own  people.  (Vide  supra,  ver.  6 ;  also  chap.  xxz.  27,  xxviii. 
20 ;  Dan.  Tiii.  19.)  The  preterite  form  of  n?^  is  l)feautifally  ezpreniye  of 
the  change  as  ahreadj  past  in  the  Tiew  of  the  ^ophet  This  effect  is  greatly 
"weakened  bj  a  snbstitation  of  the  fatore  {shall  cease)  for  the  past  (has  ceeued 
dlrtady).  For  Dfl^^an  (from  thi)  some  M3S.  read  Dn»^3n  from  n^3,  and 
Lozzatto  DH^  72T\  (my  wrath  against  the  world  shall  cease). 

26.  The  suddenness  and  completeness  of  the  rain  threatened  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  comparison  with  two  remarkable  events  in  sacred  history,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Midianites  by  Gideon,  and  the  oyerthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the 
Bed  Sea.  And  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  raise  up  against  him  (the  Assyrian) 
a  seotirge  (or  instrument  of  Tengeance)  like  the  smiting  of  Midtan  at  the 
rock  Onhf  and  his  rod  (Jehovah* s)  shall  again  be  over  the  sea,  and  he  shaU 
lift  it  up  (again)  as  he  did  in  Egypt  (litendly,  in  the  way  of  Egypt,  as  in 
yer.  24).  The  rock  Orel  is  particularly  mentioned,  because  one  of  the 
Midianitish  princes,  who  had  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  was  there 
slain  by  Gideon ;  and  so  Sennacherib,  although  he  should  survive  the 
slaughter  of  his  host,  was  to  be  slain  at  bome  (chap,  xxzvii.  88). — ^In  the 
last  clause  there  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  ver.  24.  As  the  Assyrians 
lifted  up  the  rod  over  Israel  in  the  manner  of  Egypt,  so  God  would  lift  up 
the  rod  over  them  in  the  manner  of  Egypt.  As  they  were  like  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  sin,  so  should  they  now  be  like  them  in  their  punishment.^- 
According  to  the  Rabbins,  t3i«^  is  something  more  than  ^^w,  Bsflagettum 
is  distinguished  from  scutica  by  Horace.  They  had  lifted  a  rod  over  Israel, 
but  God  would  raise  up  a  scourge  against  them. — The  construction  of  the 
last  clause  in  the  English  Bible — and  (as)  his  rod  was  upon  the  sea,  (so) 
shall  he  lift  it  up,  &o. — ^puts  an  arbitrary  meaning  on  the  particles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  construction  given,  his  rod  (shall  be  again)  upon  the 
•ea  is  a  poetical  expression  for  ''  his  power  shall  again  be  miraculously  dis- 
played."— Cocceius  refers  the  suffix  in  ^t^W  to  '^^^,  by  which  he  under- 
stands the  Syro- Grecian  kings,  and  especially  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who 
invaded  Cyprus,  and  made  an  attempt  upon  Egypt,  but  was  driven  back 
by  the  Bomans.  Hence  he  reads — and  his  (the  Assyrian's)  rod  shall  he 
over  the  sea,  and  he  shall  lift  it  up  (or  one  shcdl  take  it  away  from  him)  in 
the  way  to  Egypt. 

27.  And  it  shall  be  (happen,  or  come  to  pass)  tVi  that  day  (when 
this  prediction  is  fufilled)  that  his  burden  (the  burden  imposed  by  him,  the 
heavy  load  of  Assyrian  oppression,  perhaps  with  special  reference  to  the 
tribute  imposed  upon  Hezekiah)  shaU  depart  (be  removed)  ^rom  thy  shoul- 
der, and  his  yoke  (a  poetical  equivalent  to  burden)  from  thy  neck  (0  Is- 
rael I),  and  Ae  yoke  (itself)  shall  be  destroyed  (or  broken  off)  because  of 
(literally, /mom  the  face  of)  oil  (or  fatness  or  anointing).  The  only  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  concluding  words,  which  have  been  variously  under- 
stood. Some  have  attempted  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  a  change  of  text. 
Thus  Lowth  reads  ^02^  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  (dl«^  ru9 
StfAw) ;  Seeker  ^O^  ^^BZD  on  account  of  my  name,  or  \0^  ^^^D,  by  the  sons  of 
oil;  J.  D.  Michaelis  (for  %T\)  ?^n  the  band  of  the  yoke.  Of  those  who 
retain  the  common  text,  some  take  V^  in  its  usual  sense  of  oil,  and  sup- 
pose an  allusion  to  the  softening  of  the  yoke  with  oil,  or  to  its  preservation 
by  it.  '*  Whereas  yokes  are  commonly  preserved  by  oil,  this  on  the  con- 
trary shaU  be  destroyed  by  it "  (Kocher).  But  in  this  interpretation,  the 
explanatory  fiict  is  arbitrarily  assumed.    Others  take  19?^  in  the  sense  of 
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fat  or  fcUnesSf  and  suppose  an  allasion  to  the  rejection  of  the  yoke  by  a  &t 
bollock,  Dent,  zzzii.  15 ;  Hos.  !▼.  16,  x.  11  (Gesenins),  or  to  the  buiBting 
of  the  yoke  by  the  increasing  &tne8S  of  the  bollock's  neck  (Hitzig,  Hende- 
irerk,  or  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  yoke  by  the  neck,  instead  of  the  neck 
by  the  yoke  (Eimchi).  Of  those  who  give  this  sense  to  V}'^,  some  give  to 
^l^  its  strict  sense,  face.  Thos  Doderlein — the  yoke  aliaU  he  deetroyed 
from  off  the  fat  faced^  ue.  prosperous.  Others  read  the  yoke  shall  be  de- 
etroyed  by  ^e  fatness  (i.  e.  the  excessive  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  Assy- 
rian  empire) — or  before  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Judah,  Enobel  sop- 
poses  the  face  of  the  bollock  to  be  meant  (compare  Job  zli.  6),  and  with 

J.  D.  Michaelis  reading  ^9?»  understands  the  yerse  as  meaning  that  the 
yoke  shall  first  slip  from  the  shoulder  of  the  animal,  then  from  its  neek^ 
and  lastly  from  its  fat  face  or  head.  Jerome  and  Yitringa  onderstaDd  by 
19?  the  unction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  spirit  of  grace  and  sopplications,. 
with  allusion  to  the  influence  of  Hezckiah*s  prayers.  Grotius  and  Dathe 
follow  Jarchi  and  Eimchi  in  explaining  t^  as  an  abstract  used  for  a  con- 
crete, anointing  for  anointed  one,  which  they  apply  to  Hezekiah.  Tho 
Targum  gives  the  same  construction,  but  applies  tlie  word  to  the  Messiah, 
in  which  it  is  followed  by  Calvin  and  Henderson.  The  general  mean- 
ing of  the  verse  is  plain,  as  a  prediction  of  deliverance  from  Assyrian 
bondage. 

28.  From  the  time  of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  the  Prophet  now 
reverts  to  that  of  his  invasion,  which  he  describes  in  the  most  vivid  manner 
by  rapidly  enumerating  the  main  points  of  his  march  from  the  frontier  of 
Judah  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  geographical  minuteness  and 
precision  of  this  passage,  Eichhom  and  Hitzig  have  inferred  that  it  was 
written  after  the  event,  because  Isaiah  could  not  ]mow  what  route  Sennacherib 
would  take.  Ewald  supposes  the  description  to  be  dra^n  from  what  had 
actually  taken  place  in  former  cases,  t.  e.  from  the  route  of  the  Assyrians  on 
previous  occasions,  but  applied  to  an  event  still  future.  Gesenius  and  Hende- 
werk  regard  the  description  as  ideal  and  intended  to  express,  in  a  poetical 
manner,  the  quarter  from  which  the  invasion  was  to  come  and  its  general 
direction,  by  rapidly  enumerating  certain  places  as  the  points  through  which 
it  was  to  pass.  The  same  position  is  maintained  in  Robinson's  Besearches 
(vol.  ii.  p.  149),  on  the  ground  that  the  road  here  traced  could  never  have* 
been  commonly  used,  because  impracticable  from  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
If  passable  at  all,  however,  it  may  well  have  been  adopted  in  a  case  of  bold 
invasion,  where  surprise  was  a  main  object.  The  difficulties  of  the  route  in 
question  must  be  slight  compared  with  those  by  which  Hannibal  and  Na- 
poleon crossed  the  Alps.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  nor  even  improbable,, 
that  Isaiah  intended  to  delineate  the  actual  course  taken  by  Sennacherib. 
At  the  same  time  this  is  not  a  necessary  supposition,  since  we  may  conceive 
the  Prophet  standing  in  vision  on  the  wnlls  of  Jerusalem,  and  looking  to- 
"wards  the  quarter  from  which  the  invasion  was  to  come,  enumerating  cer- 
tain intervening  points  without  intending  to  predict  that  he  would  really 
pass  through  them.  In  this  case,  the  more  difficult  the  route  described,  the 
better  suited  would  it  be  to  express  the  idea  that  the  enemy  would  come 
in  spite  of  all  opposing  obstacles.  J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes  the  invasion 
here  described  to  he  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar — partly  because  that  supposi- 
tion, as  he  thinks,  makes  the  connection  between  this  and  the  next  chapter 
clearer  and  more  natural — partly  because  the  Babylonian  army  did  pursue 
this  course,  whereas  Sennacherib  came  against  Jerusalem  from  the  south 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  2).    That  there  is  no  weight  in  the  former  argument,  will  be 
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shewn  in  the  proper  place.     That  there  is  little  in  the  other,  will  appear 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  history  contains  no  acconnt  of  Sennacherib's 
«wn  march  upon  the  city,  but  only  of  Babshakeh*s  embassy  from  Lachish, 
and  it  is  expressly  said  that  when  that  officer  rejoined  his  master,  he  had 
already  advanced  further  to  the  north.    It  is  easy  to  imagine,  therefore, 
that  he  may  have  chosen  a  circuitous  and  difficult  approach,  in  order  to 
take  the  city  by  surprise.    Besides  the  inconclusiveness  of  these  objections 
to  the  old  interpretation,  that  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  exposed  to  very  serious 
objections,  for  example,  that  the  foregoing  context  has  relation  to  Assyria, 
without  any  intimation  of  a  change  of  subject ;  that  there  is  no  hint  of  the 
city's  being  taken,  much  less  destroyed ;  that  the  description  in  the  text  is 
not  one  of  a  deliberate,  protracted  occupation,  but  of  a  rapid  and  transient 
incursion ;  that  the  march  is  immediately  followed  by  a  great  reverse  and 
sudden  overthrow,  whereas  Nebuchadnezzar  was  entirely  successful.     On 
these  and  other  grounds,  the  passage  is  applied  by  most  interpreters  to  the 
Assyrians,  although  some  suppose  Sennacherib's  personal  approach  to  be 
described,  and  others  that  of  his  representative  (Junius,  Robinson,  &c.) — 
The  places  here  enumerated  seem  to  have  belonged  chiefly  or  wholly  to  the 
tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah.     Some  of  them  are  still  in  existence,  and 
the  site  of  several  has  been  recently  determined  by  the  personal  observa- 
tions and  inquiries  of  Robinson  and  Smith.     The  catalogue  begins  at  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and,  as  J,  D.  Michaelis  suggests,  at  the 
first  place  conquered  by  the  Israelites  on  taking  possession  of  the  land. 
The  language  is  precisely  that  of  an  eye-witness  describing  at  the  moment 
what  he  actually  sees.     He  u  come  to  Aiath — he  te  pcused  to  Migron — to 
Michmaeli  he  entrusts  his  baggage.     Although  the  form  Aiath  nowhere  else 
occurs,  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ai,  the  ancient  royal 
city  of  the  Ganaanites,  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  viii.  1),  and  afterwards 
rebuilt  (Ezra  ii.  28 ;  Neh.  viii.  82).     It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  here  denotes  the  spot  or  the  region  in  which  Ai  once 
stood,  as  explained  by  Junius  (Hajanam  regionem  versus).     The  ancient 
Ai  was  situated  on  a  height  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem.     Eusebius  de- 
scribes it  as  in  ruins  when  he  wrote,  and  Jerome  says  its  remains  were  scarcely 
visible  in  his  day.     According  to  Robinson,  its  site  is  probably  still  marked 
by  certain  ruins,  south  of  Deir  Diwan,  an  hour  from  Bethel. — ^The  present 
form,  he  passeSf  represents  the  thing  as  actually  taking  place ;  the  preterite, 
he  has  passed,  implies  that  he  has  scarcely  reached  a  place  before  he  leaves 
it,  and  is  therefore  more  expressive  of  his  rapid  movements.    Either  is  better 
than  the  future  form  adopted  by  the  ancient  versions.     According  to  J.  D. 
Michaelis,  he  passes  by  Migron  without  entering ;  according  to  others,  he 
passes  to  Migron  from  Ai ;  according  to  Ges^nius  and  the  other  recent  ver- 
sions, he  p€uses  through  Migron,  as  the  second  landmark  on  the  route  of 
the  invaders.     The  precise  situation  of  this  place  is  now  unknown,  as  it  is 
mentipned  only  here  and  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2,  irom  which  text  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  near  to  Gibeah. — Michmash  is  still  in  existence  under  the 
almost  unchanged  name  of  Mukhmas^  to  the  north-east  of  Jeba,  on  the  slope 
of  a  steep  valley.     The  place  is  now  desolate,  but  exhibits  signs  of  former 
strength,  foundations  of  hewn  stone  and  prostrate  columns.     Some  give  to 
Tp^!  here  its  secondary  sense  of  depositing  his  baggage,  stores,  &c,  (called 
in  old  English,  carriages),  t.  e.  merely  while  he  halted  (Barnes),  or  leaving 
them  behind  to  expedite  his  march  (Grotius),  or  because  not  needed  for  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jerome),  or  on  account  of  the  difficult  passage  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse  (Hendewerk). 
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29.  Thty  have  paaaed  the  pasi,  a  nanow  passage  between  Michznash 
and  Geba  (1  Sam.  ziii.  8,  6,  &c.),  a  spot  no  donbt  easily  maintained 
against  an  enemy.  Their  passing  it  implies  that  they  met  with  no  resist- 
ance, or  had  overcome  it,  and  that  there  was  now  little  or  nothing  to  impede 
their  march.  In  Geba  they  have  taken  up  their  lodging  (literally,  lodged 
a  lodging).  Oeba  appears,  from  1  Kings  zt.  22,  to  hare  been  on  or  near 
the  Hne  between  Benjamin  and  Judah.  There  is  a  small  village  now  called 
Jeha,  half  in  ruins,  with  large  hewn  stones  and  the  remains  of  a  sqnare 
tower,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  from  the  ancient  Michmash.  This 
place  Eobinson  and  Smith  supposed  at  first  to  be  Gdfa,  bat  afterwards 
concluded  that  it  must  be  Gibeah  of  Saul,  and  that  the  site  of  Geba  must 
be  farther  down,  where  they  heard  of  ruins,  but  had  not  time  to  explore  them 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  114, 115).     Enobel  alleges  that  Geba  and  Gibeah  of  Saul  were 

one  and  the  same  place,  and  adopts  the  Vulgate  version  of  the  phrase  P/9 
^3<  (Gaba  sedes  nostra),  which  is  also  retained  by  Barnes  (Geba  is  a  lodging- 
place  for  us).  This  supposes  the  Assyrians  to  be  suddenly  introduced  as 
speaking,  to  avoid  which  abrupt  change  of  construction  Lowth,  Doederlein, 

and  Da^e,  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Targum  10^  for  13^.  Most  interpreters, 
however,  follow  Aben  Ezra  in  explaining  ^3<  as  a  verb  from  \y>.  The  con- 
struction of  the  verb  with  its  derivative  noun  is  analogous  to  thatof  (fr^amiTi// 
a  dream,  and  other  like  expressions.  The  form  of  the  original  is  imitated 
by  Junius  and  Tremellius  (in  diversorium  diverterunt).  This  construction 
of  w^  as  a  yerb  is  favoured  by  the  parallelism,  nmyo  I'Uy  being  a  similar 
combination  of  a  noun  with  its  verbal  root.  Thus  far  he  has  described  what 
the  Assyrians  themselves  do — ^they  cross  the  line  at  Ajath — pass  through 
Migron — leave  their  baggage  at  Michmash — ^lodge  at  Geba.  Now  he  de- 
scribes what  the  places  themselves  do — Ramah  trembles ;  Gibeah  of  Saul 
flees,  Bamah  was  a  city  of  Bex^'amin,  near  Geba,  but  &rther  from  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  still  in  existence  as  Er-ram,  which  is  the  masculine  form  of  the 
one  here  used,  with  the  Arabic  article  prefixed.  It  is  about  half  a  mile 
nearly  due  west  of  Jeba,  but  hidden  firom  it  by  intervening  heists  (Bobin- 
son,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  108-114).  It  is  two  hours  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  road  to  Nablus.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a 
small  village,  six  Boman  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  identity  of  this  place 
with  the  ancient  Bamah  was  long  lost  sight  of,  but  has  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained by  Smith  and  Bobinson.  Ramah  trembles  for  is  afraid)  at  the 
enemy's  approach,  a  strong  and  beautifrd  personification,  or  the  place  may 
be  simply  put  for  its  inhabitants,  as  in  the  Targum.  The  trembling  and 
flight  of  tiiese  towns  are  naturally  represented  as  occuxiing  while  the  enemy 
was  resting  at  Geba.  It  may  imply  either  that  Bamah  was  not  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  march,  but  within  sight  and  hearing  of  it,  or  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  was  the  next  place  to  be  reached,  and  was  trembling  in  apprehension  of  it. 
A  still  stronger  metaphor  is  used  as  to  the  next  place.  Gibeah  of  Saul — so 
called  because  it  was  his  birth-place  and  residence,  and  to  distinguish  it  from 
others  of  the  same  namo— ts  fled.  There  is  here  a  rapid  but  marked  climax* 
While  Bamah  trembles,  Gibeah  flees. 

80.  To  tenor  and  flight  he  now  adds  an  audible  expression  of  dis- 
tress, representing  one  place  as  crying,  another  as  listening,  and  according 
to  some  writers,  a  third  responding.  At  the  same  time  he  exchanges  the 
language  of  description  for  that  of  direct  personal  address.  Cry  aloud,  daugh' 
ter  GaUim  (or  daughter  of  Gallim) ;  hearken  Laishah,  ah  poor  Anathoth! 
The  site  of  Gallim  is  no  longer  known,  but  it  was  no  doubt  somewhere  in  the 
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neiglibonrlibod  of  Gibeah.  The  personification  is  made  more  distinct  b j  the  nse 
of  the  word  daughter,  whether  employed  simplj  for  that  purpose  and  applied 
to  the  town  itself,  as  explained  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  (Stadt  Gallim)  and  Bosen- 
miiller  (oppidom  Gallim),  with  or  without  allusion  to  its  beauty  (Barnes)— or, 
as  in  many  other  eases,  to  the  population,  as  an  indiyidual.  The  Tazgum  and 

August!  read  the  name  Bath-galUm.  Grotius  and  others  render  HB^?  ''2'^n 
cause  it  (thy  voice)  to  be  heard  to  LaUh  (with  H  directive),  t.  #•  to  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  country,  where  stood  the  town  of  Dan,  anciently  called 
Laishf  and  often  coupled  with  Beersheba  to  express  the  whole  extent  of 
Canaan— or  to  Laishf  a  town  near  the  others  here  mentioned,  but  no  longer 
in  existence.  Others  suppose  the  name  to  be  Lau/uJi,  and  govern  it 
directly  by  the  verb — cause  Laishah  to  hear — but  ^^VS*}  always  means  to 
listen,  Luther,  Lowth,  Augusti,  Henderson,  and  Umbreit,  suppose  an  apos- 
trophe to  Laishah  itself — fiearken,  0  Laishah  I  Cocceius,  Yitringa,  Mau- 
rer,  and  De  Wetto,  hearken  to  (or  towards)  JLats/i,  which  is  then  supposed 
to  be  crying  itself,  and  the  call  to  listen  is  addressed  to  Gallim  or  the 
next  place  mentioned,  which  implies  a  close  proximity.  Anathoth,  now 
AndtOy  a  sacerdotal  ci^  of  Benjamin,  built  upon  a  broad  ridge,  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  from  Jerusalem.  Ecclesiastical  tradition  has  assigned  another  site 
to  Anathoth,  between  Jerusalem  and  Bamleh ;  but  the  true  site  has  been 
clearly  ascertained  and  fixed  by  Bobinson  and  Smith  (vol.  ii.  p.  109).  There 
are  still  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  of  hewn  stone,  old  foundations,  and  frag- 
ments of  colmnns.  It  commands  an  extensive  view,  and  from  it  the  travel- 
lers just  mentioned  beheld  several  of  the  places  here  enumerated*  Lowth 
and  Ewald  take  *^^^V  as  a  verb  with  a  sd£x,  Hendewerk  as  a  verb  with  a 
paragogic  letter,  meaning  ansicer  or  amicer  Iter,  0  Anathoth  1  Lowth  sup- 
poses an  allusion  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  name,  viz.  answers,  i.  e. 
echoes  or  reverberations  from  the  hills  by  which  the  city  was  surrounded. 
Hitzig  takes  n^3y  as  a  proper  name  with  n^3,  loft  out  or  understood  before  it, 
of  which  ellipsis  there  are  several  examples,  and  denoting  Bethany,  now 
called  Elaziriyah  (or  the  town  of  Lazarus),  and  situated  on  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  the  mount  of  Olives.  (See  Bobinson*s  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  p.  101). 
But  the  majority  of  writers,  old  and  new,  make  t^^^Jf,  as  in  other  places 
where  it  occurs,  the  feminine  of  ^Vl  poor,  afflicted,  miserable,  and  descriptive, 
not  of  its  ordinary  state,  as  a  poor  mean  village,  but  of  the  Prophet's  sym- 
pathy in  view  of  tbe  danger  with  which  Anathoth  was  threatened.  The 
introduction  of  the  epithet  in  this  case  only  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a 
designed  paronomasia  between  the  cognate  forms  n^3y  and  nin^y.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  adjective,  though  certainly  unusual,  is  not  unparalleled,  Uiere 
being  instances  enough  to  justify  its  explanation  as  a  ease  of  emphatic  in- 
version. These  two  words  are  construed  as  an  independent  dause  by  Doe- 
derlein  (misera  est  Anathoth),  which  Gesenius  thinks  admissible,  although 
he  prefers  the  vocative  construction  of  the  Vulgate  (paupereula  Anathoth  t). 
81.  Madmenah  tcanders  (or  removes  from  her  place) ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Gebimfiee  (or  cause  to  flee,  i.e.  carry  ojf  their  goods).  These  places  are 
no  longer  in  existence,  nor  are  they  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Madmen 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  2),  was  a  town  of  Moab,  and  Madmannah 
(Jos.  XV.  21)  was  too  fax  south.  In  this  verse,  for  the  first  time,  the  in- 
habitants are  expressly  mentioned  and  distinguished  from  the  place  itself. 

But  HiUer  (in  his  Onomasticon)  makes  ^^9^  &  P^  ^^  ^®  proper  name 

ijoshebehaggebim),  and  Jerome,  on  the  contrary,  makes  0^91  an  appellative 
inhabitants  of  the  hills).     The  Vulgate  renders  ^T^O  by  conjortamini. 
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deriTing  it  apparently  from  tCI{,  and  a  simikr  Tersion  is  given  in  tiie  Peshiio.* 
Tha  English  Yenion  gather  themteltn  to  jU§^  is  anbstantiaUy  the  same 
inth  that  Qf  Calyin  and  Jonios.  Aecoxding  to  Yitringa,  it  means  to  flee 
with  Tiolence  and  haste.  Gesenios,  in  his  Commentaiyt  giyes  it  the  simple 
sense  of  fleeing ;  hat  in  the  second  edition  of  his  German  Version,  and  in 
his  ThesaomSy  he  explains  it  as  a  eansative,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Hit- 
zigy  Maorer,  and  Enobel. 

82.  This  yerse  conducts  him  to  the  last  stage  of  his  progress,  to  a 

point  so  near  the  Holy  City  that  he  may  defy  it  thence.     Yet  to-day  in  Nob 

(he  is)  to  stand  ;  (and  there)  vcUl  he  shake  his  lumd  (a  gesture  of  menace 

and  defiance)  against  the  mountain  qf  the  liouse  (or  daughter)  of  Zion  (t.  e, 

mount  Zion  itself)  the  hiU  of  Jerusalem.    Nob  was  a  sacerdotal  city  of 

Benjamin,  near  Anathoth  (Neh.  zi.  82),  and  according  to  the  Talmud 

and  Jerome,  within  sight  ot  Jerusalem.     Robinson  and  Smith  explored  the 

zidge  of  Oliret  for  traces  of  this  town,  but  without  success.     The  Nob  here 

mentioned  is  no  doubt  the  same  that  Saul  destroyed,  although  there  was 

another  in  the  plain  towards  Lydda,  which  Jerome  seems  to  identify  with 

this. — The  first  clause  has  been  Tariously  explained,  according  to  the  sense 

put  upon  IPSJ  as  signifying  rest  or  arrival,  and  upon  B^*i?  as  an  indefinite 

expression  for  a  day,  or  a  specific  one  for  this  day  or  to-day.    Joseph  Kim- 

chi,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  and  Bosenmiiller,  understand  the  clause  to  mean  that 

yet  to-day  (but  no  longer,  it  will  be  safe  for  the  inhabitants)  to  stay  in  Nob, 

Maurer  and  Henderson  explain  it  to  mean  yet  a  day  (or  one  day  longer,  he 

is)  to  remain  in  Nob,     Of  these  and  other  constructions  which  have  been 

proposed,  the  best  is  that  which  makes  the  clause  mean  that  to-day  (before 

to-morrow)  he  shall  stand  (i.  e.  arrive)  in  Nob — or  that  which  makes  it  mean 

yet  this  day  (he  is)  to  stand  (t.  e.  rest)  in  Nob  (before  commencing  his  attack). 

This  last,  which  is  given  by  the  latest  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  most  in 

accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  verb. — ^According  to  the  common 

explanation  of  the  phrase  P*V  ^^  as  meaning  Jerusalem  itself  {vide  supra 

chap.  i.  8),  the  mountain  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  coincides  exactly  with 

the  parallel  phrase,  hill  of  Jerusalem,    The  kethib  P^V  n^3  can  only  mean 

the  temple,  taking  Zion  in  the  widest  sense  as  meaning  the  whole  eminence 

on  which  Jerusalem  was  built.     This  reading  is  sustained  by  none  of  the 

ancient  versions  but  the  Targum,  and  although  HliT  n^:i  in  is  no  unusual 

combination,  the  phrase  P^V  TV2  "in  does  not  occur  elsewhere. — ^In  this  verse 

the  Targum  introduces  a  description  of  Sennacherib's  army,  and  a  soliloquy 

of  Sennacherib  himself,  neither  of  which  has  the  slightest  foundation  in  the 

original. 

88.  To  the  triumphant  march  and  proud  defiance  now  succeeds  abruptly 
the  tremendous  downfall  of  the  enemy  himself,  in  describing  which,  the 
Prophet  resumes  the  figure  dropped  at  ver.  19,  and  represents  the  catastro- 
phe as  the  sudden  and  violent  prostration  of  a  forest.  Behold,  the  Lord, 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  (is)  lopping  {or  about  to  lop)  the  branch  (of  this  great  tree) 
with  terror  (or  tremendous  violence),  and  the  (trees)  high  of  stature  (shall 
\)e!^  felled,  and  the  lofty  ones  brought  low.  According  to  Knobel,  the  excision 
of  the  ornamental  crown  or  head-dress  of  the  tree  is  mentioned  first,  be- 
cause the  destroying  power  is  to  be  conceived  as  darting  down  firo^  heaven 
like  a  thunderbolt,  not  creeping  upwards  from  the  earth,  like  the  spreading 
fire  in  ver.  17,  and  in  the  same  verse  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  Jerome 
apph'es  these  two  last  verses  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  the  consequent 
downfall  of  the  Jewish  State  ;  Calvin,  Cocceins,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  to  the 
destruction  of  .Tenisalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    But  these  interpretations, 
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although  recommended  by  a  seeming  coherence  with  the  following  chapter, 
are  at  variance  with  the  foregoing  context,  where  Sennacherib's  invasion  is 
described,  and  with  the  scope  of  the  whole  passage,  which  is  to  console  the 
Jews  in  view  of  that  event. — i^^J},  when  followed  bv  an  active  participle, 
commonly  indicates  a  proximate  futurity,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  writer. — Accordiug  to  Kimchi,  the  divine  names  introduced 
imply  that  Sennacherib  had  hitherto  supposed  himself  to  be  without  a  mas- 
ter, but  was  now  to  learn  his  error. — Hendewerk  supplies  appears  before 
P}!D^ ;  but  is  simpler  and  therefore  better  to  supply  the  present  of  the  verb 
to  he. — niXQ  (from  ^xa,  to  adorn)  means  an  ornamental  branch,  or  the 
branches  considered  as  the  beauty  of  the  tree. — TWVJO  properly  means  terror, 
and  in  this  case  sudden  and  tenific  violeuce.  It  is  more  visjorouslv  ren- 
dered  by  Henderson  {a  tremendous  llow),  and  Lowth  (a  dreudjid  craah). 
The  2  denotes  not  so  much  the  manner  as  the  means,  not  only  violently, 
but  by  violence.  T^ofty  (tj  stature  is  not  to  be  applied  to  men  directly,  as 
descriptive  either  of  their  pride  or  their  appearance,  but  to  trees  as  repre- 
senting the  Assyrians  in  general,  or  their  chief  men  in  particular.  For  the 
same  cause,  n*n23  «hould  not  be  rendered  kawjhty,  an  epithet  which  cannot 
be  apphed  to  trees,  but  hifjh  or  lofty. 

34.  And  he  (Jehovah)  shall  cut  down  (or  away)  the  thickets  of  the  forest 
(the  Assyrian  army)  with  iron,  (i.  e,  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  as  an  ase), 
and  this  Lebanon  (this  wooded  mountain,  this  enormous  forest,  still  re- 
ferring to  the  host  of  the  Ass3Tians)  with  (or  by)  a  mighty  one  shall  fall.  It 
is  clear  that  the  iron  of  this  verse,  and  ihejire  of  vcr.  17,  denote  one  and 
the  same  thing,  both  implying  that  the  forest  was  to  perish,  not  by  slow 
decay,  but  by  sudden  violence,  which  shews  the  absurdity  of  giving  a  spe- 
cific sense  to  all  the  particulars  in  such  a  picture.  Thus  the  thickets  are 
probably  mentioned  only  to  complete  the  picture  of  a  forest  totally  destroyed, 
though  Kimchi  understands  this  as  an  emblem  of  Sennacherib's  counsellors, 
by  whose  devices  he  had  been  entangled,  while  Grotius,  Vitringa,  and  others, 
make  it  signify  the  common  soldiers  as  distinguished  from  the  chiefs  before 
described  as  trees,  and  Hitzig  applies  it  to  the  whole  mixed  multitude  of 
the  Assyrians.  The  general  figure  of  a  forest  is  made  more  specific  by  re- 
ferring to  Lebanon,  a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  woods.  Ezekiel  represents 
Sennacherib  himself  as  a  cedar  of  Lebanon  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8).  The  name  is 
not  here  put  for  the  land  of  Israel,  of  which  mount  Lebanon  was  the  north- 
em  boundary,  nor  for  Jerusalem  or  the  temple,  in  allusion  to  the  cedar- 
wood  employed  in  their  construction. — Calvin  and  others  understand  '^'*1^^ 
as  an  adverbial  phrase,  meaning  mightily  or  violently ;  but  most  interpreters 
explain  it  to  mean  by  a  mighty  one.  This  is  applied  by  Gesenius  and 
Maurer  to  God  himself — ^by  Cocceius,  Schmidius,  Altmg,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
to  Nebuchadnezzar — by  Grotius,  to  the  son  of  Sennacherib  who  slew  him 
— by  several  of  the  Rabbins  to  the  destroying  angel — ^by  Rosenmiiller  and 
Hitzig  to  the  Messiah — ^by  Vitringa  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  to  the  Messiah  and 
the  angel  considered  as  identical.  To  these  interpretations  may  be  added, 
as  a  mere  suggestion,  that  ")^'?^(  is  possibly  an  epithet  descriptive  of  ^ps^  in 
the  preceding  clause — and  he  shall  cut  down  tlie  thickets  of  the  forest  with 
iron  (i.  e>  with  the  axe),  and  this  Lebanon  shall  fall  by  a  mighty  one  {i.  e. 
by  a  mighty  axe).  This  would  be  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  figurative 
caste  of  the  whole  sentence,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  leave  the 
application  of  the  terms  as  open  as  it  can  be  upon  any  other  supposition. 
— 12?  is  taken  as  a  passive  form  by  Luther,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzig,  Hende- 
werk,  De  Wette,  Ewald.    Its  agreement  with  the  plural  ^3??  may  in  that 
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case  either  be  resolved  into  a  common  licence  of  Hebrew  syntax,  or  ex- 
plained by  supposing  the  agreement  to  be  really  with  "Vl  It  is  best,  how- 
ever, to  take  ^}  as  a  Piel  of  less  nsoal  form  (Nordheimer,  §  288)  governing 
^339  and  indefinitely  construed  {otie  skull  cut),  or  agreeing  with  Jehovah 
understood. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

This  chapter  is  occupied  with  promises  of  restoration  and  deliverance, 
external  safety  and  internal  peace,  to  God's  own  people,  as  contrasted  with 
the  ruin  previously  threatened  to  their  enemies.  Borrowing  his  imagery 
from  the  ML  of  the  Assyrian  forest,  just  before  predicted,  the  Prophet  repre- 
sents a  shoot  as  springing  from  the  prostrate  trunk  of  Jesse,  or  rather  from 
his  roots,  and  invested  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  with  all  the  necessary 
attributes  of  a  righteous  judge  and  ruler,  vers.  i.  4.  The  pacific  effect  of  the 
Messiah's  reign  is  then  described  by  the  beautiful  figure  of  wild  and  domes- 
tic animals  dwelling  and  feeding  together,  and  of  children  unhurt  by  the 
most  venomous  reptiles ;  to  which  is  added  an  express  prediction  that  all 
mutual  injuries  shall  cease  in  consequence  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
knowledge  of  Jehovah,  vers.  5-9.  To  these  figures  borrowed  from  the 
animal  creation,  the  Prophet  now  adds  others  from  the  history  of  Israel,  but 
intenJed  to  express  the  same  idea.  The  Messiah  is  here  represented  as  a 
signal  set  up  to  the  nations,  gathering  the  outcasts  of  his  people  from  all 
quarters,  and  uniting  them  again  into  one  undivided  body,  free  from  all 
sectional  and  party  animosities,  vers.  10-18.  Under  figures  of  the  same 
kind,  the  triumph  of  the  church  is  then  represented  as  a  conquest  over  the 
old  enemies  of  Israel,  especially  those  nearest  to  the  Holy  Land ;  while  the 
interposition  of  God's  power  to  efiect  this  and  the  preceding  promises  is 
vividly  described  as  a  division  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Euphrates,  and  a 
deliverance  from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  vers.  14-16. 

The  evidently  figurative  character  of  some  parts  of  this  chapter  seems  to 
frimish  a  sufficient  key  to  the  interpretation  of  those  parts  which  in  them- 
selves would  be  more  doubtful. 

1.  The  figure  of  the  preceding  verse  is  continued  but  applied  to  a  new 
subject,  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  David  and  the  Jewish  State,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  downfall  of  Assyria.  The  Assyrian  forest  was  to  fall 
for  ever,  but  that  of  Judah  was  to  sprout  again.  And  there  shall  come  forth 
a  twig  (or  shoot)  from  the  stock  (or  stump)  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  from  his 
roots  shall  grow.  According  to  Aben  Ezra,  Heudewerk  and  others,  this 
refers  to  Hezekiah  exclusively,  and  according  to  Grotius  as  a  type  of 
Christ.  But  Hezekiah  was  already  bom,  and  the  house  from  which  he 
sprang  was  not  in  the  condition  here  described.  Others  refer  it  to  Zerub- 
babel,  and  others  to  the  Maccabees,  who  were  not  even  descendants  of 
Jesse.  The  Targum  explicitly  applies  it  to  the  Messiah  (N37D  KH^TD).. 
Eicbhom^  Bauer,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  De  Wette,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  also 
apply  it  to  an  ideal  Messiah  whom  Isaiah  looked  for.  The  modem  Jews 
of  course  suppose  it  to  be  yet  unfulfilled.  The  only  application  of  the 
passage  that  can  be  sustained  is  that  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  sprang  from  the 
family  of  Jesse  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  estate,  and  to  whom  alone  the 
subsequent  description  is  literally  applicable.  Abarbenel  objects  that 
Christ  was  not  a  descendant  of  Jesse  unless  he  was  really  the  son  of  Joseph. 
But  even  if  Mary  had  been  of  another  tribe,  her  marriage  would  entitle  her 
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ofispriog  to  be  reckoned  as  a  Son  of  David  ;  mach  more  when  she  herself 
was  of  the  same  lineage.     It  is  enough  to  Imow,  howeTer,  that  the  fact  of 
Christ's  descent  from  David  is  not  only  repeatedly  affirmed,  but  constantly 
presnpposed  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  called  in 
question  or  to  call  for  proof. — V\}.  is  not  the  seed  (Aben  Ezra),  nor  the  root 
(Septuagint),  nor  even  the  trunk  or  whole  stem  of  a  tree  (Gesenius,  Hitzig, 
Hendewerk),  but  the  $tump  or  part  remaining  above  ground  when  the  tree 
is  felled,  as  translated  by  Aquila,  S}'mmacbus  and  Tbeodotion  (xd^.ttof).  and 
explained  by  Kimchi  (pf*:i  ^y  VJ'^XO  itC^Z  CW-     Together  with  the  pa- 
rallel term  roots ^  it  is  an  emblem  not  of  mere  descent  or  derivation,  as 
alleged  by  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk,  but  of  derivation  fi*om  a  reduce<l  and 
almost  extinct  family,  as  explained  by  Calviu,  Cjcceius,  Vitringa,  Heug- 
stenberg,  Ewald  and  Umbreit.     Jesse  is  supposed  by  Hitzig  and  Hjnde- 
werk  to  be  named  instead  of  David  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  latter, 
or  of  intimaliug  a  correlative  descent  from  the  same  ancestor.     According 
to  Kimchi,  he  is  named  as  the  last  progenitor  before  the  family  attaineil  to 
royal  muk ;  according  to  Umbreit,  simply  to  indicate  the  antiquity  of  the 
bourse.      Vitrinj^a's  explanation  is  more  probable,  viz.  because  Jesse'  resided 
at  Bethlehem  where  Christ  was  to  be  born,  and  because  the  familv  is  here 
considered  as  reduced  to  tbe  same  obscure  condition  in  which  Jesse  lived, 
as  contrasted  with  that  to  which  David  was  exalted,  and  which  the  mention 
of  the  latter  would  naturallv  have  recalled  to  mind.     This  last  reason  is 
also  given  by  Calvin  and  Heogstenberg. 

2.  The  person,  whose  origin  and  descent  are  metaphorically  described  in 
the  preceding  verse,  is  here  described  by  his  personal  qualities,  as  one  en- 
dowed with  the  highest  intellectaal  and  moral  gifts  by  the  direct  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  upon  him  shall  red  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  a  Spirit 
of  VDVidom  and  understanding ,  a  Sjnrtt  of  counsel  and  strength,  a  Spirit  of 
knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  JeJtovah.  The  Targum  seems  to  explain  nn 
*^>^]  as  the  first  item  in  the  catalogue,  meaning  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  or 
inspiration.  Gataker  takes  it  as  the  cause  of  which  the  others  are  efiects. 
But  Kimchi  more  correctly  understands  it  as  a  general  designation  of  the 
self-same  spirit  which  is  afterwards  described  in  detail.  So  Saadias  and 
Aben  Ezra  understand  it — **  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  which  is  a  Spirit  of 
wisdom,*'  &c.  Hengstenberg  understands  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  a  stronger 
expression  than  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  former  having  more  expHcit  reference 
to  the  government  and  edification  of  the  church.  Gesenius,  as  usual,  ex- 
plains the  Spirit  ofJefiovah  as  an  infiuence,  but  it  obviously  means  a  person. 
The  following  genitives  do  not  denote  qualities  but  efiects  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  not  here  described  as  being  himself  wise,  &c.,  but 
as  the  author  of  wisdom  in  others.  This  is  evident  from  the  last  clause, 
where  the  fear  of  Jehovah  cannot  be  an  attribute  of  his  Spirit,  but  must  bo 
a  frnit  of  his  influence.  The  qualities  enumerated  are  not  to  be  confounded 
as  mere  synonvmes,  nor  on  the  other  hand  distinguished  with  metaphysical 
precision.  That  the  latter  process  must  be  an  arbitraiy  one  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  any  two  or  more  attempts  to  define  the  terms  precisely. 
On  the  same  etymological  basis  have  been  founded  the  most  opposite  inter- 
pretations. Thus  the  gift  of  prophetic  inspiration  is  supposed  to  be  intended 
both  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  (Vitringa),  and  the  Spirit  of  counsel  (Rein- 
hard),  both  suppositions  being  perfectly  gratuitous.  When  Hengstenberg, 
who  takes  a  just  view  of  the  principle  on  which  the  passage  ought  to  be 
interpreted,  departs  so  far  from  it  in  practice  as  to  attempt  a  precise  discri- 
mination between  '^9?C'  &^^  -^Y^^  be  proposes  one  directly  opposite  to  that 
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proposed  by  Hendewerk,  though  both  agree  that  one  relates  to  theoretical 
and  the  other  to  practical  wisdom.  The  truth  is  that  none  of  these 
terms  is  entirely  ezclusiTe  of  the  others.  Wisdom,  understandix^,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  the  fear  of  God,  are  all  familiar  Scriptural  descriptions 
of  religion  or  piety  in  general.  Wisdom  and  understanding  are  often 
joined  as  equivalent  expressions.  The  latter,  according  to  its  etymology » 
strictly  denotes  the  power  of  discernment  or  discrimination.  Both  are 
applied  to  theoretical  and  practical  wisdom,  and  especially  to  moral  and 
religious  subjects.  Counsel  and  strength  arc  the  ability  to  plan  and  the 
ability  to  execute,  neither  of  which  can  avail  without  the  other.  The 
knowledge  of  God  does  not  in  itself  mean  the  love  of  him  (Vitringa), 
although  it  may  infer  it  as  a  necessary  consequence.  The  correct  know- 
ledge of  him  certainly  produces  godly  fear  or  holy  reverence,  and  the  two 
are  probably  put  here  for  religion  in  the  general,  and  are  so  explained  in 
theSeptuagint  (^vcufffwp;  y.a/  fuas/Sf/a;)  and  Vulgate  (scientiae  et  pietatis). 
The  six  attributes  here  enumerated  ai*e  groaped  in  three  distinct  pairs  ;  the 
fii'st  and  last  of  which,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  have  respect  to  personal 
qualities,  the  secoud  to  such  as  are  official ;  but  Ewald  distinguishes  the 
first  as  theoretical,  the  second  as  practical,  the  third  as  sphitual  or  religious. 
Hendewerk  ingeniously  and  earnestly  maintains  that  all  these  epithets  relate 
to  Hezekiah,  and  are  verified  in  his  history — the  wisdom  in  2  Kings  xviii.  7, 
he  acted  vcisehj  (/^2IJ^)  whithenoever  he  icent — the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might 
in  2  lungs  xviii.  20,  and  in  his  subduing  the  Philistines  (2  Kings  xviii.  8), 
iScc.  The  simple  statement  of  this  exposition  is  sufficient  to  refute  it.  The 
only  person  in  whom  the  terms  of  this  prediction  have  been  verified  is  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  wisdom  displayed  itself  in  early  life,  and  is  expressly  ascribed 
to  a  special  di\-ine  influence ;  who  proved  himself  a  **  discenier  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart ; "  whose  ministry  was  not  only  characterised  by 
fortitude  and  boldness,  but  attested  by  miracles  and  mighty  deeds  ;  whose 
knowledge  of  divine  things  far  surpassed  that  of  all  other  men  ;  and  who 
was  himself  a  living  model  of  all  piety.  This  application  is  maintained,  not 
only  by  the  older  Christian  writers,  and  by  Hengstenberg  and  Henderson, 
but  also  by  Umbreit.  It  is  an  old  opinion  that  the  seven  spints  of  the 
Apocalypse  have  reference  to  the  sevenfold  nn  of  this  passage. 

8.  The  Messiah  is  now  described  as  taking  pleasure  in  true  piety  and 
recognizing  its  existence  by  an  infallible  sagacity  or  power  of  discerning 
good  and  evil,  which  would  render  V>im  superior  to  the  illusions  of  the 
senses  and  to  every  external  influence.  This  faculty  is  figuratively  described 
as  an  exquisite  olfactory  perception,  such  as  enables  its  possessor  to  dis- 
tinguish between  diflerent  odours.  And  his  sense  of  smelling  (/.«.  his  power 
of  perception,  with  a  seeming  reference  to  the  pleasure  it  affords  him)  shall 
be  exercised  in  (or  upon)  the  fear  of  Jehovah  (as  an  attribute  of  others), 
and  (being  thus  infallible)  not  by  the  sight  (or  according  to  the  sight)  of  his 
eyes  shall  he  judge,  and  not  by  the  hearing  of  his  ears  shall  he  decide.  The 
Septuagint  (followed  by  J.  D.  MichaeUs,  Doederlein,  Hensler,  Koppe, 
Kuinol,  Cube),  takes  '\1V'^7}  as  a  preterite  with  a  suffix,  and  explains  the  verb 
as  meaning  to  fill  with  the  Spirit  or  inspire.  Forerius,  Clericus,  Herder, 
Van  der  Palm,  Hendewerk,  and  Ewald,  make  it  mean  to  breathe.  ''  ELis 
breath  is  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah."  Nihil  nisi  pietatem  apirabit  (Forerius). 
Beinhard  makes  it  mean  to  blow,  as  an  expression  of  anger.  But  the  only 
sense  confirmed  by  usage  is  to  smell — his  smell  is  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah. 
Schmidius  applies  this  to  the  sweet  smelling  savour  of  our  Lord's  atoning 
sacrifice,  and  J.  H.  Michaelis  to  his  sacerdotal  functions.     Sanctius  and 
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Panlns  understand  it  to  denote  kis  odour  as  perceived  by  others.     Bat  it 
rather  denotes  actively  his  smelling  or  olfactory  perception.     This  is  un- 
derstood by  Jorchi,  Kimchi,  Eichhom,  Henderson  and  Umbreit,  as  a  figore 
for  discernment  or  discrimination  between  false  and  tme  religion ;  and  by 
BosenmUller,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  De  Wette,  Barnes,  and  Knobel,  for 
the  act  of  taking  picasarc  as  the  sense  does  in  a  grateful  odour.     But  these 
two  meanings  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  the  phrase  is  therefore  best  ex- 
plained by  Cocceius,  Vitringa.  Lowth,  and  Hengstenbcrg,  as  comprehend- 
ing an  in&>lliblo  discernment  and  a  feeling  of  complacency.     He  shall  take 
delight  in  goodness,  and  be  able  to  distinsruish  it  without  fail  from  its  conn* 
terfeits.     Gutaker  understands  nin^  nKT3  as  denoting  that  this  power  of 
discernment  should  be  exercised  in  sacred,  not  in  secular  adfairs  ;  Junins, 
Piscator,  and  Vatablus,  that  it  should  be  joined  with,  or  attended  by,  the 
fear  of  God.     But  the  3  is  really  a  connective,  which  the  verb  nnn  com- 
monly takes  after  it,  and  adds  no  more  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  than 
the  Eoglish  prepositions  when  we  speak  of  smellituj  to  or  of  a  thing  instead 
of  simply  smelling  it.     The  meaning  therefore  must  be  that  the  fear  of  God 
or  piety  in  others  would  itself  bo  the  object  upon  which  this  faculty  was  to 
exert  itself.     Grotius,  Clcricus,  Gesenius,  and  Henderson,  understand  bv 
the  hear  in  ff  ft/  hii  ears  reports  or  rumours,  Hitzig  and  others  complaints  and 
arguments  before  a  judge,  both  which  intei-pretations  are  too  much  restricted. 
The  sight  of  the  eves  and  the  hearing  of  the  ears,  are  put  for  tho  testimony 
of  those  senses  by  which  men  are  chiedy  governed  in  their  judgments.     The 
same  erroneous  view  of  the  passage,  which  led  Hitzig  to  restrict  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  to  forensic  litigation,  has  led  Barnes  and  Umbreit  to  apply  the 
whole  of  the  last  clause  to  judicial  partiality  or  respect  of  parsons.     Hende- 
werk  extends  this  application  only  to  the  sight  of  the  eye,  and  makes  the 
heai'ing  of  the  ear  relate  to  actual  deception  of  the  judge  by  arguments  or 
testimony.    All  this  is  implicitly  included  in  the  text,  but  it  includes  much 
more.     It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  as  a  judge  the  Messiah  would  be  equally 
exempt  from  all  disposition  to  favour  the  rich  and  the  great  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  and  from  all  liability  to  imposition  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  and 
here  declared,  that  he  should  not  judge  of  character  at  all  by  the  senses, 
but  by  an  infallible  sagacity  or  power  of  discerning  good  and  evil. — Accord- 
ing to  Cocceius,  the  mention  of  eyes  and  ears  implies  the  real  humanity  of 
the  Messiah.     Aben  Ezra  explains  the  clause  to  mean  that  he  would  rely 
npon  the  sense  of  smelling  rather  than  that  of  sight  or  hearing,  and  Kimchi 
even  says  instead  of  sight  and  hearing.     This  interpretation  is  connected 
with  an  old  Jewish  notion,  that  the  Messiah  may  be  known,  when  he  ap- 
pears, by  his  power  to  distinguish  moral  character  through  the  sense  of 
smell.    In  this  way  the  famous  false  Messiah  Bar  Kokba  (son  of  a  star),  is 
said  to  have  been  proved  an  impostor,  and  his  name  changed  to  Bar  Eozba 
(son  of  a  he).    The  original  authorities  are  cited  by  Gill  in  his  Commentary 
on  this  place.     Traces  of  this  opinion  have  been  found  by  some  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  vii.  89,  John  i.  49),  but  on  very  insufficient  grounds. 
Grotius  applies  the  verse  to  Hezekiah  in  the  following  manner.     His  conso- 
lation (^n^p)  shall  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  (t.  e.  afforded  by  religion). 
He  shall  notjudf/e  according  to  tlie  sight  of  his  eyes  {i.e.  shall  not  despair 
even  under  the  most  discouraging  appearances).     He  shall  not  reason  (n^:pr) 
according  to  tJie  hearing  of  his  ears  (t.  e,  he  shall  draw  no  conclusions  from 
the  rumours  that  may  reach  him,  but  beheve  the  declarations  of  the  Pro- 
phets).   Thus  explained,  the  passage  is  certainly  an  accurate  description 
of  that  good  king's  conduct  during  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion.     In 
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the  English  Version  and  by  Lowth,  rr?V  is  explained  as  meaning  to  r^rov$ ; 
by  Luther,  Jonios,  Clericos  and  Hengstenberg,  to  punuh  ;  by  the  Septoa- 
giat,  Yolgate,  Calvin,  Cocceins,  and  Yitringa,  to  convince  or  convict ;  but 
by  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Gesenios,  Ewald,  and  others,  to  decide ;  and  as  this 
includes  the  others,  and  makes  the  parallelism  more  exact,  it  is  ondoabtedly 
to  be  preferred. 

4.  The  Messiah,  as  a  righteoas  jndge,  is  now  exhibited  in  contrast  with 
the  unjust  magistrates  of  Jndah,  as  described  in  cbaps.  i.  23  ;  x.  2  ;  y.  28. 
And  he  shcUl  judge  in  righteousneu  the  weak  (or  poor)  and  ilojuatice  with 
equity  (or  imparUality)  to  the  meek  of  tJte  earth  ;  and  shall  smite  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  hie  mouthy  and  with  the  breatli  of  hie  lips  shall  slay  the 
vncked.  By  the  earth  to  be  smitten,  Gesenins  and  others  understand  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  But  the  expression  seems  at  least  to  include  the 
smiting  of  the  earth  itself,  which  is  elsewhere  represented  as  the  object  of 
God's  wrath,  and  is  here  described  as  cursed  on  man*s  account.  By  a 
breath  of  his  lips,  some  understand  a  sentence  of  death,  or  command  to 
kill  (Cocceins,  Clericus,  Hitzig,  Hendework)— others  a  natural  expression 
of  anger  (Gesenius,  De  Wette)— others  a  secret,  imperceptible  influence, 
producing  conviction  (lumchi,  Aborbenel,  Vitrioga).  But  the  true  sense 
seems  to  be  the  one  expressed  by  Calvin  and  Ewald — a  mere  word,  or  a 
mere  breath,  as  something  even  less  than  a  word,  and  yet  sufficient  to  etiect 
his  purpose.  The  Targum  adds  to  V^^  the  word  D17*0"1X,  used  by  the  oM 
Jews  to  denote  the  last  great  enemy  of  their  religion,  who  is  to  kill  Messiah 
the  son  of  Joseph,  but  to  be  killed  by  Messiah  the  son  of  David.  Paul,  in 
1  Tbess.  ii.  8,  applies  these  words,  with  little  change,  to  the  destruction  of 
antichrist  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  this 
is  a  specific  and  exclusive  prophecy  of  that  event,  but  only  that  it  compre- 
hends it,  as  it  evidently  does.  If  one  of  the  Messiah's  works  is  to  destroy 
his  enemies,  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  the  destruction  of  the  last  and 
greatest  of  those  enemies  to  whom  the  Scriptures  make  allusion.  But  as 
Hengstenberg  observes,  if  the  promise  in  the  first  clause  is  of  general  import, 
the  threatening  in  the  Inst  must  be  coextensive  with  it. 

5.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the 
girdle  of  his  reins,  i.  e,  he  shall  be  clothed  or  invested  with  these  attributes, 
and  they  shall  adhere  closely  to  him.  The  metaphor  of  putting  on  or 
clothing  one's  self  with  moral  attributes  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  girdle  is  mentioned  as  an  essential  part  of  orients  dress,  and  that  which 
keeps  the  others  in  their  proper  place,  and  qualifies  the  wearer  for  exertion. 
Calvin  supposes  a  particular  reference  to  decoration,  and  Hendewerk  to  the 
military  use  of  the  girdle  as  a  sword-belt.  Lowth  imagines  "^^TX  in  one  of 
the  clauses  to  be  an  error  for  ^un,  because  all  the  ancient  venions  vary 
the  expression  except  that  of  Symmachus,  and  because  the  common  text  is 
an  inelegant  tautolog}\  But  Gesenius  gives  a  number  of  analogous 
examples  firom  this  very  book,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  word  has  in  fnct  a 
good  efiect,  and  none  the  less  because  the  other  words  are  varied.  Accord- 
ing to  Hendewerk,  the  insertion  of  *^12n  would  do  violence  to  usage,  because 
that  is  a  generic  term  for  all  belts  or  girdles,  including  the  "^^TK  or  military 
sword-belt,  the  ^*P  or  female  sash,  and  the  Q^^K  or  sacerdotal  cincture. 
These  distinctions  are  not  noticed  in  the  lexicons.  The  Septuagint  takes  ")^T$t 
in  both  clauses  as  a  passive  participle  (p^^^)  agreeing  with  the  subject  of 
the  verb  {i^ue/ii¥Oi),  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  vene  makes  it  mean 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  constantly  surrounded  by  just  and  faithful 
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6.  Here,  as  in  chap.  ii.  4,  and  ix.  5,  G,  nniyersal  peace  is  represented  as 
a  eooseqnence  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  bnt  under  a  new  and  striking  figure. 

J^nd  the  wolf  fhaJU  dtoell  with  the  lambf  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down 

uith  the  kid,  and  the  calf  a7:d  young  lion  and  failing  together,  and  a  little 
child  fhall  lead  them.      The  "^^^  so  called  from  its  spots,  includes  the 
leopard  and  the  panther,  and  perhaps  the  tiger.     The  "^^9?  is  a  lion  old 
enough  to  roar  and  raven.     The  ^^1^  rendered  ox  by  the  Septuagint  and 
Peshito,  and  explained  to  be  a  particular  kind  of  wild  ox  by  Aben  Ezra  and 
Bochart,  denotes  more  probably  any  fatted  beast,  and  may  here  be  men- 
tioned because  beasts  of  prey  select  such  as  their  victims.     The  wolf  is 
introduced  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard,  as  Bochart 
tries  to  prove  from  Aelian,  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  kid.     "Vl^  docs 
not  mean  to  dwell  in  general,  but  to  sojourn  as  a  stranger  or  a  guest,  and 
implies  that  the  Limb  should,  as  it  were,  receive  the  wolf  into  its  home. 
The  verb  "5?  is  specially  appropriated  to  express  the  lying  down  of  sheep 
and  other  animals.     Here  it  may  denote  that  the  leopard,  accustomed  to 
crouch  while  waiting  for  its  prey,  shall  now  lie  down  peaceably  beside  it; 
or  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  restlessness  and  flectness  of  the  wild 
beast,  now  to  be  succeeded  by  the  quiet  habits  of  the  ruminating  species. 
The  unusual  construction  Q?  2n3  has  led  some  to  take  3  in  the  sense  of 
among,  and  others  to  regard  ^n3  as  a  noun,  meaning  leader  or  conductor. 
But  the  truth  is  that  the  insertion  of  3  between  words  which  seem  to  cohere 
most  closely,  is  a  common  idiom  of  Hebrew  syntax.    ( Vide  supra,  chap.  ix. 
1,  2).     3nj  is  properly  to  lead,  but  may  include  the  idea  of  driving,  as  a 
shepherd  does  his  flock.     Some  supply  the  substantive  verb  with  IJCT — 
shall  be  together — but  a  similar  construction  is  to  connect  it  with  the  verb 
in  the  preceding  clause — the  leopard  and  the  kid  shall  lie  down  together, 
the  calf,  the  young  lion,  and  the  fatted  beast  together.     Jerome  speaks  of 
the  Jews  and  some  judaizing  Christians  as  believing  that  the  literal  change 
in  the  nattu*e  of  wild  beasts  is  here  predicted.     Eimchi  regards  it  as  a  pro- 
mise of  immunity  from  wild  beasts,  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Jews  alone  in  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.     Most  Christian  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  with 
Aben  Ezra  and  Maimonides  among  the  Jews,  e3[plain  the  prophecy  as  wholly 
metaphorical,  and  descriptive  of  l^e  peace  to  be  enjoyed  by  God's  people — 
according  to  Grotius,  after  Sennacherib's  retreat — but  according  to  the  rest, 
under  the  new  dispensation.     Cocceius  and  Clericus  apply  the  passage  to 
the  external  peace  between  the  church  and  the  world,  but  it  is  conmionly 
regarded  as  descriptive  of  the  change  wrought  by  Christianity  in  wicked  men 
themselves.     Yitringa  gives  a  specific  meaning  to  each  figure  in  the  land- 
scape, making  the  lamb,  the  calf,  and  the  fatted  beast,  denote  successive 
stages  in  the  Christian's  progress,  the  lion  open  enemies,  the  leopard  more 
disguised  ones,  the  wolf  treacherous  and  malignant  ones,  the  little  child  the 
ministry.     This  kind  of  exposition  not  only  mars  the  beauty,  but  obscures 
the  real  meaning  of  the  prophecy.     Calvin  and  Hengstenberg  suppose  the 
passage  to  include  a  promise  of  a  future  change  in  the  material  creation, 
restoring  it  to  its  original  condition  (Rom.  viii.  19-22),  while  they  agree 
with  other  writers  in  regarding  the  pacific  effects  of  true  religion  as  the 
primary  subject  of  the  prophecy. 

7.  And  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed — together  shall  their  young  lie 
doum — and  the  lion  like  the  ox  shall  eat  straw.  According  to  Yitringa, 
there  is  here  a  climax,  not  in  form  but  in  sense;  not  only  shall  the  nobler 
lion  be  at  peace  with  the  domesticated  animals,  but  even  the  less  generous 
and  more  ferocious  bear.     The  Septuagint  and  Peshito  repeat  I^H!,  m  which 
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ihey  are  followed  by  most  interpreters,  and  Lowth  inserts  it  in  the  text. 
Bat  according  to  Hitzig,  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  bear  grazes  with  the 
cow,  bat  that  it  grazes  at  all,  the  cow  being  mentioned  only  to  shew  what 
kind  of  pastore  is  intended.  The  sense  will  then  be  simply  that  the  bear 
grazes  like  Ute  cow^  the  very  form  of  expression  nsed  in  the  last  claase  with 
respect  to  the  lion.  He  mentions  straw  as  a  common  kind  of  fodder — 
hordei  stipulam  bubiis  fjratmimam — palea  plures  gentium  pro  fano  ntuntur, 
(Pliny,  Nat.  Hist,  xviii.  80).  The  lion's  eating  straw  implies  not  only 
cohabitation  with  domestic  cattle,  but  a  change  of  his  carnivorous  habits. 
Titringa  carries  out  his  allegorical  hypothesis  by  making  the  cow  the  repre- 
sentative of  Christians  who  have  reached  the  point  of  giving  as  well  as 
receiving  instruction,  of  ^-ielding  milk  as  well  as  drinking  it.  He  apologizes 
for  the  use  of  straw  as  an  emblem  of  divine  truth  or  the  gospel,  on  the 
ground  that  its  doctrines  arc  so  simple  and  uninviting  to  fastidious  appetites. 
The  arbitrary  character  of  such  interpretations  is  betrayed  by  Gill's  remark 
that  straw  here  means  true  doctrine,  elsewhere  false  (1  Cor.  iii.  12).  The 
truth  is  that  neither  the  straw  nor  the  lieu  means  anything  by  itself ;  bat 
the  lion's  eating  straw  denotes  a  total  change  of  habit,  and  indeed  of  nature, 
and  is  therefore  a  fit  emblem  for  the  revolution  which  the  gospel,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  influence,  efiects  in  the  condition  of  society,  with  some  allusion 
possibly,  as  before  suggested,  to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  the  xrkig  or 
iiTational  creation  from  that  bondage  of  corruption,  to  which,  for  man's  sake, 
it  is  now  subjected. 

8.  To  express  the  idea  still  more  strongly,  venomous  Eei*pents  are  repre- 
sented as  innoxious,  not  to  other  beasts,  but  to  the  human  species,  and  to 
the  most  helpless  and  unthinking  of  that  species.  And  the  suckhuf  child 
shall  j>J ay  on  (or  over)  the  hole  oj'  the  asp,  and  on  the  dm  of  the  banilisk  (or 
cerastes)  shall  the  weaned  child  stretch  (or  place)  its  hand. — "IQ  is  omitted  by 
the  Septuogint,  and  explained  by  Ewald  as  denoting  (he  feelers  of  a  homed 
snake,  and  the  same  sense  is  ascribed  to  n^ilKp  bv  J.  D.  Michaelis.  Bat 
both  words  really  denote  a  hole  or  cavity,  n>lNp  properly  a  Ught-hole  or 
aperture  admitting  light.  Gesenius  in  his  Commentary  follows  Bochart  in 
deriving  it  by  permutation  from  ni^};t3 ;  but  in  his  Thesaurus,  he  admits 
the  derivation  from  "t^K.  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi  make  it  mean  the  eye  of 
the  serpent  itself,  and  Hitzig  the  shield  between  the  eyes  of  the  basilisk. 
The  precise  discrimination  of  the  species  of  serpents  here  referred  to,  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  exegesis.  All  that  is  necessary  to  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  verse  is  that  both  words  denote  extremely  venomous  and  deadly 
reptiles.  The  weaned  child  means  of  course  a  child  just  weaned,  which 
idea  is  expressed  in  translation  by  Titringa  (nnper  depulsus  a  lacte),  Lowth 
(the  new-weaned  child),  and  Gesenius  (der  kaum  Entwohnte).  The  parallel 
terms  are  rendered  by  Henderson  the  suckling  and  the  tceanling.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome,  this  verse  predicts  the  casting  out  of  devils  by  onr  Lord's 
disciples ;  according  to  Yitringa,  the  conversion  or  destruction  of  heretical 
teachers ;  while  Cocceius  makes  it  a  specific  prophecy  of  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  Huss,  as  the  children  who  were  to  thrust  their  hands  into  the  den  of 
the  antichristian  serpents.  It  is  really  a  mere  continuation  of  the  metaphor 
begun  in  ver.  7,  and  expresses,  by  an  additional  figure,  the  change  to  be 
effected  in  society  by  the  prevalence  of  true  religion,  destroying  noxious 
influences  and  rendering  it  possible  to  live  in  safety. 

9.  The  strong  figures  of  the  foregoing  context  are  now  resolved  into 
literal  expressions.  They  (indefinitely,  men  in  general)  shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain ,  because  the  land  is  full  of  the  knovledge  of 
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Jehovah  (literally,  of  knowing  him)  like  tlis  waters  covenng  ths  sea. — ^Aben 
Ezra  seems  to  think  that  the  verbs  in  the  first  clause  mast  agree  with 
the  nouns  in  the  preceding  verse — they  (the   animals   jast  mentioned) 
shall  not   hurt,    &c.     Bat   the   absence  of  the    copulative   shews   that 
this  is  not  so  much  a  direct  continuation  of  the  previous  description 
as  a  summary   explanation  of  it.     The  true  construction,  therefore,  is  in- 
definite.    Rosenmiiller  distinguishes  the  two  verbs  as  meaning  to  injure 
others  and  to   injure   themselves ;   but  they  are  evidently  used  as  mere 
equivalent  expressions.     J/y  holy  mountain  does  not  mean  the  whole  land 
of  Isfael,  so  called  as  being  higher  than  all  other  countries  (Kimchi) — 
nor  the  mountainous  part  of  it  (Jahn),  to  which  there  could  be  no  reason 
for  specially  alluding,  and  of  which  the  singular  form  "^n  is  not  descrip- 
tive— but  Zion,  or  Moriah,  or  the  city  built  upon  them,  not  considered 
simply  as  a  capital  city,  in  which  a  reformation  was  particularly  needed 
(Hitxig),  but  as  the  seat  of  the  true  religion,  and  at  that  time  the  local 
habitation  of  the  church.      What  was  true  of  the  church  there,  is  true 
of  the  church  everj'where.     The  first  clause  clearly  shews  that  the  fore- 
going description  is  to  be  figuratively  understood.       That  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  should   lie   down    together,  means  in  other  words,  that   none 
should  hurt  or  destroy  in  the  Messiah's  kingdom.     The  reason  is  given 
in  the  last  clause.     T?^  ^&y  mean  the  land  of  Israel  as  the  abode  of  the 
true  religion,  and  the  whole  earth  so  far  as  the  church  was  to  become  co- 
extensive with  it.     For  the  syntax  of  the  verbal  noun  with  the  accusa- 
tive, see  Gesenius  §  180,  1.     Hie  sea,  according  to  Kimchi  and  Gese- 
nius,  means  the  bottom  or  the  basin  of  the  sea.      The  construction  of 
this  clause  by  Luther  and  Augusti  (as  if  covered  with  the  waters  of  the 
sea)  is  very  inexact.     The  ^  is  used  instead  of  the  more  usual  ?i.     The 
strict  sense  of  the  words  is,  covering  with  respect  to  the  sea.     The  point  of 
comparison  is  not  the  mere  extent  of  sur&ce  (Vatablus),  nor  the  depth 
(Yitringa),  but  the  fulness  of  the  land  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity.     This 
passage  is  descriptive  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  not  at  any  one  period, 
but  as  a  whole.    A  historian,  as  Yitringa  well  observes,  in  giving  a  general 
description  of  the  reign  of  David,  would  not  use  language  appHcable  only 
to  its  beginning.    The  prophecy  is  therefore  one  of  gradual  fulfilment.    So 
far  as  the  cause  operates,  the  efiect  follows,  and  when  the  cause  shall 
operate  without  restraint,  the  efiect  will  be  complete  and  universal.     The 
use  of  the  future  in  the  first  clause  and  the  preterite  in  the  second  may 
imply,  that  the  prevalence  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  must  precede  that 
of  universal  peace.     It' is  not  till  the  land  has  been  filled  with  that  know- 
ledge, that  men  totll  cease  to  injure  and  destroy. — It  will  be  sufficient  to 
record  without  comment,  that  according  to  Cocceius  the  holy  mountain 
is  the  reformed  church,  as  the  basihsk*s  den  was  the  Church  of  Home, 
and  that  the  reconciliation  here  predicted  is  a  mere  external  one  between 
the  people  of  God  and  their  oppressors. 

10.  Having  described  the  Messiah's  reign  and  its  efilects,  he  now  brings 
his  person  into  view  again.  And  in  that  day  shall  the  root  of  Jesse  which 
(is)  standing  (or  set  up)  he  for  a  signal  to  the  nations — unto  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek,  and  his  rest  (or  residence)  shall  be  glorious. — Almost  all  inter- 
preters take  n^n  in  the  indefinite  sense,  it  shall  be  or  cofne  to  pass,  as  a 
mere  idiomatic  introduction  to  what  follows,  leaving  C^^  to  be  construed 
as  a  nominative  absolute.  But  Ewald  makes  &ncr  itself  the  subject  of 
n^*?,  which  is  a  simpler  construction. — The  root  of  Jesse  is  explained  by 
Kimchi  and  most  other  writers  to  be  put  by  metonymy  for  that  which  grows 
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out  of  his  roots  and  therefore  eqniyalent  to  "^n  and  "^V^  ^  ^^^ •  ^-  ^^  ^^ 
gt^a  Aa^46  of  Rev.  v.  5  and  xxii.  IG  is  explained  by  Stuart  as  meaning 
"  not  root  of  David,  but  a  root-sliooi  from  the  trunk  or  stem  of  David.*' 
But  Yitringa  supposes  the  Messiah  to  bo  called  the  root  of  Jesse,  because 
by  him  the  family  of  Jesse  is  sustained  and  perpetuated ;  Cocceius,  because 
ho  was  not  only  his  descendant  but  his  Alaker  and  his  Saviour.  Hitzig 
understands  by  the  root  that  in  which  the  root  is  reproduced  and  reap- 
pears. But  Umbreit  takes  the  word  in  its  proper  sense,  and  understands 
the  prophecy  to  mean  that  the  family  of  Jesse  now  under  ground  should 
reappear  and  rise  to  the  height  of  a  D.:;,  not  a  military  standard,  but  a 
signal,  especially  one  raised  to  mark  a  place  or  rendezvous,  for  which  pur- 
pose lofty  trees  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  used.  A  signal  of  the 
nations  then  is  one  displayed  to  gather  them.  *Ypy  describes  it  as  continu- 
ing or  permanently  fixed.  The  reference  is  not  to  Christ's  crucifixion,  but 
to  his  manifestation  to  the  Gentiles  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
pvsy  is  here  used  as  a  syoonyme  of  Q!^^,  meaniog  not  the  tribes  of  Israel 
but  other  nations.  To  seek  to  is  not  merely  to  inquire  about,  through 
curiosity — or  to  seek  one's  favour  in  the  general — or  to  pay  religious 
honours — but  more  specifically  to  consult  as  an  oracle  or  depositary  of  reli- 
gious truth.  By  his  rest  we  are  not  to  understand  his  grave,  or  his  death, 
or  his  Sabbath,  or  the  rest  he  gives  his  people,  but  his  place  of  rest,  his 
residence.  There  is  no  need  of  supplying  a  preposition  before  glory,  which 
is  an  abstract  used  for  a  concrete — glory  for  glorious.  The  church,  Christ's 
home,  shall  be  glorious  from  his  presence  and  the  accession  of  the  Gentiles. 
Forerius  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  needlessly  read  ^nn;*?  his  offering. 

11.  And  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  in  that  day — not  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (Grotius),  not  the  days  of  Cyms  and  Darius  (Sanctius),  nor  the 
days  of  the  Maccabees  (Jahn),  but  the  days  of  the  Messiah — the  Lord  shall 
add  his  hand  (or  add  to  apply  his  hand)  a  second  time — ^not  second  in 
reference  to  the  overthrow  of  Pekah  and  Hezin  (Sanctius),  or  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Forerius),  or  the  first  preaching  of  the  Rospel  to  the  Jews 
(Cocceius),  but  to  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  ri^2p^  is  not  pleonastic 
(Gesenius),  but  emphatic.  His  hand — not  his  arm  (Hitzig) — ^as  a  symbol 
of  strength  (Targum) — not  in  apposition  with  the  Lord,  the  Lord  even 
his  hand  (Hitzig,  Hendewerk),  nor  governed  by  show  understood  (roD 
iirjai),  nor  qualifying  ni2p7  (Grotius),  but  either  governed  by  D??'?  under- 
stood (Luther  ausstrecken)  or  directly  by  ^*PV  (Yul.  adjiciet  manum). 
n^Dp  is  not  the  infinitive  of  K)i?  (LXX.  ^jjXcDffai,  Clericus),  but  of  njj^.  it 
does  not  mean  merely  to  possess  (Vulgate),  but  to  acquire  (Luther),  espe- 
cially by  purchase,  and  so  to  redeem  from  bondage  and  oppression  (Yitringa), 
as  "^9  ^s  to  subject  them  to  it  (Gesenius),  although  the  true  opposite  of  the 
latter  verb  seems  to  be  ni^  (Hendewerk),  Tlie  remnant  of  his  people — 
not  the  survivors  of  the  original  captives  (Aben  Ezra,  Hendewerk) — ^but 
those  living  at  the  time  of  the  deliverance,  or  still  more  restrictedly,  the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace  (Calvin). — From  Assyria,  &e.y 

U)  be  construed,  not  with  ni:p7  (Abarbenel),  but  with  *^^!,  as  appears 
from  ver.  16.  The  countries  mentioned  are  put  for  all  in  which  the  Jews 
should  be  scattered. — There  is  no  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  order 
in  which  they  are  enumerated  (Cocceius),  nor  is  the  precise  extent  of  each 
material.  Assyria  and  Egypt  are  named  first  and  together,  as  the  two  great 
foreign  powers,  with  which  the  Jews  were  best  acquainted.  Pathros  is  not 
Parthia  (Calvin),  nor  Arabia  Petnea  (Forerius),  nor  Pharusis  in  Ethiopia 
(Grotius),  nor  Patures  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  (Brocard,  Adrichomius)i 
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but  Thebois  or  Upper  Egypt,  as  appears  not  onlj  from  a  comparison  of 
Scriptures  (Bochart),  bat  also  from  the  Egyptian  etymology  of  the  name 
(Jablonsky),  as  denoting  the  region  of  the  south  (Gesenius).  It  is  distin- 
guished from  Egypt  by  the  classical  writers  also. — D.^VP  is  a  dual  form, 
properly  denoting  either  upper  and  lower  or  middle  and  lower  Egypt. — 
Cush  is  not  merely  Ethiopia  proper  (Gesenius),  or  the  land  of  Midian 
(Bochart),  or  Babylonia  (Septuagint),  or  India  (Targum),  but  Ethiopia, 
perhaps  including  part  of  Arabia,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
settled  (Calvin,  J.  D.  Michaelis). — Shinar  is  properly  the  plain  in  which 
Babylon  was  built,  thence  put  for  Babylonia.  Elam  is  not  the  rising  of 
the  sun  (Septungiut),  but  Elymais,  a  province  of  Persia,  contiguous  to 
Media,  sometimes  put  for .  the  whole  country.  Hamath  is  not  Arabia 
(Septuagint),  but  a  city  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes  {vide  supra,  chap.  z.  9). 
Islands  of  the  sea,  not  regions  (Henderson),  which  is  too  vague,  nor  coasts 
in  general  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  nor  islands  in  the  strict  sense  (Clericus),  but 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterrunean,  whether  insular  or  continental,  and  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  Europe  (Cocceius),  meaning  the  part  of  it  then 
known,  and  here  put  last»  according  to  Cocceius,  as  being  the  most  im- 
portant.— This  prophecy  does  not  relate  to  the  Gentiles  or  the  Christian 
Church  (Cocceius),  but  to  the  Jews  (Jerome).  The  dispersions  spoken  of 
are  not  merely  such  as  had  already  taken  place  at  the  date  of  the  prediction 
(Gesenius),  but  others  then  still  future  (Hengstenberg),  including  not  only 
the  Babylonish  exile,  but  the  present  dispersion.  The  prophecy  was  not 
frdfilled  in  the  return  of  the  refugees  after  Sennacherib's  discomfiture  (Gro- 
tins),  nor  in  the  return  from  Babylon  (Sanctius),  and  but  partially  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews.  The  complete  fulfilment  is  to  be 
expected  when  all  Israel  shall  he  saved.  The  prediction  must  be  figura- 
tively understood,  because  the  nations  mentioned  in  this  verse  have  long 
ceased  to  exist.  The  event  prefigured  is,  according  to  Keith  and  others, 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine ;  but  according  to  Calvin,  Yitringa,  and 
Hengstenberg,  their  admission  to  Christ's  kingdom  on  repentance  and 
reception  of  the  Christain  faith. 

12.  And  he  (Jehovah)  shall  set  up  a  signal  to  the  nations,  and  shall  gather 
the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and  the  dispersed  of  Judah  shall  he  bring  together  from 
the  four  wings  of  the  earth, — DJ  is  not  necessarily  a  banner  (Luther),  but  a 
sign  or  signal  (LXX.  enfuTov,  Vulg.  signum),  displayed  for  the  purpose  of 
assembling  troops  or  others  at  some  one  point. — To  the  nations,  not  among 
tliem  (Luther),  nor  for  them  (English  Version),  which  though  essentially 
correct,  is  not  so  simple  and  exact  as  to  the  nations,  i.  e.  in  their  sight.  The 
nations  thus  addressed  are  not  the  Jews  but  the  Gentiles,  and,  as  most  in- 
terpreters suppose,  those  Gentiles  among  whom  the  Jews  were  scattered, 
and  who  are  summoned  by  the  signal  here  displayed  to  set  the  captives 
free,  or  to  assist  them  in  returning,  or,  according  to  the  rabbins,  actually  to 
bring  them  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  a  figure  elsewhere  used  in  the  same 
book  (chap.  Ixvi.  19,  20).  Hitzig,  indeed,  with  double  assurance  pronounces 
that  passage  to  be  not  only  written  by  another  hand,  but  founded  upon  a 
misapprehension  of  the  one  before  us.  But  the  very  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  chap.  ziv.  2,  xlix.  22.  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  passage, 
which  supposes  the  nations  or  Gentiles  to  be  here  mentioned  as  distinct 
from  the  Jews,  and  unconnected  with  them.  The  verse  then  contains  two 
successive  predictions,  first,  that  the  Gentiles  shall  be  called,  and  then  that 
the  Jews  shall  be  restored,  which  agrees  exactly  with  Paul's  account  of  the 
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.coxmection  between  these  eyents.  Bliridness  in  part  is  happened  io  Israel 
until  the  fidness  of  the  Gentiles  he  come  in  (Rom.  zl  25,  26).  On  this 
hypothesis,  the  signal  is  displayed  to  the  Gentiles,  not  that  they  may  send 
or  bring  the  Jews  back,  but  that  they  may  come  themselves,  and  then  the 
gathering  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  added,  as  a  distinct,  if  not  a  snbseqnent 
event.  This  last  interpretation  is  favoured  by  the  analogy  of  a  New  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  the  first  by  an  analogous  prophecy  of  Isaiah  himself. — 
Israel  and  Judah  are  put  together  to  denote  the  race  in  general.  Outcasts 
and  dispersed  are  of  different  genders.  The  Litter,  which  is  feminine  in 
form,  is  supposed  by  the  older  writers  to  agree  with  some  word  understood 
— such  as  souls  (Pagninns),  members  (Junius),  sheep  (Piscator),  families 
(Clericus),  women  (Gataker) — implying  that  no  sex  or  rank  would  be  passed 
by.  According  to  Gesenius,  the  construction  is  an  idiomatic  one,  both 
predicates  belonging  to  both  subjects,  the  exiled  men  of  Israel,  and  the 
scattered  women  of  Judah,  meaning  the  exiled  men  and  scattered  women 
both  of  Israel  and  Judah.  (For  other  'examples  of  this  merismns  or 
parallage  elliptica,  see  chap,  xviii.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  17  ;  Prov.  x.  1).  At  the 
same  time  he  regards  it  ns  an  example  of  another  idiom  which  combines 
the  genders  to  express  totality  {ride  supra,  chap.  iii.  1).  But  these  two 
e3[plaiiations  are  hardly  compatible,  and  Henderson,  with  more  consist- 
ency, alleges  that  there  is  no  distinct  allusion  to  the  sex  of  the  wanderers, 
and  that  the  feminine  foim  is  added  simply  to  express  universality. 
Ewald,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  distinction  of  the  sexes  prominent 
by  adding  to  the  participles  man  and  wife,  ^5?  is  properly  the  wing 
of  a  bird,  then  the  skirt  or  edge  of  a  garment,  then  the  extremity  of  the 
earth,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  both  in  the  singular  and  plural.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  by  the/owr  toimlsy  with  which,  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  mentioned  the  four  comers,  and  this  last  expression  is  used  even  here 
by  Clericus  and  in  the  old  French  Version.  The  reference  of  course  is  to 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  determined  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun. — If  this  verse  be  understood  as  predicting  the  agency  of  the 
Gentiles  in  restoring  the  Jews,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  partially  fulfilled 
in  the  return  from  Babylon  under  the  auspices  of  Cyrus,  and  again  in  all 
efforts  made  bv  Gentile  Christians  to  convert  the  Jews  ;  but  its  ^11  accom- 
plishment  is  still  prospective,  and  God  may  even  now  be  lifting  up  a  signal 
to  the  Gentiles  for  this  very  purpose. — Hendewerk's  notion  that  this  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled  when  many  brought  gifts  unto  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem, 
and  presents  to  HezeJciahy  king  of  Judah,  so  that  he  was  lifted  up  (W?^?'l) 
in  the  sight  of  all  nations  from  thenceforth  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  28),  neither  re- 
quires nor  adinits  of  refutation.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  of  Cocceius*s 
opinion,  that  this  verse  relates  wholly  or  chiefly  to  Uie  healing  of  divisions 
in  the  Christian  Church. 

18.  And  the  envy  of  Ephraim  shall  depart  (or  cease),  and  the  enemies 
of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off,  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah  shall 
not  vex  (oppress  or  harass)  Ephraim,  Jacob,  in  his  prophetic  statement 
of  the  fortunes  of  his  sons,  disregards  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
gives  the  pre-eminence  to  Judah  and  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  8-12,  22-26), 
and  in  the  family  of  the  latter  to  the  younger  son  Ephraim  (Gen.  idviii.  19). 
Hence  from  the  time  of  the  exodus,  these  two  were  regarded  as  the  leading 
tribes  of  Israel.  Judah  was  much  more  numerous  than  Ephraim  (Num. 
i.  27-88) — took  precedence  during  the  journey  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
ii.  8,  X.  14) — and  received  the  largest  portion  in  the  promised  land.  But 
Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite  (Num.  xiii.  8),  and  Shiloh,  where  the  taber- 
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nacle  long  stood  (Joshua  xriii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  8),  was  probably  within  the 
limits  of  tho  same  tribe.  The  ambitions  jealousy  of  the  Ephraimites  to- 
wards other  tribes  appears  in  their  conduct  to  Gideon  and  Jephthah  (Judges 
viii.  1,  xii.  1).  Their  special  jealousy  of  Judoh  showed  itself  in  their 
temporary  refusal  to  submit  to  David  after  the  death  of  Saul — ^in  their 
adherence  to  Absalom  against  his  father — ^and  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  joined  in  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam,  who  was  himself  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  (1  Kings  xi.  26).  This  schism  was,  therefore,  not  a  sudden  or 
fortuitous  occurrence,  but  the  natural  result  of  causes  which  had  long  been 
working.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  two  kingdoms  is  expressed  in  the 
recorded  fact,  that  there  was  war  between  Behoboam  and  Jeroboam,  and 
between  Asa  and  Baasha,  all  their  days  (1  Kings  xiv.  80,  xv.  16).  Ex- 
ceptions to  the  general  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  Ahab  and  Jehoshaphat,  were 
rare,  and  a  departure  from  the  principles  and  ordinary  feelings  of  the 
parties.  The  ten  tribes,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Israel  after  the  divi- 
sion, and  perhaps  before  it,  regarded  the  smaller  and  less  woi'like  State 
with  a  contempt  which  is  well  expressed  by  Jehoash  in  his  parable  of  the 
cedar  and;  the  thistle  (2  Ivings  3dv.  9),  unless  the  feeling  there  displayed  be 
rather  personal  than  national.  On  the  other  hand,  Judah  justly  regarded 
Israel  as  guilty,  not  only  of  political  revolt,  but  of  religious  apostasy  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  0-11),  and  the  jealousy  of  Ephraim  towards  Judah  would  of  course 
be  increased  by  the  fact  that  Jehovah  had  forsaken  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  60),  that  he  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose  not  Hie 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  but  chose  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  mount  Zion  which  he 
loved  (ib.  vers.  67,  68).  To  these  historical  facts  Gesenius  refers,  as 
shewing  the  incorrectness  of  De  Wette's  assertion,  that  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  existed  only  on  the  part  of  Judah — a  paradox  which  may  indeed 
be  looked  upon  as  neutralized  by  the  counter-paradox  of  Hitzig  that  they 
existed  only  on  the  part  of  Ephraim !  They  were  no  doubt  indulged  on 
both  sides,  but  with  this  difference,  that  Ephraim  or  Israel  was  in  the 
wrong  from  the  beginning,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  more  malig- 
nant in  its  enmity.  This  view  of  the  matter  will  serve  to  explain  why  it 
is  that  when  the  Prophet  would  foretell  a  state  of  harmony  and  peace,  he 
does  so  by  declaring  that  the  hereditary  and  proverbial  enmity  of  Judah 
and  Israel  should  cease.  It  also  explains  why  he  lays  so  much  more  stress 
upon  the  envy  of  Ephraim  than  upon  the  enmity  of  Judah,  viz.  because  the 
latter  was  only  an  indulgence  of  unhallowed  feeling,  to  which,  in  the  other 
case,  were  superadded  open  rebeUion  and  apostasy  from  God.  Hence  the 
first  three  members  of  the  verse  before  us  speak  of  Ephraim's  emnity  to 
Judah,  and  only  the  fourth  of  Judah' s  enmity  to  Ephraim;  as  if  it  had 
occurred  to  the  Prophet,  that  although  it  was  Ephraim  whose  disposition 
needed  chiefly  to  be  changed,  yet  Judah  also  had  a  change  to  undergo, 
which  is  therefore  intimated  in  the  last  clause,  as  a  kind  of  after-thought. 
The  envy  of  Ephraim  against  Judah  shall  depart — the  enemies  of  Judah 
(in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes)  shall  be  cut  off — ^Ephraim  shall  no  more 
envy  Judah — ^}*es,  and  Judah  in  its  turn  shall  cease  to  vex  Ephraim. 
There  is  indeed  another  construction  of  the  verse,  ancient  and  sanctioned 
by  very  high  authority,  which  makes  the  Prophet  represent  the  parties  as 
precisely  sdike,  and  predict  exactly  the  same  change  in  both.  This  con- 
struction supposes  iy}^^\  ^7V  ^  mean,  not  the  enemies  of  Judah  (whether 
foreign,  as  Cocceius  thinks,  or  in  the  sister  kingdom),  but  the  enemies  {of 
Ephraim)  in  Judah,  or  tJiose  of  Judaic  u^o  are  enemies  to  Ephraim.  This 
construction,  which  is  copied  by  Bosenmiiller  and  Geseniua  from  Albert 
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Seholtens,  is  really  as  old  as  Kimchi,  who  remarks  apon  the  clause, 
for  of  old  ihere  were  %n  Jtidah  enemies  to  Ephraim.  Against  it  may  be 
urged,  not  only  the  general  principle  of  Hebrew  syntax,  that  a  noun  in 
regimen  with  an  active  participle  denotes  the  object  of  the  action,  bat  the 
specific  nsage  of  this  very  word.  Haman  is  called  0^^*^*?  T)V,  the  enemy 
(or  oppressor)  of  the  Jewe  (Esther  iii.  10),  and  Amos  (v.  12)  speaks  of 
those  who  treat  the  righteous  as  an  enemy  (P^?y  ^7V)*  ^  &11  the  cases 
where  a  different  construction  of  the  participle  with  a  noun  htis  been  al- 
leged, either  the  usual  one  is  precluded  by  the  connection  or  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  or  the  syntax  is  more  doubtful  than  in  the  case  before  us  («.  g. 
Exod.  y.  14;  1  Sam.  xix.  29;  1  Kings  ii.  7,  t.  82).  Knobers  assertion 
that  the  participle  is  used  as  a  noun,  and  does  therefore  signify  the  ob- 
ject of  the  action,  is  contradicted  by  the  usage  of  T1V,  already  stated. 
A  still  more  arbitrary  method  of  attaining  the  same  end  is  that  proposed 
by  Seeker  and  approved  by  Lowth,  who  read  ^!?7V  as  an  abstract  mean- 
ing enmity y  or  the  modification  suggested  by  Gesenius,  of  taking  the 
active  participle  itself  as  an  abstract  noun.  These  constructions  are  so 
violent,  and  the  contrary  usage  so  plain,  that  the  question  naturally 
arises,  why  should  the  latter  be  departed  from  at  all?  The  answer  is, 
because  the  favourite  notion  of  exact  parallelism  requires  it.  All  the 
writers  who  maintain  this  opinion  assume  that  the  second  clause  must 
express  the  same  idea  with  the  first,  and  in  the  same  order.  Lather 
indeed  was  satisfied  with  an  inverted  order,  and  by  giving  to  the  first 
phrase  the  sense  of  envy  against  Ephraim  (which  is  not  more  unautho- 
rized than  to  make  the  other  mean  enemies  in  Jxidah),  has  contrived  to 
make  the  first  clause  correspond  to  the  fourth,  and  the  second  to  the  third 
(and  der  Neid  xtider  Ephraim  wird  aafhiirrn,  u.  s.  w.).  But  the  modem 
writers  must  have  a  parallelism  still  more  exact,  and  to  this  rhetorical 
chimera  both  the  syntax  and  the  true  sense  of  the  passage  must  be  sacrificed. 
In  this  case  we  are  able  to  produce  an  instance  from  another  prophet,  an 
older  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  structure  of  the  sentence  coincides 
precisely  with  the  one  before  us,  that  is  to  say,  there  are  several  successive 
clauses  relating  to  one  of  the  parties  mentioned,  and  then  a  final  one  relating 
to  the  other.  This  example  is  found  in  Hosea  iii.  8,  And  I  said  to  her,  thou 
shalt  abide  for  me  many  days — ihou  shall  not  play  the  harlot — and  thou 
shall  not  be  another  man's — and  I  will  also  (act  thus)  to  thee.  So  here, 
the  jealousy  of  Ephraim  shall  cease — the  enemies  of  Judah  among  them 
shall  be  cut  ofi* — ^Ephraim  shall  then  no  longer  envy  Judah — and  Judah  in 
return  shall  no  longer  be  the  enemy  of  Ephraim.  The  objection  that  the 
passage  in  Hosea  is  mere  prose,  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  concedes  the 
liberty  of  assuming  the  same  thing  in  the  case  before  us.  The  influence 
exerted  on  interpretation  by  this  ti^eory  of  perfect  parallels  is  clear  in  this 
case,  fix>m  the  fact  that  Hengstenberg  follows  Gesenius  without  any  hesitation, 
and  that  Ewald  (though  he  modifies  the  meaning  of  Tf^)  adopts  the  same 
construction,  in  direct  opposition  to  his  own  autiiority  (Heb.  Gr.  §  208), 
which  Hitzig  had  cited  in  defence  of  the  trae  interpretation.  The  tendency 
of  this  theory  is  moreover  apparent  from  the  conclusion  to  which  Hitzig 
himself  comes,  that  although  n^^n^  n'jiy  can  only  mean  the  enemies  of 
Judah fitke  second  clause  evidently  puts  the  other  sense  upon  it,  and  is  there- 
fore an  interpolation !  Umbreit  alone  of  the  recent  German  writers  has  the 
good  sense  and  taste  to  reject  at  once  this  wanton  mutilation  of  the  text  and 
the  forced  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  to  understand  the  sentence  in 
the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  put  upon  it  by  the  ancient  versions  and  by 
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the  older  writers  who  hare  not  been  mentioned. — ^The  fulfilment  of  this 
prophecy  is  foond  by  Hendewerk  in  Hezekiah's  efforts  to  reclaim  the 
Israelites  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (2  Chron.  xxx.}.  That  it  was  not  fol- 
filled  in  the  return  from  exile,  is  sufficiently  notorious.  That  it  had  not 
been  fulfilled  when  Christ  came,  is  plain  from  the  continued  enmity  between 
the  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Galileans.  The  only  fulfilment  it  has  ever  had 
is  in  the  abolition  of  all  national  and  sectional  distinctions  in  the  Christian 
Church  (Gal.  iii.  27,  29,  ▼.  6),  to  which  converted  Jews  as  well  as  others 
must  submit.  lU  fiill  accomplishment  is  yet  to  come,  in  the  re- union  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  under  Christ  their  common  head  (Hosea  i.  11). — Jarchi 
explains  the  verse  to  mean  that  Messiah  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  Messiah  the 
son  of  Judah  shall  not  envy  one  another ;  Aben  Ezra,  that  Ephraim  shall 
not  be  jealous  because  the  Messiah  is  to  come  of  Judah.  Cocceius  applies 
the  prophecy  exclusively  to  future  reconciliations  in  the  Christian  Church. 
— "^^y  is  not  to  envy^  as  Schulten  argues  from  the  Arabic  analogy,  nor  to 
be  tiubident,  as  Ewald  gives  it,  but  to  treat  in  a  hostile  manner,  nn^  is 
strictly  to  dejtart^  t.  e,  cease  or  be  removed,  as  in  chap.  x.  27. 

14.  Instead  of  assailing  or  annoying  one  another,  they  are  represented 
as  making  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy.  And  they  (Ephraim 
and  Judah,  undivided  Israel)  sltcdl  fly  (like  a  bird  of  prey)  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Uie  Philutinee  Unoarda  the  tea  (or  westwanht) — together  they 
efiall  spoil  the  sons  of  the  east  (the  Arabians  and  perhaps  the  Assyrians) — 
Edom  ami  Moab  the  stretcJting  out  of  tlieir  hand  (t.  e.  the  object  of  that 
action)  and  tlie  children  of  Amnion  Hieir  obedience  (t.  e.  their  subjects). 
All  the  names  are  those  of  neigbbouring  nations  with  whom  the  Hebrews 
were  accustomed  to  wage  war.  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  may  be 
specially  named  for  an  additional  reason,  viz.,  that  they  were  nearly  related 
to  Israel,  and  yet  among  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  The  Jews  explain 
this  as  a  Hteral  prediction  having  respect  to  the  countries  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  the  races  here  enumerated.  Most  Christian  writers  understand 
it  spiritually  of  the  conquests  to  be  achieved  by  the  true  religion,  and  sup- 
pose the  nations  here  named  to  be  simply  put  for  enemies  in  general,  or 
for  the  heathen  world ;  this  method  of  description  being  rendered  more  em- 
phatic by  the  historical  associations  which  the  names  awaken. — ^To  fly  upon 
means  here  to  fly  atj  or,  as  Henderson  expresses  it,  to  pounce  upon,  the 
figure  being  that  of  an  eagle  or  other  bird  of  prey.  The  almost  innumerable 
meanings  put  upon  this  verse  and  its  peculiar  expressions,  may  be  found  in 
Poole,  Bosenmiiller,  and  Gesenius. 

15.  To  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  is  added  a  prediction 
that  all  obstacles,  even  the  most  formidable,  to  the  restoration  of  God's 
people,  shall  be  overcome  or  taken  away  by  his  almighty  power.  This 
idea  is  naturally  expressed  by  the  dividing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Euphrates, 
because  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  the  two  great  powers  firom  which  Israel  had 
suffered  and  was  yet  to  be  delivered.  And  Jehovah  will  destroy  (by 
drying  up)  the  tongue  (or  bav)  of  the  sea  of  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Bed  Sea), 
and  he  will  wave  his  hand  (as  a  gesture  of  menace  or  a  symbol  of  miracu- 
lous power)  oi;fr  the  river  (Euphrates),  in  the  violence  of  his  wind  (or 
breath),  and  smite  it  (the  Euphrates)  into  seven  streams^  and  make  (his 
people)  tread  (it)  in  thoes  (i.  e.  dry-shod).  The  meaning  of  Q^l?,n  is  not 
to  split,  divide  (Knobel),  for  which  there  is  nothing  but  an  Arabic  analogy 
and  a  doubtful  interpretation  of  Q!^n,  Lev.xxi.  18, — ^but  properly  to  consecrate 
by  an  irrevocable  vow,  and  then  by  implication  to  destroy,  which  in  this 
case  could   be  done  only  by  drying  up.     This  last  idea,  therefore,  is 
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inelnded,  but  there  is  do  need  of  reading  3^^n,  as  Honbigant,  Lowth, 
and  Bosenmiiller  do,  on  the  anthority  of  Uie  ancient  versions. — Tongue^ 
irhich  is  applied  in  other  languages  to  projecting  points  of  land,  is  here 
descriptive  of  a  bay  or  indentation  in  a  shore.  The  «ea  of  Egy^  is  not 
the  NUe,  as  some  suppose,  although  the  name  tea  has  been  certainly  applied 
to  it  from  the  earliest  times — bnt  the  Red  Sea,  called  the  Sea  of  Egypt  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  is  called  the  Arabian  Golf.  The  tongue  of  this  sea 
is  the  narrow  gnlf  or  bay  in  which  it  terminates  to  the  north-west  near  Suez, 
called  by  the  old  writers  the  Sinus  EeroopoUtanus,  to  distingaish  it  from 
the  Sinus  Elaniticust  the  Dorth-east  extremity.  Through  the  former  the 
Israelites  passed  when  they  left  Egypt,  and  it  is  now  predicted  that  it  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed,  i.  e,  dried  up.  At  the  same  time  the  Euphrates  is  to 
be  smitten  into  seven  streams,  and  so  made  fordable,  as  Cyrus  is  said  to 
have  reduced  the  Gyndes  by  diverting  its  waters  into  860  artiticial  channels. 
Yitringa  supposes  a  specific  overthrow  of  Egypt  and  Assyria  to  be  b  ere 
predicted  ;  Grotius,  the  division  of  the  latter  into  several  kingdoms.  But 
the  terms  are  probably  strong  figures  drawn  from  the  early  history  and 
experience  of  Israel.  Gescnius,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Lexicon,  appears 
to  favour  the  reading  of  Q^T  for  C'V  (in  the  strength  of  his  wind),  suggested 
by  Luzzatto,  on  the  ground  of  the  resemblance  between  ^  and  V  in  the  old 
Hebrew  alphabet.  The  other  reading,  which  occurs  only  here,  is  commonly 
eicplained  to  mean  violent  heat,  and  then  secondarily  violence  in  general. 

16.  And  there  shall  he  a  hightoay  for  the  remnant  of  his  people,  u:hich 
ihall  he  left,  from  Assyria,  as  there  teas  for  Israel,  in  the  day  of  his  com' 
ing  up  from  the  land  (/Egypt.  This  verse  admits  of  two  interpretations. 
According  to  one,  it  is  a  comparision  of  the  former  deliverance  from  E}2rypt 
with  the  future  one  from  Assyria  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  where 
most  Jewish  exiles  were  to  be  found.  According  to  the  other,  it  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  preceding  promise,  that  previous  deliverances,  particularly  those 
from  Egypt  and  Assyria,  should  be  repeated  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Church.  The  fulfilment  has  been  sought  by  different  interpreters,  in  the 
return  from  Babylon,  in  the  general  progress  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  future 
restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  first  of  these  can  at  most  be  regarded  only 
as  a  partial  or  inchoate  frdfilment,  and  against  the  last  lies  the  obvious 
objection  that  the  context  contains  promises  and  threatenings  which  are 
obviously  figurative,  although  so  expressed  as  to  contain  allusions  to  remark- 
able events  in  the  experience  of  Israel.  Such  is  the  dividing  or  drying  up 
of  the  tongue  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  either  be  figuratively  understood 
or  supposed  to  refer  to  a  friture  miracle,  which  last  hypothesis  is  certainly 
not  necessary,  and  therefore  can  be  frilly  justified  by  nothing  but  the  actual 
event. — n^Dp  is  not  simply  a  uray,  as  the  ancient  versions  give  it,  nor  a 
fortified  way  as  Cocceius  explains  it  (via  munita),  but  a  highway  as  explained 
by  Junius  (agger)  and  Henderson  (causey),  an  artificial  road  formed  by 

casting  up  the  earth  (from  ^<D  to  raise),  and  thus  distinguished  from  a  path 
"WQm  by  the  feet  ^"JI'J'J  or  n^^nj.).  Knobel,  and  some  other  of  the  later  writers, 
suppose  an  allusion  to  the  desert  after  the  crossing  of  the  water,  whereas  all 
the  older  writers  understand  a  way  through  the  water  itself.  Grotius  and 
Knobel  connect  ^^S'XP  with  n^pp,  others  with  '^^^  as  in  ver.  11.  The 
ambiguity  of  the  Hebrew  consti-uction  is  skilfully  retained  in  the  English 
Tersion. 
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OHAPTEB  XII. 

Taking  occasion  from  the  reference  to  Egypt  and  the  exodus  in  the  close 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  the  Prophet  now  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Israel  a 
song  analogous  to  that  of  Moses,  frona  which  some  of  the  expressions  are 
directly  borrowed.     The  stracture  of  this  psalm  is  very  regular,  consisting 
of  two" parts,  in  each  of  which  the  Prophet  first  tells  the  people  what  they 
will  say,  or  have  a  right  to  say,  when  the  foregoing  promises  are  verified, 
and  then  addresses   them   again  in    his    own  person  and  in  the   usual 
language  of  prediction.     In  the  first  stanza,  they  are  made  to  acknowledge 
the  divine  compassion  and  to  express  their  confidence  in  God  as  the  source 
of  all  their  strength,  and  therefore  the  rightful  object  of  their  praise,  vers. 
1-3.     In  the  second  stanza,  they  exhort  one  another  to  make  known  what 
God  has  done  for  them,  not  only  at  homo  but  among  all  natious,  and  are 
exhorted  by  the  Prophet  to  rejoice  in  the  manifested  presence  of  Jehovah, 

vers.  -4-0. 

Ewald  rejects  this  chapter,  as  an  addition  made  by  some  reader  or  tran- 
scriber of  Isaiah  later  than  the  exile.     His  reasons  are,  that  the  prophecy 
is  wound  up  and  complete  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  that 
the  stvle,  phraseolog}',  and  tone,  are  not  those  of  Isaiah.     The  first  of 
these  reasons  he  refutes  himself  by  saying  that  the  reference  to  Egypt  in 
chap.  xi.  16,  probably  suggested  this  addition  to  the  later  \NTiter  ;  a  hypo- 
thesis which  we  are  equally  at  liberty  to  apply  to  Isaiah  himself,  unless  the 
passage  is  manifestly  from  another  hand.     This  reduces  Ewald's  argu- 
ments* to  one,  and  to  "that  one  Umbreit  gives  a  suflScient  answer  when  he 
says  that  the  Pi-ophet,  intending  to  wind  up  his  prophecy  with  a  composi- 
tion'in  the  nature  of  a  psalm,  adopts  of  course  the  general  style,  which 
froin  the  time  of  David  had  been  used  for  that  purpose.     That  he  did  not 
rather  copy  the  manner  of  Moses,  may  be  explained,  not  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  other  style  had  now  become  familiar  to  the  people,  but 
also  on  the  ground  that  such  an  imitation  might  have  made  the  comparison 
with  Egypt  and  the  exodus  too  prominent  for  the  Prophet's  purpose,  which 
was  to  express  thanksgiving  in  a  manner  appropriate  to  all  the  deliver- 
ances of  the  Church  from  evil,  whether  natural  or  spiritual.     Hence  too 
the  indefiniteness  of  the  language,  and  a  seeming  want  of  intim^ite  connection 
■with  the  foregoing  prophecy. 

1.  And  thou — Israel,  the  people  of  God — ahalt  say  in  that  day — ^when 
the  foregoing  promise  is  accomplished — I  will  praise  thee — strictly  ac^ow- 
ledge  thee  as  worthy,  and  as  a  benefactor— /or  thou  wait  angry  with  me,  btU 
thine  anger  is  turned  atoay,  and  thou  com/ortest  me. — The  English  version 
renders  ^3  though,  but  according  to  the  Masoretic  interpunction,  it  must  be 
read  with  the  preceduag  words.     The  apparent  incongruity  of  thanking 
God  because  he  was  angry,  is  removed  by  considering  that  the  subject  of 
the  thanksgivmg  is  the  whole  complex  idea  expressed  in  the  remainder  of 
the  verse,  of  which  God's  bemg  angry  is  only  one  element.    It  was  not 
simply  because  God  was  angry  that  the  people  praise  him,  but  because  he 
was  angry  and  his  anger  had  ceased.    The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the 
English  version  in  another  form,  by  intimatmg  early  in  the  sentence  the 
relation  of  its  parts,  whereas  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  style  to  state 
things  absolutely  first,  and  qualify  them  afterwards.     The  same  mode  of 
expression  is  used  by  Paul  in  Greek,  when  he  says  (Rom.  vi.  17),  "  God  be 
thanked  that  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin,  but  ye  have  from  the  heart  obeyed, 
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Ac.*'  This  view  of  the  matter  precludes  the  necessity  of  taking  T?^^  in  the 
sense  ot  I  acknowledge  thee  to  have  been  just  in  being  angry  at  me.  The 
force  of  the  particle  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  elaase  can  be  folly  re- 
presented only  by  the  English  btU. — 3C^  is  the  abbreviated  form  of  the 
fntore,  commonly  used  to  express  a  wish  or  a  command,  in  which  sense 
some  explain  it  here,  taking  this  clause  as  a  prayer  for  deliverance.  But 
this  would  confine  the  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  (xod*s  being  angry,  the 
very  incongruity  which  has  just  been  shown  not  to  exist  It  must  be  taken 
either  as  a  poetical  substitute  for  3VJ^  with  a  present  meaning,  or  as  con- 
trasted for  3^1  in  a  past  sense,  which  is  given  in  most  versions.  The 
force  of  the  verb  in  this  connection  is  enhanced  by  a  comparison  with  chap. 
X.  4,  and  the  parallel  verse  of  the  foregoing  context,  where  it  is  said  re- 
peatedly that  God*s  wrath  had  not  turned  back  or  away  {2^  K?).  Thou 
com/ortcst  me,  not  by  words  only,  but  by  deeds,  which  may  seem  to  justify 
the  version  thou  hcut  mercy  on  me,  given  by  some  writers. 

2.  Behold  Ood  is  my  salvation,  IwUl  trtutt  and  not  he  a/raid:  for 
my  strength  and  song  is  Jah  Jehovah,  and  he  is  become  my  salvation. 
Some  exchange  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  my  Saviour,  but' with  a  great 
loss  of  strength  in  the  expression.  The  first  verb  may  be  rendered  in  the 
present  fl  trust  J,  as  describing  an  actual  state  of  mind  ;  but  the  future 
form,  while  it  sufficiently  implies  this,  at  the  same  time  expresses  a  fixed 
determination,  I  will  trust,  be  confident,  secure.  The  next  words  contain 
a  negative  expression  of  the  same  idea.  In  certain  connections,  ty  seems 
to  denote  power  as  an  element  of  glory,  an  object  of  admiration,  and  a  sub- 
ject of  praise.  Hence  Gesenius  and  others  assign  praise  as  a  secondary 
meaning  of  the  word  itself,  which  is  pushing  the  deduction  and  distinction 
of  senses  to  extremes.  Jorchi  observes  that  ^?)^,  with  6  in  the  first  syllable 
is  never  used  except  in  combination  with  n^p*,  the  orthography  elsewhere 
being  always  ^^V.  This  variation  may,  however,  be  euphonic,  and  have 
no  connection  with  a  difference  of  meaning.  2ty  praise  and  my  song  gives 
a  good  sense,  but  no  better,  and  assuredly  no  stronger,  than  my  strength 
and  my  song^  i.  e.  the  source  of  my  protection  and  the  subject  of  my  praise. 
Kimchi  and  others  regard  ^^PT,  here,  and  in  the  parallel  passages,  as  an 
abbreviation  of  ^^yil ;  but  the  modem  writers  make  it  a  collateral  or  cog- 
nate form  of  n^PT,  and  supply  the  suffix  from  the  preceding  word. — Coc- 
ceius  derive}  >^^  from  n^;  to  be  suitable,  becoming,  and  considers  it  an 
abstract  denoting  the  divine  perfection.  It  is  much  more  probably  an  ab- 
breviation of  ^^'P],  and  as  such  occurs  at  the  end  of  many  compound  proper 
names.  In  the  song  of  Moses,  from  which  this  expression  is  borrowed, 
rnn^  is  omitted  (Exod.  xv.  2),  as  also  in  Ps.  cxviii.  14,  which  is  copied  from 
the  same.  Nor  does  the  combination  *^)7^^.  iT  occur  elsewhere,  except  in 
Isa.  xxvi.  4.  Some  of  the  modem  writers,  therefore,  have  contended  that 
n}n^  is  superfluous.  But  the  fact  of  its  occurrence  in  another  passage  of 
this  very  book  preclndes  this  emendation  in  the  absence  of  external  evidence. 
There  is  really  nothing  more  surprising  in  the  combination  than  in  the  fre- 
quent accumulation  of  the  other  divine  names. 

8.  And  ye  shall  draw  water  with  joy  from  the  springs  of  salvation. — 
This  is  a  natural  and  common  figure  for  obtaining  and  enjoying  divine 
£Eivour.  There  is  no  need  of  supposin^r  a  particular  allusion  to  the  doctrines 
of  religion.  By  this  verse  the  Talmudists  explain  and  justify  the  custom  of 
pouring  out  water  from  the  fountain  of  Siloam  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  a 
ceremony  no  doubt  long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Isaiah. 

4.  And  ye  shall  say  (to  one  another)  in  that  day,  praise  (or  give  thanks 
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to)  Jehovahj  eaU  upon  hU  name  (proclaim  it),  maJce  known  among  the  nations 
hi$  exploits  (or  achieTemenis),  remind  (thorn)  that  his  name  is  exalted. 
Some  take  ^^"9]*^  in  the  sense  of  praising,  celebrating,  and  translate  ^?  for, 
because,  in  which  ease  what  follows  is  not  the  subject  bat  the  reason  of  the 
praise.  The  English  Bible  has  make  mention  ;  but  the  strict  sense  of  the 
Hiphil  as  a  causative  is  perfectly  appropriate  and  suits  the  contest.  Name 
is  here  used  in  the  pregnant  sense  of  that  whereby  God  makes  himself 
known,  including  explicit  revelation  and  the  exhibition  of  his  attributes  in  all. 
On  the  usage  of  this  word  in  the  Psalms,  see  Heugstenbcrg  on  Ps.  viii.  1. 

5.  Praise  Jeliovah  (by  singing,  and  perhaps  with  instruments)  because 
he  has  done  elevation  (or  sublimity,  i.  e.  a  sublime  deed).  Known  is  this 
(or  be  this)  in  all  the  earth, — ^^Ot  means  properly  to  play  upon  stringed  in- 
struments, then  to  sing  with  an  accompaniment,  then  to  sing  in  general, 
then  to  praise  by  singing  or  by  music  generally.  In  this  last  sense  it  may 
govern  the  noun  directly. — ^The  English  Version,  excellent  t/iings,  is  too  in- 
definite for  the  singular  form  T\^^l. — The  Kethib  HXn^D  is  the  Pual,  the 
Keri  njmo  the  Hophal  participle,  of  Xn\  to  know.  Both  forms  are  causa- 
tive and  passive,  made  knoion,  caused  to  be  known.  Knobcl  conjectures 
that  njfi'P  may  have  been  a  noun,  synonymous  with  nyiia,  and  analogous 
in  form  to  ni*5'9  from  VPJ. — ^The  English  Version  supplies  is,  and  makes 
the  last  clause  an  appeal  to  the  whole  world  for  the  truth  of  the  thing  cele- 
brated. Most  of  the  recent  versions  make  it  an  imperative  expression,  ex- 
horting to  a  general  diffusion  of  the  truth. 

6.  Cry  out  and  shout  (or  sing),  oh  inliahitant  of  Zion  (the  people  or  the 
Church  personified  as  a  woman), /or  great  in  the  midst  of  thee  (residing  in 
thee  by  a  special  manifestation  of  his  presence)  is  the  Holy  Ont  of  Israel 
(that  Holy  Being  who  has  bound  himself  to  Israel,  in  a  peculiar  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  as  their  covenant  God). 

CHAPTERS  XIII.  XIV. 

Here  begins  a  series  of  prophecies  (chaps.  XIII. — ^XXIII.)  against  certain 
foreign  powers,  from  the  enmity  of  which  Israel  had  been  more  or  less  a 
sufferer.  The  first  in  the  series  is  a  memorable  prophecy  of  the  fall  of  the 
Babylonian  empure  and  the  destruction  of  Babylon  itself  (chaps.  Xm.,  XIS^.) 
The  Medes  are  expressly  named  as  the  instruments  of  its  subjection,  and 
the  prophecy  contains  several  other  remarkable  coincidences  with  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane.  Hence  it  was  justly  regarded  by  the  older  writers, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of  prophetic  fore- 
sight. As  such,  even  J.  D.  Miehaelis  defends  it  against  the  hypothesis 
(then  a  novel  one)  of  an  ex  post  facto  prophecy  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  Cyrus  to  befriend  the  Jews.  He  argues  conclusively  against  this 
supposition,  on  the  ground  that  the  literary  merit  of  the  passage  is  too  exqui- 
site for  such  an  origin,  and  that  the  writer,  in  the  case  supposed,  could  not 
have  represented  the  destruction  of  Babylon  as  total  without  defeating  his 
own  purpose.  The  last  objection  also  lies  against  Eichhom*s  supposition 
of  a  prophecy  written  after  the  event  but  without  any  fraudulent  design, 
the  form  of  prediction  being  merely  a  poetical  costume.  Bosenmuller  holds 
that  it  was  written  towards  the  close  of  the  Babvlonish  exile,  while  the 
events  which  it  describes  were  in  progress,  or  so  near  at  hand  as  to  be 
readily  foreseen.  This  view  of  the  matter  is  also  taken  by  Gesenius  and 
the  later  German  writers  on  Isaiah.     The  arguments  in  favour  of  it,  as 
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recently  stated  by  Knobel,  may  be  reduced  to  three :  (1)  a  spirit  unworthy 
of  Isaiah,  i.  e.  one  of  bitter  hatred  and  desire  of  revenge ;  (2)  a  want  of 
resemblance  in  the  style  and  diction  to  the  genuine  writings  of  Isaiah,  and 
a  strong  resemblance  to  some  later  compositions ;  (8)  a  constant  allusion 
to  historical  events  and  a  state  of  things  which  did  not  exist  for  ages  after 
Isaiah.  The  answer  to  the  Urst  reason  is  that  it  is  false.  Such  is  not  the 
natural  impression  which  the  prophecy  would  make  on  on  unbiassed  reader. 
This  perversion  has  been  uninteDtionally  aided  by  a  rhetorical  mistake  of 
Calvin  and  other  Christian  interpreters  in  representing  the  fourteenth  chap- 
ter OS  tauntiog  and  sarcastic  in  its  tone,  which,  on  the  contrary,  is  charactenzed 
by  pathos.  But  even  on  this  erroneous  supposition,  there  is  nothing  to 
justify  the  charge  of  bitter  vengefuhiess,  brought  for  the  first  time  by  the 
latest  Gennon  wiiters,  with  on  obvious  design  to  strengthen  their  weak 
arguments  derived  from  other  sources.  'The  second  argument  is  unsomid 
in  principle  and  precarious  in  application.  On  the  ground  that  every 
writer  always  writes  alike,  only  one  composition  of  any  author  can  be  cer- 
tainly proved  genuine.  The  Satires  of  Horace  must  be  spurious  because 
he  was  a  lyric  poet — the  Georgics  of  Virgil  because  he  was  an  epic  poet 
— the  Plaideurs  of  Racine  because  he  was  a  tragic  poet.  One  half  of 
Aristophanes  and  Shakspeare  might  be  thus  made  to  prove  the  other  half 
a  forgery.  This  mode  of  criticism  is  peculiarly  German,  and  will  never 
commend  itself  to  the  general  taste  and  judgment  of  the  learned  world. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  age  of 
ancient  writings  by  a  cemparisou  of  words  and  phrases.  One  critic  singles 
out  whatever,  taken  by  itself,  appears  to  favom-  his  own  foregone  conclusion, 
and  leaves  the  rest  unnoticed.  Another,  with  another  end  in  view,  might 
prove  the  contraiT  by  the  self  same  process.  This  is  not  only  possible  but 
actually  done.  Thus  Gesenius  and  Hitzig  prove  that  Isaiah  could  not 
have  written  the  fifteenth  and  siiteenth  chapters,  by  an  enimieration  of 
diversities  in  diction,  phraseology,  grammatical  construction,  style,  &c. 
Hendewerk  just  as  clearly  proves,  by  a  specification  of  minute  but  remark- 
able coincidences,  that  Isaiah  must  have  been  the  author.  Admitting  that 
the  second  demonstration  is  worth  no  more  than  the  first,  they  may  at  least 
serve  to  cancel  one  another,  and  to  shew  the  fallacy  of  all  such  reasoning. 
This  argument  proves  nothing  by  itself,  because  it  proves,  or  may  be  made 
to  prove,  too  much.  The  true  strength  of  the  doctrine  now  in  question 
lies  not  in  the  moral  or  philological  arguments  which  have  been  noticed^ 
but  in  the  historical  one,  that  these  chapters  contain  statements  and  allu- 
sions which  imply  a  knowledge  of  what  happened  long  after  Isaiah's  death. 
Hitzig  says  expressly  that  a  prophecy  against  Babylon  before  the  time  of 
Jeremiah  is  impossible.  This  of  course  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  pro- 
phetic inspiration  is  impossible.  And  this  is,  after  all,  the  only  question 
of  importance.  If  there  cannot  be  prophetic  foresight,  then  of  course  a 
reference  to  subsequent  events  fixes  the  date  of  the  writing  which  contains 
it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  inspiration  and  prophetic 
foresight,  there  is  nothing  to  weaken  the  presumption  created  by  a  uniform 
tradition,  the  immemorial  position  of  this  prophecy,  and  the  express  terms 
of  a  title  not  less  ancient  than  the  text,  of  which,  according  to  oriental 
nsage,  it  is  really  a  part.  The  point  at  issue,  therefore,  between  Christian 
and  infidel  interpreters  has  reference  not  to  words  and  phrases  merely,  but 
to  the  possibility  and  reality  of  inspiration.  Assuming  this,  we  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  prophecy  before  us  as  a  genuine  production 
of  Isaiah. — Of  those  who  take  this  ground,  Cocceius  seems  to  stand  alone 
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in  qnestionisg  the  literal  application  of  the  prophecy  to  Babylon  in  the 
proper  sense.     He  refers  it  partly  to  ancient  Israel,  partly  to  Antichiist,  a 
theory  which  condemns  itself,  as  eqnally  arbitrary  and  inconsistent.     Gro- 
tins,  as  nsnal,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  of  supposing  that  this  is  a 
hyperbolical  description  of  evils  which  were  to  be  experienced  by  Babylon 
before  it  reached  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  under  Nebnchadoezzar, — a  hypo- 
thesis as  arbitrary  as  the  other,  and,  moreover,  charj^eable  with  contradict- 
ing history'.     Some  particular  absurdities  of  both  these  schemes  will  be 
brought  to  view  in  the  exposition.     The  gi'cat  majority  of  Christian  writers 
understand  these  chapters  as  a  specific  prophecy  of  the  downfall  of  tho 
Babylonian  empire  occasioned  by  the  conquests  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 
To  this  event  there  are  repeated  unequivocal  allusions.     There  are  some 
points,  however,  in  which  the  coincidence  of  prophecy  and  history  on  this 
hypothesis  is  not  so  clear.     This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
total  destmction  and  annihilation  of  the  citv  itself,  which  was  brou<;ht  about 
by  a  gradual  process  through  a  course  of  ages.     The  tnie  solution  of  this 
ditliculty  is,  that  the  prediction  is  generic,  not  specific  ;  that  it  is  not  a 
detailed  account  of  one  event  exclusively,  but  a  prophetic  pictture  of  the  full 
of  Babvlon  considered  as  a  whole,  some  of  the  traits  leiijf'  taken  from  the 
first,  and  some  from  the  last  stage  of  the  fatal  process,  while  others  are  in- 
definite or  common  to  all.     The  same  idea  may  be  otherwise  expressed  by 
saying  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  fall  is  here  predicted,  is  neither 
Nebuchadnezzar  nor  Belshazzar,  but  the  kings  of  Babvlon  coUectivelv,  or 
rather  an  ideal  king  of  Babvlon,  in  whom  the  character  and  fate  of  the 
whole  empire  are  concentrated.     Some  of  the  teims  applied  to  him  may 
therefore  be  literally  tme  of  one  king,  some  of  another,  some  individually 
of  none,  although  descriptive  of  the  whole.     This  hypothesis,  while  it 
removes  all  discrepancies,  still  retains  the  wonderful  coincidences  of  the 
prophecy  with  history,  and  makes  them  more  remarkable,  by  scattering 
them  through  so  vast  a  field.     Even  if  the  allusions  to  the  conquest  of 
C}Tus  could  be  resolved  into  conjecture  or  contemporary  knowledge,  how 
shall  we  account  for  a  description  of  the  fate  of  the  great  city,  not  once  for 
all,  bat  down  to  the  present  moment  ?    Even  supposing  that  the  writer  of 
this  prophecy  lived  at  the  time  of  Cyrus,  how  will  the  infidel  interpreter 
account  for  his  prediction  of  that  total  desolation,  which  was  not  consum- 
mated for  ages  afterwards,  but  which  now  exists  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
prophetic  description  in  its  strongest  sense.     On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
only  to  believe  that  Isaiah  was  inspired  of  God ;  on  the  other,  we  mujst 
hold  that  a  writer  of  the  very  highest  genius  either  personated  the  Prophet, 
or  was  confounded  with  him  by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  that  this  anonymous 
writer,  whose  very  name  is  lost,  without  any  inspiration,  uttered  a  predic- 
tion which  then  seemed  falsified  by  the  event,  but  which  has  since  been 
accidentally  fulfilled ! — It  is  universally  admitted  that  the  thirteenth  chap- 
ter, and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fourteenth,  constitute  a 
single  prophecy.     The  division  of  the  chapters  is,  however,  not  a  wrong 
one.     Both  parts  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  setting  out  from 
God's  decree,  and  winding  up  with  the  threatening  of  total  desolation. 
Chap.  xiv.  is  therefore  not  a  mere  continuation  of  chap,  xiii.,  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  matter  in  another  form.     The  difference  of  form  is  chiefly 
this,  that  while  chap.  xiii.  is  more  historical  in  its  arrangement,  chap.  xiv. 
is  dramatic,  or  at  least  poetical.     Another  point  of  diilcrence  is,  that  in 
chap.  xiii.  the  downfall  of  Babylon  is  represented  rather  as  an  act  of  divine 
vengeance,  in  chap.  xiv.  as  a  means  of  deliverance  to  Israel,  the  denuncia- 
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tions  of  divine  wrath  being  there  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  triumphant  song, 
to  be  song  bj  Israel  when  Babylon  is  fallen. — Cocceios,  as  we  have  abreadj 
seen,  applies  this  part  of  the  prediction  secondarily  but  strictly  to  the  fall 
of  Antichrist,  Many  other  of  the  older  writers  make  this  the  mystical  or 
secondary  sense  of  the  whole  prophecy,  because  they  understand  it  to  be 
so  explained  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be.  first, 
that  the  downfall  of  Bubyloo,  as  a  great  anti-theocratic  power,  an  opponent 
and  persecutor  of  the  ancient  church,  affords  a  type  or  emblem  of  the  des- 
tiny of  all  opposing  powers  under  the  New  Testament ;  and  secondly,  that 
in  consequence  of  this  analogy,  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  apply  the  name 
Babylon  to  the  Antichristian  power.  But  these  Apocalyptic  prophecies  are 
new  ones,  not  interpretations  of  the  one  before  us. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

After  a  title,  the  prophecy  opens  with  a  summons  to  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  God*s  righteous  judgments  upon  Babylon,  who  are  described  as  mus- 
tered by  the  Lord  himself,  and  then  appearing,  to  the  terror  and  amazement 
of  the  Babylonians,  who  are  unable  to  resist  their  doom,  vers.  1-D.  The 
great  catastrophe  is  then  described  in  a  series  of  beautiful  figures,  as  an 
extinction  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  a  general  commotion  in  the  frame  of 
nature,  explained  by  the  Prophet  himself  to  mean  a  fearful  visitation  of  Je- 
hovah, making  men  more  rare  than  gold,  dispersing  the  strangers  resident 
at  Babylon,  and  subjecting  the  inhabitants  to  the  worst  inflictions  at  the 
hands  of  the  Medes,  who  are  expressly  mentioned  as  the  instruments  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  and  described  as  indifferent  to  gain  and  relentless  in  their 
cruelty,  vers.  10-18.  From  this  beginning  of  the  process  of  destruction,  we 
are  then  hui-ried  on  to  its  final  consummation,  the  completeness  of  which  is 
expressed  by  a  comparison  with  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  by  a  prediction  that  the  site  of  Babylon  shall  not  be  frequented,  even  by 
the  wandering  Arab,  or  by  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  but  only  by  solitary 
animals,  whose  presence  is  itself  a  sign  of  utter  desolation,  vers.  19-22. 

1.  The  burden  of  Bal/ylon  (or  threatening  prophecy  respecting  it),  which 
laaiah,  the  9on  of  Amoz  saw  (received  by  revelation).  There  are  two  in- 
terpretations of  ^^*9,  both  very  ancient.  The  one  makes  it  simply  mean  a 
declaration  (from  ^^}  to  utter),  or  more  specifically  a  divine  declaration,  a 
prophecy,  oracle,  or  vision.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  by  o«a<»;,  o^a.tta 
and  sometimes  by  \n/^fi.a  (from  ^^}  to  receive).  The  Vulgate  has  n'sto. 
This  interpretation  is  adopted  by  Cocceius,  Vitringa,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Lowth, 
and  all  the  recent  German  writers.  Henderson  has  sentence.  The  other 
explanation  gives  the  word  the  sense  of  a  minatoiy  prophecy.  So  Luther, 
Calvin,  and,  in  our  own  day,  Hengstenberg,  who  denies  that  the  word  is  ever 
applied  to  any  prediction  but  a  minatory  one,  even  Zech.  xii.  1  being  no 
exception.     (See  his  exposition  of  Zech.  ix.  1,  in  his  Christologie,  vol.  ii. 

p.  102.)  He  also  alleges  that  the  word  is  never  joined  like  QK^  with  the 
name  of  God  or  of  any  other  person  but  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  For 
these  reasons,  and  because  ^^^9,  in  other  connections  always  means  a  burden, 
it  is  best  to  retain  the  common  explanation,  which  is  also  given  by  Barnes. 
This  word  occurs  in  the  titles  of  all  the  distinct  prophecies  of  this  second 
part.  The  one  before  us  is  rejected  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald,  as  the  addition  of  a 
copyist  or  compiler,  but  without  the  least  external  evidence  or  sufficient  reason. 

2.  The  attack  of  the  Medcs  and  Persians  upon  Babylon  is  now  foretold, 
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not  in  tbe  proper  form  of  a  prediction,  nor  even  in  that  of  a  description, 
which  is  often  substituted  for  it,  but  in  that  of  an  order  from  Jehovah  to 
his  ministers  to  summon  the  inrnders,  fii?t,  bv  an  elevated  signal,  and  then 
as  they  draw  Dearer,  by  gestures  and  the  voice.     Upon  a  bare  hill  (i.  e,  one 
with  a  clear  summit,  Dot  concealed  by  trees)  s^t  itp  a  signal,  raise  the  toice, 
(shont  or  cry  aloud)  to  them  (the  Medes  and  Persians),  ware  the  hand,  and 
let  them  enter  the  gates  nf  the  (Babylonian)  nobles. — Forerius  takes  nsco  as 
the  proper  name  of  a  mountain,  dividing  Cbaldea  from  Persia  and  Media. 
The  Vulgate  renders  it  caV(jxnosum,  which  Jerome  applies  to  the  spiritual 
darkness  of  the  Babylonians,  and  Grotius  to  the  fogs  and  mists  arising  from 
the  marshy  situation  of  the  city.     The  Targnm  paraphrases  the  expression 
as  denoting  a  city  secure  and  confident  of  safety.     Kimchi,  Luther,  Calvin, 
and  most  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  with  Augusti,  Barnes,  and  Lee,  in 
later  times,  give  it  the  sense  of  lofty.     But  the  latest  lexicographers  and 
commentators  seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  true  sense  is  that  of  bare  or  bald. 
The  Septuagint  version  (S^6u;  cs3/voS)  is  explained  by  Gesenius  as  descrip- 
tive of  a  mountain  with  a  fiat  or  level  top,  bnt  the  older  writers  understand 
it  as  denoting  a  mountain  surrounded  by  a  plain,  a  metaphorical  description 
of  Babylon.     It  is  not,  however,  a  description  of  the  city,  but  an  allusion 
to  the  usual  method  of  erecting  signals  on  a  lofty  and  conspicuous  spot.    As 
the  expression  is  indefinite — a  mountain — there  is  no  need  of  supposing 
with  Vitringa  a  particular  allusion  to  the  Zagrian  mountains  between  Media 
and  Babylonia.     Jerome  and  Cocceius  suppose  the  angels  to  be  here  ad- 
dressed ;  Knobel  and  others,  the  captive  Jews  ;  but  it  is  best  to  understand 
the  words  indefinitely,  as  addressed  to  those  whose  proper  work  it  was  to  do 
the  thing  commanded.     Jehovah  being  here  represented  as  a  military'  leader, 
the  order  is  of  course  to  be  conceived  as  given  to  his  heralds  or  other  officers. 
They  are  not  commanded  to  display  a  banner  as  a  sign  of  victory  (Cyril), 
but  to  erect  a  signal  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  troops.     There  is  no  need 

of  supposing  with  Vitringa  and  Henderson  that  /^"^  means  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  The  subjunctive  construction  of  ^^^3^^  given  by  most  writers  (that 
they  may  enter),  is  not  only  unnecessan',  but  much  less  expressive  than  the 
obvious  construction  which  supposes  the  command  to  be  continued.  The 
nobles  are  not  those  of  Media  and  Persia,  to  whose  doors  Clericus  supposes 
the  soldiers  to  be  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  in  this  service,  but 
those  of  Babylon.  The  specific  sense  of  tyrants,  which  Gesenius  and  the 
later  Germans  put  upon  tiiis  word,  is  wholly  unauthorized  by  the  analogy 
of  Job  zxi.  28,  unless  we  assume  that  parallel  terms  must  always  be  syno- 
nymous. Other  constructions  of  the  last  clause  have  been  given  by  the 
Septuagint  (d»o/§arf  0/  &»yjivr%i) — the  Vulgate  (ingrediantur  portas  duces) 
— Schmidius  (ut  veniant  portae  principum) — Koppe  (voluntarii  portns 
aperite) — Doderelin  (ut  veniant  enses  evaginati  voluntariorum) — J.  D. 
Michaelis  (dass  meine  Freywillige  sich  vor  meiner  Pforte  versamxnlen)  kc. 
All  these  involve  a  change  of  text  or  a  harshness  of  construction.  Lowth 
omits  On^,  as  of  no  use,  and  rather  weakening  the  sentence.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  strengthens  it  by  an  abrupt  reference  to  the  invaders  without  naming 
them,  as  being  too  well  known  already. 

8.  The  enemies  thus  summoned  are  described  as  chosen,  designated  in- 
struments of  the  divine  vengeance,  and  as  already  exulting  in  the  certainty 
of  their  success.  /  (myselif)  hare  given  command  (or  a  commission)  to  my 
consecrated  (chosen  and  appointed  instruments).  Yes  (literally,  also),  I  have 
called  (forth)  my  mighty  ones  (or  heroes)  for  (the  execution  of)  my  wrath^ 
my  proud  exuUers. — The  insertion  of  ^^^  is  not  an  idiom  of  the  later  Hebrew, 
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OS  explained  by  Gescnius  (Lelirg.  p.  801),  but  as  Manrer  has  eorreeily 
stated,  an  emphatic  designation  of  God  as  tbe  sole  efficient  agent,  /  myself ^ 
or  I  even  I,  ^Snpa  has  no  reference  to  the  moral  character  or  purpose  of 
the  instruments,  but  simply  to  God*s  choice  and  preparation  of  them  for 
their  work.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrase  makes  the  last  of  these  ideas,  that  of 
preparation,  too  exclusively  prominent.  Henderson  aud  Ivnobel  suppose  a 
special  reference  to  the  religious  ceremonies  practised  before  goiug  out  to 
war  (1  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  9  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  12.  Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  14).  But 
as  this  would  not  be  strictly  applicable  to  the  ^leJes  and  Persians,  it  seems 
more  natural  to  suppose  that  (^"^p  is  here  used  in  its  primary  and  proper 
sense  of  separating,  setting  apart,  or  consecrating  to  a  special  use  or  service. 
The  Q^  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  clause  is  arbitrarily  omitted  by  Ge- 
scnius and  De  ^Vette,  but  retained  by  Ewald  and  Umbreit.  To  call  out  is 
here  explained  by  HosenmiiUor  as  denoting  specially  a  call  to  military  ser- 
vice. It  may,  however,  have  the  general  sense  of  summoning  or  calling 
upon  by  name.  '"^^3  is  commonly  regarded  as  simply  equivalent  to  *CnpO ; 
but  Knobel  understands  the  former  as  a  specific  epithet  of  chiefs  or  officers. 
Augusti,  Bai'ues.  and  most  of  the  older  writers,  understand  the  last  words 
of  the  verse  as  meaning  those  who  cxitlt  In  nnj  tfreatnessy  or  in  my  great  plan 
(Barnes) ;  Kimchi  and  Jarchi,  those  by  whom  I  glorify  myself.  But  the 
other  modem  writers  have  adopted  the  construction  of  Cocceius  and  Vitringa, 
who  refer  the  suffix  to  the  first  word  or  the  whole  phrase,  a  common  Hebrew 
idiom  (Gesen.  §  cxix.  5) — my  (\ntUers  of  pride f  (*.  e.  my  proud  exulters). 
This  mav  be  understood  as  a  description  of  the  couliJeuce  with  which  thev 
anticipated  victoiy  ;  but  most  interpreters  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  Persians  as  described  by  Croesus  in  Herodotus  (f  utf/i  ioVri; 
i/3wffra/) — by  Herodotus  himself  (vc/x/^ovrs;  ia-jrou;  shut  M^'mtuv  fjMxop  rA 
TOLvra  aslarovi) — by  ^Eschylus  ( j-br.o/xTo/  a/av) — and  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linns  (abimdantes  inanibus  verbis  insanumque  loquentes  et  ferum,  magnidici 
et  graves  ac  tetri,  minaces  juxta  in  adversis  rebus  ac  prosperis,  caUidi,  su- 
perbi).     The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  Septuagint  version  (%a/fovrf; 

4.  The  Prophet,  in  his  own  person,  now  describes  the  enemies  of  Baby- 
lon, who  had  just  been  summoned,  as  actually  on  their  way.  He  hears  a 
confused  noise,  which  he  soon  finds  to  be  that  of  confederated  nations 
forming  the  army  of  Jehovah  against  Babylon.  The  voice  (or  sound)  of  a 
mtdtitude  in  the  mountains  I  the  liken:ss  of  much  people  I  the  sound  of  a 
tumult  of  kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  (or  gathering  themselves) !  Jehovah 
of  hosts  mustering  (/.e.  inspecting  and  numbering)  a  host  of  battle  (i.  e.  a 
military  host)  !  The  absence  of  verbs  adds  greatly  to  the  vividness  of  the 
description.  The  sentence  really  consists  of  a  series  of  exclamations, 
describing  the  impressions  made  successively  upon  the  senses  of  an  eye 
and  ear  witness.  The  expression  is  weakened  by  supplying  is  heard 
(Junius),  or  there  is  (Cocceius).  Gesenius  and  Ewald  insert  hark  !  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sentence,  which  is  better,  though  nnnecessaiy.  By  the 
mountains  some  suppose  Media  to  be  meant,  to  which  Henderson  adds 
Armenia  and  the  other  hilly  countries  from  which  Cyrus  drew  his  foiees. 
This  supposes  the  movement  here  described  to  be  that  of  the  levy  or  con- 
scription. But  it  seems  more  natural  to  understand  it,  as  most  writers  do, 
of  the  actual  advance  of  the  invaders.  The  mountains  then  will  be  those 
dividing  Babylonia  from  Media  or  Persia. — ^The  symbolical  interpretation  of 
mountains  as  denoting  states  and  kingdoms  (Musculus),  is  entirely  oat  of 
place  here.    niOT  is  commonly  explained  here  as  equivalent  to  as  or  like; 
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bnt  J.  D.  Miebaelis  and  Boscnmiiller  seem  to  take  it  in  its  proper  sense  of 
/tJbeneM  or  similar  appearance,  and  refer  to  the  indistinct  viev  of  a  great 
multitude  approaching  from  a  distance.  The  reference  to  sound  before 
and  afterwards,  makes  the  reference  of  this  clause  io  the  sense  of  sight 
improbable. — ^The  rendering  of  X^'^^  ^P  iumultumui  noise,  is  not  only  a 
gratuitous  departure  from  the  form  of  the  ori<]nnal,  but  a  weakening  of  the 
description.  The  object  presented  is  not  a  tumultuous  noise  merely,  but 
the  noise  of  an  actual  tumult. — Calnn,  Gesenius,  and  others,  separate 
kingdoms  from  natiotis,  as  distinct  particulars.  The  construction  kingdoms 
oj  nations  J  which  is  retained  by  Ewald,  is  the  one  required  by  the  Maso- 
retic  accents,  and  aftbrds  a  better  sense. — ^The  Niphal  participle  may  be 
taken  in  a  reflexive  sense,  in  which  case  the  description  would  refer  to"  the 
original  assembling  of  the  troops.  There  is  no  necessity  however  for  de- 
parting from  the  or  Jinary  usage,  according  to  which  it  describes  the  nations 
as  already  assembled. — It  is  commonly  agreed  that  there  is  here  a  direct 
refei'ence  to  the  mixture  of  nations  in  the  army  of  Cnns.  Besides  the 
Persians  and  the  Medes,  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  Ai-menians,  and  Jere- 
miah adds  the  names  of  other  nations  (Jer.  1.  9.  li.  27>.  Most  interpreters 
suppose  the  event  here  predicted  to  be  subsequent  in  date  to  the  over- 
throw of  Croesus,  while  Knobel  refers  it  to  the  first  attack  of  Cjtus  upon 
Babylonia,  recorded  in  the  third  book  of  the  Cyropeilia.  But  these  dis- 
tinctions seem  to  rest  upon  a  false  ^•iew  of  the  passage  as  a  description  of 
particular  marches,  battles,  &c.,  rather  than  a  generic  picture  of  the  whole 
series  of  events  which  ended  in  the  downfall  of  Babylon.  For  a  just  view 
of  the  principles  on  which  such  prophecies  should  be  explained,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  that  before  us,  see  Stuart  on  the  Apocalypse,  vol.  ii. 
p.  143.  The  title  Jehovah  of  hosts^  may  here  seem  to  be  used  unequivo- 
cally in  the  sense  of  God  of  battles^  on  account  of  the  obvious  allusion  to 
the  word  host  following.  But  as  this  explanation  of  the  title  is  not  justified 
by  scriptural  usage  {ritle  suprOf  chap.  i.  9),  it  is  better  to  understand  the 
words  as  meaning  that  the  Lord  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  is  now  mustering 
a  host  on  earth.     Lowth,  on  the  autbonty  of  a  single  manuscript,  reads 

T\'!2nbiy? /or  tJie  battle  or /or  battle.  But  the  last  word  appears  to  be  added 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  and  qualifying  that  before  it.  This  was 
the  more  necessary  as  the  same  word  had  been  just  used  in  another  sense. 
He  who  controls  the  hosts  of  heaven  is  now  enga;;ed  in  mustering  a  host  of 
war,  f .  e.  an  army.  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  construe  these  last  words 
with  the  following  verse — the  Lord  of  hosts  has  commanded  an  armed 
nation  to  come,  <&c. — which  is  a  forced  and  ungrammatical  construction. — 
The  substitution  of  the  present  for  the  participle  in  the  English  Version 
{rnustereth)  and  most  others,  greatly  impairs  the  force  and  uniformity  of 
the  expression  by  converting  a  Hvely  exclamation  into  a  dispassionate 
assertion.     Hendewerk  carelessly  omits  the  last  clause  altogether. 

5.  Coming  from  a  distant  land  (literally,  a  land  of  distance),  from  tlie 
(visible  or  apparent)  end  of  the  heavens — Jehovali  and  the  instruments  (or 
weapons)  of  his  wrath — to  lay  waste  (or  destroy  the  whole  land  (of  Baby- 
lonia).— Junius  and  most  of  the  later  writers  construe  0^K3  as  a  present 
{they  come,  &c,).  It  is  better  to  make  it  agree  with  K3V  as  a  collective, 
and  to  continue  the  construction  from  the  foregoing  verse,  as  above. — ^The 
end  of  heaven  is  of  com*se  regarded  by  Gesenius  as  a  proof  of  ignorance  in 
the  writer.  Others  more  reasonably  understand  it  as  a  strong  but  natural 
hyperbole.  The  best  explanation  is  that  given  by  J.  D.  MichaeHs  and 
Barnes,  who  suppose  the  Prophet  to  refer  to  the  horizon  or  bounding  line 
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of  vision.  He  is  not  deliberately  statiog  from  what  re^^ion  thej  set  ont, 
but  from  what  point  he  sees  them  actually  coming,  viz.  from  the  remotest 
point  in  sight.  This  view  of  the  expression,  not  as  a  geographical  descrip- 
tion, but  as  a  rivid  representation  of  appearances,  removes  the  necessity  of 
explaiaing  how  Media  or  Persia  could  be  called  a  distant  land  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  heaven.  Schmidius  evades  this  imaginary  difficulty  by  applying 
the  terms  to  the  distant  nations  from  which  Cyrus  drew  his  forces ;  Cleri- 
cus  by  referring  distant  not  to  Babylonia  but  Judea,  and  supposing  the 
Prophet  to  be  governed  io  his  use  of  language  by  the  habitual  associations 
of  his  Jewish  readers.  Cocceius,  partly  for  this  very  reason,  understands 
the  whole  passage  as  a  threatening  against  Judah. — Jehovah  and  the 
xceapons  of  his  wrath.  According  to  the  Michlol  Jophi,  and  is  here  put  for 
with,  and  some  translators  actually  make  the  substitution,  which  is  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  host  which  Jehovah  was  before  said  to  be  mustering  is 
now  represented  as  consisting  of  himself  and  the  weapons  of  his  wrath. 
This  intimation  of  his  presence,  his  co-operation,  and  even  his  incorpora- 
tion, with  the  invading  host,  adds  greatly  to  the  force  of  tbe  threatening. 
The  Hebrew  word  Dv3  corresponds  to  our  implements  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  including  instruments  and  vessels.  It  has  here  the  active  sense 
of  weapons,  while  in  Rom.  ix.  22,  Paul  employs  a  corresponding  Greek 
phrase  in  the  passive  sense  of  vessels.  Weapons  of  wrath  are  the  weapons 
which  execute  it,  vessels  of  wrath  the  vessels  which  contain  it. — The  am- 
biguous phrase  }ni(n  ?3  is  explained  by  the  Septuagint  as  meaning  the 
whole  world  (caffav  r^y  6/xou.afy;;v),  and  this  interpretation  is  approved  by 
Umbreit,  on  the  ground  that  Babylon  was  a  type  or  symbol  of  human 
opposition  to  divine  authority.  In  its  primar}'  import  it  no  doubt  denotes 
the  land  of  Babvlonia  or  Chuldea.  Cocceius  alone  understands  the  land 
of  Israel  or  Judah  to  be  meant,  in  accordance  with  his  singular  hypothesis 
alreadv  mentioned. 

6.  Hotel  (ye  Babylonians,  with  distress  and  fear),  for  the  day  of  Jehovah 
(his  appointed  time  of  judgment)  is  near.  Like  might  (t.  e.  a  mighty  stroke 
or  desolation) ^om  the  Almighty  it  shall  come. — Calvin  points  out  a  lusus 
verhorum  in  the  combination  of  *?r  almighty,  and  ^\s^  desolation  or  destruc- 
tion, both  derived  from  "^i;^.  As  if  he  had  said,  you  shall  know  with  what 
good  reason  God  is  called  ^T^.  This  is  described  by  Calvin  as  a  eoncinna 
allusio  ad  etymologiam,  by  Barnes  as  a  "paronomasia  or  pun,  a  figure  of 
speech  quite  common  in  the  Scriptures."  Paronomasia  and  nun  are  not 
synonymous,  and  the  application  of  the  latter  term  in  this  case,  if  not  irreve- 
rent, is  inexact.  Gesenius  denies  that  it  is  even  a  paronomasia  in  the  proper 
sense.  He  also  takes  3  as  a  caph  veritatis — "like  a  destruction  from  the 
Almighty  (as  it  is).'*  But  Hendewerk  takes  it  in  its  proper  sense — a  destruc- 
tion as  complete  and  overwhelming  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  reckless  violence. 
Kimchi  explains  the  clause  to  mean,  as  a  destruction  (not  from  man,  but) 
from  a  mighty  one  who  cannot  be  resisted  or  avoided.  Yitringa  labours  to 
explain  and  justify  the  derivation  of  a  divine  name  from  a  root  of  evil  import 
like  "^TfiT  to  plunder  or  destroy.  But  this  etymological  difficulty  is  re- 
moved by  the  latter  lexicographers,  who  give  the  root  the  general  sense  of 
being  strong  or  mighty,  as  in  Arabic.  The  specific  sense  of  tempest  or  de- 
structive storm,  which  Gesenius  puts  upon  'i^  here  and  in  Joel  i.  15,  is 
perfectly  gratuitous.  Jehovah's  days  are  well  defined  by  Cocceius :  In 
genere  dies  Domini  dicuntur  divinitus  constitutae  opportunitates  qnibns 
judicium  suum  exercet.  {Vide  supra,  chap.  ii.  12).  This  day  is  said  to 
be  near,  not  absolutely  with  respect  to  the  date  of  the  prediction,  but  rela- 
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tively,  either  with  respect  to  the  perceptions  of  the  Prophet,  or  with  respect 
to  what  had  gone  before.  For  ages  Babylon  might  be  secure  ;  but  after 
the  premonitory  signs  just  mentioned  should  be  seen,  there  would  be  no 
deliiy.  The  words  of  the  verse  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  in  the  midst  of 
the  tumult  and  alarm  of  the  inrasion. 

7.  ThtrtfoTt  (because  of  this  sudden  and  irresistible  attack)  all  hands 
shttU  sink  (fall  down,  be  slackened  or  relaxed),  and  every  heart  of  man  shall 
melL     Clericns  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  etymology  of  w*12((  as  denoting 
frailty  and  infirmity  (onme  aegrorum  mortalium  cor) ;  but  most  interpreters 
explain  the  phrase  as  simply  meaning  every  mortal  hearty  or  the  heart  of 
eveiy  mortal.     Cocceins  understands  by  the  sinking  of  the  hands  the  loss 
of  active  power,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  heart,  the  fear  of  coming  evil. 
Junius  supposes  an  antithesis  between  the  hands  or  body,  and  the  heart  or 
mind.     But  both  the  clauses,  in  their  strict  sense,  are  descriptive  of  bodily 
effects,  and  both  indicative  of  mental  states.     Each  of  the  figures  is  repeat- 
edly used  elsewhere.     (See  Josh.  vii.  5,  Ps.  xxii.  18,  Jer.  1.  43,  Job.  iv.  3.) 
Knobel  quotes  from  Ond  the  analogous  expression,  cccidere  illis  animique 
mannsqxie, 

8.  And  they  (the  Babylonians)  shall  he  confounded — pangs  and  throes 
bhall  seize  (them) — like  the  travailing  (woman)  they  shall  writhe — each  at 
his  neighbour,  they  shall  wonder— faces  of  flames  {sholl  be)  their  faces. — 
The  Vulgate,  Peshito,  and  Lowth,  connect  the  first  word  with  the  verse 
preceding,  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  unnecessary. — The  translation /ear  or 

tremble,  is  too  weak  for  vHlD,  which  includes  the  ideas  of  violent  agitation 
and  extreme  perplexity.  The  Septuagint  strangely  gives  to  Q^">*^*  here  the 
sense  of  ambassadors  or  messengers  (vide  infra,  chap,  xviii.  2,  Ivii.  9), 
which  is  precluded  by  the  whole  connection,  and  especially  by  the  combina- 
tion with  D^73n.  Solomon  ben  Melech  explains  I  in  pTHN^  as  an  anomalous 
snifix  used  instead  of  Q.  Lowth  as  usual  corrects  the  text  by  reading 
D^THii^,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  Targum,  and  Peshito, 
which  supply  the  suffix.  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Knobel,  adopt  a 
construction  mentioned  by  Eimchi,  which  makes  pangs  and  throes  the  object 
not  the  subject  of  the  verb — ^they  shall  take  pangs  and  throes — as  we  speak 
of  a  house  taking  fire  or  a  person  taking  a  disease,  and  as  Livy  says  capers 
metum.  This  form  of  expression  occurs,  not  only  in  Arabic,  but  in  Job 
xviii.  20,  xxi.  6.  The  construction  is  also  recommended  by  its  rendering 
the  suffix  unnecessary,  and  by  its  giving  to  ptnK^  the  same  subject  with  the 
verbs  before  and  after  it.  The  objection  to  it,  strongly  urged  by  Hendewerk» 
is  that  the  construction,  even  in  Job,  b  Arabic,  not  Hebrew,  the  idiom  of 
the  latter  being  clear  from  other  cases  where  the  same  verb  and  nouns  are 
combined  (Isa.  xxi.  8,  Jer.  xiii.  21),  or  the  same  nouns  with  other  verbs 
(1  Sam.  iv.  19,  Isa.  Ixvi.  7,  Jer.  xxii.  28,  Dan.  x.  16,  Hos.  xiii.  18),  or 
other  nouns  and  verbs  of  kindred  meaning  (Exod.  xv.  14,  Isa.  xxxv.  10, 
Dent,  xxviii.  2),  but  in  all  without  exception  the  noun  is  the  subject,  not  the 
object,  of  the  verb.  The  construction  thus  proved  to  be  the  common  one, 
may  at  least  be  safely  retained  here,  the  rather  as  the  collocation  of  the 
words  is  evidently  in  its  favour.  The  sense  of  tremUing  given  to  I v^n^  by 
several  of  the  recent  writers  is  too  weak.  The  best  translation  seems  to  be 
that  of  Henderson — they  shall  writhe — t.  e.  with  pain.  The  expression 
wonder  at  each  other  occurs  once  in  historical  prose  (Gen.  xliii.  33).  It 
seems  here  to  denote  not  simply  consternation  and  dismay,  but  stupefaction 
at  each  other's  aspect  and  condition — q,  d,  each  man  at  his  friend  shall 
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ttand  aghast. — ^The  last  clause  is  refenred  by  J.  H.  Michaelis  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  and  explained  as  a  description  of  their  violence  and  fierceness, 
in  which  sense  the  same  figures  are  employed  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  15,  and  Rev. 
ix.  17.  It  is  commonly  and  mach  more  natorally  understood  as  a  continued 
description  of  the  terror  and  distress  of  the  Chaldeans.  Aben  Ezra  men- 
tions an  interpretation  of  U^2rb  as  the  proper  name  of  an  African  race  de- 
scended from  Mizraim  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  18,  1  Ghron.  i.  11),  and 
probably  the  same  with  the  Lubim  (2  Chron.  xyi.  8)  or  Libyans.  **  Their 
faces  shall  be  (like)  the  faces  of  Africans,'*  t.e.  black  with  horror  and 
despair.  This  explanation  is  approved  by  Gatoker ;  but  all  other  writers 
seem  to  take  D^^n?  as  the  pliu^  of  ^n?  a  fiame.  The  point  of  comparison, 
according  to  Ivimchi,  is  redness,  here  referred  to  as  a  natural  symptom  of 
confusion  and  shame.  But  as  this  seems  inappropriate  in  the  ease  before 
us,  Hitzig  and  Knobel  understand  the  nspcct  indicated  to  be  one  of  paleness , 
as  produced  by  fear.  Calvin,  Gesenius,  and  many  others,  understand  the 
ylotooT  flush  produced  by  anguish  and  despair  to  be  intended.  For  the 
classical  usage  of  fire  and  flame  as  denoting  a  red  colour,  see  Geseuius's 
Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  p.  748.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  Lexicon  by  Hobiusou, 
the  phrase  before  us  is  explained  to  mean  *'  ruddy  and  burning  with  eager^ 
nesst**  an  expression  applicable  only  to  the  conquerors.  Instead  of  eager' 
ness,  the  Thesaurus  has  internum  animi  astum. — Cocceins  refers  this,  as 
well  as  the  preceding  verses,  to  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  invasions  of 
the  Holy  Laud.  He  also  makes  the  verbs  descriptive  presents,  in  which 
he  is  followed  bv  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  the  later  Germans.  There  is,  Low- 
ever,  no  need  of  departing  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  future. 

0.  All  this  must  happen  and  at  a  set  time — for  behold  the  day  of 
Jehovah   cometh — terriblc^~and    wrath    and   heat   of  anger — to  place   (or 
make)  the  land  a  waste — and  its  sinners  he  (or  it,  the  day)  trill  destroy 
from  it  (or  out  of  it).    According  to  Cocceins,  the  mention  of  Jehovah 
throughout  this  passage,  sometimes  in  the  first  person,  sometimes  in  the 
third,  has  reference  to  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. — He  also 
renders  ^"^tSK  as  an  abstract  noun  (immanitas),  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Yitringa,  while  Ewald  gives  it  an  adverbial  sense  (gransamer  Art),  but  most 
interpreters  regard  it  as  an  adjective  synonymous  with  "^t^^.     llie  applica- 
tion of  this  term  to  God,  or  to  his  judgments,  seems  to  have  perplexed  in- 
terpreters.    Crudelem  diem  vocat  (says  Jerome)  nan  mertto  sui  scd  populi. 
2Ton  eat  enim  cntdelis  qui  crudeles  jugulat,  sed  quod  emdelis  patierUibus 
esse  videatur.     Nam  et  latro  suspensus  patibulo  crudelem  judicem  putat. 
**  The  word  (says  Barnes)  stands  opposed  here  to  mercy,  and  means  that 
Ood  would  not  spare  them."     It  is  dubious,  however,  whether  the  word  in 
any  case  exactly  corresponds  to  the  crudelis  of  the  Vulgate  or  the  English 
erud.    The  essential  idea  is  rather  that  of  vehemence,  destructiveness,  &c» 
It  is  rendered  accordingly  in  various  forms,  without  any  implication  of  a  moral 
kind,  by  the  Septnagint  (av/aro;),  Lowth  (inexorable),  Gesenius  (fnrchtbar), 
and  others.— -The  following  words,  as  well  as  nT2K,  are  construed  by  Coc- 
eeius  as  in  apposition  with  nin^  or — ^tbe  day  itself  being  described  as  cruelty, 
wrath,  &e.     Gesenius,  in  his  Commentaiy,  repeats  DV  fearfid,  and  (a  day 
of)  wrath,  &c.     In  his  translation  he  supplies  another  Mrord--/uU  of  anger, 
Ae.    Ewald  and  others  supply  a  preposition — with  wrath,  S:c. — Ano&er 
possible  construction  would  be  to  suppose  a  change  of  subject — *'  The  day 
of  Jethovah  is  coming  and  (so  is)  his  wrath,**  &o.    In  that  case,  nin^  is  of 
^ontse  the  subject  of  l^C*^.     Upon  the  other  supposition  it  may  agree  with 
^^\  bat  without  a  change  of  meaning.     The  most  vigorous  though  not  the 
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most  exact  translation  of  these  epithets  is  Luther's  {grausaniy  grimmig 
SBomig).    Most  interpreters,  from  Jarchi  downwards,  understand  r^n  £ 
be  Babylonia ;  but  the  Septuagint  makes  it  mean  the  earth  or  world  (o/xow . 
^f,jjy)  as  in  ver.  5.     This  explanation  is  revived  by  the  three  latest  writers 
whom  I  have  consulted,  Ewald,  Umbreifc,  and  Knobel,  the  last  of  whom 
understands  the  term  as  an  allusion  to  the  imirersal  swavof  the  Babylonian 
empire. — The  moral  causes  of  the  niiu  threatened  ai-e  significantly  intimated 
by  the  Prophet's  calling  the  people  of  the  earth  or  land  ifs  sinners.     As  the 
national  ofiences  here  referred  to,  Vitringa  enumerates  pride  (v.  xi.  14»  11 ; 
xlvii.  7,  8),  idolatry  (Jer.  1.  88),  tyranny  in  general  (xiv.  12,  17),  and  op- 
pression of  God's  people  in  particular  (xlvii.  G). — In  the  laying  of  the  land 
waste,  Junius  supposes  a  particular  allusion  to  the  submerging  of  the  Baby- 
lonian plains,  by  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  Euphrates. 

10.  The  day  of  Jehovah  is  now  described  as  one  of  preternatural  and 
awful  darkness,  in  which  the  very  soiu'ces  of  light  shall  be  obscured.  This 
natural  and  striking  figure  for  sudden  and  disastrous  change  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Scripture  (see  Isa.  xxiv.  23,  xxxiv.  4  ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8  ; 
Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  lo  :  Amos  viii.  9;  Mat.  xxiv.  29).  Well  may  it  be  called 
a  day  of  wrath  and  terror — -for  the  stats  of  the  heavens  and  their  si(/ns  (or 
constellations)  shall  not  shed  their  Utjht — the  sun  is  darkened  in  his  going 
forth-— and  the  moon  shall  not  cause  its  light  to  shine, — ^It  can  only  be  from 
misapprehension  of  the  connection  between  this  verse  and  the  ninth,  that 
Lowth  translates  ^3  yea ! — According  to  Hitzig  and  Knobel,  the  darkening 
of  the  stars  is  mentioned  first,  because  the  Hebrews  reckoned  the  day  from 
sunset. — ^Vitringa  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  understand  the  image  here  presented 
to  be  that  of  a  terrific  storm,  veiling  the  heavens,  and  concealing  its  lumi- 
naries. But  grand  as  this  conception  is,  it  falls  short  of  the  Prophet's  vivid 
description,  which  is  not  that  of  transient  obscmTition  but  of  sudden  and 
total  extinction. — The  abioipt  change  from  the  future  to  the  preterite  and 
back  again,  has  been  retained  in  the  translation,  although  most  modem  ver- 
sions render  all  the  verbs  as  presents.  From  sim'plj  foretelling  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  stars,  the  Prophet  suddenly  describes  that  of  the  sun  as  if  he  saw 
it,  and  then  adds  that  of  the  moon  as  a  necessary  consequence. — Clericus 
explains  D^^^DS  as  a  synonyme  of  ^02  in  the  sense  of  hope  or  confidence, 
and  refers  the  sufiix  to  the  Babylonians,  who  were  notoriously  addicted  to 
astrology  and  even  to  astrolatry.  The  stars  of  heaven  ivhich  are  (literally 
and  or  even)  their  confidence,  &c.  This  ingenious  exposition  seems  to  have 
commended  itself  to  no  other  writer,  though  Malvenda  does  likewise  sup- 
pose a  special  allusion  to  the  astrological  belief  and  practice  of  the  Baby* 
lonians.  Theodotion  and  Aquila  retain  the  Hebrew  word  (j^teiXti/i,), 
Jerome  gives  the  vague  sense  splendour,  the  Peshito  that  of  strength  or  host, 
Calvin  and  others  render  it  by  sidera.  Vitringa  makes  it  mean  the  planets, 
Junius  the  constellations,  as  distinguished  from  the  stars.     Rabbinical  and 

other  writers  make  ^^D3  the  name  of  a  particular  star,  but  differ  as  to  its 
identity.  The  latest  writers  have  gone  back  to  the  version  of  the  Septua- 
gint (o  'nf/wv)  and  Luther  (sein  Orion),  except  that  they  restore  the  plural 
form  of  the  original. — ^The  proofs  of  the  identity  of  Nimrod  and  Orion,  as 
hunters  transferred  to  the  heavens,  in  the  oriental  and  classical  mythology, 
have  been  arrayed,  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  and  a  profusion  of  learning 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  exegetical  importance  of  the  subject,  by  J.  D. 
Micbaelis,  in  his  Supplement  ad  lexx.  Hebr.  p.  1319  seq, — Gesenius  on  the 
passage  now  before  us — and  Lee  on  Job.  ix.  9.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that 
the  word  which  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  the  singular  (Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  81 ; 
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Amos  ▼•  8)»  is  here  used  in  the  plural  io  give  it  a  generic  sense— Ortoiu, 
t. «.  Orion  and  other  brilliant  constellations.  To  express  this  idea  most  of 
the  recent  versions  exchange  the  proper  name  for  an  appellative.  The  word 
BildeTf  nsed  by  the  latest  German  writers,  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac.  Ewald  alone  retains  the  primary  meaning  (seine 
Orioncn).  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  spirit  of  the  passage  is  no- 
where more  felicitously  given  than  in  Lnther's  energetic  paraphrase.  Die 
Sterne  am  Himmd  und  seine  Orion  scheinen  nicht  helle  ;  die  Sonne  ffehei 
Jinster  aiif,  und  der  Mond  scheinet  dunkeL 

1 1.  The  Prophet,  according  to  his  custom  {vide  supra,  chap.  i.  22,  t.  7, 
xi.  9),  now  resolves  his  figures  into  literal  expressions,  shewing  that  the 
natural  convulsions  just  predicted  are  to  be  understood  as  metaphorical  de- 
scriptions of  the  divine  judgments.     And  I  vcili  visit  upon  the  vorld  (its) 
tcickedness  (i.  e.  manifest  my  presence  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  it) — and 
upon  the  wicked  their  iniquity — and  I  uiU  cause  to  cease  t/ie  arrogance  of 
presumptuous  sinnen — and  t/ie  pride  of  tyrants  (or  oppressors)  I  will  humble. 
The  primary  meaning  of  ?^B  is  retained  in  the  versions  of  Junius  (orbia 
habitabilis)  and  Cocceius  (frugiferam  terram),  who  regards  the  use  of  this 
word  as  a  proof  that  the  prophecy  relates  to  Israel  (populus  per  verbum 
Dei  cultus).     It  is  no  doubt  a  poetical  equivalent  to  )^^,  and  is  here  ap- 
plied to  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  embracing  most  of  the  known  world. 
Thus  the  Roman  empire,  as  Lowth  shews,  was  called  universus  orbis  Roma- 
iit(A,  and  Minos,  in  Ovid,  speaks  of  Crete  as  mens  orbis.    Hitzig  makes  /^ 
n]{^  mean  the  evil  world,  but  the  parallel  expression  which  immediately  fol- 
lows, and  the  analogy  of  Jer.  xxiii.  2,  £xod.  xx.  5,  are  decisive  in  favour 
of  the  usual  construction. — The  Septnagint  makes  D^V^  synonymous  with 
0^*YT  (u7f«9ifavwy),  and  the  Vulgate  makes  it  simply  mean  the  powerful 
(fortium).     But  active  violence  is  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning.     The 
Eoglish  Version  and  some  others  adopt  the  sense  of  terrible  (from  PV  to 
ternfy) ;  but  the  latest  interpreters  prefer  the  meaning  given  by  Calvin, 
Clericus,  and  others  (tyrannorum). 

12.  To  the  general  description  in  the  foregoing  verse  he  now  adds  a  more 
specific  threatening  of  extensive  slaughter,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of 
the  population,  expressed  by  a  strong  comparison.     /  will  niedee  man  more 
scarce  (or  rare)  than  pure  gold,  and  a  human  being  than  the  ore  of  Ophir. — 
^^K  and  Q"^K  cannot  here  denote  a  difference  of  rank,  as  C^K  and  DTK 
sometimes  do,  because  neither  of  them  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  distinctive 
sense  of  vir  or  &v^g.     They  are  really  poetical  equivalents,  like  man  and 
mortal  or  human  being,  which  last  expression  is  employed  by  Henderson. 
T^  is  regarded  as  a  proper  name  by  Bochart,  who  applies  it  to  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast,  and  by  Huet,  who  supposes  it  to  be  a  contraction  of  t^K, 
and  this  a  variation  of  "^^B^K.     Gill  speaks  of  some  as  identifying  ta  with 
Fez,  and  "^^B^K  with  Peru.     Tfi  and  Dri3  are  either  poetical  synonymes  of 
snty  or  emphatic  expressions  for  the  purest,  finest,  and  most  soHd  gold. 
The  Septnagint  version  of  the  last  words  is  i  X/tfo;  o  w  2ouf /^,  instead  of 
which  tiie  Arabic  translation  founded  on  it  has  the  stone  whidi  {com^)from 
India.    The  disputed  question  as  to  the  locality  of  Ophir,  although  not 
without  historical  and  arehsBological  importance,  can  have  no  effect  upon  the 
meaning  of  this  passage.    Whether  the  place  meant  be  Ceylon,  or  some  part 
of  continental  India,  or  of  Arabia,  or  of  Africa,  it  is  here  named  simply  as  an 
Eldorado,  as  a  place  where  gold  abounded,  either  as  a  native  product  or  an 
article  of  commerce,  from  which  it  was  brought,  and  with  which  it  was  associ- 
ated in  the  mind  of  every  Hebrew  reader.   For  the  various  opinions  and  the 
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aigaments  by  which  they  are  supported,  see  the  geographical  Works  of  Bochart 
and  Rosenmuller,  Winer's  Realworterbuch,  Gesenias's  Thesaunts,  and  Hen- 
derson's note  upon  the  verse  before  us. — Instead  of  making  rar»  or  scarce 
the  meaning  put  upon  "^'pW  by  Jerome  and  by  most  modem  ^writers,  some 
retain  the  original  and  strict  sense  of  making  dear  or  costly,  with  allusion 
to  the  impossibility  of  ransoming  the  Babylonians  from  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians.    This  interpretation,  which  Henderson    ascribes  to  Grotius    was 
given  long  before  by  Calvin,  and  is  indeed  as  old  as  Kimchi.     Barnes  and 
some  older  writers  understand  the  words  as  expressive  of  the  difficulty  with 
which  defenders  could  be  found  for  the  city.     Henderson  speaks  of  some 
as  having  applied  the  verse,  in  an  individual  sense,  to  Cvrus  and  to  the 
Messiah.     The  latter  application  is  of  Jewish  origin,  and  found  in  the  h    Ir 
Zohar.     Jarchi  explains  the   verse  as  having  reference  to  the  ho         ^^  f 
upon  the  prophet  Daniel  as  the  decipherer  of  the  writing  on  the  wftl?"^? 
Targum  makes  it  a  promise  of  protection  to  the  ffodlv  ami  k^i-    •       t 
in  Babylon.     Cocceius,  while  he  gives  the  words  the  sense  now  ™^ii       "^ 
upon  them,  as  denoting  paucity  of  men  in  consequence 'of  sWhtT^  ?-^f 
refers  them  to  the  small  number  of  Jews  who  were  carried  intn     .?  ^^L,^'"* 
the  similar  forms  1*?1»  and  n^Six  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  o/ir 
tence,  Gesenius  infers  that  a  paronomasia  was  intended  bv  tha       ^f°" 
which,  as  usual,  he  imitates,  with  veiy  indifferent  success,  by  bemmii^^  if •'^' 
translation  with  seUener  and  ending  it  with  seltei^e  Schdtze,     Send 
with  great  probability,  denies  that  the  writer  intended  any  assonance  aT^H* 
On  the  modem  theory  of  perfect  parallelisms,  it  would  be  easy  to  constru  t 
an  argument  in  favour  of  understanding  TDIK  as  a  verb,  and  thereby  ren- 
dering the  clauses  uniform.     Such  a  conclusion,   like  many  drawn  from 
similar  premises  in  other  cases,  would  of  course  be  worthless. 

18.  The  figurative  form  of  speech  is  here  resumed,  and  what  was  before 
expressed  by  the  obscuration  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  now  denoted  by  a 
general   commotion  of  the  frame  of  nature.     Therefore  I  will  make  the 
heavens  tremble,  and  the  earth  shall  shake  (or  be  shaken)  out  of  its  place  in 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  and  in  the  day  of  the  heat  {or  Jierceness)  of  his 
anger.     Henderson  translates  |3'^S  became,  which  is  not  only  inconsistent 
with  the  usage  of  the  words,  but  wholly  unnecessary.     Tlierefore  may  either 
mean  because  of  the  wickedness  mentioned  in  ver.  11,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  effect  described  in  ver.  12.     In  the  last  clause  some  give  3 
the  sense  of  by  or  on  account  of  in  both  members.     Others  explain  the  first 
3  thus,  but  take  the  other  in  its  proper  sense  of  in.     It  is  highly  improb- 
able, however,  that  the  particle  is  here  used  in  two  different  senses,  and  the 
best  construction,  therefore,  is  the  one  which  lets  the  second  3  determine 
the  meaning  of  the  first — in  the  wrath,  i.  e.  during  (or  in  the  tune  of)  the 
wrath. 

14.  And  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass,  that)  like  a  roe  (or  antelope)  chased 
(or  driven  by  the  hunters)  and  like  sheep  with  none  to  gather  them  (literally, 
like  sheep,  and  there  is  no  one  gathering) — each  to  his  people,  they  shall  turn 
— and  each  to  his  country  thei/  shall  flee. — The  English  Version  seems  to 
make  the  earth  the  subject  of  7\)tj^  with  which,  however,  it  does  not  agree 
in  gender.  Gesenius  and  Hitzig  make  the  verb  indefinite,  one  shall  be. 
Aben  Ezra  and  Jarchi  supply  Babylon  or  the  Babylonians.  The  best  con- 
struction is  that  given  by  De  Wette,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel,  who  take  'Tn  in 
its  common  idiomatic  sense  of  coming  to  pass,  happening.  Kimchi  refers 
the  verse  to  the  foreign  residents  in  Babylon  {nuh  n^^T^  d:;0  ilJZ) — what 
Jeremiah  calls  the  mingled  people  (1.  87),  and  iSschylua  ihejrdfbfjuxrof 
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o;^>^y  of  Babylon.  CalTin  supposes  an  allusion,  not  to  foreign  residents, 
but  mercenary  troops  or  allies.  Clericus  applies  the  last  clause  to  these 
strangers,  and  the  first  to  the  Babylonians  Uiemselves,  which  is  needless 
and  arbitrary.  The  ^?V,  according  to  Bochart  and  Gesenius,  is  a  generic 
term  including  all  varieties  of  roes  and  antelopes.  The  points  of  com- 
parison are  their  timidity  and  fieetness.  The  figure  of  scattered  sheep, 
without  a  gatherer  or  shepherd,  is  a  common  one  in  Scripture.  Junius 
connects  this  Terse  with  the  twelfth,  and  throws  the  thirteenth  into  a  paren- 
thesis, a  construction  complex  in  itself,  and  soMittle  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  of  the  language,  that  nothing  short  of  exegetical  necessity  can  warrant 
its  adoption. 

15.  The  flight  of  the  strangers  from  Babylon  is  not  without  reason,  for 
every  one  found  (there)  shall  be  stabbed  (or  thrust  through),  and  evenj  one 
joined  (or  joining  himself  to  the  Babylonians)  shall  fall  hj  the  sword.     All 
interpreters  agree  that  a  general  massacre  is  here  described,  although  they 
differ  as  to  the  precise  sense  and  connection  of  the  clauses.     Some  suppose 
a  climax.     Thus  Junius  explains  the  verse  to  mean  that  not  only  the  robust 
but  the  decrepit  (•''wP?  from  nSD  to  consume)  should  be  slain,  and  the 
same  interpretation  is  mentioned  by  Kimchi.     Hitzig  takes  the  sense  to  be 
that  every  one,  even  he  who  joins  himself  (i.  e.  goes  over  to  the  enemy), 
shall  perish ;  they  will  give  no  quarter.     Others  suppose  an  antithesis, 
though  not  a  climax.  Gesenius,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  Lexicon,  ex- 
plains the  verse  as  meaning  that  he  who  is  found  in  the  street,  and  he  who 
withdraws  himself  into  the  house,  shall  perish  alike.     Lowth  makes  the 
antithesis  between  one  found  alone  and  one  joined  with  others.     Umbrcit 
supposes  an  antithesis  not  only  between  i^VO^and  HLD:,  but  also  between  "»P^^ 
and  3103  71S' — the  one  clause  referring  to  the  first  attack  with  spears,  the 
other  to  the  closer  fight  with  swords  hand  to  hand.    J.  D.  Michaelis  changes 
the  points,  so  as  to  make  the  contrast  between  him  who  remains  and  him 
who  JleeSf  and  Henderson  extracts  the  same  sense  from  the  common  text, 
avowedly  upon  the  ground  that  nSD^  must  denote  the  opposite  of  ^(^*0^.    But 
even  the  most  strenuous  adherent  of  the  theory  of  perfect  parallelisms  must 
admit  that  they  are  frequently  synonymous,  and  not  invariably  antithetical. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  more  need  of  making  the  participles  opposite  in 
meaning  than  the  nouns  and  verbs.     And  as  all  except  Umbreit  (and  per- 
haps Enobel)  seem  agreed  that  to  be  thrust  through,  and  to  fall  by  the 
sword,  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  there  is  every  probability  that  both  the 
clauses  have  respect  to  the  same  class  of  persons.     Upon  this  most  natural 
and  simple  supposition,  we  may  either  suppose  KVD3  and  t^Z02  to  denote 
the  person  found  and  the  person  caught y  as  Ewald  and  Gesenius  do,  or 
retain  the  old  interpretations  found  in  Kimchi,  which  connects  the  verse 
directly  with  the  one  before  it,  and  applies  both  clauses  to  the  foreigners  in 
Babylon,  every  one  of  whom  still  found  there,  and  still  joined  with  the 
besieged,  should  be  surely  put  to  death. 

16.  The  horrors  of  the  conquest  shall  extend  not  only  to  the  men,  but 
to  their  wives  and  children.  And  their  children  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces 
hefore  their  eyes,  their  houses  shall  be  plundered  and  their  wives  ravished. 
The  same  thing  is  threatened  against  Babylon  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  9,  in  retaliation 
for  the  barbarities  practised  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxvL  17,  Lam.  v.  11). 
The  horror  of  the  threatening  is  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  before  their 
eyes.  (Compare  chap.  i.  7,  andDeut.  xxviii.  81,  82.)  Hitzig  coolly  alleges 
that  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  copied  firom  Zech.  xiv.  2,  to  which 
Knobel  adds,  that  the  spoiling  of  the  houses  is  here  out  of  place. — ^For  the 
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textoal  reading  n^^^S^n  the  Ken,  here  and  elsewhere,  substitutes  n^ass^n  as 
a  enph-emistic  emendation. 

17.   The  Prophet  now,  for  the  first  time,  names  the  chosen  instrument^ 
of  Babylon's  destruction.     Behold  I  {am)  stirring  up  against  them  Madai 
^edia  or  the  Medes)  who  will  not  regard  silver  and  (as  /or)  gold,  Hiey 
will  not  take  pleasure  in  it  (or  desire  it).     Here,  as  in  Jer.  li.  11,  28,  the 
Medes    alone  are  mentioned,  as   the  more  numerous  and  hitherto  more 
powerful  nation,  to  which  the  Persians  had  long  been  subject,  and  were 
still  auxiliary.     Or  the  name  may  be  understood  as  comprehending  both, 
which  Vitringa  has  clearly  shewn  to  be  the  usage  of  the  classical  historians, 
by  citations  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Plutarch.      Indeed,  all  the 
names  of  the  great  orientil  powers  arc  used,  with  more  or  less  latitude  and 
licence,  by  the  ancient  writers,  sacred  and  profane.     As  the  Medes  did  not 
become  an  independent  monarchy  till  after  the  date  of  this  prediction,  it 
affords  a  striking  instance  of  prophetic  foresight,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Keith, 
Barnes,  and  Henderson,  have  clearly  shewn.     It  is  chiefly  to  evade  such 
proofs  of  inspiration  that  the  modem  Germans  assign  these  chapters  to  a 
later  date. — *^9  is  properly  the  name  of  the  third  son  of  Japhet  from  whom 
the  nation  was  descended.     At  the  date  of  this  prediction,  they  foimed  a 
part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but   revolted  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion  of  Syiia  and  Israel.     Their  first  king  Dejoces  was  elected  about 
700  years  before  the  burth  of  Christ.     His  son  Phraortes  conquered  Persia, 
and    the  united  Medes  and  Persians,  with  the  aid  of   the  Babylonians, 
subdued  Assyria  under  the   conduct  of  Cyaxares  I.      The  conquest   of 
Babylon  was  effected  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II.  by  the  Median  army, 
with  an  auxiliary  force  of  tlnrty  thousand  Persians,  under  the  command 
of  Cynis,  the  king's  nephew.      In  the  last  clause  of  the  verse,  Eitzig 
and  Knobel  understand  the  Medes  to  be  described  as  so  uncivilised  as  not 
to  know  the  value  of  money.      Others  suppose   contempt  of  money  to 
be   mentioned  as   an  honourable  trait  in   the  national   character,   and 
Vitringa  has  pointed  out  a  very  striking  coincidence  between  this  clause 
and  the  speech  which  Xenophon  ascribes  to  Cyrus.     "Avd^c;  Miido/,  x,ai 
vdvrtg  oi  va^lvrtg,  tyu  Ufiag  oJda  cafuiy  on  ojn  yr^sri/Mdruv  dsofAtvoi  auv  ifJLol 
i^7:\&tT$  X.  r.  X.     The  most  natural  interpretation  is,  however,  that  the 
thirst  of  blood  would  supersede  the  thirst  of  gold  in  the  conquerors  of 
Babylon,  so  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  secure  his  hfe  by  ransom.    Even 
Cocceius  admits  that  this  verse  relates  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  but 
only,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  sudden  change  of  subject,  or  at  least  a  transition 
from  God's  dealings  with  his  people  to  his  dealings  with  their  enemies. 

18.  And  hows  shall  dash  hoys  in  pieces,  aiid  the  fruit  of  the  icomh  they 
shall  not  pity ;  on  children  their  eye  shall  not  have  mercy, — Augusti  need- 
lessly continues  the  construction  from  the  foregoing  verse — "  they  shall  not 
delight  in  gold,  but  in  bows  which,"  &c.  The  Septuagint  has  tiie  hows  of 
the  young  tnen  {ro^fufLara  vtaviffxuv)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  form 
of  the  original.  The  Vulgate,  Luther,  and  Calvin,  *\  with  their  bows  they 
shall  dash  in  pieces.*'  But  the  feminine  form  n)^@?I?  mtist  agree  with 
Jlins^p,  as  Aben  Ezra  has  observed.  Clericns  and  Knobel  think  that  hovfs 
are  here  put  for  howmcn,  which  is  a  forced  construction  and  uimecessary. 
Hendewerk  supposes  the  bow  to  be  mentioned,  as  in  many  other  cases,  as 
one  of  the  most  common  and  important  weapons.  Other  interpreters  appear 
to  be  agreed  that  there  is  special  allusion  to  the  large  bows  and  skilftd 
archery  of  the  ancient  Persians,  as  described  by  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Ammianns  Marcellinus.     Kimchi's  extravagant  idea  that  the  Medes  are  here 
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described  as  sbooting  children  from  their  bows  instead  of  arrows,  is  stran^lv 
copied  by  some  later  writers.  There  is  more  probability  m  the  opimon, 
that  they  are  represented  as  employing  their  hu^e  massive  bows  instead  of 
clubs.  There  is  no  serions  objection,  however,  to  the  common  supposition, 
that  the  effect  described  is  that  of  arrows,  or  of  bows  used  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  The  strong  term  dash  in  pieces  is  employed  instead  of  one  more 
strictly  appropriate,  with  evident  allusion  to  its  use  in  ver.  16.  There  is  no 
need  of  giving  D^>^  the  sense  of  i/oung  men.  It  rather  denotes  children  of 
both  sexes,  as  Q^^3  does  when  absolutely  used.  Hendewerk  and  some  older 
writers  understand  by  the  fruit  of  the  ioomh  the  unborn  child  (see  Hosca 
xiv.  1;  Amos  i.  18;  2  Kings  viii.  12,  15,  16).  Gesenius  and  others  make 
it  simply  equivalent  to  children ^  as  in  Gen.  xxx.  2;  Dent  vii.  18;  Lam.  ii.  20. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Medes  seems  to  have  been  proverbial,  in  the  ancient 
world.  Diodorus  Siculus  makes  one  of  his  characters  ask,  "  What  destroyed 
the  empire  of  the  Medes  ?  '  Their  cruelty  to  those  beneath  them.'  '* 
Compassion  is  ascribed  to  the  eye,  says  Knobel,  because  it  is  expressed  in 
the  looks.  Eimchi  observes  that  this  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  future 
of  D^n  has  u  instead  of  o, 

19.  From  the  very  height  of  splendour  and  renown,  Babylon  shall  be 
reduced  not  only  to  subjection  but  to  annihilation.  And  Babylon^  tJie 
beauty  (or  glory)  of  kingdoms,  the  ornamenty  the  pride  of  the  Chalders, 
sfiaU  he  like  God's  overthroioing  Sodom  and  Oomorrah — i.  e.  shall  be 
totally  destroyed  in  execution  of  a  special  divine  judgment.  According  to 
Kimchi,  ^^V  means  delight  {Y^^),  and  ni37DD  UV  that  in  which  the  nations 
delighted.  It  is  now  agreed,  however,  that  its  meaning,  as  determined  both 
by  etymology  and  usage,  is  beauty.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  applied  as  a 
distinctive  name  to  a  class  of  animals,  remarkable  for  grace  of  form  and 
motion.  (Vide  supra  ver.  14).  The  beauty  of  kingdoms  is  by  most  writers 
understood  comparatively  as  denoting  the  most  beautiful  of  kingdoms,  either 
in  the  proper  sense,  or  in  that  of  royal  cities  (see  1  Sam.  xxvii.  5).  But 
Knobel  understands  the  words  more  strictly  as  denoting  the  ornament  of  an 
empire  which  included  various  tributary  kingdoms.  This  agrees  well  with 
the  next  clause,  which  describes  the  city  as  the  ornament  and  pride  of  the 
Chaldees.  The  origin  of  this  name,  and  of  the  people  whom  it  designates, 
is  doubtful  and  disputed.  But  whether  the  Chaldees  were  of  Semitic  origin 
or  not,  and  whether  they  were  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  or  a 
foreign  race  imported  from  Armenia  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  it  is 
plain  that  the  word  here  denotes  the  nation  of  which  Babylon  was  the 
capital.  For  a  statement  of  the  archaeological  question,  see  Gesenius*s 
Thesaurus,  torn.  ii.  p.  719 — Winer*s  Realwurterbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  258 — and 
Henderson's  note  on  Isaiah  xxiii.  18.  By  most  interpreters  \^^^  n*lKQn  are 
construed  together  as  denoting  ornament  of  pride,  i.  e.  proud  ornament. 
The  same  sense,  with  a  slight  modification,  is  expressed  in  the  Vulgate 
(inclyta  superbia),  and  by  Luther  (herrliche  Pracht).  Equally  simple,  and 
perhaps  more  consistent  with  the  Masoretic  interpanction,  is  the  separate 
construction  of  the  words  by  Junius  and  Tremellius  (omatus  excellentiaque), 
still  better  expressed,  without  suppl}ing  and,  by  the  Dutch  Version  (de 
heerlickheyt,  de  hoovaerdigheyt) — and  in  English  by  Barnes  (the  ornament, 
the  pride). — In  the  last  clause,  the  verbal  noun  nSDno  is  construed  with 
the  subject  in  the  genitive  and  the  object  in  the  accusative  (Gesen.  Lebrg. 
p.  688).  If^has  been  variously  paraphrased — as.irAen  God  overthrew 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah — ^like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  which  God  overthrew — 
like  the  overthrow  with  which  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — like 
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the  orerthrow  of  God  wiUi  whidi  he  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah — ^bat 
the  exact  sense  of  the  Hebrew  words  is  that  ahready  given — ^like  God's  over- 
throwing Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  This  is  a  common  formula  in  Scripture 
for  complete  destruction,  viewed  as  a  special  punishment  of  sin.  (Vide 
eupra^  chap.  i.  7,  9).  The  allegation  of  the  Seder  01am,  as  cited  both  by 
Jarchi  and  Kimchi,  that  Babylon  was  suddenly  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  is  a  Jewish  iigment  designed  to  recon- 
cile the  prophecy  \nth  history.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  <he  destruction 
of  the  city  was  by  slow  degrees,  successively  promoted  by  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  Darius  Hystaspes,  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigouus,  Demetrius,  the 
Parthians,  and  the  founding  of  the  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctcsipbon.  Strabo 
calls  Babylon  fuiydXi^t  iejifMiaK  Pausanias  says  that  iu  his  day  o'jotv  in  f» 
f/  /ATI  rfi^o;.  In  Jerome's  time  this  wall  only  served  as  the  enclosure  of  a 
park  or  hunting  ground.  From  this  apparent  disagreement  of  the  prophecy 
^ith  histor}',  Cocceius  seems  disposed  to  infer  that  it  relates  not  to  the 
literal  but  spiritual  Babylon.  The  true  conclusion  is  that  di*avvn  by  Calvin, 
that  the  prophecy  docs  not  relate  to  any  one  iuvasiou  or  attack  exclusively, 
but  to  the  whole  process  of  subjection  and  decay,  so  completely  carried  out 
through  a  course  of  ages,  that  the  very  site  of  aucieut  Babylon  is  now  di.s- 
puted.  This  h\'pothesis  accounts  for  many  traits  in  the  description  which 
appear  inconsistent  only  in  consequence  of  being  all  applied  to  one  point 
of  time,  and  one  catastrophe  exclusively. 

20.  It  shall  not  be  inhabited  /or  ever  (/.  e,  it  shall  never  again,  or  no 
more,  be  inhabited)  and  it  shall  not  be  divelt  in  from  tjeneration  to  generation 
(literally  to  generation  and  generation) — neither  shall  the  Arab  pitch  tent 
there — neither  shall  shepherds  cause  (their  flocks)  to  lie  there.  The  conver- 
sion of  a  populous  and  fertile  district  into  a  vast  pasture-ground,  however 
rich  and  well  frequented,  implies  extensive  ruin,  but  not  such  ruin  as  is 
here  denounced.  Babylon  was  not  even  to  be  visited  by  shepherds,  nor  to 
serve  as  the  encamping  ground  of  wandering  Arabs.  The  completeness  of 
the  threatened  desolation  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  expressions  with 
chap.  V.  5, 17,  vii.  21,  xvii.  2,  where  it  is  predicted  that  the  place  in  question 
should  be  Jor  flocks  to  lie  doicn^  with  none  to  make  them  afraid.  So  fully 
has  this  prophecy  been  verified  that  the  Bedouins,  according  to  the  latest 
travellers,  are  even  superstitiously  afraid  of  passing  a  single  night  upon  the 
site  of  Babylon.  The  simplest  version  of  the  first  clause  would  be,  she  shall 
not  dwell  for  ever,  she  shall  not  abide,  &c.  And  this  construction  is  actually 
given  by  Calvin  and  Ewald.  But  the  great  majority  of  writers  follow  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  in  ascribing  to  the  active  verbs  a  passive  or  intran- 
sitive sense.  Kimchi  explains  this  usage  on  the  ground  that  the  city  is 
made  to  represent  its  inhabitants — she  dwells  for  Jier  people  dwell.  This  in- 
transitive usage  of  the  verbs  is  utterly  denied  by  Hengstenberg  on  Zechariah 
xii.  6  (Christol.  ii.  286),  but  maintained  against  him  by  Gesenius  in  his 
Thesaurus  (ii.  685).  The  result  appears  to  be,  that  in  a  number  of  cases, 
the  intransitive  version  is  required  by  the  context.  The  only  objection  to 
it  in  the  case  before  us,  is  that  it  does  not  here  seem  absolutely  necessary. 
The  choice  therefore  lies  between  the  general  usage  of  3C^  and  P^  as  active 
verbs,  and  their  special  usage  in  connection  with  prophecies  of  desolation. 
The  sense  of  sitting  on  a  throne,  ascribed  to  ^^  here  by  Gataker,  and  else- 
where by  Hengstenberg,  does  not  agree  so  well  with  that  of  the  other  verb 
and  with  the  general  import  of  the  threatening.  On  the  whole,  the  passive 
or  neuter  construction,  though  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  the  most  satis - 

factorv  and  natural.  — ^Ul  is  explained  by  the  rabbinical  interpreters  as  a 
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contraction  of  ^n^.\  the  Kal  of  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  pitching  a  tent 
or  encamping,  Gen.  xiii.  12, 18.  (See  Gcsenios  §  67,  Rem.  2).  This  ex- 
planation is  adopted  by  most  modem  writers.  Kosenmiiller  and  Ewald, 
however,  make  the  form  a  Hiphil  one  for  ^^?^!.  Hitzig  takes  it  likewise  as 
a  Hiphil,  bnt  from  ^n;  to  Uad  (flocks)  to  water,  which  is  also  fonnd  con- 
nected with  the  Hiphil  of  T^^  in  Ps.  zxiii.  2.  Hendewerk  objects  that 
although  this  verb  is  repeatedly  used  by  Isaiah,  it  is  always  in  the  Piel  form 
(chap.  zl.  11,  xlix.  10,  li.  18).  The  Hiphil  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  the 
contraction  assumed  by  Hitzig  rarely  if  at  all.  The  derivation  from  ?nK  is 
assumed  in  the  Chaldce  Paraphrase  and  Vulgate  Version. — Barnes  applies 
this  clause  to  the  encampment  of  caravans,  and  supposes  it  to  mean  that 
wayfarers  will  not  lodge  there  even  for  a  night.  But  the  mention  of  shep- 
herds immediately  afterwards  renders  it  more  probable  that  the  allusion  is 
to  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Bedouins,  who  are  still  what  Strabo  repre- 
sents, them,  half  shepherds  and  half  robbers  {cy.r,virai  y.fiarptxoi  rnt^  xa/ 
<r6/,afy/xo/),  passing  from  one  place  to  another  when  their  plunder  or  their 
pasture  fails.  Gesenius  suggests  that  ^3"iy  may  here  be  used  generically 
to  denote  this  class  of  persons  or  their  mode  of  life.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Arabians,  properly  so  called,  do  actually  overrun  the 
region  around  Babylon  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  refuse  to  take  up  their  abode  upon  the  doomed  site  of  the 
vanished  citv. 

21.  Having  excluded  men  and  the  domesticated  animals  from  Babylon, 
the  Prophet  now  tells  how  it  shall  be  occupied,  viz.  by  creatures  which  are 
only  found  in  deserts,  ond  the  presence  of  which  therefore  is  a  sign  of 
desolation.  In  the  first  clause  these  solitarv  creatures  are  referred  to  in  the 
general;  the  other  clause  specifies  two  kinds  out  of  the  many  which  are  else- 
where spoken  of  as  dwelling  in  the  wilderness.  Bat  there  (instead  of  flocks) 
shall  lie  down  desert  creatures — and  their  houses  (those  of  the  Babylonians) 
shall  he  filled  with  howls  or  yells — and  there  shall  divell  the  daughters  of  the 
ostrich — and  shaggy  beasts  (or  taild  goats)  shall  gambol  there.  The  contrast 
is  heightened  by  the  obvious  allusion  in  iva"l  and  1^3'^  to  the  P^ri  and 
IV^ST  of  ver.  20.  As  if  he  had  said,  flocks  shall  not  lie  down  there,  but 
wild  beasts  shall ;  man  shall  not  dwell  there,  but  the  ostrich  shall.  The 
meaning  evidently  is,  that  the  populous  and  splendid  city  should  become  the 
home  of  animals  found  only  in  the  wildest  solitudes.  To  express  this  idea, 
other  species  might  have  been  selected  with  the  same  effect.  The  endless 
discussions  therefore  as  to  the  identity  of  those  here  named,  however  laud- 
able as  tending  to  promote  exact  lexicography  and  natural  history,  have 
little  or  no  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The  fullest  state- 
ment of  the  questions  in  detail  may  be  found  in  Bochart's  Hierozoicon  and 
in  Gesenius*s  Thesaurus,  under  the  several  words  and  phrases.  Nothing 
more  will  be  here  attempted  than  to  settle  one  or  two  points  of  comparative 
importance.  Many  interpreters  regard  the  whole  verse  as  an  enumeration 
of  particular  animals.  Thus  D^^V  has  been  rendered  wild-catSy  monkeys^ 
vampyres ;  D^nii  oi£7«,  weasels,  dragons,  &c.,  &c.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  assumption  of  a  perfect  parallelism  in  the  clauses.  It  is  altogether 
natural,  however  to  suppose  that  the  writer  would  first  make  use  of  general 
expressions  and  afterwards  descend  to  particulars.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  the  etymology  and  usage  of  D^^V,  both  which  determine  it  to 
mean  those  belonging  to  or  dwelling  in  the  desert.  In  this  sense,  it  is 
sometimes  applied  to  men  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9,  Ixxiv.  14),  bat  as  these  are  here 
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excluded  by  tlie  preceding  verse,  nothing  more  was  needed  to  restrict  it  to 
wild  animals,  to  which  it  is  also  applied  in  chap,  zxxiv.  14,  and  Jer.  L  89. 
This  is  now  commonly  agreed  to  be  the  meaning,  even  by  those  who  give  to 
D^nx  a  specific  sense.     The  same  writers  admit  that  O^nx  properly  denotes 
the  howls  or  cries  of  certain  animals,  and  only  make  it  mean  the  animals 
themseWes,  because  such  arc  mentioned  in  the  other  clauses.     But  if  D^^V 
has  the  generic  sense  which  all  now  give  it,  the  very  parallelism  of  the 
clauses  favours  the  explauation  of  2'nx  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  of 
hoivU  or  yelh,  viz.  those   uttered  by  the  C''V.     The  common  version 
{doleful  cnaiures)  is  too  indefinite  on  one  of  these  hypotheses,  and  too 
specific  on  the  other.     The  daughter  of  the  ostrich  is  an  oriental  idiom  for 
ostriches  in  general,  or  for  the  female  ostrich  in  particular.     The  old  trans- 
lation owh  seem  to  be  now  universally  abandoned.     The  most  interesting 
point  in  the  interpretation  of  this  verse  has  reference  to  the  word  C'Ty::', 
The  history  of  its  iiiteqirct.ition  is  so  curious  as  to  justify  more  fulness  of 
detail  than  usual.     It  has  never  been  disputed  that  its  original  and  proper 
sense  is  hairy,  and  its  usual  specific  sense  he-goais.     In  two  places  (Lev. 
xvii.  7  :  2  Chron.  si.  1.5),  it  is  used  to  denote  objects  of  idolatrous  worship, 
probably  images  of  goats,  which  according  to  Herodotas  were  worshipped 
in  Eg}'pt.     In  Chronicles  especially  this  supposition  is  the  natural  one, 
because  the  word  is  joined  with  OviJ?  calves.     Both  there  and  in  Leviticus, 
the  Septuagint  renders  it  fiarakt;,  vain  things j  i.  e.  false  gods,  idols.     But 
the  Targum  on  Leviticus  explains  it  to  mean  demons  (PT«^),  and  the  same 
interpretation  is  given  in  the  case  before  us  by  the  Septuagint  {6ai,u,6via), 

Targum  (jHw' ) ,  and  Peshito  n  >|^).     The  Vulgate  in  Leviticus  translates  the 

word  daemonihus,  but  here  pilosi.  The  interpretation  given  by  the  other 
three  versions  is  adopted  also  by  the  Rabbins,  Aben  Ezra,  Jarchi,  Kimchi, 
&c.  It  appeal's  likewise  in  the  Talmud  and  early  Jewish  books.  From 
this  traditional  interpretation  of  Cnx>^',  here  and  in  chap,  xxxiv.  14,  appears 
to  have  arisen,  at  an  early  period,  a  popular  belief  among  the  Jews,  that 
demons  or  evil  spirits  were  accustomed  to  haunt  desert  places  in  the  shape 
of  goats  or  other  animals.  And  this  belief  is  said  to  be  actually  cherished 
by  the  natives  near  the  site  of  Babylon  at  the  present  day.  Let  us  now 
compare  this  Jewish  exposition  of  the  passage  with  its  treatment  among 
Christians.  To  Jerome,  the  combination  of  the  two  meanings,  goats  and 
demons,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  Pans,  Fauns,  and  Sat}TS  of  the  classi- 
cal mythology,  imaginary  beings  represented  as  a  mixture  of  the  human 
form  with  that  of  goats,  and  supposed  to  frequent  forests  and  other  lonely 
places.  This  idea  is  carried  out  by  Calvin,  who  adopts  the  word  satyri  in 
his  version,  and  explains  the  passage  as  relating  to  actual  appearances  of 
Satan  under  such  disguises.  Luther,  in  like  manner,  renders  it  Feldgeister. 
Yitringa  takes  another  step,  and  understands  the  language  as  a  mere  con- 
cession or  allusion  to  the  popular  belief,  equivalent  to  saying,  the  solitude  of 
Babylon  shall  be  as  awful  as  {^occupied  by  Fauns  and  Satyrs — there  if 
anywhere,  such  beings  may  be  looked  for.  In  explaining  how  Dn^y;:^  came 
to  be  thus  used,  he  rejects  the  supposition  of  actual  apparitions  of  the  evil 
spirit,  and  ascribes  the  usage  to  the  fact  of  men's  mistaking  certain  shaggy 
apes  (or  other  animals  approachmg  to  the  human  form),  for  incarnations  of 
the  devil.  Forerius  and  J.  D.  ^lichaelis  understand  the  animals  themselves 
to  be  here  meant.  The  latter  uses  in  his  version  the  word  Waldieufel 
(wood-devils,  forest-demons),  but  is  careful  to  apprise  the  reader  in  a  note 
that  it  is  the  German  name  for  a  species  of  ape  or  monkey,  and  that  the 
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Hebrew  contains  no  allusion  to  the  devil.  The  same  word  is  used 
by  Gesenins  and  others  in  its  proper  sense.  Soadias,  Cocceias,  Clericos, 
and  Henderson,  return  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  to 
wit,  wild  goats.  But  the  great  majority  of  modem  writers  tenaciously 
adhere  to  the  old  tradition.  This  is  done,  not  only  by  the  German  neo- 
logists,  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  finding  a  mythology  in  Scripture,  but 
by  Lowth,  Barnes,  and  Stuart,  in  his  exposition  of  Rev.  xi.  2,  and  his  Ex- 
cursus on  the  Angelology  of  Scripture  (Apocal.  il.  408).  The  arguments 
in  favour  of  this  exposition  are:  (1)  the  exegeticol  tradition  of  the  Jews  ; 
(2)  their  popular  belief,  and  that  of  the  modem  orientals,  in  such  appari- 
tions ;  (8)  our  Saviour's  allusion  (Mat  xii.  43)  to  the  unclean  spirit,  as 
walking  through  diy  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none;  (4)  the  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  in  Ilov.  xviii.  2,  as  the  abode  of  demons,  and  the  hold  (or 
prison  house)  of  every  foul  spirit  and  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird, 
with  evident  allusion  to  the  passage  now  before  us.  Upon  this  state  of  the 
case  it  may  be  remarked  :  (1)  That  even  on  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to 
evil  spirits,  there  is  no  need  of  assuming  any  concession  or  accommodation 
to  the  current  superstitious.  If  Dn^yc:'  denotes  demons,  this  text  is  a  proof, 
not  of  a  popular  belief,  but  of  a  fact,  of  a  real  apparition  of  such  spirits 
under  certain  forms.  (2)  The  Jewish  tradition  warrants  the  application  of 
the  Hebrew  term  to  demons^  but  not  to  the/auTU  or  satyn  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  fabulists.  (8)  The  fauns  and  satyrs  of  the  classical  mythology 
were  represented  as  grotesque  and  frolicsome,  spiteful,  and  mischievous,  but 
not  as  awful  and  terrific  beings,  such  as  might  naturally  people  horrid  soli- 
tudes. (4)  The  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  and  other  orientals  may  be 
traced  to  the  traditional  interpretation  of  this  passage  (see  Stuart  uhi  supra), 
and  this  to  the  Septuagint  Version.  But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the 
modem  writers  adopt  the  Septuagint  Version  of  ^^XT  TWZ2  {jsttAn^)  or  of 
Q^^i<  in  the  next  verse  (oyoxtyrau^oi).  If  these  are  mere  blunders  or  con- 
ceits, so  may  the  other  be,  however  great  its  influence  on  subsequent  opini- 
ons. (5)  There  is  probably  no  allusion  in  Mat.  xii.  48  to  this  passage, 
and  the  one  in  Rev.  xviii.  2,  is  evidently  founded  on  the  Septuagint  Version, 
which  was  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  a  symbolical  accommoda- 
tion. What  the  Greek  translators  incorrectly  gave  as  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  might  be  said  with  trath  of  the  spiritual  Babylon.  (6)  The  men- 
tion of  dsTnons  in  a  list  of  beasts  and  birds  is  at  variance  not  only  with  the 
favourite  canon  of  parallelism,  but  with  the  natural  and  ordinary  usage  of  lan- 
guage. Such  a  combination  and  arrangement  as  the  one  supposed— ostriches 
—demons — wolves — jackals — would  of  itself  be  a  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  second  term  must  reallv  denote  some  kind  of  animal,  even  if  no  such 
usage  existed.  (7)  The  usage  of  Dn^yt:*,  as  the  name  of  an  animal,  is  perfectly 
well  defined  and  certain.  Even  in  Lev.  xvii.  7,  and  2  Chron.  xi.  15,  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  the  only  natural  interpretation.  The  result  appears  to 
be  that  if  the  question  is  determined  by  tradition  and  authority,  DH^PC^  de- 
notes demons ;  if  by  the  context  and  the  usage  of  the  word,  it  signifies  wild 
goats,  or  more  generically  liairy,  shaggy  animals.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  modem  exegesis,  the  latter  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  preference;  but 
even  if  the  former  be  adopted,  the  language  of  the  text  should  be  regarded, 
not  as  "  a  touch  from  the  popular  pneumatology  "  (as  Rev.  xviii.  2,  is  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  in  loc),  but  as  the  prediction  of  a  real  lact,  which,  though 
it  should  not  be  assumed  without  necessity,  is  altogether  possible,  and  there- 
fore if  alleged  in  Scripture,  altogether  credible.  The  argument  in  favour 
of  the  strict  interpretation,  and  against  the  traditional  and  current  one,  is 
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preseuted  briefly,  but  with  great  strength  and  clearness,  in  Henderson's  note 
upon  the  passage. 

22.  And  wolves  shall  howl  in  his  (the  king  of  Babjlon^s)  palaces,  and 
jackals  in  the  temples  of  pleasure.     And  near  to  come  is  her  (Babylon's) 
time,  and  her  days  shall  not  he  prolonffed.^The  names  Q*'«  and  D^;n  have 
been  as  variously  explained  as  those  in  ver.  21.     The  latest  writers  seem 
to  be  agreed  that  they  are  different  appellations  of  the  jackal,  but  in  order 
to  retain  the  original  variety  of  expression,  substitute  another  animal  in 
one  of  the  clauses,  such  as  wolves  (Gesenius),  wild-cafs  (Ewald),  Sec.     As 
U^^,  according  to  its  etymology,  denotes  an  animal  remarkable  for  its  cr}-, 
it  might  be  rendered  hyenas,  thereby  avoiding  the  improbable  assumption 
that  precisely  the  same  animal  is  mentioned  in  both  clauses.     But  what- 
ever be  the  species  here  intended,  the  esseQtial  idea  is  the  same  as  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  viz.  that  Babylon  should  one  day  be  iuhabited  exclusively 
by  animals  peculiar  to  the  wilderness,  implring  that  it  should  become  a 
wilderness  itself.     The  contrast  is  heightened  here  by  the  particular  men- 
tion of  palaces  and  abodes  of  pleasure,  as  about  to  be  converted  into  dens 
.and  haunts  of  solitary  animals.     This  fine  poetical  conception  is  adopted 
bv  Milton  in  his  sublime  description  of  the  flood — 

And  in  their  palaces 
Where  luxury  late  reigned,  sea-monsters  whelped 
And  stabled. 

The  meaning  of  ni3e7S<,  in  every  other  case  where  it  occors,  is  widows, 
in  ^vhich  sense  some  rabbinical  and  other  writers  understand  it  here.  Bat 
as  it  differs  only  in  a  single  letter  from  ni:0"ix  palaces,  and  as  ^  and  T  are 
sometimes  interchanged,  it  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  orthogra- 
phical variation,  if  not  an  error  of  transcription.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  the  two  forms  were  designedly  confounded  by  the  writer,  m  order  to 
suggest  both  ideas,  that  of  palaces  nnd  that  of  widowhood  or  desolation. 
This  explanation  is  adopted  in  the  English  Version,  which  has  palaces  in 
the  margin,  but  in  the  text  desolate  houses,  Henderson  avoids  the  repeti- 
tion of  palaces,  by  rendering  the  second  phrase  temples  of  pleasure,  which 
affords  a  good  sense,  and  is  justified  by  usage.  The  older  writers  explain 
n3V  ^^  denoting  a  responsive  cry;  but  the  latest  lexicographers  make  answer 
a'secondary  meaning  of  the  verb,  which  they  explain  as  properly  denoting 
to  sing,  or  to  ntter  any  inarticulate  sound,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject!  Hence  it  is  transkted  howL — The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be 
strictlv  understood,  but  in  application  to  the  Jewish  captives  in  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  for  whose  consolation  the  prophecy  was  partly  intended.  Or 
we  may  understand  it  as  denoting  proximity  in  reference  to  the  events 
which  had  been  passing  in  the  Prophet's  view.  He  sees  the  signals  erected 
he  hears  a  noise  in  the  mountains — and  regarding  these  as  actually  pre- 
sent, he  exclaims,  her  time  is  near  to  come  !  It  may,  however,  mean,  as 
similar  expressions  do  in  other  cases,  that  when  the  appointed  time  should 
come,  the  event  would  certainly  take  place,  there  could  be  no  postponement 
or  delay. 

CHAPTER  XIY, 

The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  again  foretold,  and  more  explicitly  con- 
nected with  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  bondage.     After  a  general  assur- 
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ance  of  God*8  favour  to  his  people,  and  of  an  exchange  of  conditions  between 
them  and  their  oppressors,  thej  are  represented  as  joining  in  a  song  of 
triumph  over  their  fallen  enemy.  In  this  song,  which  is  onirersally  ad- 
mitted to  possess  the  highest  literary  merit,  they  describe  the  earth  as  again 
reposing  from  its  agitation  and  affliction,  and  then  breaking  forth  into  a 
shont  of  exultation,  in  which  the  very  trees  of  the  forest  join,  vers.  1-8. 
By  a  still  bolder  figure,  the  unseen  world  is  represented  as  perturbed  at  the 
approach  of  the  fallen  tyrant,  who  is  met,  as  he  enters,  by  the  kings  already 
there,  amazed  to  find  him  sunk  as  low  as  themselves,  and  from  a  still  greater 
height  of  actual  elevation  and  of  impious  pretensions,  which  are  strongly 
contrasted  with  his  present  condition,  as  deprived  not  only  of  regal  honours 
but  of  decent  burial,  vers.  9-20.  The  threatening  is  then  extended  to  the 
whole  race,  and  the  prophecy  closes  as  before  with  a  prediction  of  the  total 
desolation  of  Babylon,  vers.  21-23. 

Vers.  24-27  are  regarded  by  the  latest  ^vriters  as  a  distinct  prophecy, 
unconnected  with  what  goes  before,  and  misplaced  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  book.  The  reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  rather  an  appendix  or  con- 
clusion, added  by  the  Prophet  himself,  will  bo  fully  stated  in  the  exposition. 

Vers.  28-32  are  regarded  by  a  still  greater  number  of  writers  as  a  dis- 
tinct prophecy  against  Philistia.  The  traditional  arrangement  of  the  text, 
however,  creates  a  strong  presumption  that  this  passage  stands  in  some  close 
connection  with  what  goes  before.  The  true  state  of  the  case  may  be,  that 
the  Prophet,  having  reverted  from  the  downfall  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Assyria, 
now  closes  with  a  warning  apostrophe  to  the  Philistines  who  had  also  suf- 
fered from  the  latter  power,  and  were  disposed  to  exult  anduly  in  its  over- 
throw. If  the  latter  application  of  the  name  Philistia  to  the  whole  laud  of 
Canaan  could  be  justified  by  Scriptural  usage,  these  verses  might  be  under- 
stood as  a  warning  to  the  Jews  themselves  not  to  exult  too  much  in  their 
escape  from  Assyrian  oppression,  since  they  were  yet  to  be  subjected  to  the 
heavier  yoke  of  Babylonian  bondage.  Either  of  these  suppositions  is  more 
reasonable  than  that  this  passage  is  an  independent  prophecy  subjoined  to 
the  foregoing  one  by  caprice  or  accident. 

1.  This  verse  declares  God*s  purpose  in  destroying  the  Babylonian 
power.  For  Jehovah  mil  pity  (or  have  mercy  upon)  Jacob,  and  vnll  again 
(or  still)  choose  Israel  and  cause  them  to  rest  on  their  (own)  land^and  the 
stranger  shall  he  joined  to  them-^and  they  (the  strangers)  sliall  he  attached 
to  the  house  of  Jacob.  Jacob  and  Israel  are  here  used  for  the  whole  race. 
The  plural  pronoun  them  does  not  refer  to  Jacob  and  Israel  as  the  names  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  but  to  each  of  them  as  a  collective.  For  the  same  reason  ^nSQ^ 
is  plurnl,  though  agreeing  with  "^iSn.  By  God's  still  choosing  Israel  we  are  to 
understand  his  continuing  to  treat  them  as  his  chosen  people.  Or  we  may 
render  "Y^V  again,  in  which  case  the  idea  will  be,  that  having  for  a  time  or  in 
appearance  cast  them  off  and  given  them  up  to  otJier  lords,  he  would  now 
take  them  to  himself  again.  Gesenius  gives  two  specimens  in  this  verse  of 
his  disposition  to  attenuate  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  words  by  needlessly  de- 
parting from  their  primary  import.  Because  ^^n^  is  occasionally  used  where 
yre  should  simply  speak  of  loving  or  preferring,  and  because  Uie  Hiphil  of 
no  to  rest,  is  sometimes  used  to  signify  the  act  of  laying  down  or  placing, 
he  adopts  these  two  jejune  and  secondary  senses  here. — In  this  he  is  closely 
followed  by  De  Wette.  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Umbreit,  have  the  good 
taste  to  give  "^n^  its  distinctive  sense,  but  Ewald  alone  among  the  later 
Germans  has  done  full  justice  to  the  meaning  of  both  words,  by  translating 
the  first  choose  and  the  other  give  them  rest.     The  Vulgate  takes  the  3  after 
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T9  as  a  partitive  (eliget  de  Israel),  whereas  it  is  the  usual  connective 
particle  between  this  verb  and  its  object.    It  is  allowable,  but  not  necessary 
to  give  the  Niphals  in  the  second  clause  a  reflexive  meaning,  as  some  writers 
do.     n)^3  is  followed  by  7?  as  in  Numbers,  xviii.  2.     Knobel  understands 
by  '^ilO  the  surviving  Canaanites,  some  of  them  who  went  into  captivitv  with 
Israel  (Ezek.  xiv.  7,  xlvii.  22),  and  others  remained  in  possession  of  the 
land  (Ezra  ix.  1,  seq,).    But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  restricting  th^ 
meaning  of  the  word,  especially  as  a  general  accession  of  the  Gentiles  Jg  g^ 
often  promised  elsewhere.     According  to  Cocceius  and  Gill,  the  maxim  of 
the  Talmud,  that  jjroseli/tes  are  like  a  scab,  is  founded  on  the  affinity  of  the 
verb  nSD3  with  the  noun  nnSD.— Umbreit  coiTectly  understands  this  not  as 
a  mere  promise  of  temporal  deliverance  and  increase  to  Israel  as  a  nation 
but  as  an  assm-ance  that  the  preservation  of  the  chosen  people  was  a  neces- 
sary means  for  the  fulfilment  of  God's  purposes  of  mercv  to  mankind  in 
general. — The  literal  fulfilment  of  the  last  clause,  in  its  primarv  sense,  is 
clear  from  such  statements  as  the  one  in  Esther  viii.  17. 

2.  And  aatious  shall  take  them  and  hrhvj  them  to  their  place and  the 

house  of  Israel  shall  take  possession  of  them  on  Jehovah's  land /or  male  and 
fonale  servants— and  (thus)  they  (the  Israelites)  shall  be  the  captors  of  their 
captors,  and  rule  over  their  oppressors.  The  first  clause  is  rendered  some- 
what obscure  by  the  reference  of  the  pronoun  them  to  different  subjects,"  first 
the  Jews  and  then  the  Gentiles.  Umbreit  renders  D^^y  tribes  (Stiimme), 
and  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and  the  first  suffix  to  the 
Gentiles,  thereby  making  the  construction  unifonn.  The  sense  will  then 
be,  not  that  the  Gentiles  shall  bring  the  Jews  home,  but  that  the  Jews  shall 
bring  the  Gentiles  with  them.  Most  interpreters,  however,  are  agreed  that 
the  first  clause  relates  to  the  part  taken  by  the  Gentiles  in  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews. — To  a  Hebrew  reader  the  word  ^7q5JJ»7  would  convey  the  idea, 
not  of  bare  possession  merely,  but  of  permanent  possession,  rendered  per- 
petual by  hereditaiy  succession.  Tbe  word  is  used  in  this  sense,  and  with 
special  reference  to  slaves  or  servants,  in  Lev.  xxv.  46. — It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  meanings  put  upon  this  promise  by  the  different  schools  and 
classes  of  interpreters.  Thus  Grotius  understands  it  of  an  infinz  of  foreign- 
ers after  Sennacherib's  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  an  interpretation 
equally  at  variance  with  the  context  and  with  history.  Cocceius,  as  the 
other  pole  or  opposite  extreme,  applies  it  to  the  final  deliverance  of  the 
Christian  Church  from  persecution  in  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  protection 
by  Constantius  and  establishment  by  Constantine.  Clericus  and  others  find 
the  whole  fulfilment  in  the  number  of  foreign  servants  whom  the  Jews 
brought  back  from  exile  (Ezra  ii.  65).  Calvin  and  others  make  the  change 
predicted  altogether  moral,  a  spiritual  conquest  of  the  true  religion  over 
those  who  were  once  its  physical  oppressors.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
compare  these  last  interpretations  without  feeling  the  necessity  of  some 
exegetical  hypothesis  by  which  they  may  be  reconciled.  Some  of  the  worst 
errors  of  interpretation  have  arisen  from  the  mutual  exclusion  of  hvpotheses 
as  incompatible,  which  really  agree,  and  indeed  are  necessary  to  "complete 
each  other.  The  simple  meaning  of  this  promise  seems  to  be  that  the 
Church,  or  chosen  people,  and  the  other  nations  should  change  places,  the 
oppressed  becoming  the  oppressor,  and  the  slave  the  master.  This  of  course 
admits  both  an  external  and  internal  fulfilment.  In  a  lower  sense,  and  on  a 
smaller  scale,  it  was  accomplished  in  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  exile  * 
but  its  full  accomplishment  is  yet  to  come,  not  with  respect  to  the  Jews  as 
a  people,  for  their  pre-eminence  has  ceased  for  ever,  but  with  respect  to  the 
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Church,  iflcluding  Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  has  succeeded  to  the  rights  and 
privileges,  promises  and  actual  possessions,  of  God*s  ancient  people.  The 
true  principle  of  exposition  is  adopted  even  by  the  Rabbins.  Jarchi  refers 
the  promise  to  the  future  p^HP?),  to  the  period  of  complete  redemption. 
Eimchi  more  explicitly  declares  that  its  fulfilment  is  to  be  sought  partly  in 
the  restoration  from  Babylon,  and  partly  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah. 

8.  And  it  sluiU  he  (or  come  to  pass)  in  tlie  day  of  Jehovah's  catmiitf  thee 
to  rest  from  thy  toil  (or  sufferinif)^  and  from  thy  commotion  (or  disquietude)^ 
and  from  the  hard  service  u-hich  was  wrought  by  tliee  (or  imposed  upon  thee). 
The  precise  construction  of  the  last  words  seem  to  be,  en  which  (or  with' 
respect  to  which)  it  was  wrought  with  thee,  i.e.  they  (indefinitely)  wrought 
with  thee,  or  thou  wast  made  to  work.  The  nominative  of  "^^^  is  not 
nih^  nor  the  relatire  referring  to  it,  but  an  indefinite  subject  understood. 
This  impersonal  construction  makes  it  unnecessary  to  account  for  the 
masculine  form  of  the  verb  as  irregular.  Abcn  Ezra  refers  2)SV  and  T^l  to 
pain  of  body  and  pain  of  mind,  and  Cocceius  to  outward  persecutions  and 
internal  dinsions  of  the  Church.  But  they  are  much  more  probably  equiva- 
lent expressions  for  pain  and  suffering  in  general.  In  this  verse  and  the 
following  context,  the  Prophet,  in  order  to  reduce  the  general  promise  of  the 
foregoing  verse  to  a  more  graphic  and  impressive  form,  recurs  to  the  down- 
fall of  Babylon,  as  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  deliverances  which  he  had 
predicted,  and  describes  the  effect  upon  those  most  concerned,  by  putting 
into  the  mouth  of  Israel  a  song  of  triumph  over  their  oppressor.  This  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Hebrew,  and  indeed 
of  ancient,  composition. 

4.  That  thou  shalt  raise  this  song  over  the  king  nf  Babylon  and  say,  Hoxe 
hath  the  oppref<sor  ceased,  the  golden  {city)  ceased !  The  Vac  at  the  beginning 
continues  the  construction  from  HNl]  in  ver.  8,  and  can  only  be  expressed 
in  our  idiom  by  that  — K^*}  is  not  merely  to  begin  or  to  utter,  but  to  raise, 
as  this  word  is  employed  by  us  in  a  musical  sense,  including  the  ideas  of 
commencement,  utterance,  and  loudness. — ^^  is  not  so  called  firom  /.C^ 

to  rule,  but  from  /^^  to  resemble  or  compare.  Its  most  general  sense 
seems  to  be  tbat  of  tropical  or  figurative  language.  The  more  specific 
senses  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it  are  for  the  most  part  suggested  by  the 
context.  Here  it  may  have  a  special  reference  to  the  bold  poetical  fiction 
following.  If  so,  it  may  warn  us  not  to  draw  inferences  from  the  passage 
with  respect  to  the  unseen  world  or  the  state  of  departed  spirits.  Calvin's 
description  of  the  opening  sentence  as  sarcastic,  has  led  others  to  describe 
the  whole  passage  as  a  satire,  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with  its  peculiar 
merit  as  a  song  of  triumph. — T^  is  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  its  proper  force  as  an  interrogative  adverb,  as  appears  from 
the  answer  in  the  following  verse. — ^H^  is  properly  a  task-master,  slave- 
driver,  or  tax-gatherer,  n^n^tp  is  derived  by  the  Rabbins  and  many  modem 
writers  from  sn*!,  the  Chaldee  form  of  sn^  gold,  in  which  Junius  sees  a 
sarcasm  on  the  i5abyloniaiis,  and  Gesenius  an  indication  that  the  writer 
lived  in  Babylonia!  According  to  this  etymology,  the  word  has  been 
explained  by  Yitringa  as  meaning  a  golden  sceptre — ^by  others  the  golden 
city — the  place  or  repository  of  gold — the  exactress  of  gold,  taking  the 
Word  as  a  participial  noun — the  exaction  of  gold,  taking  it  as  an  abstract 
—or  gold  itself,  considered  as  a  tribute.  From  dubious  Arabic  analogies, 
Schultens  and  others  have  explained  it  to  mean  the  destroyer  or  the 
plunderer.     J.  D.  Michaelis  and  the  later  Germans  are  disposed  to  read 
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nSiTO  oppression,  which  ia  foand  in  one  edition,  appears  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  versions,  and  ogrees  well  with  the  use  of  b^l?  and 
^3p7?  in  chap.  iii.  5.  Ewald  gives  it  the  strong  sense  of  tyrannical  rage. — 
The  meaning  of  the  first  claase  is  of  course  that  Israel  would  have  occasion 
to  express  sach  feelings.  There  is  conseqaentlj  no  need  of  disputing  when 
or  where  the  song  was  to  be  sung.  Equally  useless  is  the  question  whether 
by  the  king  of  Babylon  we  are  to  understand  Nebuchadnezzar,  Evilmero- 
dach,  or  Belshazzar.  The  king  here  introduced  is  an  ideal  personage,  whose 
downfall  represents  that  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

5.  This  verse  contains  the  answer  to  the  question  in  the  one  before  it. 
Jehovah  hath  broken  the  staff  of  tJie  wicked,  tlie  rod  of  Vie  rulers.  The 
meaning  tyrants^  given  to  the  iast  word  by  Gesenius  and  the  later  Germans, 
is  implied,  but  not  expressed.  The  rod  and  staff  are  common  figures  for 
dominion,  and  their  being  broken  for  its  destruction.  There  is  no  need  of 
supposing  a  specific  reference  either  to  the  rod  of  a  task-master,  with  Gese- 
nius, or  to  the  sceptre  of  a  king,  with  Ewald  and  the  older  writers. 

6.  Smiting  nations  in  anger  by  a  stroke  without  cessation — ruling  nations 
%n  tirath  by  a  rule  without  restraint — litcrully,  which  he  (or  one  iudcfioitely) 
did  not  reUrain. — The  participles  may  agree  grammatically  either  with  the 
rod  or  with  the  king  who  wields  it.  Junius  and  Tremellius  suppose  the 
punishment  of  the  Babylonians  to  be  mentioned  in  both  clauses.  ''  As  for 
him  who  smote  the  nations  in  wrath,  his  stroke  shall  not  be  removed — ^he 
that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger  is  persecuted,  and  cannot  hinder  it.'*  The 
English  Version,  Lowth,  Barnes,  and  others,  apply  the  last  clause  only  to 
the  punishment ;  but  the  great  majority  both  of  the  oldest  and  the  latest 
writers  make  the  whole  descriptive  of  the  Babylonian  tyranny.  Kimchi, 
Calvin,  and  Yatablus  read  the  last  clause  thus — (if  any  one  was)  perse- 
cuted, he  did  not  hinder  it.  Dathe  reads  n^")23  as  an  active  participle 
(^^r^P),  and  this  reading  seems  to  be  likewise  supposed  in  the  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Latin  versions.  Some  make  H???  a  verbal  noun,  meaning 
persecution,  though  the  passive  form  is  singular,  and  scarcely  accounted  for 
oy  Henderson's  suggestion,  that  it  means  persecution  as  experienced  rather 
than  as  practised.  AH  the  recent  German  writers  have  adopted  Doederlein's 
proposal  to  amend  the  text,  by  changing  ^T^  into  miD^  a  construct  form 
like  ri3D,  and  derived,  like  it,  from  the  immediately  preceding  verb.  Striking 
a  stroke  without  cessation,  swaying  a  sway  without  restraint,  will  then  cor- 
respond exactly,  as  also  the  remaining  phrases,  peoples  and  nations,  wrath 
and  anger.  Of  all  the  emendations  founded  on  the  principle  of  parallelism, 
there  is  none  more  natural  or  plausible  than  this,  Uie  rather  as  the  letters 
interchanged  are  much  alike,  especially  in  some  kinds  of  Hebrew  writing, 
and  as  the  sense  is  very  little  affected  by  a  change  of  persecution  into  domi- 
nation, Henderson,  however,  though  he  admits  the  plausibility,  denies 
the  necessity  of  this  emendation.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  a  general 
application  of  this  principle  of  criticism  would  make  extensive  changes 
in  the  text.  For  although  there  may  be  no  case  quite  so  strong  as  this, 
there  are  doubtless  many  where  a  slight  change  would  produce  entire 
uniformity.  And  yet  the  point  in  which  the  parallelism  fails  may  sometimes 
be  the  very  one  designed  to  be  the  salient  or  emphatic  point  of  the  whole 
sentence.  Such  emendations  should  be  therefore  viewed  with  caution  and 
suspicion,  unless  founded  on  external  evidence,  or  but  slightly  affecting  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  as  in  the  case  before  us.  Umbreit,  who  adopts 
Doederlein's  suggestion,  gives  to  *^'^'^  and  T\inio  trhat  is  supposed  to  be 
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their  primary  sense,  that  of  treading  or  trampling  under  foot. — Coccexos, 

who  applies  this  to  the  tyranny  of  Antichrist,  explains  n^  ^VP^  as  a  com- 

poxmd  nonn  (like  (T^/,  chap.  x.  15),  meamng  non-apoUagy,  and  haying 
reference  to  the  persecution  of  tme  Christians  on  the  &lse  pretence  of 
heresy,  schism,  6r  apostasy.  By  the  side  of  this  may  be  placed  AbarbeneFs 
interpretation  of  the  whole  verse  as  relating  to  God  himself. 

1,  At  rest,  quiet,  is  the  whole  earth*  They  hurst  forth  into  sivging  (or 
a  shout  of  joy).  Jarchi  seems  to  make  the  first  clause  the  words  of  the 
song  or  shout  mentioned  in  the  second.  There  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  clauses,  as  the  first  is  not  descriptive  of  silence,  but  of  tranquillity  and 
rest.  The  land  had  rest  is  a  phrase  employed  in  the  book  of  Judges  {e^g, 
chap.  T.  81)  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  country  after  a  great  national 
deliverance. — There  is  no  need  of  supposing  an  ellipsis  of  nj^p^  to  agree 
with  the  plural  '^riy|p,  as  Henderson  does,  since  it  may  just  as  well  be  con- 
strued with  ^^|t^  as  a  collective,  or  indefinitely,  they  (i.e.  men  in  general) 
break  forth  into  singing.  Ewald,  who  gives  the  whole  of  this  ^^9  in  a 
species  of  blank  verse,  is  particularly  happy  in  his  version  of  this  sentence. 
(iV«n  rttfit,  nun  rastet  die  game  Erde,  man  hricht  in  Juhd  aus.)  The  verb 
to  hurst  is  peculiarly  descriptive  of  an  ebullition  of  joy  long  suppressed  or 
suddenly  succeeding  grief.  Rosenmiiller  quotes  a  fine  parallel  from  Terence. 
Jamne  erumpere  hoc  licet  mihi  gaudium  f  The  Hebrew  phrase  is  beauti- 
fully rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  jSo^  /tfr*  t\i^9ocvvr,;.  It  is  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  the  worth  of  certain  arguments,  that  while  Gesenius  makes  the 
use  of  this  phrase  a  proof  that  this  prediction  was  not  ^vritten  by  Isaiah, 
Henderson  with  equal  right  adduces  it  to  prove  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  later  chapters,  in  which  the  same  expression  frequently  occurs. 

8.  Not  only  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  take  part  in  this  triumphant 
song  or  shout,  but  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Also  (or  even)  the  cypresses 
rejoice  with  respect  to  thee — the  cedars  of  Lehanon  (saying)  noio  that  thou 
art  fallen  (literally  lain  down),  the  feller  (or  woodman,  literally  the  ciUter) 
shall  not  come  up  against  us.  Now  that  we  are  safe  from  thee,  we  fear  no 
other  enemy.  The  ^"O  has  been  variously  explained  to  be  the  fir,  the  ash, 
and  the  pine ;  but  the  latest  authorities  decide  that  it  denotes  a  species  of 
cypress.  According  to  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Antilibanus  is  clothed  with  firs, 
as  Libanus  or  Lebanon  proper  is  with  cedars,  and  both  are  here  introduced 
as  joining  in  the  general  triumph.  Yitringa  makes  ^3v{  a  noun  with  a 
sufiz,  meamng  our  leaves  or  our  tops  (cacumina  nostra).  Among  other 
reasons,  he  alleges  that  n?3  is  not  construed  with  ^S  elsewhere.    But  the 

accents  might  have  taught  him  that  ^^^^  is  dependent  on  ^^S^,  and  that 
rt!Pn  is  to  be  construed  as  a  noun.  Forerius  reads  on  us,  and  supposes  an 
allusion  to  the  climbing  of  the  tree  by  the  woodman,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
upper  branches.  Knobel  refers  the  words  in  the  same  sense  to  the  &lling 
of  the  stroke  upon  the  trees.  It  is  much  more  natural,  however,  to  regard 
the  words  as  meaning  simply  to  us,  or  more  emphatically  against  us.  The 
preposition  in  ^?,  here  as  elsewhere,  strictly  denotes  general  relation,  as  to, 
with  respect  to.  The  specific  sense  of  over  or  against,  in  all  the  cases  which 
Gesenius  cites,  is  gathered  from  the  context.  Instead  of  liest,  Pagninus 
has  steepest,  which  might  be  metaphorically  applied  to  death,  but  is  not 
really  the  meaning  of  the  word,  which  denotes  a  sleeping  posture,  but  not 
sleep  itself.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  figures  in  this  verse,  there  are  three 
distmct  opinions.  The  first  is,  that  the  trees  are  emblems  of  kings  and  other 
great  men.    This  is  the  explanation  given  in  the  Targum,  and  by  Cocceius, 
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Vitringa,  and  other  interpreters  of  that  school.    The  second  opinion  ia,  thai 
the  trees,  as  such,  are  mtroduced  rejoicing  that  they  shall  no  more  be  cut 
down  to  open  roads,  or  to  snpplj  materials  for  barricades  or  forts,  or  for 
luxurious  buildings.    This  prosaic  exposition,  proposed  by  Aben  Ezra,  and 
approved  by  Grotiug,  is  a  favourite  with  some  of  the  writers  at  the  present 
day  who  clamour  loudest  about  Hebrew  poetry,  and  insist  most  rigorously 
on  the  application  of  the  so-called  laws  of  versification.    The  third  opiniou 
and  the  only  one  that  seems  consistent  with  a  pure  taste,  is  the  one  pro! 
posed  by  Calvin,  who  supposes  this  to  be  merely  a  part  of  one  great  picture' 
representing  universal  nature  as  rejoicing.     The  symbolical  and  mechanicai 
interpretations  are  as  much  out  of  place  here  as  they  would  be  in  a  thoag^Qd 
splendid  passages  of  classical  and  modem  poetry,  where  no  one  yet  has  ever 
dreamed  of  applying  them.     Both  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  sacred  books 
inanimate  nature  is  personified,  and  spaaks  herself,  instead  of  being  merely 
spoken  of. 

Ipsi  lictitia  voces  ad  sidcra  joctant 

lutonsi  roontes ;  ipsae  jam  carmina  nipes, 

Ipsa  sonant  arbusta. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  n.?y!  as  a  preterite  {avlSri),  which  is  followed  by 
all  the  early  writers,  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  in  violation  of  the  usus 
loquendtf  bat  also  objectionable  on  the  ground  that  it  implies  too  long  an 
interval  between  the  utterance  of  the  words  and  the  catastrophe  which  cdled 
them  forth.  The  trees  are  not  to  be  considered  as  historically  stating  what 
has  happened  or  not  happened  since  a  certain  time,  but  as  expressing,  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  tyrant's  downfall,  or  at  least  soon  after  it,  a  confi- 
dent assurance  of  their  future  safety.  In  such  a  connection  txp  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  English  now  that.  The  present  form  given  to  both  verbs 
(now  that  thou  liest,  no  one  comes,  &c.)  by  Luther  and  most  of  the  later 
Germans,  approaches  nearer  to  the  true  construction,  but  is  neither  so 
exact  nor  so  poetical  as  the  literal  translation  of  the  future  given  by  Rosen- 
miiller  and  Ewald,  and  before  them  by  the  Yulgate  (non  ascendet  qui 
succidat  nos).  It  is  characteristic  of  Cocceius  ani  his  whole  scheme,  that 
he  makes  the  firs  and  cedars  mean  not  only  great  men  in  general,  but 
ecclesiastical  rulers  in  particular,  and,  in  his  exposition  of  the  verse,  refers 
expressly  to  the  English  bishops  who  became  reformers,  and  to  the  case 
of  the  Venetians  when  subjected  to  a  papal  interdict  in  1606.  Such  ex- 
positions have  been  well  described  by  Stuart  (Apocal.  ii.  p.  147)  as 
attempts  to  convert  prophecy  into  a  syllabus  of  civil  and  church  history. 

9.  The  bold  personification  is  now  extended  from  the  earth  and  its  forests 
to  the  invisible  or  lower  world,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  represented  as 
aroused  at  the  approach  of  the  new  victim  and  as  coming  forth  to  meet 
him.  Sell  from  beneath  is  moved  (or  in  commotion)  for  thee  («.  e.  on 
account  of  thee)  to  meet  i}iee  (at)  4hy  coming;  it  rouses  for  thee  the  giants 
(the  gigantic  shades  or  spectres),  all  the  chief  ones  (literally,  he-goats)  of 
the  earth  ;  it  raUesfrom  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations, — ^  ^V 
has  abready  been  explained  (vide  supra,  chap.  v.  14)  as  meaning  first  a 
grave  or  individual  sepulchre,  and  then  the  grave  as  a  general  receptacle,  in- 
discriminately occupied  by  all  the  dead  without  respect  to  charactes,  as 
when  we  say,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  evil  and  the  good,  lie  together  in 
the  grave,  not  in  a  single  tomb,  which  would  be  false,  but  under  growui  and 
in  a  common  state  of  death  and  burial.  The  English  word  hell,  though 
now  appropriated  to  the  condition  or  the  place  of  future  torments,  corres- 
ponds, in  etymology  and  early  usage,  to  the  Hebrew  word  in  question. 
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Gesenins  derives  it,  with  the  German  ffolle,  from  Eolde  hollow,  bat  the 
English  etymologists  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  helan^  to  cover,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  ideas  of  a  hollow  and  a  covered  place  being  equally 
appropriate.  The  modem  English  versions  have  discarded  the  word  hell 
as  an  equivocal  expression,  requiring  explanation  in  urder  to  be  rightly 
understood.  Bat  as  the  Hebrew  word  Sheol,  retained  by  Henderson,  and 
the  Greek  word  Hade-u  introduced  by  Lowth  and  Barnes,  require  explanation 
also,  the  strong  and  homely  Saxon  form  will  be  preferred  by  every  unsophis- 
ticated taste,  not  only  to  these  Greek  and  Hebrew  names,  but  also  to  the 
periphrases  of  Gesenius  (Schattenreich),  and  Hendewerk  (Todtenreich),  and 
even  to  the  simpler  and  more  poetical  expression  (Untcrwelt),  employeid  by 
Hitzig  and  De  AVcttc.  Ewald  and  Umbreit  have  the  good  taste  to  restore 
the  old  word  Uolle  in  their  versions. — Two  expressions  have  been  faithfully 
transcribed  by  interpreters  from  one  another,  in  relation  to  this  passage, 
with  a  very  equivocal  eifect  upon  its  exposition.  The  one  is  that  it  is  full 
of  biting  sarcasm,  an  unfortunate  suggestion  of  Calvin's,  which  puts  the 
reader  on  tlie  scent  for  irony  and  even  wit,  instead  of  opening  his  mind  to 
impressions  of  sublimity  and  tragic  grandeur.  The  other,  for  which  Calvin 
is  in  no  degree  responsible,  is  that  we  have  before  us  not  a  mere  prosopo- 
poeia or  poetical  creation  of  the  highest  order,  but  a  chapter  from  the 
popular  belief  of  the  Jews,  as  to  the  locality,  contents,  and  transactions  of 
the  unseen  world.  Thus  Gesenius,  in  his  lexicon  and  commentary,  gives  a 
minute  topographical  description  of  Sheol,  as  the  Hebrews  believed  it  to 
exist.  AVith  equal  truth  a  diligent  compiler  might  construct  a  map  of  hell, 
as  conceived  of  by  the  English  Paritaus,  from  the  descriptive  portions  of  the 
Paradise  Lost.  The  infidel  interpreters  of  Germany  regard  the  Scriptural 
and  classical  mythology  precisely  in  the  same  light.  But  when  Christian 
writers  copy  their  expressions  or  ideas,  they  should  take  pains  to  explain 
whether  the  popular  belief,  of  which  they  speak,  was  true  or  false,  and  if 
fiedse,  how  it  could  be  countenanced  and  sanctioned  by  inspired  writers. 
This  kind  of  exposition  is  moreover  chargeable  with  a  rhetorical  incongruity 
in  lauding  the  creative  genius  of  the  poet,  and  yet  making  all  his  grand 
creations  commonplace  articles  of  popular  belief.  The  true  view  of  the 
matter,  as  determined  both  by  piety  and  taste,  appears  to  be,  that  the 
passage  now  before  us  comprehends  two  elements,  and  only  two,  religious 
verities  or  certain  facts,  and  poetical  embellishments.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  these  ;  but  it  is  only  between  these  that  we 
are  able  or  have  any  occasion  to  distinguish.  The  admission  of  a  tertium 
quid,  in  the  shape  of  superstitious  fables,  is  as  false  in  rhetoric  as  in  theology. 
— Gesenius,  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his  lexicon,  and  in  his  commentary  on 
Isaiah,  derives  D^KD*i  from  nsn  to  be  weak,  and  makes  it  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  manes,  shades,  or  phantoms  of  the  unseen  world.  In  the  last 
edition  of  his  lexicon,  he  derives  it  from  KQ"^,  to  be  still  or  quiet,  a  suppo- 
sititious meaning  founded  on  an  Arabic  analogy.  By  this  new  derivation  he 
destroys  the  force  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  expression  in  the  next 
verse, ''  Thou  art  become  weak  (n^7n)  as  we,"  to  which  it  may  also  be 
objected  that  if  the  author  designed  any  such  allusion  he  would  probably 
have  used  the  word  n^SI  from  T\Sn,  The  ancient  versions  and  all  the  early 
writers  understand  it  to  mean  giants^  to  avoid  which  Gesenius  makes  D^KSI 
*n  the  prose  books  a  mere  proper  name  derived  from  KDl  or  n&l,  their  an- 
estor.  But  this  last  always  has  the  article,  and  no  exegetical  tradition  is 
lore  uniform  than  that  which  gives  to  Rephatm  the  sense  of  giants.  Its 
pplication  to  the  dead  admits  of  several  explanations,  equally  plausible 
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with  that  of  Gesenias,  and  entitled  to  the  preference  according  to  the 
modem  laws  of  lexicography,  because  instead  of  mnltipljing  they  reduce 
the  nomber  of  distinct  signitications.     Thas  the  shades  or  spectres  of  the 
dead  might  naturally  be  conceived  as  actually  larger  than  the  liviog  man, 
since  that  which  is  shadowy  and  indistinct  is  commonly  exaggerated  by  the 
fancy.     Or  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  Canaanitish  giants  who  were 
exterminated  by  divine  command  and  might  well  be  chosen  to  represent  the 
whole  class  of  departed  sinners.     Or  in  this  particular  case,  we  may  sup- 
pose the  kings  and  great  ones  of  the  earth  to  be  distiuguished  from  the 
vulgar  dead,  as  giants  or  gigantic  forms.     Either  of  these  hypotheses  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  of  finding  a  new  root  for  a  common  word,  or  of  denying 
its  plain  usage  elsewhere.     As  to  mere  poetical  effect,  so  often  made  a  test 
of  ti-uth,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  description  of  the  dead  as 
useak  or  quiei  ones,  and  the  sublime  conception  of  gigantic  shades  or  phan- 
toms.— Aben  Ezra  and  Ivimchi  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  ^^^y^,  in  this 
one  verse,  is  construed  both  with  a  masculine  and  feminine  verb.     Hitzig 
explains  this  on  the  ground  that  in  the  first  clause  Sheol  is  passive,  in  the 
second  active  ;  Maurer,  with  more  success,  upon  the  ground  that  the  nearest 
verb  takes  the  feminine  or  proper  gender  of  the  noun,  while  the  more  remote 
one,  by  a  common  licence,  retains  the  masculine  or  radical  form,  as  in  chap, 
xxxiii.  9.     (See  Gesenius,  §  141,  Bern.  1).     Another  method  of  removing 
the  anomaly  is  afibrded  by  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  J.  D,  Michaelis,  who 
detiiches  1^^^  from  what  precedes,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  verb 
*tniy.     Till/  coming  rouses  the  gujaniic  shades.     This  is  also  recommended 
by  its  doing  away  with  the  somewhat  harsh  construction  of  I^U  adverbially 
after  'nxip?.      There  is  nothing  indeed  to  hinder  the  adoption  of  this 
simple  change,  but  the  general  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  Masoretic  in- 
terpunction  wherever  it  is  possible.     Some  of  the  older  writers  refer  ^^"W  to 
the  King  of  Hell,  the  objection  to  which  is  not  its  inconsistency  with  Hebrew 
mi/tliologyy  but  its  beins^  wholly  arbitrary. — Because  nnnp  is  sometimes 
simply  equivalent  to  nnri,  Gesenius  here  prefers  this  secondary  and  diluted 
meaning  to  the  one  which  he  himself  gives  as  the  primary  and  proper  one, 
and  which  is  really  demanded  by  the  figure  of  hell's  being  roused  and  coming 
forth  (or  as  it  were,  coming  up)  to  meet  him.     The  appropriateness  of  the 
strict  sense  here  is  recognized  by  Elnobel,  who  renders  it  **  von  unien  her, 
namlich  entgegen  dem  von  oben  kommmenden  Chaldaer-konige." — Kings 
are  poetically  called  Qniny  as  the  leaders  of  the  flocks.     J.  D.  MichaeHs 
adopts  another  reading,  on  the  ground  that  his  readers  might  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  he-goats  rising  from  their  thrones.     But  as  this  combination 
is  at  variance  with  the  accents,  the  laugh  might  have  been  at  the  transla- 
tor's own  expense.     Hitzig  indeed  proposes  to  change  the  interpunction, 
but  he  trazislates  QHiny  the  mighty  ones  (Machtigen). — According  to 
Clericus,  the  dead  kings  are  here  represented  as  arising  from  their  ordinary 
state  of  profound  repose  upon  their  subterranean  thrones,  a  supposition  not 
required  by  the  terms  of  the  description,  though  it  adds  to  its  poetical 
efiect.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  opinion,  that  the  kings  here  meant 
are  specifically  those  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  had  conquered  or  oppressed. 
Kimchi  seems  to  think  that  they  are  first  represented  as  alarmed  at  the  ap- 
proach of  their  old  enemy,  but  afterwards  surprised  to  find  him  like  them- 
selves.    nTJ*l,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  fear,  but  denotes  agita- 
tion or  excitement  from  whatever  cause.     Cocceius  of  course  finds  a  reference 
in  this  clause  to  the  history  of  the  Reformation. 

10.  All  of  them  sJiall  answer  and  say  to  tliee — thou  also  art  made  weak 
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<u  vse^to  tM  art  likened  I  Calvin  persists  in  saying  haec  eunt  ludtbria,  and 
his  snccessors  go  beyond  him  in  discoyering  serere  taunts,  bitter  irony,  and 
biting  sarcasm,  in  this  natural  expression  of  surprise  that  one  so  far  supe- 
rior to  themselves  should  now  be  a  partaker  of  their  weakness  and  disgrace* 
The  idiomatic  use  of  answer,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  Greek,  in  reference 
OTen  to  the  person  speaking  first,  is  so  familiar  that  there  can  be  no  ueed 
of  diluting  it  to  say  with  Calvin  (loquentur),  or  transforming  it  into  accost 
with  Lowth  and  Barnes,  or  commence  with  Henderson  and  the  modem 
Germans.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  with  (Ecolampadius,  that  they 
answer  his  thoughts  and  expectations  of  welcome  with  a  taunting  speech. 
Luther  seems  to  adopt  the  old  interpretations  of  responsive  or  alternate 
speech  (um  einander  reden).  Gesenius  makes  answer  a  secondary  sense, 
but  a  different  deduction  is  proposed  by  Winer,  who  makes  reference  to 
another  person  an  essential  part  of  the  meaning.  Pagninus  translates  it 
here  voci/erahuntur. — ^The  interrogative  form  given  to  the  last  clause  by 
Calvin  and  all  the  English  versions  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  much  less  ex- 
pressive  than  the  simple  assertion  or  exclamation  preferred  by  the  oldest 
and  latest  writers.  Augnsti  supposes  the  words  of  the  Q*i<d  to  extend 
through  ver.  11,  BosenmUller  through  ver.  18,  and  some  have  even  carried 
it  through  ver.  20 ;  but  Yitringa,  Lowth,  Gesenius,  and  the  later  writers, 
more  correctly  restrict  it  to  the  verse  before  us,  partly  because  such  brevity 
is  natural  and  appropriate  to  the  case  supposed,  partly  because  the  termina- 
tion is  otherwise  not  easily  defined.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable,  however, 
that  in  such  a  piece  of  composition,  the  words  of  the  chief  speaker  and  of 
others  whom  he  introduces,  might  insensibly  run  into  one  another  \\ithout 
altering  the  sense. — As  ^t:'C^  does  not  elsewhere  take  ^^  after  it,  ICnobel 
supposes  a  constructio  praegnans  (Gesen.  §  188),  **  thou  art  made  like  and 
actually  brought  to  us,**  but  this  supposition  is  entirely  gratuitous. 

11.  Doum  to  the  grave  is  Irovght  thy  pride  (or  pomp) — the  music  of  thy 
harps — under  thee  is  spread  the  worm — thy  covering  is  vermin.  That  /WC?  is 
here  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  grave,  is  clear  from  the  second  clause. 
pKJ,  like  the  English  pride,  may  either  signify  an  affection  of  the  mind  or 
its  external  object.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  Dv23  are  of  no  exegetical 
importance  here,  as  the  word  is  evidently  put  for  musical  instruments  or 
music  in  general,  and  this  for  mirth  and  revelry.  (  Vide  supra,  chap.  v.  12). 
Both  the  nouns  in  the  last  clause  are  feminine,  while  the  verb  and  participle 
are  both  masculine.  This  has  led  the  latest  writers  to  explain  T^^^  as  a 
noun.  Lowth  reads  1D3D  in  the  singular,  on  the  .authority  of  several 
manuscripts,  versions,  and  editions.  According  to  Gesenius  and  the  later 
Germans,  I^DSD  is  itself  a  singular  form  peculiar  to  the  derivatives  of  ff^ 
roots.  (See  his  Heb.  Gr.  §  90).  But  even  if  it  be  a  plural,  coverings  may 
as  well  be  said  as  clothes.  Luther  V^^  also  a  noun  meaning  bed»  De  Wette 
makes  it  an  impersonal  verb ;  a  bed  is  made  under  thee  with  vermin 
(gebettet  ist  unter  dir  mit  Gewiirm).  Gesenius  treats  it  as  a  mere  anomaly 
or  idiomatic  licence  of  construction.  (See  his  Heb.  Gr.  §  144,  a).  Kimchi*s 
explanation  is  that  collective  nouns  admit  both  of  a  masculine  and  feminine 
construction.  Junius  and  others  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of 
embalming ;  but  the  words  seem  naturally  only  to  suggest  the  common 
end  of  all  mankind,  even  the  greatest  not  excepted.  The  imagery  of  the 
clause  is  vividly  exhibited  in  Gill*s  homely  paraphrase — **  nothing  but 
worms  over  him  and  worms  under  him,  worms  his  bed  and  worms  his  bed- 
clothes"—or  as  Ewald  expresses  it,  with  a  curious  allusion  to  the  domestic 
nsages  of  Germany,  "  worms,  instead  of  silk,  becoming  his  under  and  his 
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W  "—The  expresmon  is  not  strengihened  bat  weakened  by  Lowtli's 
{^rrosoiiiona,  wbicb  are  besides  entirely  arbitrary.  ^  the  Hebrew  laa- 
gnage  has  a  form  to  express  interrogation,  it  is  not  to  be  asanmed  in  the 
absence  of  this  form  without  necessity. 

12.  Rovf  art  thou  faUen  from  heaven,  Lucifer,  sen  of  U^  mxrming-^ 
felled  to  the  ground,   thou  that  didst  lord  it  over  tli^  nations.     In  the  two 
other  places  Tvhere  ^^!*U  occurs  (Ezek.  xxi.  17,  xi.  2),  it  is  an  imperative 
signifving  hoirl.     This  sense  is  also  put  upon  it    hero  by  the  Peshito, 
Aquili,  Jerome  in  his  commentar}-,  and  J.  D.  Michaelis.     **  Howl,  son  of 
the  morning,  for  thy  faU.''     Von  "CoUn  makes  the   clause  a  parenthetical 
apostrophe — *«How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  0  king — howl,  son  of  the 
morning,  for  his  fall !  "     The  first  construction  mentioned  was  origlnaUy 
given  by  Rosenmiiller  and  Gesenius,  both  of  whom  afterwards  adopted 
another,  found  in  all  the  ancient  versions  but  the  Syriac,  in  all  the  leading 
Rabbins,  and  in  most  of  the  early  Christian  writers.     This  interpreta- 
tion makes  the  word  a  derivative  of  77.n  to  shine,  denoting  bright  otte, 
or  more  specifically  bright  »tor,  or  according  to  the  ancients  more  speci- 
fically still  the  morning  star  or  harbinger  of  daylight,  called  m  Greek 
i«crcp(5^o;  and   in  Latin  lucifer.     The  same  derivation  and    interpretation 
is  adopted  by  the  latest  German  writers,  except  that  they  read  7Tn»  ,  jto  avoid 
the  objection,  that  there  is  no  such  form  of  Hebrew  nouns  as^^n,  and 
that  where  this  form  does  occur,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  confessedly  a  verb. 
TertuUian  and  other  fathers,  Gregory  the  Great,  and  the  scholastic  com- 
mentators,  regarding  Luke  x.  18  as  an  explanation  of  this  verse,  apply  it 
to  the  fall  of  Satan,  from  which  has  arisen  the  popular  perversion  of  the 
beautiful  name  Lucifer  to  signify  the  DevU.     Erroneous  as  this  exposition 
is  it  scarcely  deserves  the  severe  reprehension  which  some  later  commen- 
tators rive  it  who  receive  with  great  indulgence  exegetical  hypotheses  much 
more  absurd.    In  the  last  clause  Knobel  makes  the  Prophet  represent  the 
morning  star  as  cut  out  from  the  soUd  vault  of  heaven,  a  convincing  proof, 
of  course  that  the  sacred  writers  entertained  absurd  ideas  of  the  heavenly 
bodies     'aU  other  writers  seem  agreed  that  in  the  last  clause  the  figure  of 
a  nrostrate  tree  succeeds  that  of  a  fallen  star.     Clericus,  Vitringa,  and 
several  other  Latin  writers,  introduce  another  verb  between  njn«  and 
ynaO  (excisus  dejectus  in  terram),  on  the  ground  that  these  do  not  cohere. 
In  our  idiom,  however,  there  is  no  need  of  supplying  any  thing,  to  fell  or 
cut  down  to  the  ground  being  equally  good  Hebrew  and  EngUsh.     Junius 
and  TremeUias  give  to  B^."^n  a  passive  or  neuter  sense,  as  m  Job  xiv.  10, 
and  make  the  clause  comparative— weakened  above  (».  e.  more  than)  the 
nations.     It  is  commonly  explained,  however,  as  a  description  of  the 
Babylonian  tyranny.     Hit2ag  and  Hendewerk  understand  the  image  to  be 
that  of  a  tree  overspreading  other  nations,  as  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  6,  17.     Gese- 
tiins  and  Umbreit,  with  the  older  writers,  give  B^n  the  sense  of  weakemng, 
Sbduing,  or  discomfiting,  as  in  Exod.  xvii.  13.     The  »  is  then  a  mere 
connecUve  like  the  English  preposition  m  the  phrase  to  triumph  over  or  to 
lord  it  over     Cocceius  regards  it  as  an  elhptical  expression  for  7y  t^n— 
oDoressins 'those  who  were  over  the  nations-and  appUes  it  to  the  tyranny  of 
ffpapal  see  over  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  after  specifying  some  of  which 
he  adds  with  great  naivetS,  longum  esset  in  omnia  ire.     Vitrmga  adopts  the 
same  construction  of  ^V  K^n,  but  applies  the  verse  to  the  Hteral  king  of  Baby- 
Inn      J   H.  Michaelis  takes  l^^'^in  as  a  noun  (debilitator),  which  removes 
Sie'difficulty  as  to  the  construction.  The  Peshito  and  J.  D.  Michaehs  gives 
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to  Wn  the  nnaathorised  sense  of  despising,  looking  down  npon.  Calvin 
adopts  on  ancient  Jewish  opinion  that  it  means  easting  lot$  upon  the  nations^ 
as  to  the  time  or  order  of  attack,  or  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  cooqaered. 

18.  His  fall  is  aggravated  by  the  impions  extravagance  of  his  preten- 
sions. And  (yet)  thou  hadst  said  in  thy  heart  (or  to  thyself) — tlie  heavefu 
will  I  Mount  (or  scale) — alx)ve  tfie  stars  of  God  mil  I  raise  my  throne — and 
I  xcill  sit  in  the  mount  of  meeting  (or  assetnUy) — in  the  sides  of  the  north. 
It  is  universally  agreed  that  he  is  here  described  as  aiming  at  eqnality  with 
God  himself.  Grotias  understands  by  heaven  the  hmd  of  Jadab,  and  by 
stars  the  doctors  of  the  law.  Yitringa  explains  Jiearen  to  be  the  sanctuary, 
and  stars  the  priests.  Coccolus  applies  the  whole  verse  to  the  usurpations 
of  the  Roman  See.  But  most  interpreters  receive  the  first  clause  in  its 
natural  meaniog.  As  to  the  other,  there  are  two  distinct  interpretations, 
one  held  by  the  early  writers,  the  other  by  the  modern  smce  John  David 
Michaelis.  According  to  the  first,  "^JT^O^n  is  analogous  to  nKiO"?p8<,  and 
denotes  the  mountain  where  God  agreed  to  meet  the  people,  to  commune 
with  them,  and  to  make  himself  known  to  them  (Exod.  xxv.  22,  xxix.  42, 43). 
Calvin  indeed  gives  to  ^V.^^  the  sense  of  testimony  or  covenant,  but  does 
not  differ  from  the  rest  as  to  the  application  of  the  phrase.  All  the  inter- 
preters, who  are  now  referred  to,  understand  by  ^jponn  mount  Ziou  or 
mount  Moriah.  Those  who  adopt  the  former  explanation  are  under  the 
necessity  of  explaining  sides  of  tlie  north  by  the  assumption  that  Zion  lay 
upon  the  north  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  expressly  taught  by  KimcM 
(DiDn-  \\V^b  }yb  O),  Grotius,  Junius,  Clericus,  and  Lightfoot.  Others, 
admitting  the  notorious  fact  that  Zion  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
suppose  the  mountain  meant  to  be  Moriah,  lying  on  the  north  side  of 
Zion.  So  Cocceius,  Yitringa,  Gataker,  and  others.  On  the  same  hypo- 
thesis, both  Zion  and  Moriah  might  have  been  included,  one  as  the  mount 
of  congregation  and  the  other  as  the  sides  of  the  north,  in  reference  to  the 
tabernacle  and  temple,  as  the  places  where  God's  presence  was  successively 
revealed.  According  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  it  describes  the  king  of 
Babylon  as  insulting  God  by  threatening  to  erect  his  throne  upon  those 
consecrated  hills,  or  even  affecting  to  be  God,  like  antichrist,  of  whom 
Paul  says,  with  obvious  allusion  to  this  passage,  that  he  ''  opposeth  and 
exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped,  so 
that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that  he  is 
God"  (2  Thess.  ii.  4).  To  this  interpretation  three  objections  hare  been 
urged.  1.  The  first  is  that  it  involves  an  anticlimax  unworthy  of  Isaiah. 
Afler  threatening  to  ascend  the  heavens  and  surmount  the  stars,  some- 
thing equally  or  still  more  aspiring  might  have  been  expected;  but 
instead  of  this,  he  simply  adds,  I  will  sit  upon  mount  Zion  and  mount 
Moriah  north  of  it.  This  by  itself  can  have  little  weight,  partly  because 
it  is  a  mere  rhetorical  objection,  partly  because  it  supposes  Zion  and 
Moriah  to  be  mentioned  as  mere  hills,  whereas  they  are  referred  to  aa 
the  residence  of  God,  and  by  his  presence  invested  with  a  dignity 
equal  at  least  to  that  of  clouds  and  stars.  2.  But  in  the  next  place  it 
is  urged  that  although  this  allusion  to  the  sacred  mountains  of  Jerusalem 
would  be  perfectly  appropriate  if  uttered  by  a  Jew^  it  is  wholly  mis- 
placed in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen,  the  rather  as  Isaiah  makes  the  heathen 
speak  elsewhere  in  accordance  with  their  own  superstitions,  and  not  in  the 
language  of  the  true  religion.  (See  chap.  x.  10  ;  xxxri.  18, 19 ;  xxxvii.  12). 
In  weighing  this  objection,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  tiie  facts,  that 
the  writer  is  himself  a  Hebrew,  writing  for  the  use  of  Hebrew  readers,  and 
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that  the  conqaeror,  in  uttering  such  a  threat,  would  of  course  have  referonce 
to  the  belief  of  the  conquered,  and  might  therefore  naturally  threaten  to  nVal 
or  excel  their  God  upon  his  chosen  ground.     8.  The  third  objection  is  that 
the  failure  of  these  impious  hopes  is  obnously  implied,  whereas  the  tlireat- 
ening  to  take  possession  of  mount  Zion  and  Moriah  was  abundantly  ful- 
filled before  the  time  at  which  we  must  suppose  this  song  of  triumph  to 
be  uttered.     This  is  true,  so  far  as  the  mcro  possession  of  the  ground  is 
concerned,  but  not  true  as  to  the  equality  with  God  which  tbe  conqueror 
expected  to  derive  from  it,  as  the  first  clause  clearly  shews.     He  had  said, 
I  will  sit  upon  the  sacred  hills,  and  thereby  be  the'  equal  of  Jehovah ;  but 
instead  of  this  he  is  brought  down  to  the  grave.     Whether  the  weight  of 
argument  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  old  interpretation  or  against  it,  that 
of  authority  is  now  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  now  one.     This,  as  originally 
stated  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  makes  the  Babylonian  speak  the  language  of  a 
heathen,  and  with  reference  to  the  old  and  wide- spread  oriental  notion  of  a 
very  high  mountain  in  the  extreme  north,  where  the  gods  were  believed  to 
reside,  as  in  the  Greek  Olympus.    This  is  the  Meru  of  the  Hindoo  mythology, 
and  the  Elborz  or  Elborj  of  the  old  Zend  books.     The  details  of  this  belief 
are  given  by  Gesenius  in  the  first  appendix  to  his  Commentary.     According 
to  J.  D.  Michaelis,  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  this  figment  in  the  mention 
of  the  stars,  which  were  supposed  to  rest  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
The  moaning  of  the  clause,  as  thus  explained,  is,  "  I  will  take  my  seat  among 
or  above  the  gods  upon  their  holy  mountain."     This  interpretation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  obscurely  hinted  in  the  Septuagint  Version  {h  Isu  u-vJ/jjXu),  !«:/  r<i 
lifi  ra  u-^riXa  to,  cji;  /3o5jay)  and  in  the  similar  terms  of  the  Peshito.    Theo- 
doret  remarks  upon  the  vei*se,  that  the  highest  mountains  upon  earth  are 
said  to  be  those  separating  Media  and  Asspia,  meaning  the  highest  summits 
of  the  Caucasus.     The  Targum  also,  though  it  renders  '^V^^'^'?  mountain 
of  the  covenantf  translates  the  last  words  J^^ISV  ^a*D  extremities  of  the  north. 
As  the  mythological  allusion  is  in  this  case  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  heathen, 
there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  it  as  in  other  cases  where  it  seems  to  be 
recognised  and  sanctioned  by  the  writer.     It  may  be  made  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  difficulty  of  an  anticlimax  is  not  as  real  here  as  in  the 
other  case.     How  is  the  oriental  Olympus  any  more  in  keeping  wi:h  the 
skies  and  stars,  than  Zion  and  Moriah,  considered  as  the  dwelling  of  Jeho- 
vah ?    It  may  also  be  objected  that  the  usual  meaning  of  ^yitd  is  here 
departed  from,  and  that,  according  to  Gesenius's  own  shewing  the  sacred 
mountain  of  the  Zend  and  Hindoo  books  is  not  in  the  extreme  north,  but 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.    It  might  even  be  doubted  whether  p&V 
^T\^'V  means  the  extreme  north  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  analogous  expres- 
sion in  ver.  13,  which  will  be  explained  below.     Notwithstanding  these 
objections,  all  the  recent  writers  have  adopted  this  hypothesis,  including 
Hengstenberg,  who  gives  the  same  sense  to  pSV  ^n3T  iu  his  commentary 
on  Ps.  xlviii.  8.     Ewald  translates  ^^ItDnn  the  mountain  of  all  the  gods 
(im  Berge  aller  Gotter).     The  general  meaning  of  the  verse  is  of  course  the 
same  on  either  hypothesis.    It  is  characteristic  of  Knobers  eagerness  to 
convict  the  sacred  writers  of  astronomical  blunders,  that  he  makes  the  simple 
phrase  above  the  stars  mean  on  the  upper  side  of  the  vault  as  the  stars  are 
on  the  under  side.     The  expression  stars  of  God  does  not  merely  describe 
them  as  his  creatures,  but  as  beini;  near  him,  in  the  upper  world  or  heaven. 
14.  /  will  mount  above  the  cloud- heights  ;  I  will  mtike  myself  like  the  Most 
Hifjh.     This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  simple  expression  of  unbounded 
arrogance ;  but  Knobel  thinks  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  oriental  cus- 
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torn  of  calliDg  their  kings  gods,  or  to  the  fact  that  Syrian  and  Fhenieian  kings 
did  actnallj  so  describe  themseWes  (Ezek.  zxriiL  2,  6,  9;  2  Mace.  ix.  12). 
According  to  Grotins  and  Vitringa,  the  aingnlar  nonn  3^  is  here  nsed  to> 
designate  the  clond  of  the  divine  presence  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 
This  wonld  agree  well  with  the  old  interpretation  of  Ter.  18  ;  bat,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  hypothesis,  2^  b  a  collectiTe,  meaning  clonds  in  generaL 
Hendewerk  describes  this  as  a  literal  explanation  of  the  foregoing  iigores. 
It  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  them.  Some  nnderstand  him 
to  n:iean  that  he  will  ride  upon  the  clouds  as  his  chariot ;  but  Gesenius,  that 
he  will  control  the  clouds,  as  conquerors  are  elsewhere  said  to  ride  on  tho 
heights  of  the  earth  (chap.  Iviii.  14 ;  Dent,  xxxii.  13,  xxxiii.  29 ;  Micah.  i.  8). 
Some  suppose  doud  to  denote  a  multitude,  as  in  the  phrase  a  doud  oftoU" 
noses  (Heb.  xii.  1),  and  so  understand  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  (i<cy  ?3), 
which  appears,  however,  to  be  only  another  method  of  expressing  the  idea  of 
superiority.  Gill  thinks  that  the  clouds  may  be  the  ministers  of  the  word. 
Cocceius  makes  it  mean  the  word  itself,  and  the  ascent  above  them  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Scriptures  and  their  subordination  to  tradition  by  the  Church 
of  Home,  from  which  he  draws  the  Inference  that  the  Pope  is  not  the  vicar 
of  Christ,  but  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  adds  with  great  simplicity,  "  non 
morabimnr  in  his,  qtuc  sunt  evidentia,  diutius."  As  n^^^  is  a  reflexive 
form  (Gesen.  §  53,  2),  it  means  not  merely  /  will  he  Wee,  but  I  will  make 
myself  like,  or  as  Michaelis  supposes,  I  will  act  lU:e.  Sanctius  understands 
him  as  declaring;  that  he  will  work  miracles  as  God  had  done  so  often  from 
the  clouds.  As  pvy  was  a  term  also  used  by  the  Phenicians  to  denote  the 
supreme  God,  Henderson  regards  it  here  as  s]>ecially  emphatic.  *'  Not 
satisfied  with  making  himself  equal  to  any  of  the  inferior  deities,  his  ambi- 
tion led  him  to  aspire  after  an  equality  with  the  supreme."  He  also 
observes  that  the  use  of  this  term  does  not  imply  that  the  Icing  of  Babylon 
was  a  monotheist,  since  in  all  the  modifications  of  polytheism,  one  god  has 
been  regarded  as  superior  to  the  rest. 

15.  But  instead  of  being  exalted  to  heaven,  thou  shall  only  be  brought 
down  to  hell — (not  to  the  sides  of  the  north,  but)  to  the  depths  of  the  pit. 
^  has  its  proper  sense  of  only  (Winer  s.  v.)  but  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  idiom  of  other  tongues  variously  rendered  but  (Lowth),  yes  (J.  D. 

Michaelis),  no  (£  wald)  &c.  Some  interpreters  observe  that  ^^fi^  is  here  con- 
founded with  the  grave — others  that  Yi3  must  have  the  sense  of^Wt  opposite 
deductions  from  the  same  parallelism.    The  correct  view  of  the  matter  is  taken 

by  Enobel,  who  observes  that  the  idea  of  ^^^P^  itself  is  originally  nothing^ 
more  than  that  of  the  grave,  so  that  the  two  run  into  one  another,  without 
any  attempt  to  discriminate  precisely  what  belongs  exclusively  to  either. 
{Vide  supra,  ad  v.  9.)  Against  the  strict  application  of  the  last  clause  to  the 
grave  is  the  subsequent  description  of  the  royal  body  as  nnbnried.  But  the 
imagery  is  unquestionably  borrowed  from  the  grave. — Clericus  and  Barnes 
nnderstand  by  sides  the  horizontal  excavations  in  the  oriental  sepulchres  or 
catacombs.  But  according  to  its  probable  etymology  the  Hebrew  word  does 
not  mean  sides  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  rather  hinder  parts  and  then  remote 
parts  or  extremities^  as  it  is  explained  by  the  Targum  here  and  in  ver.  18. 
The  specific  reference  may  be  either  to  extreme  height,  extreme  distance,  or 
extreme  depth,  according  to  the  context.  Here  the  last  sense  is  required  by 
the  mention  of  the  pit,  and  the  word  is  accordingly  translated  in  the  Vul- 
gate profundum,  and  in  the  Septuagint  more  freely  rd  ScjuJX/a. 

16.  Those  seeing  thee  shall  gaze  (or  stare)  at  thee,  they  shall  look  at  thee 
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atientivehj,  (and  say)  Is  thi$  the  man  ihat  made  t/te  earth  shake,  that  made 
kingdoms  tremble  ?   Umbreit,  Enobel,  and  others  suppose  the  Prophet  to  be 
still  describing  the  reception  of  the  king  in  the  world  below.     GiU,  on  the 
contrary,  says  **  these  are  the  words  of  the  dead,  speaking  of  the  li^ixig^ 
when  tiiey  should  see  the  carcase  of  the  king  of  Babylon  lying  on  the 
ground.*'     This  agrees  much  better  with  the  subsequent  context ;  but  ^e 
simplest  and  most  natural  supposition  is  that  the  scene  in  the  other  world 
is  closed,  and  that  the  Prophet,  or  triumphant  Israel,  is  now  describing 
what  shall  take  place  above  ground.     The  gazing  mentioned  in  the  first 
clause  is  not  merely  the  effect  of  curiosity,  but  of  incredulous  surprise.     The 
Vulgate  gives  ^n'39^  the  specific  sense  of  stooping  down  (inclinabuntur)  in 
order  to  examine  more  attentivelv.    J.  D.  Michaelis  strangely  ascribes  to  it 
the  sense  of  regarding  with  tender  sympathy,  which  is  as  arbitrary  as  Cal- 
vin's favourite  notion  of  derision,  here  repeated  (iterum  propheta  regem  de- 
ridet),  and  faithfully  copied  by  the  later  writers.     The  prominent  if  not  the 
only  feeling  here  expressed  is  neither  scorn  nor  pity,  but  astonishment. 
)2{i2ip^  is  supposed  to  be  descriptive  of  the  salutary  inflaence  on  the  specta- 
tors, by  Clericus  (pniciente  se  gerent)  and  Augusti  (an  deinem  Beyspiele 
king  wcrdeu),  and  the  same  idea  seems  to  be  expressed  by  Aben  Ezra 
(T)pJJ[3  "^yz  MV^^t)'    But  the  usual  sense  of  paying  strict  attention  is  much 
more  appropriate.     Henderson's  idea  that  the  Hithpael  of  p3  means  to  con- 
sider  and  reconsider^  as  if  unable  to  believe  one's  senses,  is  not  justified  by 
usage,  and  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  misapprehension  of  a  remark  by 
Hitzig,  who  attaches  the  same  meaning  not  to  the  peculiar  form  of  one  verb 
but  to  the  junction  of  the  two.     Gesenius  and  Dc  Wette  weaken  the  second 
clause  by  changing  its  idiomatic  form  for  a  more  modem  one,  before  xrlwni 
the  earth  shook,  kingdoms  trembled,     Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  Hendewerk,  re- 
store the  original  construction. 

17.  Made  a  (fruitful  or  habitable)  icorld  likejhe  desert,  destroyed  its  cities, 
and  its  captives  did  not  set  free  homewards.  These  are  still  the  words  of  the 
astonished  spectators  as  they  behold  the  body  of  the  slain  king.  The  con- 
trast in  the  first  clause  is  heightened  by  supposing  an  intentional  allusion 
to  the  primary  meaning  of  y^B,  as  expressed  by  Cocceius  (frugiferam)  and 
Junius  (orbem  habitalem).  The  version  inhabited  land,  given  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis  and  Augusti,  would  be  still  better  but  for  the  constant  usage  of 

*?2B  as  an  equivalent  to  Y^^  in  its  widest  sense.  Hitzig  observes  that  ^^B 
must  be  taken  as  a  masculine  noun,  in  order  to  account  for  the  sufix  in 
V^^,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  king  like  that  in  ^^P$.  If  so,  it  is 
better  to  refer  the  latter  also  to  the  same  antecedent  for  the  sake  of  uni- 
formity, as  Knobel  does,  since  they  may  just  as  well  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  world  as  the  cities.  But  the  same  end  may  be  gained,  and  the  anomaly 
of  gender  done  away,  by  referring  both  the  pronouns  to  the  king  himself, 
who  might  just  as  well  be  said  to  have  destroyed  his  own  cities  as  his  own 
land  and  his  own  people  (ver.  20),  the  rather  as  his  sway  is  supposed  to  have 
been  universal.  The  construction  of  the  last  clause  is  somewhat  difficult. 
The  general  meaning  evidently  is  that  he  did  not  release  his  prisoners,  and 
this  is  expressed  in  a  general  way  by  the  Septuagint  and  Peshito.  The 
Targum  reads,  wlio  did  not  open  Vie  door  to  his  captives  ;  the  Vulgate  more 
exactly,  the  prison  (carcerem).  This  construction  supplies  a  preposition 
before  captives,  and  regards  the  termination  of  nn^2  as  merely  paragogic. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  understand  it  as  the  local  or  directive  *^,  and  make 
the  word  mean  home  or  homewards  (non  solvebat  reversuros  domum). 
This  construction  is  adopted  by  Henderson  and  others,  who  suppose  the 
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same  ellipsis  of  the  Terb  rttum  or  send  before  the  last  word.  Bat  the  other 
recent  Tersions  follow  De  Diea  in  connecting  nna  directly  with  nnu,  with- 
out supplying  anything,  and  giving  to  the  verb  itself  the  sense  of  releasing 
or  dismissing.  This  construction  is  also  given  in  the  margin  of  the  English 
Bible  {did  not  let  his  prisoners  loose  homewards)^  while  the  text  coincides 
with  the  Vulgate  {opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners). 

18.  All  Icings  of  nations y  all  of  Uiem,  lie  in  state  (or  glory) »  each  in  his 
house.  There  is  here  a  special  reference  to  the  pecaliar  oriental  feeling 
with  respect  to  burial.  Diodorus  says  that  the  Eg^-ptians  paid  far  more 
attention  to  the  dwellings  of  the  dead  than  of  the  living.  Some  of  the 
greatest  national  works  have  been  intended  for  tliis  purpose,  such  as  the 
pyramids,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  the  cemetery  at  Persepolis.  The  en- 
virons of  Jerusalem  are  full  of  ancient  sepulchres.  The  want  of  burial  is 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  disgraceful  even  to  a  private  person  (1  Kings 
ziii.  22),  much  more  to  a  sovereign  (2  Chron.  xxi.  20,  xxxiv.  ^i).  The 
ancient  oriental  practice  of  bur3'ing  above  ground  and  in  solid  structures, 
often  reared  by  those  who  were  to  occupy  them  {vide  infra,  chap.  xxii.  16) 
will  account  for  the  use  of  house  here  in  the  sense  of  sepulchre,  without  sup- 
posing any  reference  to  the  burial  of  kings  within  their  palaces.  ri^3  is  not 
used  elsewhere  absolutely  in  the  same  sense,  but  the  grave  is  called  n^a 
D^iy  (Eccles.  xii.  5)  and'^nfe!?  lyic  n^a  (Job  xxx.  23),  the  first  of  which 
phrases  is  copied  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  of  that  before  us  (n*D7y  n^33). 
Henderson's  version,  lie  in  state,  may  seem  appropriate  to  burial,  but  is  in 
fact  happily  descriptive  of  the  oriental  method  of  sepulture.  Lowth's  ver- 
sion, lie  down,  gives  too  active  a  meaning  to  the  verb,  which  is  intended  to 
describe  the  actual  condition  of  the  dead.  The  words  of  this  verse  might 
possibly  be  understood  to  describe  the  generality  of  kings  as  dying  in  their 
beds  and  at  home — they  have  lain  down,  (t.  e.)  died  each  in  his  own  house. 
But  there  is  no  need  of  dissenting  from  the  unanimous  judgment  of  inter- 
preters, that  the  verse  relates  to  burial.  Knobel  supposes  a  specific  allusion 
to  the  kings  whom  the  deceased  had  conquered  or  oppressed ;  but  nothing 
more  is  necessarily  expressed  by  the  words  than  the  general  practice  with 
respect  to  royal  bodies. 

•  19.  "With  the  customary  burial  of  kings  he  now  contrasts  the  treatment 
of  the  Babylonian's  body.  And  thou  art  cast  out  from  thy  grave — like 
a  despised  branch,  the  raiment  of  the  slain,  pierced  with  the  sword,  going 
down  to  the  stones  of  tlie  pit,  (even)  W»'e  a  trampled  carcass  (as  thou  art). 
Gesenius  and  the  other  modem  writers  understand  the  Prophet  as  con- 
trasting the  neglect  or  exposure  of  the  royal  body  with  the  honourable 
burial  of  the  other  slain,  those  who  are  (soon)  to  go  down  to  the  stones 
of  the  grave,  t.  e.  to  be  buried  in  hewn  sepulchres.  Hitzig  understands  by 
the  stones  of  the  pit,  the  stones  which  closed  the  mouths  of  the  sepulchres, 
— ^Henderson,  stone  coffins  or  sarcophagi — Enobel,  the  ordinary  stone  tombs 
of  the  east  resembling  altars.     All  these  interpreters  follow  Cocceius  in 

explaining  ^^?  as  a  passive  participle,  clothed  (i.  e.  covered)  with  the  slain^ 

which  may  also  be  the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate  version,  obeolutivs  cum  hit 

qtu  intetfeeti  sunt  gladio.     But  this   form  of  expression,  covered  with  the 

slain  who  are  buried  in  stone  septUchres,  is  rather  descriptive  of  a  common 

burial  than  of  any  invidious  distinction.     It  is  much  more  natural  to  under- 

tand  "nn  ^2^K  7^  ^l^)  as  a  description  of  the  indiscriminate  interment  of  a 

lultitude  of  slain  in  a  common  grave,  such  as  a  pit  containing  stones  or 

lied  with  stones  to  cover  the  bodies.     The  reference  assumed  by  the  Dutch 
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Annotators  and  Doederlein,  to  the  covering  of  the  slain  with  stonea  upon 
the  snrface  of  the  earth,  is  forbidden  by  the  terms  going  domi  and  pU^     Xhe 
explanation  just  proposed  would  be  consistent  either  with  Cocceias*^  inter- 
pretation of  C^^?  or  with  the  older  one  which  makes  it  as  usual    a  noun 
meaning  raiment,  and  supplies  the  particle  of  comparison  before  it.      Jn  ike 
latter  case,  the  direct  comparison  is  not  with  the  bodies  of  the  common  dead, 
but  with  their  blood-stained  garments,  as  disgusting  and  abhorrent  objects. 
As  \ll^  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Gen.  xlv.  17,  where  it  means  to  lomf, 
Cocceius  here  translates  it  otnistis  gladio^  and  Junins  onuslorum  (crchris 
ictibus)  gladii.     The  latter  writer  adopts  the  Rabbinical  derivation  of  the 
word  from  a  cognate  root  in  Arabic,  which  means  to  pierce  or  per/orate. 
The  kind  of  death  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  staining  of  the  garments.     By  33JJp3  ly;.  Lowth  un- 
derstands a  tree  on  which  a  malefactor  had  been  hung,  and  wh'ch  was 
therefore  looked  upon  as  cursed  (Deut.  sxi.  28 ;  Gal.  iii.  13),  and  according 
to  Maimonides  was  buried  with  him.     This  ingenious  combination  accounts 
for  the  use  of  the  strong  word  3?rJ^,  which  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the  use- 
less or  even  troublesome  and  noxious  branches  that  are  thrown  aside  and 
left  to  rot.     To  remove  the  same  difficulty,  J.  D.  Michaelis  gives  "^VS  the 
supposititious  sense  of  ulcer,  here  put  for  a  leprous  body.     Some  suppose 
1^3.  to  be  hero  used,  as  in  chap.  xi.  1,  with  a  genealogical  allusion,  the  de- 
spised branch  or  scion  of  a  royal  stock.     H^^^  is  explained  by  Gesenius 
and  Maurer  to  mean  simply  without  a  graven  by  Hitzig  and  Knobel  aivay 
from  thg  grave,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  in  it.     This  prosaic 
objection  has  not  hindered  Ewald  from  using  the  expressive  phrase  out  of 
thy  grave,  which  is  no  more  incorrect  or  unintelligible  than  it  is  to  speak  of 
an  heir  as  being  deprived  of  his  estate,  or  a  king's  son  of  his  crown,  before 
they  are  in  actual  possession.     Henderson  even  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  that 
\0  depends  upon  the  verb  at  all,  a  statement  equally  at  variance  with  usat^e 
and  the  Masoretic  accents.     In  order  to  reconcile  this  verse  with  the  history 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  whom  they  exclusively  apply  it,  the  Jews  have  an 
old  tradition,  given  not  only  in  the  Seder  01am  but  by  Jerome  in  almost 
the  same  words,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar  recovered  his  reason,  he  found 
Evilmerodach  his  son  upon  the  throne,  and  threw  him  into  prison.     When 
the  father  died,  the  son  refused  to  become  king  again,  lest  his  predecessor 
should  again  return  ;  and  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  old  man's  death, 
the  body  was  disinterred  and  exposed  to  public  view.     That  the  terms  of 
the  prediction  were  literally  fulfilled  in  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  Nabonned 
or  Belshazzar,  is  admitted  by  Gesenius  to  be  highly  probable,  from  the 
hatred  with  which  this  avoffio;  jSa^/Xfuc  (as  Xenophon  calls  him)  was  re- 
garded by  the  people.     Such  a  supposition  is  not  precluded  by  the  same 
historian's  statement  that  Cyrus  gave  a  general  permission  to  bury  the 
dead ;   for,  as  Henderson  observes,  his  silence  in  relation  to  the  king 
rather  favours  the  conclusion  that  he  was  made  an  exception,  either  by  the 
people  or  the  conqueror.     There  is  no  need,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  of  seeking  historical  details  in  this  passage,  which  is  rather  a  pre- 
diction of  the  do-all  of  the  empire  than  of  the  fate  of  any  individual 
monarch. 

20.  Thou  shall  not  he  joined  with  them  (the  other  kings  of  the  nations) 
in  burial,  because  Uiy  land  thou  Jiast  destroyed,  thy  people  thou  hast  slatn. 
Let  the  seed  of  evil-doers  be  named  no  more  for  ever,  Gesenius  and  other 
recent  writers  think  the  reference  to  the  kings  in  ver.  18  too  remote,  and 
this  is  one  principal  reason  for  interpreting  ver.  19  in  the  way  ahready 
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mentioned,  as  exhibiting  a  contrast  between  those  who  receive  burial  and 
those  who  do  not.  The  sense  of  this  Terse  then  will  be»  thou  $haU  not  he 
joined  with  them,  i,  e.  with  those  who  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  grave. 
Bat  the  remoteness  of  the  antecedent  in  vex,  18,  ceases  to  occasion  any 
difficulty  when  the  whole  of  the  nineteenth  verse  is  a  description  of  the 
king's  onbnried  and  exposed  condition.  On  this  hypothesis,  rer.  18  de- 
scribes the  state  of  other  deceased  kings ;  ver.  19,  the  very  different  state  of 
this  one,  and  ver.  20  draws  the  natural  inference,  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
joined  in  burial  with  the  former.  Instead  of  thy  land  and  thy  people,  the 
Septuagint  has  my  land  and  my  people,  making  the  clause  refer  directly  to 
the  Babylonian  conquest  and  oppression  of  Judea.  Jerome  suggests  that 
the  same  sense  may  be  put  upon  the  common  test  by  making  thy  land  and 
thy  people  mean  the  land  and  people  subjected  to  thy  power  in  execution  of 
God's  righteous  judgments.  But  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words  is  that  which  applies  them  to  the  BabyloniTm  tyranny  as  generally 
exercised.  The  charge  here  brought  against  the  king  implies  that  his 
power  was  given  him  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The  older  writers  read 
the  last  clause  as  a  simple  prediction.  Thus  the  English  Version  is,  the 
seed  of  evil-doers  shall  never  be  renowned.  But  the  later  writers  seem  to 
make  it  more  emphatic  by  giving  the  future  the  force  of  an  imperative  or 
optative.  For  the  sense  of  D'VIQ  V^l  vide  supra,  chap.  i.  4.  Hitzig  and 
Henderson  take  O.  even  here  in  the  sense  of  a  race  or  generation,  and  sup- 
pose K!)j^!  to  refer  to  monumental  inscriptions.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
understand  the  clause  to  mean  that  the  names  of  the  wicked  shall  not  be 
perpetuated  by  transmission  in  the  line  of  their  descendants.  Others  ex- 
plain the  verb  as  meaning  to  bo  called,  i.  e,  proclaimed  or  celebrated.  It 
is  now  pretty  generally  understood  to  mean,  or  to  express  a  wish,  that  the 
posterity  of  such  should  not  be  spoken  of  at  all,  implying  both  extinction 
and  oblivion. 

21.  That  the  downfall  of  the  Babylonian  power  shall  be  perpetual,  is 
now  expressed  by  a  command  to  slaughter  the  children  of  the  king.  Pre* 
pare  for  his  sons  a  slaughter,  for  tlie  iniquity  of  their  fathers.  Let  tliem  not 
arise  and  possess  the  earth,  and  fill  the  face  of  tlie  world  with  cities.  This 
verse  is  regarded  by  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Maurer,  and  Umbreit,  as  the 
close  of  the  triumphal  song  beginning  in  ver.  4.  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk 
suppose  it  to  have  closed  in  the  preceding  verse,  as  the  address  is  no  longer 
to  the  king  of  Babylon.  Ewald  extends  it  through  ver.  23.  But  these 
distinctions  rest  upon  a  false  assumption  of  exact  and  artificial  structure. 
The  dramatic  form  of  the  prediction  is  repeatedly  shifted,  so  that  the  words 
of  the  triumphant  Jews,  of  the  dead,  of  the  Prophet,  and  of  God  himself, 
succeed  each  other,  as  it  were,  insensibly,  and  without  any  attempt  to  make 
the  points  of  the  transition  prominent.  The  command  in  the  first  clause 
is  not  addressed  specifically  to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  more  indefi- 
nitely to  the  executioners  of  God's  decree  against  Babylon,  or,  as  Calvin 
calls  them,  his  lictores  aui  camifices.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  children 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Belshazzar,  as  the  Rabbins  and  others  have  assumed* 
but  to  the  progeny  of  the  ideal  being  who  here  represents  the  Babylonian 
monarch.  Hitzig,  Umbreit,  and  Hendewerk,  make  n^pp  mean  a  place  of 
slaughter  (Schlachtbank),  after  the  analogy  of  the  cognate  form  n^TP. 
Gesenius  and  Ewald  give  it  the  general  sense  of  massacre  (Blutbad).  There 
are  three  constructions  of  the  last  clause  authorised  by  usage.  ^K?^  may 
agree  either  with  0^,  or  with  ^119,  or  with  V)|.  The  last  is  entitled  to 
the  preference,  because  it  is  the  subject  of  the  two  preceding  verbs.    Cocceius» 
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Eendewerk,  Umbreit,  and  others  make  this  last  clause  the  expression  of  a 
hope  or  a  promise— and  (then)  the  world  will  (again)  be  full  of  cities— or 
that  the  world  may  (again)  be  full  of  cities.  Gesenins,  who  ascribes  this 
construction  to  Yon  Colin,  objects  that  it  gives  to  /3  one  half  of  its  mean- 
ing {that),  and  rejects  the  other  half  {not).  But  the  subjunctive  constnxc- 
tion  of  the  clause  is  a  mere  assimilation  to  the  forms  of  occidental  av  ta  ' 
The  Hebrew  construction  is,  they  shall  not  arise  (or  let  them  not  •^* 
and  the  negative  mav  either  be  confined  to  the  first  two  va*»k«  ^-     f^^'l 


ffative  mav  either  be  confined  to  the  first  two  v#>rKo  ^«     f  V^'i 


enemies— or  enemies  fill  the  face  of  the  world.  This  meanincy  of  the  word 
is  adopted  by  Vitrincja,  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  and  others.  ^HHzia  reads 
D'*y ,  ruins ;  E  wald,  D'Vny,  tyrants ;  Knobel,  D'jn,  wicked  ones.  The  best  sense 
on  the  whole,  is  afforded  by  the  old  interpretation  given  by  the  Vul^rate  and 
Siiadias,  and  retained  by  Umbreit  and  Hendewerk,  which  takes  D^^y  in  its 
usual  sense  as  the  plural  of  Ty,  and  understands  the  clause  to  mean,  lest  they 
overspread  and  cojonise  the  earth.  The  objection  that  the  Babylonians  had 
been  just  before  described  as  wasters  and  destroyers,  cannot  weigh  a<yainst 
the  constant  usage  of  the  word. 

22.  This  verse  contains  an  iotimation  that  the  destruction  just  predicted 
is  to  be  the  work  not  of  man  merely  but  of  God,  and  is  to  comprehend 
not  only  the  royal  family  but  the  whole  population.     And  I  {myself)  will 
rise  up  against  them  (or  upon  them)f8a:th  Jehovah  ofhosts^  and  will  cutojf 
from  Babylon  (literally,  with  respect  to  Babylon)  name^  and  remnant^  and 
progeny^  and  offspring,  saith  Jehovah,     The  last  four  nouns  are  put  to- 
gether to  express  posterity  in  the  most  general  and  universal  manner.     T^ 
and  12:  occur  together  in  Gen.  xxi.  81,  Job  xviii.  19.     The  specific  mean- 
ing son  and  nepliew  {i.e,  nepos,  grandson),  given  in  the  English  version  and 
most  of  the  early  writers,  and  retained  by  Umbreit,  is  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  ("^3  ll^i  "13).     Aben  Ezra  makes  the  language  still  more 
definite  by  explaining  D^  to  be  a  man  himself,  '^^^  a  father,  P^  a  son,  and 
*T33  a  grandson.   This  supposes  1X^5^  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  '^2  1J<C^, 
used  in  Lev.  xviii.  6,  xxv.  49,  for  a  blood  relation.     So  Montanus  renders  it 
here,  co nsangu ineum .    But  the  word  which  has  that  sense  is  of  a  different  form, 
and  according  to  Gesenius,  of  a  different  origin.     The  more  general  mean- 
ing of  the  terms,  now  held  to  be  correct,  is  given  in  the  Septuagint  {tvofut 
xal  xaToKstfLfJM  xal  ^ip/ia)  and  the  Vulgate  (nomen  et  reliquias  et  germen 
et  progeniem).    Doederlein's  version,  the  fruitful  and  the  harreny  is  entirely 
unauthorised.     Grotius  remarks  upon  the  threatening  of  this  verse,  nempe 
ad  tempua  !    Cocceius  applies  this  verse  and  the  one  preceding  to  Uie  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  subject  to  the  Roman  see,  and  thinks  it  pro- 
bable that  n  and  "IS?  °^^7  ^®  distinctive  terms  for  bishops  and  kings.    The 
threatening  is  applied  by  other  classes  of  interpreters  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  Belshazzar,  but  most  correctly  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  not  as  a  collec- 
tive appellation  merely,  but  as  an  ideal  person  representing  the  whole  line 
of  kings.    The  agreement  of  the  prophecy  with  history  is  shewn  by  J.  D. 
Michaelis  from  the  facts,  that  none  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Babylon 
ever  regained  a  throne,  and  that  no  Babylonian  empire  ever  rose  after  the 
destruction  of  the  first,  Alexander  the  Great*s  project  of  restoring  it  having 
been  defeated  by  his  death. 

28.  And  I  will  render  it  (literally,  place  it  for)  a  passesiion  (or  inheri- 
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toflce)  of  ike  poreupinef  and  pooh  of  water,  and  vnB  noeep  it  with  the  hroom 
(^or  heeom)  of  destruction.  *Ybp  has  been  varionslj  explained  to'  be  the  tor- 
toise, beaver,  bittern,  &c.,  bat  since  Bochart  it  is  commonly  agreed  to  mean 
the  porcupine  or  hedgehog.  It  is  here  mentioned  only  as  a  solitary  animal 
frequenting  marshy  gronnds.  The  constmction  is  not,  I  will  make  Uie  pools 
of  water  a  possession,  &c.,  by  drying  them  up — nor,  I  will  make  it  a  posses- 
sion for  pools  of  water — ^bnt  I  will  make  it  a  possession  for  the  porcnpine 
and  (will  convert  it  into)  pools  of  water.  The  exposure  of  the  level  plains 
of  Babylonia  to  continual  inundation  without  great  preventive  care,  and  the 
actual  promotion  of  its  desolation  by  this  very  cause,  are  facts  distinctly 
stated  by  the  ancient  writers.  Some  suppose  this  evil  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  diversion  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  by  Cyrus.  The 
Septuagint  version  of  the  last  clause  (xa/  Sjgffu  ax/rtiv  kttiXo^  j3asa^^o»  tig 
dcctfXf/av),  adopted  with  little  variation  by  Clericus  (demergam  eam  in  pro- 
iundum  latum  ut  eam  perdam),  and  by  Lowth  (I  will  plunge  it  in  the  miry 
gulf  of  destruction),  supposes  TIHextS  to  be  derived  from  t3^D,  clay  or  mire. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  refers  it  to  an  Arabic  root  meaning  to  sink  or  plunge,  and 
thus  excludes  the  allusion  to  mire  (in  den  Abgrund  des  Nichts  versenken). 
Three  of  the  ancient  versions,  followed  by  the  Talmud  and  rabinnical  inter- 
preters, make  it  mean  to  sweep,  which  is  adopted  by  the  latest  writers. 
Gesenius  formerly  derived  it  from  an  obsolete  root  N-^tD,  but  in  his  Thesaurus 
from  C^p,  supposing  the  verb  properly  to  mean  the  removal  of  dirt.  Thus 
Aben  Ezra  explains  NCKCS  to  be  an  instrument  with  which  dirt  is  rf  moved 
(imiTJ  n  l^'TD'b  pjti).  Lee,  from  an  Arabic  root,  explains  the  clause  to  mean, 
I  will  humble  it  with  the  humiliation  of  destruction  (Heb.  Lex.  s.  v).  The 
Vulgate  renders  TCv:*n  as  a  participle  (terens),  in  which  it  is  followed  by 
Calvin  (evacitam),  while  others  more  correctly  make  it  an  infinitive  or 
verbal  noun. 

24.  From  the  distant  view  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  the  Prophet 
suddenly  reverts  to  that  of  the  Ass}Tian  host,  either  for  tlie  purpose  of 
making  one  of  these  events  accredit  the  prediction  of  the  other,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  true  believers,  that  while  God  had  decreed  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  people  from  remoter  dangers,  he  would  also  protect  them  from 
those  near  at  hand.  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  ewomy  saying,  Surely  (literally, 
if  not)  as  I  have  planned  (or  imagined)  it  has  come  to  pass^  and  as  I  have 
dev^sedy  it  shall  stand  (or  be  established).     On  the  elliptical  formula  of 

swearing,  vide  sitpra,  chap.  v.  9.  We  may  either  supply  before  ^^  C^*,  with 
Calvin  and  Yitringa,  let  me  not  be  recognised  as  God— or  as  Junius  briefly 
and  boldly  expresses  it,  mentiar — or  else  we  may  suppose  the  elliptical  ex- 
pression to  have  been  transferred  from  man  to  God,  without  regard  to  its 
original  and'proper  import,  Kimchi  explains  nn\l  to  be  a  preterite  used  for 
a  future  (TT^^  V^P^Z  12V) ^  and  this  consti-uction  is  adopted  in  most  versions, 
ancient  and  modem.  It  is,  however,  altogether  arbitrary  and  in  violation  of 
the  only  safe  rule  as  to  the  use  oi  the  tenses,  viz.  that  they  should  have  their 
proper  and  distinctive  force  unless  forbidden  by  the  context  or  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  here,  as  we  shall  see  be- 
low. Gesenius  and  Pe  Wette  evade  the  difficulty  by  rendering  both  the 
verbs  as  presents,  a  construction  whicb  is  often  admissible  and  even  necessaiy 
in  a  descriptive  context,  but  when  used  indiscriminately  or  inappropriately, 
tends  both  to  weaken  and  obscure  the  sense.  Ewald  and  Umbreit  make  the 
first  verb  present  and  the  second  future,  which  is  scarcely  if  at  all  less  objec- 
tionable. The  true  force  of  the  preterite  and  future  forms,  as  here  employed, 
is  recognised  by  Aben  Ezra,  who  explains  the  clause  to  mean  that  according 
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to  God's  purpose,  it  has  come  to  pass  and  will  come  to  pass  hereafter  fci*C  ]3 
7*P)?3  P*?'  P^)*  ^®  antithesis  is  rendered  still  more  prominent  by  Jarehi, 
bj  whom  the  verse  is  paraphrased  as  follows — *'  Thou  hast  seen,  0  Nebu- 
chadnezzar how  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Sennacherib,  to  break  Assyria  in  my  land,  and  by  this  thou  mayest  know 
that  what  I  have  purposed  against  thee  shall  also  come  to  pass.'*  (Compare 
Ezek.  xxxi.  8-18).  This  view  of  the  matter  makes  the  mention  of  Assyria 
in  this  connection  altogether  natural,  as  if  he  had  said,  of  the  truth  of  these 
predictions  against  Babylon  a  proof  has  been  afforded  in  the  execution  of 
the  threateniugs  against  Assyria.  The  only  objection  to  it  is,  that  the  next 
verse  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  which  woold  seem  to 
imply  that  the  last  clause  of  this  verse,  as  well  as  the  first,  relates  to  that 
event.  Another  method  of  expounding  the  verse,  therefore,  is  to  apply  ^n^1 
and  O^P^  to  the  same  events,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  sense — *'  As  I 
intended,  it  has  come  to  pass,  and  as  I  purposed,  it  shall  continue."  The 
Assyrian  power  is  already  broken,  and  shall  never  be  restored.  This  strict 
interpretation  of  the  preterite  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  prophecy 
was  aetnally  uttered  after  the  destructiou  of  Sennacherib's  army.  Such 
would  indeed  be  the  natural  inference  from  this  verse  alone,  but  for  reasons 
which  will  be  explained  below,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Prophet  merely 
takes  his  stand  iu  vision  at  a  point  of  time  between  the  two  events  of  which 
he  speaks,  so  that  both  verbs  are  really  prophetic,  the  one  of  a  remote,  the 
other  of  a  proximate  futurity,  but  for  that  very  reason  their  distinctive  forms 
should  be  retained  and  recognised.  Yet  the  only  modem  writers  who 
appear  to  do  so  in  translation,  are  Calvin  and  Cocceius,  who  hskxe/actum  es<, 
and  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  has  tst  geschehen.  The  acute  and  learned,  but 
superficial  Clericus  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  this  verse  begins  an  entirely 
new  prophecy,  a  dictum  eagerly  adopted  by  the  modem  German  critics, 
who  are  always  predisposed  to  favour  new  views  of  the  connection  and 
arrangement  of  the  text.  Rosenmiiller  represents  these  verses  as  a  fragment 
of  a  larger  **  poem  "  on  the  Assyrian  overthrow.  Gesenius  confidently  sets 
it  down  as  the  conclusion  or  continuation  of  the  tenth  chapter,  with  which  it 
exhibits  several  verbal  coincidences.  Hendewerk,  with  still  more  precision, 
gives  it  place  between  vers.  27  and  28  of  that  chapter.  Hitzig  and  Knobel 
put  it  after  the  twelfth  chapter,  and  regai'd  it  as  a  prophecy  of  later  date,  but 
having  direct  reference  to  that  in  chaps,  x.-xii.  Ewald  assigns  it  the  same 
relative  position,  but  interpolates  the  last  three  verses  of  the  seventeenth 
chapter  and  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  between  the  twelfth  or  rather  the 
eleventh  (for  he  looks  upon  the  twelfth  as  spurious)  and  the  paragraph 
before  us,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  prophecy. 
The  first  thing  that  will  strike  the  reader  in  this  statement  is  the  principle 
assumed  by  all  the  hypotheses,  viz.,  that  similar  passages  must  belong 
together,  which  is  tantamount  to  saying  that  whatever  a  writer  had  to  say  upon 
a  certain  point,  or  in  a  certain  manner,  he  must  have  said  once  for  all  in  a 
single  and  continuous  composition.  On  the  same  ground  all  those  passages 
in  the  odes  of  Horace,  which  contain  the  praises  of  Augustus  or  Miecenas, 
might  be  brought  together  into  a  cento  of  endless  repetitions.  To  an  ordi- 
nary reader  it  is  scarcely  more  surprising  that  an  author  should  use  the  same 
expressions  in  two  different  productions,  than  that  he  should  repeat  them  in 
the  same.  But  even  if  the  principle  assumed  were  less  unreasonable  than 
it  is,  the  different  and  inconsistent  ways  in  which  it  is  applied,  and  the 
assurance  with  which  each  new-comer  puts  his  predecessors  in  the  wrong, 
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inll  satisfy  most  readers  that  conjectures  which  admit  of  being  varied  and 
multiplied  cut  libitum  must  needs  be  worthless.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed 
by  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  very  obvions  motive,  on  the  part  of  neolo- 
gical  interpreters,  for  severing  this  paragraph,  if  possible,  from  what  precedes. 
The  resemblance  of  these  verses  to  the  undisputed  writings  of  Isaiah  is  too 
strong  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  their  origin.  If  left  then  in  connection  with 
the  previous  contest,  they  establish  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  this 
astonishing  prediction  against  Babylon,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  And  if 
this  be  admitted,  we  have  here  a  signal  instance  of  prophetic  foresight  exer- 
cised at  least  two  centuries  before  the  event.  This  conclusion  must  be 
avoided  at  all  cost  and  hazards,  and  the  sacrifice  of  taste  and  even  com- 
mon sense  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  such  an  object.  A  remote  design 
of  this  kind  may  frequently  be  traced  in  critical  decisions,  which,  to  super- 
ficial observation  or  to  blinded  admiration,  seem  to  be  determined  solely  by 
the  unbiassed  application  of  universal  laws.  In  the  case  before  us,  the 
nnsoondness  of  the  principle,  its  arbitrary  application,  and  the  evident 
appearances  of  sinister  design,  all  conspire  to  recommend  the  old  view  of 
the  passage,  as  immediately  connected  with  the  previous  context,  which  is 
further  recommended  by  the  uniform  authority  of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  a 
constant  tradition,  the  grammatical  construction,  and  the  perfectly  coherent 
and  appropriate  sense  which  it  puts  upon  the  passage.  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  the  explanation  of  the  name  Assyria,  by  Lowth  and  others,  as 
denoting  or  at  least  including  the  Babylonian  dynasty,  is  here  entirely  un- 
tenable, because  it  is  unnecessary.  Where  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
is  so  appropriate,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  assume  one  which  at  least  is 
rare  and  dubious. 

25.  He  now  declares  what  the  purpose  is,  which  is  so  certainly  to  be  ac- 
complished, namely  God*s  determination  to  break  Assyria  (or  the  Assyrian) 
in  my  land,  and  on  my  mountains  I  ucill  trample  him  ;  and  his  yoke 
shall  depart  from  off  them ,  and  his  burden  from  off  his  back  (or  shoidder) 
shall  depart.  The  infinitive  depends  upon  T*Vy^  in  the  verse  preceding,  and 
18  followed  by  a  finite  verb,  as  in  many  other  verses.  (See  for  example  chap. 
T.  24).  Barnes  continues  the  infinitive  constiiiction  in  the  next  clause  (to 
remove,  &c,),  while  Gesenius,  on  the  other  hand,  assimilates  the  first  clause 
to  the  second  (Jssyria  is  broken,  &c,),  both  which  are  gratuitous  departures 
from  the  form  of  the  original.  Forced  constructions  of  the  clause  are  given  by 
Junius  (when  by  breaking  Assyria,  &c.  I  shall  have  trampled  on  him,  then  shall 
his  yoke,  &c.)  and  by  Gataker  (as  by  breaking  Assyria,  &c.  I  trampled  on  him, 
80  tiiat  his  yoke  and  burden  were  removed,  in  like  manner  Babylon  shall  be 
destroyed).  Hendewerk  makes  a  frivolous  objection  to  the  translation  of  '^^^ 
by  Assyria,  viz.,  that  Assyria  never  was  in  Palestine.  The  use  of  the  names 
of  countries  to  denote  their  governments  and  even  their  armies  is  sufficiently 
fiuniliar,  even  without  supposing  ^il^  to  be  really  the  name  of  the  pro- 
genitor, like  Israel  and  Canaan.  My  mountains  some  have  understood  to  be 
Mount  Zion,  others  more  generally  the  mountains  of  Jerusalem;  but  it  seems 
to  be  rather  a  description  of  the  whole  land  of  Israel,  or  at  least  of  Judah, 
as  a  mountainous  region.  (See  £zek.  xxxviii.  21,  xxxix.  2,  4  ;  Zech.  xii. 
15;  1  Kings  x.  28).  Calvin's  idea  that  this  term  is  used  because  the 
country  was  despised  as  a  mere  range  of  mountains,  seems  extremely  forced. 
Umbreit,  however,  also  understands  the  words  in  my  laud  as  nn  allusirn  to 
the  contempt  of  foreigners  for  Palestine.  The  expressions  of  this  verse  bear 
a  strong  resemblance  to  thoFe  of  chaps,  ix.  8,  x.  27,  xxx.  80,  81,  ixxi.  8. 
Aben  Ezra  refers  the  plural  suffix  in  Cn^^y  to  land  and  mountains,  Grotius 
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to  the  latter  only  ;  bat  the  true  constraction  is  no  donht  the  common  one, 
which  refers  it  to  the  people  of  Israel  collectiTelj,  and  the  suffix  in  \D2\y  to 
the  same  people  as  an  individual.  The  place  here  assigned  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Assyria  sufficiently  refutes  the  application  of  the  name  for  Babylonia 
by  Calvin,  LoAvth,  and  others.  Gill  thinks  that  **  the  Assyrian  here  may 
represent  the  Turks,  who  now  possess  the  land  of  Israel,  and  shall  be  de- 
stroyed." Cocceius  understands  by  Assyria  the  Turks  and  Saracens  and 
by  the  mountains  the  once  Chiistian  regions  which  they  have  usurped  in 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Asia,  Sj'ria,  Palestine,  Kgypi,  Africa,  Greece 
Thrace,  lUyria,   Hungary.      (Hi  sane   sunt  montcs  Dei  et  terra  ipsius 

atque  ecclesiae suspicio  igitur  est  prophetiam  hone  loqui   de 

hisce,  qui  nunc  Assyria  uominari  possimt. 

26.  The  Prophet  now  explains  his  previous  conjunction  of  events  so 
remote  as  the  Assyrian  overthrow  and  the  fall  of  Babylon,  by  declaring  both 
to  be  partial  executions  of  one  general  decree  against  all  hostile  and  oppos- 
ing powers.  TAi5  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  all  tJie  earthy  and 
this  the  hand  that  is  stretched  out  over  all  the  nations.  On  the  supposition 
that  this  relates  to  Babylon  aloue,  or  to  Assyria  alone,  we  are  obliged  to 
understand  the  whole  earth  and  all  nations  as  describing  the  universal  sway 
of  these  gi-eat  powers  respectively.  Henderson  applies  the  terms  to  Assyria, 
with  an  indetiuite  reference  to  any  other  powers  that  might  set  themselves 
in  opposition.  The  true  interpretation  of  the  words  as  comprehending 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  with  reference  to  what  goes  before,  is  given  by 
Aben  Ezra,  Jarchi,  and  J.  D.  Michaehs.  Aben  Ezra  seems  indeed  to  make 
this  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence,  which  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Clericus 
regards  the  combination  of  the  cognate  noun  and  participle  {purpose,  pur- 
posed) as  emphatic,  and  implying  settled  imnautable  deteimination.  Yitringa 
explains  purpose  and  hanfl  as  meaning  wisdom  and  strength  ;  Gill,  more 
coiTectly,  plan  and  execution.  The  outstretched  hand,  as  Knobel  observes, 
is  a  gesture  of  threatening.  Hitzig  gratuitously  changes  hand  to  arm,  as 
in  chap.  v.  25.  All  the  earth  is,  with  as  Httle  reason,  changed  to  all  lands 
by  Gesenius  and  the  later  Germans  except  Ewald. 

27.  As  the  preceding  verse  declares  the  extent  of  God's  avenging  pur- 
pose, so  this  affirms  the  certainty  of  its  execution,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  almighty  power.  For  Jehovah  of  Hosts  hath  purposed  (this), 
and  who  shall  annul  (his  purpose)  ?  And  his  hand  (is)  the  one  stretched 
out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  hack  f — Instead  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  the  Septua- 
gint  has  here  the  Holy  God,  or  Ood  the  Holy  One.  "^SJ  has  been  variously 
translated,  scatter  (LXX.),  weaken  (Vulgate),  avert'  (Luther),  dissolve 
(Calvin),  change  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  hinder  (Gesenius),  break  (Ewald);  but 
its  sense  is  that  given  in  the  English  Version  (disannul),  and  by  De  Wetta 
(vereitein).  The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is  not  simply  that  his  hand  is 
stretched  out,  as  most  writers  give  it,  but  that  the  hand  stretched  out  is  his, 
as  appears  from  the  article  preiixed  to  the  participle  n^03.  (See  Gesenius 
§  108,  8.  Ewald  §  560).  The  construction  is  given  by  Cocceius,  Lowth, 
Maurer,  Henderson,  Knobel,  and  Ewald  (seine  Hand  ist  die  ausgereckte). 
Hitzig*s  attempt  to  strengthen  the  last  verb  by  rendering  it  frightened  back 
(zurUckschrecken)  has  the  opposite  effect.  Ewald's  translation  (hemmen) 
also  fails  to  convey  the  exact  sense  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  which  is  correctly 
given  in  the  Vulgate  (avertet),  and  still  more  precisely  by  Cocceius  (retro- 
age  t).  Clericus  modernizes  the  construction  of  the  whole  verse  (cum  con- 
siUum  ceperit,  &c.),  and  Gesenius  that  of  the  second  clause  (ist  seine  Hand 
gestreckt  u.  s.  w.).    Here  again  Gill  is  felicitous  in  paraphrase.     '*  There's 
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nothing  comes  to  pass  but  he  has  purposed,  and  eTerything  he  has  pniposed 
does  come  to  pass." 

28.  In  the  year  of  the  death  of  King  Ahaz,  was  thi$  burden,  or  threatening 
prophecy,  against  Philistia.  Janias  begins  the  fifteenth  chapter  here,  and 
Calvin  says  it  woold  have  began  here,  but  for  the  preposterous  division  or 
rather  laceration  of  the  chapters.  Jerome  notes  this  as  the  first  prophecy 
belonging  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  J.  H.  Michaelis  accordingly  makes 
this  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  division  of  the  book.  According  to  Coe- 
ceius*8  arrangement,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  part,  extending  to 
the  twentieth  chapter,  and  distinguished  by  the  fourfold  recurrence  of  the 
title  ^^9^,  as  to  the  sense  of  which  vide  supra,  chap.  xiii.  1.  Gesenius,  Hen- 
dewerk,  and  Henderson,  suppose  the  words  of  this  verse  to  refer  to  a  period 
anterior  to  the  death  of  Ahaz,  Maurer  to  a  period  after  it.  J.  D.  Michaelis 
thinks  that  the  title  at  least  was  written  afterwards.  Hitzig  and  Knobel 
regard  the  title  as  the  work  of  a  compiler,  and  the  former  supposes  the 
entire  passage  to  have  been  reduced  to  writing  long  af^er  the  alleged  date 
of  the  prophecy,  while  Knobel  throws  the  whole  back  to  the  year  789,  near 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  These  are  mere  conjectures,  which  can 
have  no  weight  against  a  title  forming  part  of  the  text  as  far  as  we  can 
trace  it  back.  One  manuscript  instead  of  Ahaz  has  Vzziah,  a  mere  emen- 
dation intended  to  remove  a  supposed  chronological  difficulty.  Henderson 
points  out  on  erroneous  division  of  the  text  in  some  editions  of  the  English 
Bible,  by  prefixing  the  paragraph  mark  to  ver.  29,  so  as  to  apply  the  date 
here  given  to  what  goes  before,  whereas  the  dates  are  always  placed  at  the 
beginning.  Augusti*s  translation  of  the  second  clause  {the  threatening  prO' 
pJieq/  was  this)  mistakes  the  form  of  the  original,  which  can  only  mean  this 
threatening  prophecy. 

29.  Bejoicenot,  0  Philistia,' all  of  thee  (or  all  Philistia),  because  the  rod 
that  smote  thee  is  broken,  for  out  of  the  root  of  the  serpent  shall  come  forth  a 

basilisk,  and  its  fruit  a  flying  fiery  serpent.  The  name  Ht^D  is  applied  in 
Hebrew  to  the  south-western  part  of  Canaan  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
nominally  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  for  ages  occupied  by  the 

U*JW?t  or  Philistines,  a  race  of  Egyptian  origin  who  came  to  Canaan  from 
Caphtor,  t.  e.  according  to  the  ancients  Cappadocia,  but  according  to  the 
modems  either  Cyprus  or  Crete,  most  probably  the  latter.  The  name  is 
now  traced  to  an  Ethiopic  root  meaning  to  wander,  and  probably  denotes 
wanderers  or  emigrants.  Hence  it  is  conmionly  rendered  in  the  Septuagint 
dXX^fi/Xo/.  The  Philistines  are  spoken  of  above  in  chaps,  ix.  11,  xi.  14, 
and  throughout  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  Israel.  They  were  subdued  by  David  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25,  xxi. 
16),  and  still  paid  tribute  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii.  11), 
but  rebelled  against  Jehoram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17),  were  again  subdued 
by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6),  and  again  shook  off  the  yoke  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  48).     The  Greek  name  naXauerivti,  a  corruption  of 

nB9B,  is  applied  by  Josephus  and  other  ancient  writers  to  the  whole  land 
of  Israel,  from  which  comes  our  Palestine,  employed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  expression  k.?^  is  explained  by  Lowth  to  mean  unth  one  consent,  while 
Henderson  connects  it  with  the  negative  in  this  sense,  let  not  any  part 
of  thee.  Most  writers  make  it  simply  mean  the  whole  of  thee,  perhaps 
with  reference  to  Philistia  as  a  union  of  several  principalities.  All  in- 
terpreters agree  that  the  Philistines  are  here  spoken  of  as  having  recently 
escaped  from  the  ascendancy  of  some  superior  power,  but  at  the  same 
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tiine  threatened  with   a  more  complete  robjectioii.     The  first  of  these 
ideas   is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  a  broken  rod  or  staff,  for  the  mean- 
ing of  ^hich  vide  supra  ad.   v.  6.     The  other  is  expressed  by  the  very    * 
different  figure  of  an  ordmaiy  serpent  producing  or  succeeded  by  other 
varieties  more  venomous  and  deadly.    On  the  natural  history  of  the  pas- 
sage, see  the  Hebrew  Lexicons,  Bocharfs  Hierozoicon,  and  Rosenmiiller's 
Alterthumskunde.    Whatever  be  the  particular  species  intended,  the  essen- 
tial idea  is  the  same,  and  has  never  been  disputed.     Some,  indeed,  supposo 
a  graduation  or  climax  m  the    third  term  also,  the  fiery  flving  serpent 
beiog  supposed  to  be  more  deadly  than  the  basUisk,  as  this  is  more  so 
than  the  ordinary  serpent.     But  most  writers  refer  the  suffix  in  Via  to 
KT13,  and  regard  the  other  two  names  as  correlative  or  parallel.   The  transi- 
tion in  the  last  clause  from  the  figure  of  an  animal  to  that  of  a  plant  may  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  reminding  us  that  what  we  read  is  figurative  and  of 
shewing  how  unsafe  it  is  to  tamper  with  the  text  on  the  ground  of  mere 
rhetorical  punctilios.    As  to  the  application  of  the  figm*es,  there  are  several 
different  opiuions.     Jerome,  and  a   long  line   of  interpreters,  including 
Heudewerk,  suppose  the  broken  staff  to  be  the  death  of  Ahaz.     But  he  so 
far  from  having  smitten  the  Philistines,  had  been  smitten  by  them.   Kimchi 
Abarbenel,  Yitringa,  and  others,  understand  the  first  clause  as  referring  to 
the  death  of  Uzziah.     But  this  had  taken  place  more  than  thirty  years 
before.     Yitringa  endeavours  to  remove  this  difloolty  by  supposing  an 
ellipsis ;  rejoice  not  in  the  death  of  him  who  smote  you,  and  in  the  pros- 
perity which  you  have  since  enjoyed  for  many  years.     But  this  is  wholly 
arbitrary.     Others  suppose  Tiglath-pileser  to  be  meant  by  the  rod  which 
smote  them  ;  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  in  history.    Gesenius 
applies  the  figures  not  to  an  individual,  but  to  the  Jewish  power,  which 
had  been  broken  and  reduced  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz.     The  still  more 
formidable  domination  threatened  in  the  last  clause  he  explains,  not  with 
the  older  writers  to  be  that  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  18),  but  the  re- 
covered strength  of  Judah.     Hitzig  and  Ewald  make  the  last  clause  a  pre- 
diction of  Assyrian  invasion.     Knobel  adopts  the  same  interpretation,  but 
with  this  addition,  that  ho  understands  the  figure  of  the  basilisk  coming 
forth  from  the  serpent  as  referring  to  the  agency  of  Judah  in  procuring  the 
Assyrian  invasion  of  Philistia.      RosenmiiUer  refers  this  clause  to  the 
Messiah,  in  which  he  follows  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase.     '*  From  among  the 
sons  of  the  sons  of  Jesse,  the  Messiah  shall  come  forth,  and  his  works  shall 
be  among  you  as  fiery  serpents."     Some  of  the  old  writers  suppose  KTI^  to 
contain  an  allusion  to  one  of  the  names  of  Jesse  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25). 

80.  And  thefint'hom  of  the  poor  shall  feed,  and  the  needy  in  security  lie 
down  J  and  Ixtill  kill  thy  root  with  famine,  and  thy  remnant  it  shall  slay.  The 
future  condition  of  the  Jews  is  here  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Philistines. 
The  figures  in  the  first  clause  are  borrowed  from  a  flock,  in  the  second  from 
a  tree,  but  with  obvious  allusion  to  a  human  subject.  The  first-born  of  the 
poor  is  explained  by  the  Targum  and  the  Rabbins  to  mean  the  nobles  of 
Judah,  now  despised  by  the  Philistines.  Calvin  makes  it  a  superlative  ex- 
pression for  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  (quasi  suis  miseriis  insignes), 
and  this  sense  is  approved  by  most  of  the  later  writers,  some  of  whom  refer 
to  Job  xviii.  18,  for  an  analogous  expression.  Gesenius,  however,  is  dis- 
posed to  admit  an  allusion  to  the  next  generation,  which  would  make  the 
promise  too  remote,  and  leaves  the  expression  of  first-born  unexplained. 
Some  writers  needlessly  amend  the  text.  Thus  J.  D.  Michaelis  makes  the  3 
in  ^^3  a  preposition,  and  reads  in  my  pastures,  a  conjecture  recently  re- 
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newed  by  Ewald,  who  would  point  the  wprd  ^^9  and  make  *^  a  synonjme 
of  *^.  Bat  an  exposition  which  inyolves  a  change  of  text  and  the  invention 
of  a  word  to  snit  the  place,  and  both  without  necessity,  seems  to  have  a 
twofold  claim  to  be  rejected.  Equally  gratuitous  is  Lowth's  reading  ^39, 
my  choice  first-fruits.  Gesenius  and  De  Wette  supply  nt327  in  the  first 
clause  from  the  second,  shall  feed  quietly.  But  the  threat  of  famine  in  the 
other  clause  seems  to  shew  Uint  the  prominent  idea  is  abundance,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  older  writers.  There  is  no  need  of  taking  root  in  the  sense 
of  stock  or  race.  The  figurative  part  of  the  last  clause  is  borrowed  from  a 
tree,  here  divided  into  two  parts,  the  root  and  the  rest  or  remainder. 
Gesenius  distinguishes  between  n^cn  and  2"^^  as  terms  which  usage  has 
appropriated  to  the  act  of  God  and  man  respectively.  Hitzig  makes  the 
one  mean  kill  in  general,  and  the  other  more  specifically  kill  with  the  sword 
(Jer.  XV.  8).  The  third  person  3"in*  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  mere  enallage 
personse,  and  referred  like  ^nt^n  to  God  himself.  Others  refer  it  to  the 
enemy  mentioned  in  ver.  81,  or  the  fiery  serpent  in  ver.  80.  Others  prefer 
an  indefinite  construction,  which  is  very  common,  and  would  here  be  entitled 
to  the  preference,  were  there  not  another  still  moref  simple.  This  makes 
3]n  the  subject  of  the  last  verb,  so  that  what  is  first  mentioned  as  an  in- 
strument in  God*s  hand,  reappears  in  the  last  member  of  the  sentence  as 
an  agent. 

81.  Hotel,  0  gate!  cry,  0  city!  dissolved,  O  Philistia,  is  the  whole  of 
thee ;  for  out  of  the  north  a  smoke  comes,  and  there  is  no  strarjgler  in  his  forces. 
The  Philistines  are  not  only  forbidden  to  rejoice,  but  exhorted  to  lament. 
The  object  of  address  is  a  single  city  representing  all  the  rest.  There  is  no 
ground  for  the  opinion  that  Ashdod  is  particularly  meant.  It  is  rather  a 
case  of  poetical  individualisation.  Gate  is  not  hero  put  for  the  judges  or 
nobles  who  were  wont  to  sit  there — nor  is  it  even  mentioned  as  the  chief 
place  of  concourse — but  rather  with  allusion  to  the  defences  of  the  city,  as 
a  parallel  expression  to  city  itself.  The  insertion  of  a  preposition  by  the 
Targum  and  Blimchi — howl  for  the  gate,  cry  for  the  city — is  entirely  un- 
authorised, and  changes  the  whole  meaning.  The  masculine  form  3'^Qi) 
seems  to  have  greatly  perplexed  interpreters.  Some  of  the  older  writers 
supply  ^^,  others  ^V,  and  even  Ewald  says  that  we  must  be  content  to 
make  it  an  infinitive.  Enobel  regards  it  as  a  mere  anomaly  or  idiomatio 
licence  of  construction.  Hitzig  supposes  a  sudden  transition  firom  the  third 
to  the  second  person — ^it  is  dissolved,  0  whole  Philistia.  The  true  solution 
is  that  ^^13)  agrees  regularly  with  ^3  in  "^S.  This  explanation,  which  Hen- 
dewerk  admits  to  be  as  old  as  Maurer,  is  distinctly  given  by  Cocceius  (lique- 
ffiictum  est,  Palaestina,  universum  tui),  and  copied  by  Yitringa  and  J.  H. 
Michaelis.  Another  idea  ascribed  to  Maurer  bv  Enobel — viz.  that  the 
tmoke  here  meant  is  that  of  conflagrations  kindled  by  the  enemy — is  at  least 
as  old  as  Clericus.  Some  of  the  older  writers  understood  it  simply  as  an 
emblem  for  wrath  or  trouble.  Lowth  cites  Yirgi\.*BfuTnantespulvere  compos, 
and  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  an  army  on  the 
march.  This  is  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Rosenmiiller,  Hendewerk,  and 
others;  but  Hitzig  and  Enobel  object  to  this  interpretation  of  t^  as 
nnauthorised  by  Hebrew  usage.  Hitzig  refers  it  to  the  practice  of  literally 
canying  fire  in  front  of  caravans  to  mark  the  course ;  but  this  is  objected 
to  by  others  as  peculiar  to  the  desert  and  to  straggling  or  divided  bodies. 
It  may  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the  allusion  in  the  last  clause,  whether 
"^  was  intended  to  refer  to  an  army  at  all.  If  not,  we  may  suppose  with 
Calvin  that  smoke  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  sign  of  distant  and  approaching 
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fire,  a  natural  and  common  metaphor  for  any  powerfal  destroying  agent. — 
*Tt?^2  has  been  conjectorally  explained  in  varioos  ways,  bat  is  agreed  by  all 
the  modern  writers  to  mean  properly  alone  or  separated,  and  to  be  descrip- 
tive  of  the  enemy  with  which  Philistia  is  here  threatened.     Some  give  to 
inyiD  the  sense  of  the  cognate  Ony^D,  viz.  appointed  times,  and  understand 
it  ns  referring  to  the  orders  under  which  the  invading  army  acts.     Most 
writers  now,  however,  give  it  another  sense  of  DnyiD,  viz.  assemblies,  here 
appHed  specifically  to  an  army.     Thus  understood  the  clause  is  descriptive 
of  a  compact,  disciplined,  and  energetic  host.     A  similar  description  we 
have  hod  already  in  chap.  v.  26-29,  from  which  resemblance  some  infer 
that  this  passage  must  relate  to  the  Assyrians.     Aben  Ezra  refers  it  to  the 
Babylonians  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  Kimchi  to  tbe  Jews  under  Hezekiah, 
and  Cocceius  to  the  Romans  as  the  final  conquerors  of  irhole  Palestlna,  by 
which  he  undei'stands  the  whole  of  what  we  now  call  Palestine,  or  at  least 
Judea.   YitriDga,  who  usually  quotes  the  strangest  notions  of  Cocceius  with 
indulgent  deference,  appears  to  lose  his  patience  at  this  point,  and  exclaims, 
<'  Huiic  ego  iuterpretationem  totam  suo  rclinquam  loco,  nee  ejus  amplias 
memincro ;  est  enim  plane  paradoxa  et  a  communi  scnsu  aliena."     The 
diversity  of  judgments  as  to  the  particular  enemy  here  meant,  and  the 
sliglituess  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  severally  rest,  may  sutfice  to  shew 
that  the  prophecy  is  really  generic,  not  specific,  and  includes  all  the  agencies 
and  means  by  which  the  Philistines  were  punished  for  their  constant  and 
inveterate  enmity  to  the  chosen  people,  as  well  as  for  idolatry  and  other 
crimes. 

82.  And  xohat  9hall  one  ansioer  (what  answer  shall  be  given  to)  the 
ambassadors  of  a  nation  f  That  Jelwvah  has  founded  Zion,  and  in  it  the 
afflicted  of  his  people  shall  seek  refuge.  The  meaning  of  the  lost  clause  is 
too  clear  to  be  disputed,  viz.,  that  God  is  the  protector  of  his  people.  This 
is  evidently  stated  as  the  result  and  sum  of  the  whole  prophecy,  and  as  such 
is  sufficiently  intelligible.  It  is  also  given,  however,  as  on  answer  to  ambas- 
sadors or  messengers,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  explana- 
tions. Instead  of  ambassadors  (^2S<7!3)  kings  (^3^^)  is  given  by  all  the  old 
Greek  Versions  except  Symmachus,  who  has  ayyiXotg,  The  older  writers 
for  the  most  part  make  ambassadors  the  subject  of  the  verb — what  will  the 
ambassadors  ansioer  f  Thus  understood,  the  words  have  been  applied  to  the 
report  carried  back  by  the  ambassadors  of  friendly  powers,  or  by  those  sent 
out  by  the  Jews  themselves,  on  the  occasion  of  Hezekiah's  victory  over  the 
Philistines,  or  of  his  delivery  from  the  Assyrian  invasion.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  irregularity  of  giving  ^^  a  plural  meaning,  some  have  supposed  the  sen- 
tence to  relate  to  the  report  carried  back  by  a  Philistine  embassy,  sent  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  Jerusalem   after  the  Assyrian  attack.     The 

irregular  concord  of  the  plural  noun  with  ^3K/tD  was  explained  by  supplying 
a  distributive  pronoun,  every  one  of  the  ambassadors,  a  form  of  speech  quite 
foreign  to  the  Hebrew  language.  Hendewerk,  who  retains  this  old  construc- 
tion, understands  this  as  the  answer  of  the  Assyrian  ambassadors,  when 
asked  by  the  Philistines  to  attack  Jerusalem.     It  is  now  commonly  agreed, 

however,  that  ^\>  ^3X70  is  the  object  of  the  verb,  which  is  repeatedly  con- 
strued with  a  noun  directly,  and  that  its  subj^t  is  either  Hezekiah  or  more 
probably  indefinite.  As  to  ^1^,  some  still  give  it  a  collective  meaning :  others 
refer  it  to  the  Philistines,  suing  for  peace,  or  proposing  a  joint  resistance  to 
Assyria;  others  to  Judah  itself,  an  application  contrary  to  usage.  All  this 
seems  to  shew  that  the  expression  is  indefinite,  as  the  very  absence  of  the 
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article  implies,  and  thai  the  whole  sense  meant  to  he  conyejed  is  this,  that 
snch  may  he  the  answer  giren  to  the  inqniries  made  from  any  quarter.  Of 
all  the  specific  applications,  the  most  prohahle  is  that  which  supposes  an 
allnsion  to  Babshakeh's  argument  with  Hezekiah  against  trusting  in  Jehovah. 
Bat  this  seems  precluded  by  the  want  of  any  natural  connection  with 
Philistia,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  previous  context  I  shall  only  add, 
that  Gocceius  is  not  only  true  to  his  original  hypothesis,  but  so  far  carried 
away  by  it  as  to  lay  aside  his  usual  grammatical  precision  (which  often 
contrasts  strangely  with  his  exegesis)  and  translate  n^r  as  a  preterite.  He 
understands  the  verse  as  accounting  for  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by  the  recep- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  apostles  of  Christ.  What  answer  wa»  giten  to 
the  messengers  of  the  nation  (i.  e.  the  messeogers  sent  to  them)  wlien  Jelwvah 
founded  Zion,  (or  the  Christian  Church)  and  the  afflicted  of  his  people  sought 
refuge  in  it?  The  same  sense  might  have  been  as  well  attained  without  de- 
parting from  the  strict  sense  of  the  future.  As  to  the  sense  itself,  it  needs 
no  comment  to  evince  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  a  hundred  other 
meanings  might  be  just  as  well  imposed  upon  the  words. 


CHAPTEES    XV.  XVI. 

These  chapters  contain  a  prediction  of  the  downfall  of  Moab.  Most  of 
the  recent  German  writers  deny  that  any  part  of  it  was  written  by  Isaiah, 
except  the  last  two  verses  of  chap,  xvi.,  which  they  suppose  him  to  have 
added  as  a  postscript  to  an  older  prophecy.  The  reasons  for  ascribing  the 
remainder  of  the  passage  to  another  writer  are  derived  from  minute  pecu- 
liarities of  phraseology',  and  from  the  general  character  and  tone  of  the 
whole  composition.  Hitzig  regards  this  as  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xiv.  25.  In  this  conclusion  Maurer  acquiesces,  and 
Enobel  thinks  it  not  improbable.  The  grounds  on  which  such  hypotheses 
must  be  rejected,  when  not  only  destitute  of  external  evidence  but  contra- 
dicted by  it,  have  been  already  stated  in  the  general  introduction.  Hende- 
werk  combats  Hitzig' s  doctrine  on  his  own  ground  and  with  his  own  weapons, 
deducing  from  the  verbal  minutioa  of  the  passage  proofs  of  its  poetical 
excellence  and  of  its  genuineness.  Some  of  the  older  writers  regard  the 
last  two  verses  of  chap.  xvi.  as  an  addition  made  by  Isaiah  to  on  earlier  pre- 
diction of  his  own.  Henderson  thinks  them  an  addition  made  to  a  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  by  a  later  prophecy,  If  we  set  aside  the  alleged  internal  evidence 
of  a  different  origin,  the  simplest  view  of  the  passage  is  that  which  regards 
the  whole  as  a  continuous  composition,  and  supposes  the  Prophet  at  the  close 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  prediction  which  he  had  just  uttered.  The  particular 
event  referred  to  in  these  chapters  has  been  variously  explained  to  be  the 
invasion  of  Moab  by  Jeroboam  II.,  king  of  Israel;  by  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia;  byTiglatb-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria;  by  his  successors  Shahnuneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon ;  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  &e. 
The  safest  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  prediction  is  generic,  and  in- 
tended to  describe  the  destruction  of  Moab,  without  exclusive  reference  to 
any  one  of  the  events  by  which  it  was  occasioned  or  promoted,  but  with 
special  allusions  possibly  to  all  of  them.  Compare  the  introduction  to 
chap,  xiii.,  xiv.  According  to  Cocceius,  the  Moab  of  this  prophecy  is  Israel, 
the  hostile  power  Home,  and  the  time  that  of  the  downfall  of  Jerusalenu 
To  such  hypotheses  the  answer  still  is,  that  tbey  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied  and  varied,  with  as  much  or  rather  with  as  little  reason. 
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CHAPTER  XV.    . 

This  chapter  is  occupiad  with  a  description  of  the  general  grief,  occa- 
sioned  by  the  conquest  of  the  chief  towns  and  the  desolation  of  the  cooxxtry- 
at  large.    Its  chief  peculiarities  of  form  are  the  nnmeroos  names  of  places 
introduced,  and  the  strong  personification  by  which  they  are  represented  as 
grieving  for  the  public  calamity.   -The  chapter  closes  with  an  intimation  of 
still  greater  evils. 

1.  (This   is)   tlie  burden  of  Moab^   that  in  a   night  Ar-Moab   %a  laid 
waste,  is  desti'oyed:  that  in  a  night  Kir-Moab  is  laid  waste,  is  destroyed. 
The  English  Version,  Bosenmuller,  and  Hitzig,  understand  the  first  verse  as 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  second.     Because  in  a  night,  &c,,  he  aseetuis,  &c. 
But  so  long  a  sentence  is  at  variance  not  only  wiih  the  general  usage  of  the 
language,  but  with  the  stylo  of  this  particular  prophecy.   Gesenius  supposes 
an  ellipsis  at  the  beginning,  and  takes  ^9  in  its  usual  sense  of  that.     "  (I 
affirm)  that,'*  &c.     The  same  construction  occurs  where  a  verb  of  swearing 
is  understood  (vii.  9,  zlix.  18).     In  the  absence  of  the  governing  verb,  the 
particle  may  be  translated  surelg.    Most  of  the  recent  German  versions 
render  it  by  yea  ( jal).     In  a  night  max  be  literally  understood,  as  assaults 
are  often  made  by  night  (chap.  zxi.  4),  or  figuratively,  as  the  phrase  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  sudden  destruction.     Ar  originally  meant  a  city, 
and  Ar-Moed)  the  city  of  Moab,  t.  e,  the  capital  city,  or,  as  Gesenius  says, 
the  only  real  city  of  the  Moabites.     It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arnon 
(Num.  xxii.  86).   The  Greeks  called  it  Areopolis,  or  city  of  Mars,  according 
to  their  favourite  practice  of  corrupting  foreign  names,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  significant  Greek  words.     Ptolemy  calls  it  R/iabmath' 
mom,  a  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  Rabbath-Moab,  i.  e.  chief  city  of  Moab. 
Jerome  says  Uiat  the  place  was  destroyed  in  one  night  by  an  earthquake 
when  he  was  a  boy.     The  Arabs  call  it  Mab  and  Errabba.    It  is  now  in 
ruins.    In  connection  with  the  capital  city,  the  Prophet  names  the  prin- 
cipal or  only  fortress  in  the  land  of  Moab.     Kir  originally  means  a  wall, 
then  a  walled  town  or  fortress.    The  place  here  meant  is  a  few  miles  south- 
east of  Ar,  on  a  rocky  hill,  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  provided  with 
a  castle.     The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  verse  calls  it  Kerakka  de  Moab, 
ihe  fortress  of  Moab,  which  name  it  has  retained  among  the  orientals,  who 
extend  it  lo  the  whole  of  ancient  Moab. 

2.  The  destruction  of  the  chief  cities  causes  general  grief.  Tlisy  (in- 
definitely) go  up  to  the  house  (t.  e,  the  temple),  and  Dibon  {to)  the  high 
places  for  (the  purpose  of)  weeping.  On  Nebo  and  on  Medeba,  Moab 
hoxtls'-^n  all  his  heads  baldness — every  beard  cut  ojff',  Luther,  Gesenius, 
and  others,  make  the  verb  indefinite.  Lowth,  Bosenmiiller,  Hitzig,  and 
Maurer,  regard  Moab  as  the  subject.  Vitringa  makes  n;^  a  contracted 
proper  name  for  J3dr/imeo7i  (Jer.  xlviii.  28)  ox  Beth-baaUmeon  (Josh.xiii.  19), 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Arnon,  now  called  Maein.  Ewald  makes  it  a  con- 
traction of  D^n?!!  TX*2  (Jer.  xlviiL  22),  which  was  not  far  from  Dlbon  (Num. 
xxxiii.  46).  The  same  explanation  was  once  approved  by  Bosenmiiller,  but 
in  the  Compendium  of  his  Scholia,  he  adopts  the  opinion  of  Kimchi,  that 
n^l  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  temple,  and  la  equivalent  to  fSnpO,  which 
occurs  below  (xvi.  12)  as  a  parallel  to  niDl.  The  ancient  heathen  built 
their  temples  upon  heights  (chap.  Ixv.  7).  Sobmon  built  one  to  the  Moabitish 
god  Chemosh  on  the  mountain  before  Jerusalem  (1  Kings  xi.  1).  This 
explanation  is  approved  by  Gesenius  and  all  the  later  Germans  except 
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Ewald.  Some  who  take  n^^  as  a  proper  name,  make  ni03  one  also, 
regarding  it  as  a  contracted  form  of  BamofJi-Baal  (Josh.  ziii.  17).  Dtbon, 
a  town  north  of  the  Amon,  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  thence  called 
Dibod-gad  (Num.  zzziii.  45),  although  it  had  formerly  belonged  to  Moab, 
and  would  seem  from  this  passage  to  have  been  recovered  by  them.  The 
same  place  is  called  Dimon  in  ver.  9»  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  D"^,  blood. 
The  modem  name  is  Diban.  There  is  no  preposition  before  n^l  and  P^n 
in  the  Hebrew.  Hence  the  latter  may  be  taken  either  as  the  object  or  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  The  first  construction  is  preferred  by  the  older  writers ; 
those  of  modem  date  are  almost  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  other,  which 
makes  Dibon  itself  go  up  to  the  high  places.  The  only  objection  is,  that 
the  writer  would  hardly  have  coupled  this  one  place  with  the  countiy  at 
large,  and  this  is  not  sufficient  to  exclude  it.  The  objection  to  the  other 
is,  that  Dibon  was  situated  in  a  plain,  to  which  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  phrase  go  up  has  reference  in  many  cases  not  to  geographical  position, 
but  to  sacredness  and  dignity. 

8.  In  its  streets^  they  are  girded  with  sackcloth ;  on  its  roofs  and  in  its 
squares  Tor  broad  places)  all  (literally,  all  of  it)  howls,  coming  dotcn  tcith 
weeping  (from  the  house-tops  or  the  temples).  In  this  verse  there  is  a 
singular  altemation  of  masculine  and  feminine  suffixes,  all  relating  to 
Moab,  sometimes  considered  as  a  countiy,  and  sometimes  as  a  nation. 
The  last  clause  is  explained  by  most  modem  writers  to  mean  melting  into 
tears,  as  the  eye  is  elsewhere  said  to  ran  down  tears  or  water  (Jer.  ix.  17 ; 
Lam.  iii.  48).  But  as  the  eye  is  not  here  mentioned,  and  the  preposition 
is  inserted,  making  a  marked  difference  between  this  and  the  alleged  ex- 
pressions, it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the  old  constraction,  which  supposes  an 
antithesis  between  this  clause  and  the  ascent  to  the  temples  or  the  house- 
tops. Sackcloth  is  mentioned  as  the  usual  mourning  dbress  and  badge  of 
deep  humiliation. 

4.  And  Ueshbon  cries  and  Elealeh — even  to  Jahaz  is  tJieir  voice  heard — 
therefore  the  warriors  of  2Ioab  cry — his  soid  is  distressed  to  him  (or  in  him). 
Heshbon,  a  royal  city  of  the  Amorites,  assigned  to  Heuben  and  to  Gad  at 
different  times,  or  to  both  jointly,  famous  for  its  fish-pools,  was  a  celebrated 
town  in  the  days  of  Eusebius,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  in  existence, 
under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Hesbdn.  Elealeh,  often  mentioned  with 
'it,  was  also  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Heuben.  Eusebius  describes  these 
towns  as  near  together  in  the  highlands  in  Gilead,  opposite  to  Jericho. 
Bobinson  and  Smith,  while  at  the  latter  place,  conversed  with  an  Arab 
chief,  who  pointed  out  to  them  the  Wady  Hesb&n,  near  which,  fiur  up  in  the 
mountain,  is  the  ruined  place  of  the  same  name,  the  ancient  Heshbon.  EEalf 
an  hour  north-east  of  this  lies  another  ruin  called  El  Al,  the  ancient  Elealeh 
(Palestine,  ii.  278).  The  names  Y^l  and  T^lpX!,  are  treated  by  Gesenius 
as  identical,  but  Hitzig  understands  them  to  denote  two  different  places, 
one  described  by  Jerome  as  overhanging  the  Dead  Sea,  the  other  furtiier  to 
the  south-east,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  the  scene  of  the  battle  between 
Sihon  and  Israel.  In  either  case,  the  preposition  seems  to  imply  that  the 
place  meant  was  a  frontier  town.   The  same  form  of  expression  that  is  here 

used  occurs  also  chap.  x.  80. — ^Vitringa  and  Gesenius  give  t^"^  the  rare 
4md  doubtful  sense  because,  and  understand  the  Prophet  to  describe  the 
cities  or  people  in  general  as  lamenting  because  even  tiie  warriors  were  dis- 
mayed. Most  writers  give  the  words  their  usual  meaning,  and  suppose  the 
terror  of  the  warriors  to  be  here  described  as  the  effect,  not  the  cause  of 
the  general  lamentation.    According  to  Enobel,  therefore  has  reference  to 
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ihe  exy  of  Heshbon  and Elealeh  which  had  jxxst  been  mentioned;  according 
io  Hitzig  and  others,  to  the  downfall  of  the  capital  (ver.  1).  For  ^Y^O  the 
Septnagint  seems  to  have  read  ^iT??,  which  it  renders  n  otfipv;.  This  read- 
ing and  translation,  which  is  also  &Yonred  by  the  Peshito,  is  adopted  by 
Lowth:  the  very  loins  of  Moab  cry  ouU^  Other  interpreters  agree  ti^at  it  is 
the  passive  participle  of  xVit  ^ed  as  &  noxm  in  the  sense  of  warriors  or 
heroes,  whether  so  called  becaose  drawn  oat  for  military  service,  or  as  being 
strong,  or  girded  and  equipped,  or  disencumbered  of  unnecessary  clothing. 
Aqnila  has  f  ^mjxo/,  with  the  arms  or  shoulders  bare.  There  is  peculiar  sig- 
nificance in  thus  ascribing  an  unmanly  terror  to  the  very  defenders  of  the 
country.  Yitringa  supposes  an  additional  emphasis  in  the  use  of  the  verb 
•^JT^J,  which  may  either  mean  a  joyful  or  a  mournful  cry,  and  by  itself  might 
here  denote  a  battle-cry  or  war-shout.  As  if  he  had  said,  the  warriors  of 
Moab  raise  a  cry,  not  of  battle  or  defiance,  but  of  grief  and  terror.  The 
same  natural  expression  of  distress  is  ascribed  by  Homer  to  his  heroes.  {Vide 
infra,  chap,  zxziii.  7).  Cocceius  is  singular  in  making  this  an  exhortation :  let 
them  raise  the  war-cry  (vociferentur,  classicum  canant,  barritum  faciant, 
clamorem  tollant,  ut  in  praelio}.  For  ^V^  the  Septnagint  reads  '"^^  (/vw- 
tffrod),  probably  a  mere  inadvertence.  The  English  Version  and  Lowth 
take  t^^  in  the  sense  of  life,  other  interpreters  in  that  of  amd,  Bosenmuller, 
Gesenius,  and  Ewald,  give  to  nyi^  the  sense  of  trembling,  from  a  kindred 
root  in  Arabic ;  others  with  more  probability  that  of  being  evil,  t.  e.  ill  at  ease 
or  suffering,  in  which  the  future  corresponding  to  this  preterite  is  frequently 
used  elsewhere.  Gesenius  indeed  refers  that  hiure  to  another  root,  but  one 
of  kindred  origin,  in  which  the  essential  idea  is  probably  the  same.  The 
paronomasia  in  '\irv  and  *Vn*  is  copied  in  Gesenius's  translation  by  combin- 
ing the  words  klagen  and  verzaget.  The  similar  terms  are  confounded  by 
the  Vulgate  (ululabit  sibi),  and  by  Calvin,  who  understands  the  sense  to  be, 
that  every  one  will  be  so  occupied  with  his  own  grief  as  to  disregard  that  of 
his  neighbours. 

6.  My  heart  for  Moah  cries  out — her  fugitives  (are  fled)  as  far  as  Zoar — 
-an  heifer  of  three  years  old—for  he  that  goes  up  Luhith  with  weeping  goes  up 
•5y  it— for  in  the  way  of  Haronaim  a  cry  of  destruction  they  lift  up.  Every 
part  of  this  obscure  verse  has  given  rise  to  some  diversity  of  exposition.  It 
has  been  made  a  question  whose  words  it  contains.  Junius  connects  it 
with  the  close  of  the  preceding  verse  and  understands  it  to  contain  the 
words  of  the  warriors  there  mentioned,  endeavouring  to  rally  and  recall  the 
fugitives.  Others  suppose  the  Moabites  in  genend,  or  some  individual 
among  them,  to  be  here  the  speaker.  Cocceius  doubts  whether  these  are 
not  the  words  of  God  himself.  Calvin  supposes  the  Prophet  to  be  speak- 
ing in  the  person  'and  expressing  the  feelings  of  a  Moabite.  All  these 
hypotheses  appear  to  have  arisen  from  an  idea  that  the  Prophet  cannot  be 
supposed  to  express  sympathy  with  these  sinners  of  the  Gentiles.  But  such 
expressions  are  not  only  common  elsewhere,  but  particularly  frequent  in  this 
partoflsaiah.  (Fuitf  tif/rachaps.  xvi.ll,xxi.  8,  4,  xxii.  6).  Hitzig  suggests, 
as  a  possible  but  not  as  a  probable  construction  of  the  first  words.  My 
heart  (is)  towards  Moab  (who)  is  crying,  &c.,  as  in  Judges  ver.  9.  Some 
older  writers  understand  the  words  to  mean  my  heart  cries  to  Moab,  as  in 
1  Chron.  ver.  20.  Gesenius  gratuitously  cites  otiier  cases  in  which  /  has  the 
sense  of  for,  on  account  of,  given  to  it  here  by  Aben  Ezra  (3i(^0  lliyi). 
The  particle  is  here  used  in  its  proper  sense  as  indicating  general  relation, 
4u  tOf  with  respect  to,  and  simply  points  out  Moab  as  the  subject  or  occa- 
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sion  of  the  ciy.  Ewald  and  others  make  PVT  mean — to  complain  or  lament, 
which  is  neither  so  exact  nor  so  expressive  as  the  literal  translation.  Instead 
of  my  heart  some  read  his  hearty  others  simply  Jieart,  Thns  Lowth  ;  the 
heart  of  Moab  crieth  in  her,  after  the  Septnagint  (if  avrji).  The  Peshito 
seems  to  have  read  mill  in  hit  spirit.  The  common  text  itself  is  varioaslj 
explained.  According  to  the  nsoal  analogy,  it  means  her  bars,  and  the 
Vulgate  accordingly  has  vectes  ejus.  By  this  some  nnderstand  the  cities  of 
Moab,  others  its  barriers  or  frontier  posts,  others  its  guardians  or  protectors. 
Most  of  the  modem  writers  follow  Saadias  and  Kimchi,  who  explain  the 
word  to  mean  her  fugitives.  The  only  objection  to  this  explanation  is 
the  absence  of  the  long  vowel  under  ihe  first  letter.  Zoar,  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  preserved  by  Lot*s  intercession,  is  now  ascertained 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  near  its  south- 
em  extremity,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  (Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  480, 
648).  It  is  here  mentioned  as  an  extreme  southern  point,  but  not  without 
allusion,  as  Yitringa  with  great  probability  suggests,  to  Lot's  escape  from 
the  destmction  of  Sodom.  The  next  phrase  (pWP^  n^jy)  is  famous  as  the 
subject  of  discordant  explanations.  These  may  however  be  reduced  to  two 
clasises,  those  which  regard  the  words  as  proper  names,  and  those  which 
regard  them  as  appellatives.  J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes  two  places  to  be 
mentioned,  Eglatli  and  Sheltshiyyah ;  but  of  the  latter  there  is  no  trace  in 
geography  or  history.  Doederlein  conjectures  that  the  city  Eglaih  con- 
sisted of  three  towns,  and  that  the  Hebrew  n*^^  is  the  same  as  the  Greek 
rp/fi-oX/;  or  triple  city.  But  the  former  no  where  else  means  threefold,  but 
always  third.  According  to  Ligbtfoot,  the  phrase  means  Egldi,  or  Eglath 
the  Third,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Eglaim  or  En-eglaim,  a  place  in 
the  same  region,  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xhii.  10,  **  where  Eglaim  is  plainly  of 
the  dual  number  and  seems  to  intimate  that  there  were  two  Egels,  with  rela- 
tion to  which  our  Eglah  may  be  called  Eglah  the  Third.'*  (Lightfoot's  Cho- 
rographical  Inquiry,  chap.  iii.  §  8).  With  this  may  be  compared  Rainaihaim 
which  is  also  dual  (1  Sam.  i.  2),  and  Upper  and  Nellier  Beth-Jioran  (Josh, 
xvi.  8,  5).  Lighifoot  compares  this  Eglah  the  Third  with  the  NixXa 
of  Ptolemy,  and  the  'AyayXa  of  Josephus,  both  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Zoar,  (Zwa^a)  and  the  latter  witib  Horonaim  (*n^wfa/).     The  Ejlun 

xUT"?^)  ^^  Abulfeda,  meaning  calr;es  or  heifers,  may  be  another  name  for 
tiiie  same  place,  which  must  then  have  been  situated  beyond  the  northem 
boundary  of  Moab,  and  be  mentioned  here  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  fugitives  had  fled  in  opposite  directions.  Of  the  late  translators,  De  Wette, 
Henderson,  and  Ewald  retain  the  Hebrew  words  as  a  proper  name,  Eglath- 
ShelisJiiyah.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  ancient  versions,  and  the  great 
majority  of  modem  writers,  regard  the  words  in  question  as  appellatives,  and 
all  agree  in  rendering  the  first  of  the  two  heifer.  The  other  is  explained 
by  Jarchi  to  mean  the  third  in  the  order  of  birth,  with  reference  to  some 
supposed  superiority  in  that  class.  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Umbreit,  tmder- 
stfuid  it  to  mean  third-rale,  of  the  third  order,  i.  e.  inferior  (compare  Dan. 
V.  29 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  9),  and  as  here  applied  to  a  heifer,  lean,  ^l-favoured, 
a  figure  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  lutbita  of  the  people  in  that  region  to 
express  the  smallness  of  the  city  Zoar,  which  was  so  called  because  it  was 
a  little  one  (Gen.  xix.  20,  22).  It  is  plain  however  that  third  can  have 
this  meaning  only  in  case  of  a  direct  comparison  with  something  of  the  first 
and  second  rank.  Besides,  what  has  the  size  of  Zoar  to  do  with  this 
pathetic  description  of  the  fiight  of  Moab  ?    The  great  majority  of  voices 
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is  in  favour  of  the  meaning  1hre»  years  old^  or  retaining  the  form  of  the 
original  more  eloselj,  a  heifer  of  the  third  (year).    A  cognate  participle 
(jnffxnS)  is  used  in  this  sense  and  in  connection  with  this  yery  noun  (Gen. 
XT.  9).    By  a  heifer  three  yean  old^  Gksenins  understands  one  that  has 
never  yet  been  tamed  or  broken,  according  to  Pliny's  mazimam,  domitura 
houm  in  trimatu^  poetea  sera^  antea  preematura.    Now  as  personal  afflic- 
tions are  sometimes  likened  to  the  taming  of  animals  (Jer.  xzzi.  18 ;  Hosea 
z.  11),  and  as  communities  and  govemmcDts  are  often  represented  by  the 
figure  of  a  heifer  (Jer.  zlvi.  20, 1. 11 ;  Hosea  iv.  16),  the  expressions  thus  in- 
terpreted would  not  be  inappropriate  to  the  state  of  Moab,  hitherto  fiouriah- 
ing  and  uncontrolled,  but  now  three  years  old  and  subjected  to  the  yoke. 
Some  of  the  older  interpreters  suppose  (his  statement  of  the  age  to  have  refe- 
rence to  the  voice  of  the  animal,  which  is  said  by  Bochart  to  be  deepest  at  that 
age,  and  according  to  Aristotle,  stronger  in  the  female  than  the  male.    There 
is  still  a  doubt,  however,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  simile    as 
last  explained.    Bochart  refers  it  to  the  Prophet  himself.    **  My  heart  cries 
for  Moab  (for  her  fugitives  to  Zoar),  as  a  heifer  three  years  old."   Vitrin«i 
refers  it  to  the  fugitives  of  Moab,  who  escape  to  Zoar,  crying  like  a  hei^r 
three  years  old. — ^72^  is  commonly  a  noun  denoting  an  ascent  or  rising 
ground.     It  is  translated  hill  in  the  Euglish  version  of  1  Sam.  ix.  11,  and 
ascent  in  that  of  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  and  2  Sam.  xv.  80,  which  last  place  is 
strikiugly  analogous  to  this.    The  construction  commonly  adopted  makes 
nbyD  an  absolute  nominative :  "  The  ascent  of  Lnhith  (or  as  to  the  ascent 
of  Luhith)  with  weeping  one  ascends  it"    It  is  possible,  however,  to  make 
n^yo  a  participle  or  a  participial  noun — "  the  ascender  of  Luhith  (t.  e.  he  who 
ascends  it)  with  weeping  ascends  by  it."    Tbe  parallel  passage  (Jer.  xlviii.  5) 
instead  of  121  repeats  ^?3.    This  is  regarded  by  the  latest  writers  as  an  error 
in  transcription  of  ^31  for  ^3  U.     The  Septuagint  has  c|2^  et  dfafivjewratf 
which  implies  still  another  reading  (13).     It  is  a  curious  and  instruc- 
tive fact  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  corrects  the  text  of  Isaiah  by  comparison 
with  Jeremiah,  while  Lowth,  with  equal  confidence,  inverts  the  process  and 
declares  the  text  in  Jeremiah  to  be  unmeaning.     Luhith  is  mentioned 
only  here  and  in  Jer.  xlviii.  5.    Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  village  still 
called  Aovfi^,  between  Areopolis  and  Zoar,  which  Jerome  repeats  but  calls 
it  lAiiiha.    The  article  before  H^ni?  is  explained  by  Gesenius  as  having 
reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  as  an  appellative,  the  hoarded  (town), 
but  by  Henderson  with  more  probability  as  properly  belonging  to  n>po. 
(See  Gesenius,  §  109,  1).    Horonaim  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Jer. 
xlviii.  8,  5,  84.     The  name  originally  means  two  eavems^  and  is  near  aldn 
to  Beth-horon,  loots  eivitatis  (Gesenius,  Thes.  1. 195, 459).     As  Jeremiah 
instead  of  ^7  ^^V*  ^^  *^^  descent,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Luhith  and 
Horonaim  were  on  opposite  faces  of  the  same  hill,  so  that  the  fugitives  on 
their  way  to  Zoar,  s&er  going  up  the  ascent  ^  of  Luhith,  are  seen  going 
down  the  descent  of  Horonaim.    Aery  of  hrealang  is  explained  by  some  of 
the  rabbinical  interpreters  as  meaning  the  explosive  sotmd  produced  by 
clapping  the  hands  or  smiting  the  thigh.    Others  understand  it  to  mean  a 
cry  of  contritiorif  t.  e.  a  penit^t  and  humble  cry.   Gill  suggests  that  it  may 
mean  a  broken  cry,  t.  e,  one  interrupted  by  sighs  and  sobs.     Gesenius  makes 
it  mean  a  cry  as  of  destruction,  t.  e,  a  loud  and  bitter  ciy  ;  Enobel,  a  cry 
(on  account)  of  destruction.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  "^9^  ^^^7  ^^  Jnen- 
tioned  as  the  very  word  uttered,  like  D9?  in  other  cases.    The  very  unusual 
form  yVT  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  transposition  for  tPSTT  firom  Tin,    But 
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the  rabbins  and  the  latest  writers  are  agreed  that  it  is  a  denTatiye  of  litP. 
The  former  suppose  an  anomalous  reduplication  of  the  first  radical.  The- 
latter  regard  it  as  a  Pilpel  for  IIT^,  Either  by  error  of  transcription  or 
euphonic  change.  (See  Ewald,  §  287,  1.)  lliere  is  'no  absurdity  in  the 
conjecture  of  (^cceius  that  this  strange  form  was  employed  here  in  aUusion 
to  the  names  1^  and  1inS»  Moabitish  cities.  Junius  supposes,  still  more 
boldly,  that  the  Prophet  wishing  to  say  cry,  instead  of  using  any  ordinary 
word,  invented  the  cacophonous  one  now  in  question,  as  in  keeping  with 
the  context  and  the  feelings  it  expresses. 

6.  For  the  waters  ofNimrim  (are  and)  Aall  he  de$olaium$  ;  for  withered 
ii  the  graas,  gone  is  the  herbage,  verdure  there  is  none.  According  to  Yit- 
ringa,  this  Terse  gives  a  reason  for  the  grief  described  in  Ter.  5  as  prevail* 
ing  in  the  south  of  Moab.  Maurer  makes  it  an  explanation  of  the  flight  in 
that  direction.  Hendewerk  supposes  the  description  to  be  here  at  an  end, 
and  a  statement  of  the  causes  to  begin.  It  seems  more  natural,  however, 
to  suppose,  with  Ewald  and  some  older  writers,  that  the  description  is 
itself  continued,  the  desolation  of  the  country  being  added  to  Uie  cap- 
ture of  the  cities  and  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants.  Aurivillius,  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  this  passage,  explains  O'HDZ  as  an  appellative,  meaning  as  in 
Arabic  clear,  limpid  waters.  But  all  other  writers  understand  it  as  a  proper 
name.  Grotius  takes  ^  in  the  sense  of  pastures,  which  it  never  has. 
Lightfoot  suggests  that  the  waters  meant  may  be  the  hot  springs  of  this 
region,  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  perhaps  the  same  with  those  of  \i-hich 
Moses  speaks  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  according  to  the  best  interpretation  of 
that  passage.  It  is  more  probably  explained  by  Junius  as  the  name  of 
streams  wUch  met  there  (rivorum  confluentium^,  and  by  others  still  more 
generally  as  denoting  both  the  springs  and  runmng  streams  of  that  locality. 
Junius  supplies  a  preposition  before  waters  (ad  aquas  Nimrimorum  desola- 
tiones  erunt),  but  the  true  construction  makes  it  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
The  same  writer  understands  the  plural  form  as  here  used  to  denote  the 
waters  meeting  at  Nimrah  or  Beth-nimrah.  But  it  is  now  agreed  that 
Kimrim  is  another  name  for  the  town  itself,  which  is  mentioned  in  Num. 
xcdi.  8,  86,  and  Josh.  xiii.  27  as  a  town  of  Gad.  Yitringa's  assumption 
of  another  town  in  the  south  of  Moab  rests  on  his  misconception  of  the 
nexus  between  this  verse  and  the  fifth.  Bochart  derives  the  name  from 
^}  a  panther,  but  the  true  etymology  is  no  doubt  that  already  mentioned. 
Porerius  explains  niCfi^  as  denoting  an  object  of  astonishment  and  horror, 
but  the  common  sense  of  desolations  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  Most 
writers  since  Yitringa  understand  the  Prophet  as  alluding  to  the  practice  of 
stopping  fountains  and  wasting  fields  in  war.  (Compare  2  Kings  iii.  19,  25.) 
But  Ewald  and  others  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  efiects  of  drought.  This 
is  a  question  which  the  Prophet's  own  words  leave  undecided.  The  second 
^  is  translated  so  that  by  Luther,  and  by  the  Septuagint,  heeause  by  the 
Yulgate,  yea  by  Augusti,  while  Calvin  omits  both.  The  translation  of  the 
first  verb  as  a  future  and  the  others  as  preterites  seems  to  make  the  deso- 
lation of  the  waters  not  the  cause  but  the  effect  of  the  decay  of  vegetation. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  present  or  descriptive  form  throughout 
the  verse,  as  all  the  latest  writers  do.  *)^Vn  is  not  kay,  as  Luther  and  the 
English  version  give  it,  but  mature  grass,  V,\sn  the  springing  herbage,  PV 
greenness  or  verdure  in  general.  Ewald  and  Henderson  neglect  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  last  two  words.  The  whole  is  given  with  great  precision 
in  the  Yulgate :  herba,  germen,  viror.     The  Septuagint  also  has  X'^ST^^ 
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.  7.  Thtrtfort  (beeaase  the  conntzy  can  no  longer  be  inhabited)  ^le  re- 
mainder  of  what  (each)  one  has  made  {Le,  acquired),  and  their  hoard  (or 
store),  over  the  brook  of  the  willows  they  carry  them  away.  Not  one  of  Uie 
ancient  yersions  has  given  a  coherent  or  intelligent  rendering  of  this  obscure 
sentence.  Jerome  suggests  three  different  interpretations  of  D^3iy  7m ; 
first,  the  brook  of  the  Arabians  or  of  the  Ravens  (Q^?7^)  ^^^  ^^^  Elijah  ; 
then,  the  brook  of  the  willows  in  the  proper  sense ;  and  lastly,  Babylon, 
the  plains  of  which  were  full  of  willows  (Ps.  cxzxvii.  2).  The  &r9i  of  these 
is  adopted  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  translates  it  Rabenbach  (Ravenbrook) ; 
the  last  by  Bochart,  Yitringa,  and  others ;  the  second  by  most  interpreters. 
A  new  interpretation  is  proposed  by  Hitzig,  viz.  brook  or  valley  of  the 
deserts,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  brook  or  valley  of  the  plain  men- 
tioned, Amos  vi.  14.  It  is  now  commonly  agreed  that  whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  it  denotes  the  Wady  el  Ahsa  of  Burckhardt  (the 
Wady  el  Ahsy  of  Robinson  and  Smith),  running  into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its 
southern  extremity,  and  forming  the  boundary  between  Kerek  and  Gebal, 
corresponding  to  the  ancient  Moab  and  Edom. — rnil^  may  either  mean 
what  is  left  by  the  enemy,  or  the  surplus  of  their  ordinary  gains.  The  Q  in 
DIKC^^  is  regarded  by  Henderson  as  the  old  termination  of  the  verb.  All 
other  writers  seem  to  look  upon  it  as  the  safix  referring  to  nin^  and  i^'^P^, 
which  are  then  to  be  construed  as  nominatives  absolute.  The  older  writers 
make  the  enemy  the  subject  of  the  verb ;  the  modems  the  Moabites  them- 
selves. On  the  whole,  the  most  probable  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  the 
Moabites  shall  carry  what  they  can  save  of  their  possessions  into  the  adja- 
cent land  of  Edom. — Kimchi  points  oat  an  ellipsis  of  the  relative  before 
nC^,  precisely  similar  to  that  in  our  colloquial  English.  Clericus  coolly 
inserts  not  and  enemies  in  the  first  clause,  both  which  he  says  are  necessary 
to  the  sense. 

8.  The  lamentation  is  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  country.  For 
the  cry  goes  round  the  border  of  Moab  (i.  e.  entirely  surrounds  it) ;  even  to 
Eglaim  (is)  its  howling  (heard),  and  to  Beer  Elim  its  howling.  The  mean- 
ing, as  Hendewerk  observes,  is  not  that  the  land  is  externally  surrounded 
by  lamentation,  but  that  lamentation  fills  it.  Yatablus  understands  the 
cry  here  spoken  of  to  be  the  shout  of  battle,  contrary  to  usage  and  the 
context.  Piscator  makes  ^.^^^  mean  the  confluence  of  the  Amon  or  the 
streams  that  form  it,  called  \\y^  D^7mn  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  and  connected 
there  with  Beer.  All  others  understand  it  as  the  name  of  a  town.  Rosen- 
miiUer  and  Gesenius  identify  it  with  the  *Aya\>atu>  of  Eusebius,  eight  miles 
south  of  Areopolis,  and  not  far  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Moab.  Josephus 
also  mentions  "A^aXXa  in  connection  with  Zoar.  As  these,  however,  must 
have  been  within  the  Moabitish  territory,  Hitzig  and  the  later  Gerfnan 
writers  make  £^2aim  the  same  with  En-eglaim  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10).  The  dif- 
ferent orthography  of  the  two  names  is  noticed  by  none  of  these  interpre- 
ters ;  and  Henderson,  who  adopts  the  same  opinion,  merely  says  that  **  the 
change  of  K  and  V  is  too  frequent  to  occasion  any  ^fficulty." — Beer  Elim^ 
the  well  of  the  mighty  ones  or  heroes,  the  same  that  **  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  people  digged  with  their  staves  "  (Numb.  xxi.  18).  T\ub 
explanation,  suggested  by  Junius,  is  adopted  by  Yitringa  and  the  later 
writers,  as  the  situation  in  Numbers  agrees  well  with  Uie  context  here. 
The  word  ^^^  (substantially  equivalent  to  D^^  and  D^in^,  the  words  used 
in  Numben)  may  have  been  specially  applied  to  the  chiefs  of  Moab,  as  the 
phrase  3^0  Y^  occurs  in  the  song  of  Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  15.    The  map- 
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pik  in  the  final  letter  of  HMT?^  is  wanting  in  some  mannscripts  and  editions. 
AoriYillins  regards  it  as  a  paragogic  termination  (compare  Ps.  iii.  8,  czzv. 
8)y  but  other  interpreters  follow  the  ancient  Tersions  in  making  it  a  snffiz  re- 
ferring to  Moab.  Henderson  needlessly  departs  in  two  points  from  the  form 
of  the  original,  by  introducing  a  masculine  pronoun  (his  wailing),  and  by 
Tarjing  the  last  noun  (wailing,  lamentation)  on  the  ground  that  the  repeti- 
tion would  have  a  bad  effect  in  English.  The  suffix  in  *\Tfh^  may  possibly 
refer  to  npyt  and  mean  the  howling  sound  of  it  (t.  e.  the  ciy). 

9.  The  expressions  grow  still  stronger.  Not  only  is  the  land  full  of 
tumult  and  disorder,  fear  and  flight ;  it  is  also  stained  with  carnage  and 
threatened  with  new  evils.  For  the  waten  of  Dimon  are  full  of  Hood  ;  for 
I  mil  bring  upon  Dimon  additions  (i.  e.  additional  erils),  on  the  escaped 

i literally,  the  escape)  of  Moab  a  lion  ;  and  on  the  remnant  of  the  land 
those  left  in  it,  or  remaining  of  its  population).     It  is  an  ingenious  con- 
jecture of  Junius  that  the  Dimon  is  the  stream  mentioned  2  Kings  iii. 
20, 22,  in  which  case  the  meaning  of  the  clause  would  be,  this  stream 
shall  not  be  merely  red  as  it  then  was^  but  really  full  of  blood.    Jerome  says, 
however,  that  the  town  Dibon^  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  was  also  called  Dimon 
in  his  day,  by  a  common  permutation  of  the  labials.     The  latter  form  may 
have  been  preferred,  in  allusion  to  the  word  D*^  following.    According  to 
this  view,  Uie  Prophet  here  returns  to  the  place  first  named,  and  ends 
where  he  began.      By  the  waters  of  Dimon  or  Dibon,  most  writers  under- 
stand the  Amon,  near  the  north  bank  of  which  the  town  was  built,  as  the 
river  Kishon  is  called  the  waters  of  Megiddo  (Judges  v.  19).     Hitzig  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  there  was  a  pool  or  reservoir  at  Dibon,  as  there  was 
at  Heshbon  according  to  Cant.  vii.  5,  and  according  to  modem  travellers  at 
Mab  and  Medeba  likewise.    Those  who  take  Dimon  as  the  name  of  a  river 
give  to  njSDU  the  specific  meaning  of  more  blood,     Grotius  explains  it,  I 
will  give  a  new  reason  for  its  being  called  Dimon  (%.  e,  bloody).     Gesenius 
also  admits  the  probability  of  such  an  allusion,  on  the  groxmd  that  the  verb 
^Q;,  from  which  Hispi^  is  derived,  often  includes  the  meaning  of  some  pre- 
ceding word  (Job  XX.  9,  xxxiv.  82).     Grotius  and  Bochart  understand  the 
last  clause  literally  as  a  threat  that  God  would  send  lions  (or  according  to 
Piscator,  wild  beasts  in  general)  to  destroy  the  people,  a  judgment  else- 
where threatened  (Lev.  xxvi.  22  ;    Jer.  xv.  8)  and  inflicted  (2  Kings  xvii. 
25,  26).     But  the  later  writers  seem  agreed  tiiat  this  is  a  strong  figurative 
expression  for  the  further  evils  to  be  suffered  at  the  hand  of  human  enemies. 
Hitzig  supposes  Judah  to  be  called  a  lion  in  aUusion  to  the.  prophecy  in 
Gen.  xlix.  9.     Cocceius  and  Yitringa  understand  it  to  mean  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whose  conquest  of  the  Moabites,  though  not  historically  recorded, 
may  be  gathered  from  such  passages  as  Jer.  iv.  7,  xliz.  28,  xxv.  11-21, 
xxvii.  8,  6.    In  itself  the  figure  is  applicable  to  any  conqueror,  and  may 
be  indefinitely  understood,  not  in  ie£u«nee  however  to  the  same  inflictions 
just  described,  as  BosenmiiUer  and  Gesenius  think,  but  with  respect  to 
new  mflictions  not  specifically  mentioned  though  distinctly  intimated  in  the 
word  TllfitJI^.    'The  Septuagint  makes  nnK  and  TtOlH  both  proper  names, 
Jriel  and  Admah.    According  to  Jerome  and  Theodoret,  Ar  or  Areopolis 
was  sometimes  caUed  Ariel,  while  Moab  as  descended  from  Lot  might  be 
described  as  the  remnant  or  survivor  of  Admah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain.    Both  these  interpretations  are  adopted  by  Lowth,  and  the  last  by 
Cocceius  and  J.  D.  Michaelis. 


»  .  -  •  .  ^  * 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


This  chapter  opens  with  an  exhortation  to  the  Moabiies  to  0eek  protec- 
tion from  their  enemies  by  renewing  their  aUegiance  to  the  house  of  David* 
accompanied  by  an  intimation  that  this  prospect  of  delireranoe  would  not 
in  fact  be  realised,  yers.  1-6.    From  this  transient  gleam  of  hope,  the  pro- 
phecy reverts  to  a  description  of  the  general  desolation  and  distress,  in  ionn 
almost  identical  with  that  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  rers.  7—12.     The  pro- 
phecy then  closes  with  a  specification  of  the  time  at  which  it  was  to  he  fal- 
filled,  rers.  18,  14. 

The  needless  division  of  the  prophecy  at  this  point  seems  to  have  some 
connection  with  an  old  opinion  that  the  lamb  mentioned  in  ver.  1  is  Christ. 
A  similar  cause  appears  to  have  a£fected  the  division  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  chapters. 

1.  In  their  extremity,  the  Moabites  exhort  one  another  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  fiEunily  of  David,  by  whom  they  were  subdued  and  ren- 
dered tributary  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  When  the  longdom  was  divided,  they 
continued  in  subjection  to  the  ten  tribes  till  the  death  of  Ahab,  paying 
yearly,  or  perhaps  at  the  accession  of  every  new  king,  a  tribute  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  lambs  and  as  many  rams  with  the  wool  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  6). 
After  the  Idngdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was  destroyed,  their  allegiance  could  be 
paid  only  to  Judah,  who  had  indeed  been  all  along  entitled  to  it.  Send  ye 
the  Iamb  (t.e.  the  customary  tribute)  to  the  tuUt  of  the  land  (your  rightful 
sovereign)  from  Sela  (or  Petra)  to  the  wildemeUf  to  the  mountain  of  the 
dauglUer  of  Z ion.  Hitzig  and  Maurer  regard  these  as  the  words  of  the 
Edomites,  with  whom  they  suppose  the  Moabites  to  have  taken  refuge. 
Petra,  it  is  true,  was  an  Idumean  city  (2  Kings  xiv.  7) ;  but  it  may  at  this 
time  have  been  subject  to  the  Moabites,  by  one  of  the  fluctuations  con- 
stantly taking  place  among  these  minor  powers,  or  it  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  frontier  town,  for  the  sake  of  geographical  specification.  The  older 
writers  understimd  these  as  the  woids  of  the  Prophet  himself;  but  Knobel 
otjects  that  both  the  Prophet  and  the  Edomites  must  have  known  that  the 
course  here  recommended  would  be  fruitless.  It  is  best  to  understand 
them,  therefore,  as  the  mutual  exhortations  of  the  Moabites  themselves  in 
their  confusion  and  alarm.  This  is  also  recommended  by  its  agreement 
with  what  goes  before  and  after.  The  verse  then  really  continues  the 
description  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  The  Septuagint  and  Peshito  render 
the  verb  in  the  first  person  singular,  I  will  tend.  The  latter  also  instead 
of  "^  reads  *0.  This  reading  is  approved  by  Lowth  and  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
who  understand  the  verse  as  meaning  that  even  if  the  son  of  the  ruler  of 
the  land  {i.e.  of  the  king  of  Moab)  should  go  upon  an  embassy  of  peace 
to  Jerusalem,  he  would  not  obtain  it.  Others  suppose  the  fli^t  of  the 
king*8  son  to  be  mentioned  as  an  additional  trait  in  the  prophetic  picture. 
But  this  departure  from  the  common  text  is  wholly  unnecessary.  Forerius 
and  Malvenda  suppose  "^  to  mean  a  battering-ram,  or  take  it  as  a  figura- 
tive term  for  soldiery  or  military  force.  Calvin  understands  by  it  a  sacri- 
ficial lamb  to  be  offered  to  Jehovah  as  the  nder  of  the  earthf  in  token  of 
repentance  and  submission.  Most  other  writers  tmderstand  the  tribute  of 
lambs  paid  by  Moab  to  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  Barnes  combines  this  sense 
with  that  before  it,  by  supposing  that  the  Jews  exacted  lambs  firom  triba- 

taxy  powers,  in  order  to  supply  the  altar  with  victims.    Jerome  puts  aS13 
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in  apposition  with  ^^  and  nnderstands  the  Tene  as  a'  prayer  or  a  predio- 
tion,  that  God  woald  send  forth  Christ,  thA  :2am&,  the  nder  of  the  land  (or 

earth).  Others  take  ^^^  as  a  Tocative,  nsed  eoUectiTelj  for  D  wO ;  #enc2, 
0  y&  ruUrs  tf  the  land.  ^  Most  modem  writers  make  it  either  a  genitive 
(the  lamh  oftke  ruler)^  iJt.  due,  belonging  to  him,  or  a  dative  {to  or  for  the 
ruler  of  the  land)^  a  common  construction  after  verbs  expressing  or  imply- 
ing motion.  Clericas'inpposes  the  ruler  of  the  land  to  be  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  the  conqueror  of  Jndidi.  Sela,  which  properly  denotes  a  rock,  is  now 
commonly  agreed  to  be  here  used  as  the  name  of  the  city  Petra,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Idumea,  so  called  because  surrounded  by  impassable 
rocks,  and  to  a  great  extent  hewn  in  the  rock  itself.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo,  Diodorus,  and  Josephus  as  a  place  of  extensive  trade.  The  Greek 
form  nlrea  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  Arabia  Petnea  in  the  old 
geography.  If  so,  the  explanation  of  that  name  as  meaning  iUmy,  and  as 
descriptive  of  the  soil  of  the  whole  country,  must  be  incorrect.  Petra  was 
conquered  by  Triyan,  and  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  on  whose  coins  its  name  is 
still  extant.  It  was  afterwards  a  bishop's  see,  but  had  ceased  to  be  in- 
habited before  the  time  of  the  crusades.  It  was  then  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
xmtil  Burckhardt,  in  1812,  verified  a  coujecture  of  Seetzen's,  that  the  site  of 
Petra  was  to  be  sought  in  the  valley  called  the  Wady  Musa,  one  or  two 
days*  journey  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  afterwards  explored  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  and  has  since  been  often  visited  and  described.  See  in 
particular  Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  578-580.  Grotius  supposes  Petra  to 
be  mentioned  as  an  extreme  point,  from  Petra  to  the  wUdemess,  t.  e. 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  Moab.  Ewald  understands  it  to  be  named 
as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  purchase  of  the  lambs  required. 
Yitringa  supposes  that  the  Moabites  fed  their  flocks  in  the  wilderness  by 
which  Petra  was  surrounded.  Luther*s  translation,  from  the  wUdemese,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  form  of  the  original.  The  construction  given 
by  some  of  the  old  writers,  Sela  of  the  wildemese,  disregards  the  local  or 
directive  n.  That  of  Gesenins  and  other  recent  writers,  through  or  along 
the  wHdemeeSt  is  also  a  departure  from  the  form  of  the  original,  which  can 
only  mean  from  Petra  to  the  wiidemeee  (and  thence)  to  mount  Zion  (or 
Jerusalem.)  Jerome  explains  the  whole  verse  as  a  prediction  of  Christ's 
descent  from  Buth  the  Moabitess,  the  lamb,  the  ruler  of  (he  land,  »ent  forth 
from  the  rock  of  the  wUdemese  /  The  Targum  paraphrases  rtder  of  the 
land  by  the  Meseidh  (or  anointed)  of  Israel,  which  may  possibly  mean 
nothing  more  than  king. 

2.  ^Diis  verse  assigns  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  exhortation  in  the  one 
before  it.  And  it  ^udl  he  (or  come  to  pass)  like  a  bird  wandering,  (like) 
a  ne$t  eaet  out,  thaU  be  the  daughters  of  Moab,  the  fords  of  Jmon.  The 
construction  cast  out  from  the  nest  is  inconsistent  with  the  form  of  the 
original.  Nest  may  be  understood  as  a  poetical  term  for  its  contents.  The 
nidi  edaces  of  Yiigil  are  analogous.  There  are  three  interpretations  of 
2K1D  TY02.  1.  The  first  gives  the  words  the  geographical  sense  of  villages 
or  dependent  towns.  {Vtde  supra,  chap.  iii.  16,  iv.  4.)  To  this  it  has 
been  otjected  that  f13  has  this  sense  only  when  it  stands  in  connection 
with  the  metropolis  or  mother  city.  Ewald  and  Hitzig  modify  this  inter- 
pretation by  making  daughters  mean  the  several  communities  or  ^igh- 
bourhoods  of  which  the  nation  was  composed.  2.  The  second  explanation 
makes  it  mean  the  people  generally,  here  called  daughters,  as  the  whole 
population  is  elsewhere  called  daughter.  8.  The  third  gives  the  words 
their  strict  sense  as  denoting  the  female  inhabitants  of  Moab,  whose  flight 
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und  snffenngs  are  a  sofficient  inda  to  the  state  of  things.  In  the  absence 
of  any  conclosive  reason  for  dissenting  from  this  strict  and  proper  sense  of 
the  expressions,  it  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  ni*inyo  is  not  a  participle 
agreeing  with  111^3,  passing  (or  when  they  pass)  the  Amon ;  nor  does  it 
mean  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  but  its  fords  or  passes.  -  Ewald  supposes 
it  to  be  put  for  the  dwellers  near  the  river,  which  is  arbitrary.  Some  sap- 
pose  it  to  be  governed  by  a  preposition  tmderstood,  or  to  be  ased  absolutely 
as  a  noun  of  place,  while  others  put  it  in  apposition  with  T\\yi^  <«  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  the  fords  of  Amon.*'  The  /  in  the  last  word  denotes 
possession — ^the  fords  which  belong  to  Amon.  This  is  mentioned  as  the 
principal  stream  of  Moab.  Whether  at  this  time  it  ran  throu^  the  -coun- 
tiy,  or  was  its  northern  boundary,  is  doubtful. 

8.  Most  of  the  older  writers,  from  Jerome  downwards,  understand  this 
verse  as  a  continuation  of  the  advice  to  the  Moabites,  in  which  they  are 
urged  to  act  with  prudence  as  well  as  justice^  to  take  counsel  (t.  e.  provide 
for  their  own  safety)  as  well  as  execute  judgment  (t.  e.  act  right  towards 
others).  In  other  words,  they  are  exhorted  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  their 
own  calamity,  by  exercising  mercy  towards  the  Jews  in  theirs.  Calvin 
adopts  this  general  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  but  interprets  it 
ironically  as  he  does  the  first,  and  understands  the  Prophet  as  intending  to 
reproach  the  Moabites  sarcastically  for  their  crael  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
fugitives  in  former  times.  This  forced  interpretation,  which  is  certainly 
unworthy  of  its  author,  seems  to  have  foand  favour  with  no  other.  It  is  not 
the  first  case  in  which  Calvin  has  allowed  his  exposition  to  be  marred  by 
the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  sarcastic  and  ironical  design.  Gresenius  and 
most  of  the  later  writers  follow  Saadias  in  regarding  this  verse  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Moabitish  suppliants  or  messengers,  addressed  to  Judah.  IK^in 
nvy  they  explain  to  mean  bring  counsel,  i.  e.  counsel  us,  and  exectUe  justice, 
u  e»  treat  us  justly.  Hitzig  takes  n^vS  in  the  sense  of  intervention  (inter- 
pose between  the  parties),  Maurer  in  that  of  intercession,  Hendewerk  in 
that  of  decision.  According  to  Aben  Ezra,  t^^  IKOn  means  apply  or 
exercise  your  understanding  (Ps.  xc.  12) ;  according  to  Yitringa,  apply 
prudence  to  your  conduct,  t.  e.  regulate  it  pmdently.  The  explanation  of 
the  verse  as  ihe  words  of  the  Moabites  addressed  to  the  Jews,  is  fitvoured 
by  the  foregoing  context,  which  relates  throughout  to  the  sufferings  of 
Moab,  whereas  on  the  other  supposition,  the  I^phet  suddenly  exhorts  the 
sufferers  to  harbour  the  fugitives  of  that  very  nation,  with  whom  they  had 
themselves  been  exhorted  to  seek  refuge.  This  interpretation  also  relieves 
us  firom  the  necessity  of  determining  historically  what  particular  affliction 
of  the  Israelites  or  Jews  is  here  referred  to,  a  question  which  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity,  and  which  can  be  solved  only  by  conjecture.  According 
to  Yitringa,  the  passage  refers  to  the  invasion  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manas- 
seh,  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  and 
4ilso  to  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Edomites  about  the  same  time  (2  Chron. 
xzviii.  17).  Others  refers  the  passage  to  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah, 
and  others  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Enobel  supposes  the  object  of 
Address  to  be  the  Edomites.  As  noonday  heat  is  a  common  oriental  figure 
to  denote  distress  (Isa.  iv.  6,  xxv.  4,  xxxii.  2),  so  a  shadow  is  relief  ^m 
it.  Possibly,  however,  the  aJlusion  here  is  to  the  Ught  of  noonday,  and  the 
shadow  dark  as  night  denotes  concealment.  If  so,  the  clause  is  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  the  one  which  follows.  Some  of  those  who  adopt  the  other  sense 
suppose  a  climax  in  the  sentence.  Believe,  refresh  the  sufferers— or  at  least 
conceal  them — or  if  that  is  too  much  to  ask,  at  least  do  not  betray  them. 
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4.  Let  my  otUea^,  Moabf  iojoum  triih  thee;  be  thou  a  covert  (refbge  or 
hiding-place)  to  ihemfrom  the  face  (or  presence)  rfthe  epmler  (or  oppressor)  : 
/or  (/le  extortioner  u  at  an  end,  oppreetton  ha$  ceaeed,  eoneumed  are  the 
tramplere  out  (/the  land.  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  Terse,  the  sense  de- 
pends upon  the  otject  of  address.  If  it  be  Moab,  as  the  older  writers  held, 
the  outcasts  referred  to  are  the  outcasts  of  Israel  If  the  address  be  to 
Israel,  the  outcasts  are  those  of  Moab.  The  latter  interpretation  seems  to 
be  irreconcileable  with  the  phrase  3^^0  ^U^7»  Gesenius  disregards  the  accent 
and  supposes  an  ellipsis  before  Moab  :  mj  outcasts,  even  those  of  Moab. 
So  also  Bosenmiiller  and  Hendewerk.  The  other  recent  German  writers 
follow  Lowth  in  reading  3^)0  ^D^^}  outcaate  o/Moah,  a  construction  found 
in  aU  the  ancient  versions.  Maurer,  without  a  change  of  vowels,  explains 
^n?}  as  an  old  form  of  the  plural  construct.  Calvin  gives  the  verbs  in  the 
last  clause  a  past  or  present  sense,  and  supposes  the  first  clause  to  be 
ironical.  As  if  he  had  said,  "  Yes,  give  them  shelter  and  protection  now, 
now  when  their  oppressor  is  destroyed,  and  they  have  no  neeid  of  assistance. 
Ewald  also  takes  the  preterite  strictly,  but  understands  the  second  clause 
to  mean  that  the  Moabites  were  encouraged  thus  to  ask  aid  of  Judah,  be- 
cause the  former  oppressive  government  had  ceased  there,  and  a  better  reign 
begun,  more  iully  described  in  the  next  verse.  But  most  interpreters, 
ancient  and  modem,  give  the  verbs  in  this  last  clause  a  future  sense.  As 
if  he  had  said,  **  Give  the  fugitives  a  shelter ;  they  will  not  need  it  long, 
for  the  extortioner  will  soon  cease,"  &c.  This  gives  an  appropriate  sense, 
whether  the  words  be  addressed  to  Israel  or  Moab.  Some  who  adopt  the 
same  construction  supply  the  ellipsis  in  another  way.  **  Fear  not  to 
shelter  them,  for  the  oppressor  will  soon  cease,*'  &c.  Enobel  explains  the 
clause  as  an  assurance,  on  the  part  of  the  Moabites,  that  they  would  no 
longer  vex  or  oppress  Edom,  to  whom  he  imagines  that  the  words  are  ad- 
dressed. The  collective  construction  of  DP^l  with  ^2^9  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  case  of  participles.     (Ewald,  §  699.) 

5.  This  verse  contains  a  promise,  that  if  the  Jews  afforded  shelter  to 
the  fugitives  of  Moab,  their  own  government  should  be  strengthened  by  this 
exercise  of  mercy,  and  their  national  prosperity  promoted  by  the  appearance 
of  a  king  in  the  family  of  David,  who  should  possess  the  highest  qualifica- 
tions of  a  moral  kind  for  the  regal  office.  And  a  throne  shall  be  established 
in  mercy  ;  and  one  shall  sit  upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tent  of  David,  judging  and 
seeking  justice,  and  prompt  in  equity.  Enobel  supposes  the  throne  here 
meant  to  be  that  of  the  Jewish  viceroy  in  Edom,  called  a  tdSiT,  to  distinguish 

him  from  the  /^  or  lord  paramount.  Clericus  fancies  an  allusion  to  Geda- 
liah,  who  was  appointed  viceroy  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Barnes, 
who  follows  the  old  writers  in  making  Moab  the  object  of  address,  under- 
stands this  as  a  promise  that  the  Jewisb  government  would  hereafter  exercise 
kindness  towards  the  Moabites.  Grotius  xmderstands  this  verse  as  a  pro- 
mise to  the  Moabites  that  their  throne  shpuld  be  established  (if  they  har- 
boured the  Jewish  refugees)  m  the  tabernacle  of  David,  t.  e,  under  the 
shadow  or  protection  of  his  family.  But  the  tabemade  of  David  has  no 
doubt  the  same  meaning  here  as  the  analogous  expression  in  Amos  ix.  11. 
Ba|nes's  translation,  citadel  of  David,  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Most  writers 
understand  it  as  a  promise  of  stability  to  Judah  itself.  Some  suppose  a 
reference  to  Hezekifdi ;  but  the  analogy  of  other  cases  makes  it  probable 
that  the  words  were  intended  to  include  a  reference  to  all  the  good  kings  of 
the  house  of  David,  not  excepting  the  last  king  of  that  race,  to  whom  God 
was  to  give  the  throne  of  his  &ther  David,  who  was  to  reign  over  the  house 
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of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  whose  kingdom  there  should  be  no  end*'  (Lake  i.  82, 
88).  Hence  the  indefinite  <ezpression  one  shall  sU^  i,  e.  there  shall  always 
be  one  to  sit  on  David's  throne.    It  is  true  that  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  the 

•  •  • 

later  Germans  make  ^Vl  agree  with  ^f^  as  a  nonn — there  shall  sit  thereon 
a  judge,  &c.  Bat  this  construction  is  forbidden  by  the  position  of  the  latter 
word»  and  by  its  close  connection  with  ^'^,  which  can  only  be  construed 
as  a  participle. 

6.  IVe  Iiave  heard  the  pride  of  Moab,  tlie  venj  proud^  his  fiaiightiness,  and 
his  pridSf  and  his  wrath^  the  fajieliood  of  his  pretensions.     Those  writers  who 
suppose  Moab  to  be  addressed  in  the  preceding  verses,  understand  this  as 
a  reason  for  believing  that  he  will  not  follow  the  advice  just  given.    As  if 
he  had  said,  "  It  is  vain  to  recommend  this  merciful  and  just  course,  for 
we  have  heard,"  &c.    But  the  modem  writers  who  regard  what  immediately 
precedes  as  the  language  addressed  by  the  Moabitish  fugitives  to  Judah, 
explain  this  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  their  petition.     In  the  second  clause 
the  English  Version  supplies  the  substantire  verb,  lie  is  very  p/oud,     A 
simpler  construction  is  adopted  by  most  writers,  which  connects  it  imme- 
diately with  what  precedes.     Knobel  makes  it  agree  with  px:!,  but  Ewald 
more  naturally  with  3X1D.   The  four  derivatives  of  one  root  in  this  sentence 
are  imitated  in  Henderson's  paraphrase :  haugluiness,  haufjluy^  high-minded- 
nesSf  hauteur.     Most  modem  writers  are  agreed  that  t?  is  here  an  adjective 
meaning  right  or  tnie,  and  that  in  combination  with  the  negative  it  forms  a 
compound  noun  meaning  vanity  ov  falsehood,     Q^l  is  variously  explained 
as  denoting  lies,  vain  pretensions,  plausible  speeches,  idle  talk,  all  which 
ideas  are  perhaps  included.     Barnes  introduces  an  interjection  in  the  second 
clause  (ah  !  his  haughtiness  I  &c.),  but  the  true  construction  is  no  doubt 
the  coDimon  one,  which  governs  these  nouns  by  I^VD^.     This  is  also  the 
simplest  constraction  of  the  last  clause:  '*  we  have  heard  the  fi^ehood 
of  his  vain  pretensions.''    It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  supply  either  are 
or  sliall  be, 

7.  There/ore  (because  thus  rejected)  Moab  shall  howl  for  Moab  ;  all  of  it 
shall  liovoi  ;  fwr  the  grapes  (or  raisin-cakes)  of  Kir-harcseth  shall  ye  sigh  (or 
moan),  only  (i.  e.  altogether)  smitten,  Umbreit  and  others  make  7 v^^  a 
descriptive  present  (Moab  howls).  Others,  as  De  Wette,  read  must  hotol; 
Henderson,  may  howl ;  Ewald,  let  Moab  howL  There  is,  however,  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  departing  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  future. — Jerome  and 

Clericus  take  ?  in  the  sense  of  to,  Knobel  in  that  of  as  to  or  as  for,  making 
M\0  an  absolute  nominative — as  for  Moab,  U  shall  Aoic^— equivalent  in 
emphasis  to  Moab,  yes,  Moab  shall  howl.  For  an  example  of  the  same 
constraction,  he  refers  to  chap,  xxzii.  I ;  but  as  it  is  confessedly  a  rare 
one,  and  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  it  in  this  case,  it  is  better  to 
adhere  to  the  common  interpretation  of  3K1D7,  as  denoting  the  subject  or 
occasion  of  the  lamentation.  By  Moab  howling  for  Moab,  Jerome  under- 
stands the  mutual  lamentations  of  the  city  and  Uie  provinces,  or  town  and 
country ;  Barnes,  the  alternate  responses  of  one  part  to  another  in  their 
lamentation ;  others  simply  the  moumiDg  of  one  Moabite  for  another.  The 
idea  may  be  that  the  nation  of  Moab  mourns  for  the  land  of  Moab,  but  the 
simplest  supposition,  is  that  Moab  for  Moab  means  Moab  for  itedf.  The 
English  version  of  n73  (every  (mt),  overlooks  the  suffix,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  simple  version  all,  and  the  distributive  paraphrase  of  Clericus 
(quotquot  sunt).  The  form  of  the  original  is  retained  by  Ewald  (ganz  es 
jammre),  let  it  all  lament.  The  next  clause  Clericus  translates,  to  (or  at) 
the  waUs  of  Kir-haresetli  ye  sludl  talk  (ad  muros  colloquemini).     But  all 
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the  later  writers  give  the  particle  the  sense  of/or,  as  in  the  first  clanse,  and 
the  yerb  that  of  sigh  or  moan.  The  word  ^Hfi'K  seems  to  have  perplexed 
the  old  translators,  some  of  whom  confound  it  with  the  yerb  W^,  or  one 
of  its  deriyatiYes.  Thus  the  Ynlgate  has  his  qui  laetantur  mper  mures  ooeti 
iateris,  Lowth  and  Dathe  read  ^^K  on  the  authority  of  Jer.  zlyii.  81. 
But  in  all  such  cases  of  imitation  or  reconstruction  which  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture, there  are  many  intentional  and  significant  changes  of  one  word  for 
another  similar  in  form  but  different  in  sense.  For  a  clear  and  ample  illus- 
tration of  this  practice,  see  Hengstenberg*s  comparison  of  Psalm  xyiii.  with 
2  Sam.  zzii.  in  his  Commentary  on  the  former.  Yitringa  takes  V^B'W  in 
the  sense  of  wine-flagons,  and  this  interpretation  is  approyed  by  most  of 
the  early  writers,  who  suppose  ^fiS'^tJ'K  to  haye  here  the  same  sense  as  O'^^srwi 
and  TWVH  elsewhere  (Hosea  iii.  1 ;  Cant.  ii.  5 ;   Comp.  2  Sam.  yi.  19 ; 

1  Chron.  xyi.  8).  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  the  later  Germans  giye  the  word  in 
this  one  case  the  sense  oi foundations  (equiyalent  in  this  connection  to  ruins) 
deriyed  from  an  Arabic  analogy.  Cocceius  curiously  combines  the  two 
ideas  by  explaining  the  word  to  mean  the  props  or  supports  of  the  yines 
(sustentacula  uyarum).  Ewald  and  Enobel  haye  returned  to  the  old  inter- 
pretation, except  that  they  explain  the  word  whereyer  it  occurs  to  mean, 
not  flasks  or  flagons,  but  cakes  of  grapes  or  raisins  pressed  together.  Thia 
allusion  to  grapes  agrees  well  with  the  subsequent  mention  of  the  yines  of 
Moab.  The  other  interpretation  is  fayoured  by  the  meaning  of  the  name 
Kir-hareseth  (a  wall  of  earth  or  brick).     The  same  place  is  mentioned  in 

2  Kings  iii.  25,  and  is  no  doubt  identical  with  Kir-Moab  (chap.  xy.  1), 
which  latter  form  may  haye  been  used  to  correspond  with  the  parallel  name 
Ar-Moab.  The  particle  ^^,  which  is  yariously  rendered  but  (Clericus),  for 
(Barnes),  surely  (English  Version),  wholly  (Henderson),  stxictly  means, 
only,  nothing  but,  and  is  so  translated  by  Enobel  (nur  zerschlagen),  and 
Ewaid  (nichts  als  betrUbt).  Enobel  applies  the  last  word  in  the  sentence 
to  the  grapes  or  raisin-cakes,  as  being  all  consumed  or  gone,  implying  the- 
desolation  of  the  yineyards.  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to^refer  it  to  the 
people,  as  being  smitten,  downcast,  and  distressed. 

8.  For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  are  withered — the  vine  of  Stbmah — the  lords 
of  the  nations  broke  down  its  choice  plants — unto  Jazer  tliey  reached^-Ahey 
strayed  into  (or  through)  the  desert^^ts  branchts^-they  were  stretched  out-^ 
they  reached  to  (or  over)  the  sea,  Clericus  renders  ^7DK  as  a  future,  which 
destroys  the  force  of  the  description.  On  the  construction  of  ^^K  with 
TDDie^,  vide  supra,  chap.  iii.  12.  Sibmah  is  mentioned,  Num.  xxxii.  88, 
Joshua  xiii.  19,  and  in  the  former  place  joined  with  Nebo,  which  occurs 
aboye,  chap.  xy.  2.  It  had  been  taken  by  the  Amorites,  but  was  probably 
again  recovered.  Eusebius  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  Gilead,  and  Jerome 
describes  it  as  not  more  than  half  a  mile  from  Heshbon.    For  '0V2  the 

LXX.  haye  jLarairhovrtg,  confounding  it,  as  Clericus  observes,  with  ^^^ 
Heathen,  in  the  modem  sense,  is  not  a  correct  version  of  ^^^,  as  the  Moab- 
ites  themselves  were  heathen.  According  to  the  English  Version,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  lords  of  the  nations  who  came  to  Jazer,  wandered  through 
the  wilderness,  &c.  All  this,  however,  is  really  predicted  of  the  vines,  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  which  is  the  subject  of  the  following  clauses.  As  the 
verb  D^n  is  used,  chap,  xxviii.  1,  to  express  the  intoxicating  power  of  wine,. 
Cocceius  gives  it  that  sense  here,  and  makes  it  agree  with  n^lX^  as  its  sub- 
ject :  the  choice  vines  of  Sibmah  overcame  the  rulers  of  the  nations,  i.  e. 
the  wine  was  drunk  at  royal  tables.     This  ingenious  exposition  is  adopted 
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hj  Yiiziiiga,  Lowth,  Hitzig,  Maarer,  Hendewerk,  De  Wette,  Enobel,  on. the 
ground  of  its  agreement  with  the  snbseqaent  praises  of  the  yine  of  Sibmah. 
Gesenins  objects  that  there  is  then  no  mention  of  the  wasting  of  the  vin&- 
yards  by  the  enemy,  unless  this  can  be  supposed  to  be  included  in  /^DX. 
Besides  Gesenius,  Bosenmiiller,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  most  of  the  older 
writers,  make  T^^pn^  the  object  of  the  verb.  On  the  meaning  of  the  noun 
itself  compare  what  is  said  of  the  cognate  from  P^^,  supra^  chap.  t.  2. 
Jazer  is  mentioned  Num.  zxi.  82,  and  described  by  Eusebius  as  fifteen  miles 
from  Heshbon,  and  ten  west  of  Philadelphia,  on  a  stream  running  into  the 
Jordan.  It  is  here  mentioned  as  a  northern  point,  the  desert  and  the  sea 
representing  the  east  and  the  west  or  south.  Enobel  infers  from  this  that 
Sibmah  was  a  well-known  centre  of  wine-culture.  Id  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
position before  "OIO,  it  may  be  rendered  either  through  the  wUdemess,  or 
simply  into  it.  Enobel  supposes  the  word  stray  or  tcancUr  to  be  used  be- 
cause the  wilderness  is  paUiless.  The  exact  sense  of  T\n^  is  things  sent 
forth,  or  as  Clericus  expresses  it,  missiones,  *ny  without  a  preposition  some- 
times denotes  the  act  of  passing  simply  to  a  place,  and  this  sense  is  adopted 
here  by  the  Septuagint  and  Henderson.  But  most  writers  adhere  to  the 
more  usual  sense  of  passing  over,  which  may  either  mean  that  the  vines 
covered  the  shore  and  overhung  the  water,  or  that  the  luxuriant  vineyards 
of  Moab  really  extended  beyond  the  northern  point  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
the  parallel  passage,  Jer.  xlviii.  82,  we  read  of  the  sea  of  Jazer,  Hender- 
son regards  Uie  Q^  in  that  phrase  as  an  interpolation,  a  conclusion  not  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  the  aathority  of  two  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  one 
ancient  version,  llie  sea  of  Jazer  may  have  been  a  lake  in  its  vicinity,  or 
even  a  reservoir,  such  as  Seetzen  found  there.  The  same  traveller  foimd 
an  abundant  growth  of  vines  in  the  region  here  described,  while  at  Szalt 
(the  ancient  Runoth)  Burckhardt  and  Buckingham  both  speak,  not  only  of 
the  multitude  of  grapes,  but  of  an  active  trade  in  raisins. 

9.  Therefore  I  wiU  weep  icith  tlie  weeping  of  Jazer  {for)  the  vine  of  Sibmah. 
I  wiU  wet  thee  {with)  my  tears,  Heshbon  and  {thee)  EleaUh !  For  upon  thy 
fruit  and  upon  thy  Jiarvest  a  cry  has  fallen.  Some  suppose  these  to  be  the 
words  of  a  Moabite  bewailing  Uie  general  calamity.  There  is  no  objection, 
however,  to  the  supposition  that  the  Prophet  here  expresses  his  own  sym- 
pathy with  the  distress  of  Moab,  as  an  indirect  method  of  describing  its 
intensity.  The  emphasis  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  Prophet*s  feeling  for  a 
foreign  nation,  but  in  his  feeling  for  a  guilty  race,  on  whom  he  was  inspired 
to  denounce  the  wrath  of  God.  Most  of  the  modem  writers  give  the  verbs 
a  present  form  ;  but  Ewald  makes  them  expressive  of  entreaty,  let  me  weep, 
&c.  There  is  no  sufficient  cause,  however,  for  departing  from  the  strict 
sense  of  the  future,  which  is  still  retained  by  Barnes  and  Henderson. 
Clericus  takes  ^331  n32K  together,  and  translates  ii  flebo  in  fletu;  but  the 
accents  join  the  second  word,  no  doubt,  correctly,  with  what  follows.  The 
sense  is  not  that  he  will  weep  for  the  vine  of  Sibmah  as  he  does  for  Jazer, 
the  construction  given  by  Clericus  and  Barnes,  but  that  he  will  weep  for 
the  vines  of  Sibmah  as  Jazer  (t.  e.  the  inhabitajits  of  Jazar)  did,  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  them.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing,  with  Hende* 
werk,  a  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jazer  by  the  Israelites  in  the  times 
of  Moses  (Num.  zxi.  82,  xxxii.  85).  '^IHit  is  strongly  rendered  by  Jerome 
(inebriabo),  Clericus  (irrigabo),  Hendewerk  (Uberstrbme),  but  stricUy  means 
to  saturate  with  moisture.  On  the  anomalous  form,  see  Gesenins,  §  74, 17, 
§  71,  7.  f*P,  which  elsewhere  means  the  fruit  of  summer  (Jer.  xl.  12, 
Amos  viii.  1),  is  used  here  and  in  chap,  xxviii.  '4,  to  denote  the  ingathering 
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of  the  frait.  This  pecnliar  usage  of  the  term  is  urged  by  Hendewerk  as  a 
proof  that  the  passage  was  written  by  Isaiah.  In  like  nuumer,  he  main- 
tains that  if  D/H  in  ver.  8  has  the  same  sense  as  in  chap,  xxriii.  1,  as  Hitzxg 
alleges,  it  is  an  incidental  proof  that  Hitzig  is  mistaken  in  denying  the 
genuineness  of  this  prophecy.  These  arguments  are  mentioned,  not  on  ac- 
count of  their  intrinsic  weight,  but  as  effectiye  argnments  ad  hominetn,  and 
as  illustrations  of  the  ease  with  which  the  weapons  of  a  fanciful  criticism 
may  be  turned  upon  itself.  TIM,  according  to  its  etymology  and  usage, 
may  be  applied  to  any  shout  or  cry  whatever,  and  is  actually  used  to  denote 
botii  a  war-cry  or  alaim  (Jer.  H.  14),  and  a  joyful  shout,  such  as  that  which 
accompanies  the  vintage  (Jer.  xxv.  80).  In  the  next  verse,  it  has  clearly 
the  latter  sense,  which  some  retain  here  also,  giving  to  /B^  the  sense  of  c«ai- 
ing,  as  in  the  text  of  the  English  Version.     Others  prefer  the  former  sense, 

as  given  in  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  and  take  ^P  ^B^  in  that  of  faU- 
ing  upon  "Suddenly,  attacking  by  surprise,  which  is  sometimes  expressed 

elsewhere  by  3  ?S3  [e.  g.  Josh.  xi.  7).  The  latest  writers  are  agreed,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  here  an  allusion  to  both  senses  or  applications  of  the 
term,  and  that  the  thing  predicted  is,  that  instead  of  the  joyful  shout  of 
vintage  or  of  harvest,  they  should  be  surprised  by  the  cry  of  battle.  This 
idea  is  beautifully  clothed  in  another  form  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  88),  their 
thouting  shall  he  no  ehouting^  t.  e.  not  such  as  they  expected  and  designed, 
or,  as  De  Wette  vigorously  renders  it,  toar-cry^  not  harvest  ery  (Schlachtruf, 
nicht  Herbstruf).  On  the  strength  of  the  parallelism,  Knobel*  gives  to  "^^Vp 
the  sense  of  vintage  or  fruit-harvest^  as  in  chap,  xviii.  5.  Ewald  retains 
the  strict  sense,  and  supposes  the  two  kinds  of  ingathering  to  be  distinctly 
specified.  For  "i^Vp  and  nn^,  Lowth  reads  TV3  and  T^B^,  in  imitation  of 
Jer.  xlviii.  82.  But  the  insecurity  of  such  assimilations  has  been  shewn 
already  in  the  exposition  of  ver.  7.  The  ancient  versions,  and  especially 
the  Septuagint,  are  so  confused  and  unintelligible  here,  that  Clericus,  not 
without  reason,  represents  them  as  translating  audaeter  ague  ae  ahsurde. 

10.  And  taken  axcay  is  joy  and  gladnei$  Jrom  the  fruitful  field :  and  in  the 
vineyards  shall  no  (more)  be  sung,  no  (more)  be  shouted  ;  tcine  in  the  presus 
shall  the  treadsr  not  tread  ;  the  cry  have  I  stilled  (or  caused  to  cease).  Hende- 
werk  translates  the  vav  at  the  beginning  so  that,  in  order  to  shew  that  this 
verse  describes  the  effect  of  what  is  threatened  in  ver.  9.  Henderson  omits 
the  particle  entirely.  It  is  best,  however,  to  give  it  its  proper  sense  of  and. 
There  is  no  need  of  departing  from  the  future  meaning  of  the  verbs ;  but 
most  of  the  later  writers  prefer  the  descriptive  present.  The  strict  sense 
of  ^DtO  is  gathered,  and  by  implication  taken  away  from  its  former  place. 
On  the  masculine  form  of  the  verb,  see  G^senius,  §  144,  a.  Jerome  and 
Clericus  take  /td'lS  as  a  proper  name,  denoting  a  cultivated  hill  like  Car- 
mel ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  an  appellative,  as  in  chap.  x.  18.  De  Wette  and 
Enobel  give  it  here  the  specific  sense  of  orchard,  others  that  oi  fruitful  field, 
or  cultivated  ground  in  general.     According  to  Clericus,  the  verbs  in  the 

next  clause  are  active,  and  vb  equivalent  to  B^  K7  (nemo  vociferabitur). 
They  are  really  passive,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  and  indefinitely  con- 
strued. Barnes  and  Henderson  resolve  it  into  our  idiom  by  employing  a 
noun  and  the  substantive  verb  ;  there  slidU  he  no  cry  or  shouting.  The  later 
Germans  retain  the  original  construction.  Hendewerk  explains  W^*  as  the 
Pual  of  VT\,  Gesenius  as  the  Palul  of  )i^\  In  the  next  clause,  Barnes,  De 
Wette,  and  Ewald,  read  fio  treader,  Henderson  and  Umbreit  more  exactly 
the  treader,  leaving  the  vb  to  qualify  the  verb.     The  English  Version,  on 
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the  other  hand,  by  nsingthe  expression  no  wine^  seems  to  imply  that  the 
treading  of  the  grapes  would  not  be  followed  by  its  nsoal  result,  whereas 
the  meaning  is  that  the  grapes  would  not  be  trodden  at  all.  The  same 
Version  needlessly  pats  treaden  in  the  plural.  The  idiomatic  combinatioQ 
of  the  verb  and  its  participle  or  derivative  noun  (  l^^in  "pn*)  ig  not  uncom- 
mon in  Hebrew.  (See  for  example,  Ezek.  xxxiii.  4,  2  Sam.  xvii.  9,  Dent, 
xzii.  8.)  The  word  vcUs,  used  by  Barnes  and  Henderson  in  rendering  this 
clause,  is  less  appropriate  than  the  common  yersion  presses,  {Vide  supra ^ 
,  chap.  V.  2.)  The  ancient  mode  of  treading  grapes  is  still  preserved  in  some 
of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  Umbreit  gives  "TIM  the  general  sense  of  tu- 
mult (Getiimmell),  Ewald  that  of  wild  noise  (den  Wildeu  Larm) ;  but  most 
writers  understand  it  here  as  speciiically  meaning  the  vintage  or  harvest- 
shout.  *n3C^n  may  be  rendered  either  as  a  preterite  or  present.  It  signifies 
not  merely  to  bring  to  an  end,  but  to  still  or  silence.  This  prediction  of 
course  implies  the  failure  of  the  vintage,  if  not  the  destruction  of  the 
vineyards. 

11.  Therefore  my  bowels  for  2Io<d)  like  the  harp  shall  sounds  and  my  in- 
ivardsjor  Kirhares.  The  viscera  are  evidently  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  the 
affections.  Modem  usage  would  require  Iieart  and  bosom.  Barnes  cor- 
rectly applies  to  this  verse  the  distinction  which  philologists  have  made  be- 
tween the  ancient  usage  of  bowels  to  denote  the  upper  viscera  and  its  modem 
restriction  to  the  lower  viscera,  a  change  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  the 
different  associations  excited  by  the  same  or  equivalent  expressions,  then 
and  now.  Ewald  goes  too  far  in  soflening  the  expression  when  he  translates 
O^W  feelings.  The  comparison  is  either  with  the  sad  notes  of  a  harp,  or 
with  the  striking  of  its  strings,  which  may  be  used  to  represent  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart  or  the  commotion  of  the  nerves.  Sound  is  not  an  ade- 
quate translation  of  \on'*^  which  conveys  the  idea  of  tumultuous  agitation. 
Clericus  understands  the  mention  of  the  bowels  as  intended  to  suggest  the 

idea  of  a  general  commotion  (totus  commovebor).  He  also  gives  to  ^  as  in 
▼er.  7,  the  sense  of  ad.  Kir-hares  is  another  variation  of  the  name  written 
Kir-hareseih  in  ver.  7,  and  Kir-Moab  in  chap.  xv.  1. 

12.  From  the  impending  ruin  Moab  attempts  in  vam  to  save  himself  by 
supplication  to  his  gods.  They  are  powerless  and  he  is  desperate.  Jnd  U 
shall  be  (or  come  to  pass),  when  Moab  Itas  appeared  (before  hb  gods),  when 
he  has  wearied  himself  (with  vain  oblations)  on  the  high  place,  tlien  (literally 
and)  he  shall  enter  into  his  sanctuary  to  pray^  and  sluUl  not  be  able  (to  obtain  an 
answer).  Another  constraction,  equally  grammatical,  though  not  so  natural, 
confines  the  apodosis  to  /3V  K7l :  «  when  he  has  appeared,  &c.,  and  enters 
into  his  sanctuary  to  pray,  he  shall  not  be  able."  A  third  gives  to  its 
more  usual  sense  of  that;  but  this  requires  nK*0  and  nK?3  to  be  taken  as 
futures,  which  is  inadmissible.     Luther  and  Castalio,  on  the  other  hand, 

refer  even  ?31*  to  the  past :  *<  and  has  accomplished  nothing.'*  Some 
xegard  HdCU  as  impersonal,  it  shall  be  seen,  or  when  it  is  seen.  But  the  phrase 
would  then  add  nothing  to  the  sense,  and  HfiOD  is  the  technical  term  for 
the  appearance  of  the  worshipper  before  his  god.  {Vide  supra^  chap.  i.  12.) 
Lowti[i  reads  nK*1  {when  Moab  shall  see)  on  the  authority  of  the  Targum  and 
Peshito.  At  the  same  time  he  pronounces  it  "  a  very  probable  conjecture  ** 
of  Seeker,  that  HSTD  is  a  various  reading  for  nK?^,  inadvertently  inserted  in 
the  text.  To  this  opinion  Gesenius  also  is  inclined,  though  he  retains  both 
words,  and  copies  the  paronomasia  by  rendering  them  man  sicht  and  sich 
mi'thet.    Fof  the  first,  Knobel  substitutes  zieht.    Ewald  has  ersclieiiU  and 
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umsomt  weint.  Henderson  translateB  ^  though,  which  is  nnnecessarj,  bat 
does  not  affect  the  sense.  YitringdL  regards  np^  as  identical  with  pot/Ug, 
and  quotes  Diodoros's  description  of  the  yast  altars  sometunes  erected  by 
the  ancients,  the  ascent  to  which  must  of  course  have  been  laborious. 
That  the  Hebrew  word  does  not  mean  a  hill,  he  argues  from  the  fact  that 
niD^  were  sometimes  erected  in  cities  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  25,  Jer.  xxxii.  85)» 
But  the  word  means  a  height  or  high  place,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 
The  singular  form  may  be  regarded  as  collective,  but  need  not  be  translated 
in  the  plural.  The  weariness  here  spoken  of  is  understood  by  some  as 
referring  to  the  complicated  and  laborious  ritual  of  the  heathen  worship ; 
by  others,  simply  to  the  multitude  of  offerings;  by  others,  still  more  simply, 
to  the  multitude  of  prayers  put  up  in  Tain.  J.  D.  Michaelis  reads  mg 
ikmctu€urg,  changes  K^  to  v,  and  takes  /^^^  in  the  sense  of  the  correspond- 
ing root  in  Arabic :  "  then  shall  he  come  to  my  sanctuary,  and  in  it  shall 
trust.*'  fSnpO  is  also  explained  to  mean  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  by 
Ephraem  Syrus,  Clericus,  Schmidius  and  Gill,  the  last  of  whom  asserts, 
that  *'  the  house  or  temple  of  an  idol  is  never  called  a  sanctuary."  But 
see  £zek.  xxviii.  18,  Amos  vii.  9,  18.  The  same  explanation  of  ^pT^  is 
erroneously  ascribed  by  Barnes  to  Kimchi.  Solomon  Ben  Melech  makes  it 
mean  the  palace  of  the  king,  and  Jarchi  applies  HDSn  ^y  Twh^  to  the  weari* 
ness  of  the  defenders  with  fighting  from  the  towers.  According  to  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  verse,  the  last  clause  may  either  represent  the  wor- 
shipper as  passing  from  the  open  high  place  to  the  shrine  or  temple  where 
ids  god  resided,  in  continuation  of  the  same  religious  service,  or  it  may  re- 
p^sent  him  as  abandoning  the  ordinary  altars,  and  resorting  to  some  noted 
temple,  or  to  the  shrine  of  some  chief  idol,  such  as  Chemosh  (1  Kings  xi. 

17).  The  Septuagint  refers  /3V  to  the  idol  (he  shall  not  be  able  to  deliver 
him),  but  as  this  had  not  been  previously  mentioned,  the  construction  is  a 
harsh  one.  As  applied  to  Moab,  it  does  not  mean  that  he  should  not  be 
able  to  reach  or  to  enter  the  sanctuary  on  account  of  his  exhaustion,  but 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  obtain  what  he  desired,  or  indeed  to  effect 
anything  whateyer  by  his  prayers.  Ewald  imagines  the  apodosis  of  the 
sentence  to  have  been  lost  out  of  the  text,  but  thinks  it  may  have  been  pre- 
served by  Jeremiah  in  the  words,  Moah  shatt  he  ashamed  of  Chemosh  (Jer» 
xlviiil8). 

18.  This  is  the  word  which  Jehovah  spake  concerning  Moah  of  old.  The 
reference  is  not  to  what  follows  but  to  what  precedes.  TKD  does  not  mean 
since  the  date  of  the  foregoing  prophecy,  or  since  another  point  of  time  not 
specified — such  as  the  time  of  Balak,  or  of  Moab's  subjection  to  Israel,  or 
of  its  revolt — but  more  indefinitely,  heretofore  of  old.  It  may  be  applied 
either  to  a  remote  or  a  recent  period,  and  is  frequently  used  by  Isaiah  else-  . 
where,  in  reference  to  earlier  predictions.  The  same  contrast  between  TKD 
and  nny  occurs  in  2  Sam.  xv.  84.     tin  does  not  mean  a  sentence  but  a 

• 

prophecy.  Some  give  to  ^M  its  usual  sense  to,  and  suppose  it  to  point  out 
Moab  as  the  object  of  address,  Others  give  it  the  strong  sense  of  against^ 
But  it  is  best  to  understand  it  as  indicating  merely  the  theme  of  subject  of 
the  declaration. 

14.  And  now  Jehovah  speaks  (or  has  spoken),  saying,  In  three  years,  like 
the  gears  of  an  hirding,  the  glory  of  Moab  shall  be  disgraced,  mtli  all  the  great 
throng,  and  the  remnant  shaU  be  small  and  few  not  much.  By  the  years  of 
an  hureling  most  writers  understand  years  computed  strictly  and  exactly, 
irith  or  without  allusion  to  the  eager  expectation  with  which  hirelings  await 
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their  time,  and  their  joy  at  its  arrival,  or  to  the  hardships  of  the  time  of 
servitade.    J.  D.  Miehaelis  supposes  a  specific  reference  to  the  lonar  years, 
of  the  ancient  calendar,  as  being  shorter  than  the  solar  years.     Enobel 
supposes  three  years  to  be  put  for  a  small  number,  but  this  indefinite 
interpretation  seems  to  be  precluded  by  the  reference  to  the  years  of  a 
hirelmg.     The  glory  of  Moab  is  neither  its  wealth,  its  army,  its  people,  nor 
its  nobility  ezclusiTely,  but  all  in  which  the  nation  gloried.    The  3  before 
^3  does  not  mean  consisting  tn,  or  notwithstartding,  but  withf  including, 
\\OT\  denotes  not  merely  a  great  number,  but  the  tumult  and  confusion  of  a 
crowd.    *Y^33  \^  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  not  strong.    It  was  pos- 
sibly intended  to  include  the  ideas  of  diminished  numbers  and  diminished 
strength. — As  the  date  of  this  prediction  is  not  given,  the  time  of  its  folfil* 
ment  is  of  course  uncertain.     Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  executed  by 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia  (2  Kings  xiz.  9) ;  others  by  Shalmaneser ;  others 
by  Sennacherib ;  others  by  Esarhaddon ;  others  by  Nebuchadnezzar.    These 
last  of  course  suppose  that  the  verses  are  of  later  date  than  the  time  of 
Isaiah.     Henderson  regards  them  as  the  work  of  an  inspired  writer  in  the 
following  century.     That  the  final  downfall  of  Moab  was  to  be  effected  by 
the  Babylonians,  seems  clear  from  the  repetition  of  Isaiah's  threatenings  by 
Jeremiah  (chap,  zlviii.).     Some  indeed  suppose  that  an  earlier  invasion  by 
Assyria  is  here  foretold,  as  a  pledge  of  the  Babylonian  conquest  which  had 
been  predicted  in  the  foregoing  chapter.     But  this  supposition  of  a  twofold, 
catastrophe  appears  to  be  too  artificial  and  complex.     Barnes  understands 
the  thirteenth  verse  to  mean  that  such  had  been  the  tenor  of  the  prophecies 
against  Moab  from  the  earliest  times,  which  were  now  to  receive  their  final 
accomplishment.    A  majority  of  writers  look  upon  vers.  18,  14,  as  a  post- 
script or  appendix  by  Isaiah  to  an  earlier  prediction  of  his  own  or  of  some 
older  prophet,  whom  Hitzig  imagines  to  be  Jonah,  on  the  strength  of 
2  Kings  xiv.  25.     The  only  safe  conclusion  is  that  these  two  verses  were 
added  by  divine  command  in  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  that  if  written 
by  Isaiah  they  were  verified  in  some  of  the  Assyrian  expeditions  which 
were  frequent  at  that  period,  although  the  conquest  of  Moab  is  not  explicitly 
recorded  in  the  history. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

This  chapter  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  prophecy  of  desolation  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Ephraim,  vers.  1-11.  It  closes  with  a  more  general 
threatening  against  the  enemies  of  Jndah,  vers.  12-14.  Most  of  the  modem 
writers  regard  ver.  12  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  distinct  prophecy^ 
extending  through  the  eighteenth  chapter,  and  relating  to  the  destruction 
of  Sennacherib's  host.  Some  of  the  older  writers  explain  vers.  12-14  as  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  prophecy  concerning  Syria  and  Israel.  Others 
treat  it  as  a  fragment,  or  an  independent  prophecy,  connected  neither  with 
the  seventeenth  nor  eighteenth  chapter.  In  fiivour  of  connecting  it  with 
chap.  xvii.  is  the  absence  of  any  distinctive  title  or  intimation  of  a  change  of 
subject.  In  favour  of  connecting  it  with  chap,  xviii.,  is  the  similarity  of  form 
in  the  beginning  of  xvii.  12  and  xviii.  1.  The  still  stronger  resemblance 
between  xvii.  11  and  xviii.  15,  seems  to  shew  that  the  whole  is  a  continuous 
composition.  This  is,  at  least,  a  safer  conclusion,  and  one  more  fiivourable 
to  correct  interpretation,  than  the  extreme  of  mutilation  and  division,  to 
which  the  modem  criticism  uniformly  tends.    Less  exegetical  error  is  likely 
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to  arise  firom  eombiniog  prophecies  really  distinct  than  from  separatixig  the 
parts  of  one  and  the  some  prophecy.  The  most  satisfactory  view  of  the 
whole  passage  is,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  doom 
which  awaited  the  enemies  of  Jadah,  and  Uiat  while  many  of  its  expres- 
sions admit  of  a  general  application,  some  traits  in  the  description  are 
derived  from  particular  invasions  and  attacks.  Thus  Syria  and  Ephraim 
are  expressly  mentioned  in  the  first  part,  while  the  t*;rms  of  the  last  three 
verses  are  more  appropriate  to  the  slau^ter  of  the  Assyrian  host ;  but  as 
this  is  not  explicitly  referred  to,  there  is  no  need  of  regarding  it  as  the 
exclusive  subject  even  of  that  passage.  The  eighteenth  chapter  may  then 
be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  same  context.  In  the  first  part  of  chap.  xvii.  the 
Prophet  represents  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Ephraioi  as  sharing  the  same 
fate,  both  being  brought  to  desolation,  vers.  1-8.  He  then  describes  the 
desolation  of  Ephraim  especially,  by  the  figures  of  a  harvest  and  a  gathering 
of  olives,  in  which  little  is  left  to  be  afterwards  gleaned,  vers.  4-6.  As 
the  effect  of  these  judgments,  he  describes  the  people  as  renouncing  their 
idols  and  returning  to  Jehovah,  vers.  7,  8.  He  then  resumes  his  description 
of  the  threatened  desolation,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  general  oblivion  of  God, 
and  cultivation  of  strange  doctrices  and  practices,  vers.  Q-11.  This  last 
might  be  regarded  as  a  simple  repetition  of  the  tbreatenings  in  vers.  4-6, 
interrupted  by  the  promise  in  vers.  7,  8.  But  us  the  desolation  of  Syria  and 
Israel  was  actually  effected  by  successive  strokes  or  stages,  as  Shalmaneser 
accomplished  what  Tiglath-pileser  had  begun,  and  as  history  records  a  par- 
tial conversion  of  the  Israelites  from  their  apostasy  between  these  two 
attacks,  it  is  altogether  natural  to  understand  the  prophecy  as  exhibiting  this 
sequence  of  events.  In  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  Prophet  first  describes 
a  gathering  of  nations,  and  then  their  dispersion  by  divine  rebuke,  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  doom  of  all  who  attack  or  oppress  God's  people,  vers. 
12-14. 

1.  The  burden  of  Damascus.  Behold ^  Damascus  is  removed  ftvm  (being) 
a  citf/f  and  is  a  heap,  a  ruin.  On  the  meaning  of  burden,  vide  supra, 
chap.  xiii.  1.  The  modem  Germans  suppose  the  first  words  to  have  been 
added  by  a  copyist  or  compiler,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  appropriate,  as 
a  title,  only  to  the  first  few  verses.  Some  have  defended  the  correctness  of 
the  tide,  on  the  ground  that  Ephraim  is  only  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  Syria, 
or  that  Damascus  is  again  included  in  the  tbreatenings  of  vers.  9-11.  The 
true  answer  seems  to  be,  that  the  objection  confounds  these  prophetic  inscrip* 
tions  with  the  titles  or  headings  of  modem  composition.  The  latter  are 
comprehensive  summaries,  entirely  distinct  from  the  text ;  the  former  are  an 
original  part  of  it.  The  one  before  us  is  equivalent  to  saymg, ''  I  have  a 
threatenmg  to  announce  agamst  Damascus."  Such  an  expression  would  not 
imply  that  no  other  subject  was  to  be  introduced,  nor  would  the  introduction 
of  another  subject  justify  the  rejection  of  the  prefatory  formula  as  incorrect 
and  therefore  spurious.  Not  a  little  of  the  slashing  criticism  no^  in  vogue 
rests  upon  a  forced  application  of  modem  or  occidental  usages  to  ancient  and 
oriental  writings.  The  idiomatic  phrase  removed  from  a  city  is  not  to  be 
explained  as  an  ellipsis  for  removed  from  (the  number  of)  cities,  in  which 
case  the  plural  form  would  be  essential.  It  rather  means  removed  from  (the 
state  or  condition  of)  a  city,  or,  as  Jarchi  completes  the  constraction,/roiit 
(being)  a  city.  Compare  chap.  vii.  8,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  26.  Knobel  need- 
lessly and  harshly  explains  Damascus  as  the  name  of  the  people,  who  are 
then  described  as  being  literally  removed  from  the  city.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
still  more  extravagantly,  makes  "^DID  a  noun  and  '^VO  a  particle.     Behold, 
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DcanoBCUi't  pwiishmeni  awakes  t    ^  occnrs  oolj  here,  and  seems  to 
haTe  been  need  instead  of  the  cognate  ^  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
yVO.    The  last  two  words  are  propably  in  apposition, rather  than  in  regi- 
men (acervns  ruins)  or  in  concord  as  an  a^jectiye  and  substantive  (a  ruinous 
heap).     The  radical  idea  in  the  first  is  that  of  overtumirtg^  in  the  other  that 
oifalliiuf.     Some  regard  this  and  the  next  two  Terses  as  a  description  of 
the  past,  and  infer  that  the  prophecy  is  subsequent  in  date  to  the  conquest 
of  Damascus  and  Svria.    But  as  the  form  of  expression  leaves  this  undeter- 
mined, it  is  better  to  regard  the  whole  as  a  prediction.     Damascus  is  stUl 
the  most  flourishing  city  in  Western  Asia.    It  is  also  one  of  the  inoBt 
ancient. '  It  is  here  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  called  S]fn<^  of 
Damascus  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Syrian  principalities,  and  fonnded  in 
the  reign  of  David  by  Rezon  (1  Kings  xi.  28,  24).    It  was  commonly  at 
war  with  Israel,  particularly  during  the  reign  of  Benhadad  and  Haznel,  ro 
that  a  three  years*  peace  is  recorded  as  a  long  one  (1  Kings  xxii.  1).   Under 
Bezin,  its  last  king,  Syria  joined  with  Ephraim  against  Judah,  during  which 
confederacy,  i.  e.  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  this  prophecy  was 
probably  uttered.      From  the  resemblance  of  the  names  Bezon  and  Rezin, 
Yitringa  takes  occasion  to  make  the  following  extraordinaiy  statement. 
«  Omnia  docet  historia  mtmdi  passim  accidere,  lusu  quodam  singulari  Provi- 
dentije  Divinie,  ut  regna  et  imperia  iisdem  vel  similibus  nominibus  oriantur 
et  occidant."     Damascus  appears  to  have  experienced  more  vicissitudes 
than  any  other  ancient  city  except  Jerusalem.     After  the  desolation  here 
predicted  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
notwithstanding  which  it  reappears  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  flourishing 
city  and  a  seat  of  government.     In  the  verse  before  us,  the  reference  may 
be  chiefly  to  its  downfall  as  a  royal  residence. 

2.  Forsaken  {are)  the  cities  of  Aroer ;  for  flocks  shall  they  he,  and 
ihey  shall  lie  dawriy  and  there  shall  he  no  one  making  {them)  afraid. 
There  are  three  Aroers  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible :  one  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28),  one  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land 
of  Israel  east  of  Jordan  (Jos.  xii.  2,  xiii.  6),  a  third  &rther  north  and 
near  to  Kabbah  (Jos.  xiii.  25,  Num.  xxxii.  24).  Some  suppose  a  fourth 
in  Syria,  in  order  to  explain  the  text  before  us,  while  others  understand  it 
as  the  name  of  a  province  in  that  kingdom.  Yitringa  thinks  it  either 
means  the  plain  or  valley  of  Damascus  or  Damascus  itself,  so  called  because 
divided  and  surrounded  by  the  Chzysorroas,  as  one  of  the  Aroers  was  by  the 
Amon  (Josh.  xii.  2).  It  is  now  commonly  agreed  that  the  place  meant 
the  northern  Aroer  east  of  Jordan,  and  that  its  cities  are  the  towns  around 
it  and  perhaps  dependent  on  it.  An  analogous  expression  is  the  cities  of 
Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  Knobel,  however,  understimds  the  phrase  to  mean 
the  cities  Aroer,  i.  e.  both  the  towns  of  that  name,  put  for  all  the  towns  east 
of  Jordan,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  ^,  and  perhaps 
with  allusion  to  the  sense  of  nakedness,  belonging  to  the  root.  Thus  under- 
stood, this  verse  predicts  the  desolation  of  Ephraim  and  not  of  Syria.  It 
is  possible,  however,  as  well  on  account  of  their  contiguity,  as  of  the  league 
between  them,  that  they  are  here,  as  in  chap.  vii.  16,  confounded  or  in- 
tentionally melted  in  one.  At  all  times,  it  is  probable,  the  boundaries  be- 
tween these  adjacent  states  were  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  same  place  is  spoken  of  at  diflerent  times  as  belonging 
to  Israel,  to  Moab,  to  Ammon,  or  to  Syria.  Forsaken  probably  means 
emptied  of  their  people  and  left  desolate.  There  is  then  a  specific  reference 
to  deportation  and  exile.] 
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'.:  3.  Then  ihaU  cease  defence  fror^^iE^raim  and  royaliy /hAi^JDamaicui 
and  the  rest  of  Syria,  Like  fhe0€^  of  the  children  if  leraa  shall  they  he^ . 
^aitk  Jehovah  of  hosts.  "^V^O^y  be  taken  in  its  nsoal  specific  sense  of' 
a  fortified  place,  meaning  eitfierDamascns  (as  a  protection  of  the  ten  tribes^ 
or  Samgria  (Micah  i.  6).  SoUie  disregard  the  Masoretic  interpnnction,  and 
connect  the  rest  of  Syria  ^rith  the  rerb  in  the  last  claase :  the  rest  of  Syria 
shall  be,  &c.  ^^  may  either  mean-the  whole  of  Syria  besides  Damascus, 
or  the  remnant  left  by  the  Assyrian  invaders.  The  latter  agrees  best  with 
the  terms  of  the  comparison.  What  was  left  of  Syria  should  resemble  what 
was  left  of  the  glory  of  Israel.  Honbigant  and  Lowth  gratnitonsly  read  HK^ 
pride,  in  order  to  obtain  a  parallel  expression  to  "1133.  The  glory  oflsrcul 
IS  not  Samaria,  nor  does  it  denote  wealth  or  population  exclusively,  but  all 
that  constitutes  the  greatness  of  a  people.  {Vide  supra,  chap.  y.  14). 
Jerome  and  others  regard  glory  as  an  ironical  and  sarcasikic  expression ; 
but  it  seems  to  mean  simply  what  is  left  of  their  former  glory. 

4.  And  it  sJiall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  in  that  day,  the  glory  of  Jacob  shall 
be  brought  low  (or  made  weak),  and  tJie  fatness  of  his  flesh  shall  be  made 
lean.  This  is  not  a  mere  transition  from  Syria  to  Ephraim,  nor  a  mere 
extension  of  the  previous  threatenings  to  the  latter,  but  an  explanation  of 
the  comparison  in  the  verse  precedmg.  The  remnant  of  Ephraim  was  to 
be  like  Uie  glory  of  Israel;  but  how  was  that  ?  This  verse  contains  the 
answer.  Glory,  as  before,  includes  all  that  constitutes  the  strength  of  a 
people,  and  is  here  contrasted  with  a  state  of  weakness.  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  last  clause  by  the  figure  of  emaciation.  The  image,  as 
Gill  says,  is  that  of  '<  a  man  in  a  consumption,  that  is  become  a  mere  skele- 
toD,  and  reduced  to  skin  and  bones."  Jacob  does  not  mean  Judah  (Eich- 
hom)  but  the  ten  tribes.  Hendewerk  refers  the  suffix  in  the  last  clause  to 
*ra3,  and  infers  that  the  latter  must  denote  a  human  subject.  Junius  re- 
gards the  sentence  as  unfinished :  "  in  the  day  when  the  glory,  &c.,  then 
shall  it  be  (ver.  5),  &c."  Cocceius  makes  this  the  beginning  of  a  promise 
of  deliverance  to  Judah :  *<  in  that  day,  it  is  true  (quidem),  the  glory  of 
Jacob  shall  be  reduced,"  ka,,  but  Tver.  5)  &c.  Both  these  constructions 
supply  something  not  expressed,  ana  gratuitously  suppose  a  sentence  of  un- 
usual length. 

5.  And  it  shall  be  like  the  gathering  (or  as  one  gathers)  the  harvest,  the 
standing  com,  and  his  arm  reaps  the  ears.  And  it  shall  be  like  one  cdlect' 
ing  ears  in  the  valley  of  JRephaim.  The  first  verb  is  not  to  be  rendered  he 
sliaU  be  (t.  e.  Israel,  or  the  king  of  Assyria),  but  to  be  construed  imperson- 
ally, it  ^all  be  or  come  to  p€us.  Some  suppose  the  first  clause  to  describe 
the  act  of  reaping,  and  the  second  that  of  gleaning.  Others  regard  both  as 
descriptive  of  the  same  act,  a  particular  place  being  mentioned  in  the  last 
clause  to  give  life  to  the  description.  The  valley  of  Bephaim*  or  the  Grants 
extends  from  Jerusalem  to  the  south-west  in  the  direction  of  Bethlehem. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  here  men- 
tioned. Aben  Ezra  and  Ewald  suppose  it  to  be  named  as  a  barren  spot, 
producing  scanty  harvests,  and  gleanings  in  proportion.  Most  writers,  on 
the  contnury,  assume  it  to  have  been  remarkably  fertile.  Yitringa  imagines 
at  the  same  time  an  allusion  to  the  level  sur&cej  as  admitting  of  a  more 
complete  and  thorough  clearing  by  the  reaper  than  uneven  grounds.  If  we 
consider  the  passage  without  reference  to  imagmary  &cts,  the  most  natural 
conclusion  is  that  the  valley  of  Bephaim  was  mentioned  as  a  spot  near  to 
Jerusalem,  and  well  known  to  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  specific 
character  to  the  general  description  or  allusion  of  Uie  first  clause.    There 
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is  no  proof  tiiai  it  was  remarkable  either  for  fertility  or  barrennesf.  -  Sozne^ 
of -the  commentators  represent  it  as  now  waste ;  bat  Robinson  spcAks  of  i^ 
€n  pauantf  as  « the  enltivated  Talley  or  plain  of  Bephaim."  (Palestine,  u 
828}.'-^  Some  refer  ^DX  to  the  act  of  gathering  the  stalks  in  one  hand,  in 
order  to  cut  them  with  the  other ;  but  this  is  a  needless  refinement.  The 
Hebrew  yerb  probably  denotes  the  whole  act  of  reaping.  There  are  several 
different  ways  of  constroing  *l^yp.  Some  make  nop  agree  with  it  as  a  femi-. 
nine  nomi  (the  standing  harvest),  which  is  contrary  to  usage.  XJmbreit  ex- 
plains it  as  an  adverb  of  time  {in  harvest),  which  is  very  forced.  Gesenius 
adopts  Aben  Ezra's  explanation  of  the  word  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  1)(P 
or  "l^y^  (^K.  Some  make  "^^Vp  itself  a  verbal  noun  analogous  in  form  and 
sense  to  t^vS  in:^,  &c.  Ewald  makes  the  season  of  harvest  (Emtezeit) 
the  subject  of  the  verb ;  as  when  tfie  harvest'season  gatJiers,  &c.  Perhaps 
the  simplest  supposition  is  that  n^g  is  in  apposition  with  "t^Vi?,  not  as  a 
mere  synonyme,  but  as  a  more  specific  term,  the  crop,  the  standing  corn. 
The  suffix  in  t]n*lT  then  refers  to  the  indefinite  subject  of  the  first  clause. 
According  to  Cocceius,  the  point  of  the  comparison  is  the  care  and  skill 
with  which  the  grain  is  gathered  to  be  stored  away ;  in  like  manner  God 
would  cause  his  people  to  be  gathered  for  their  preservation.  All  other 
writers  understand  the  figures  as  denoting  the  completeness  of  the  judgment 
threatened  against  Israel. 

6.  And  gleanings  shall  be  left  therein  like  the  beating  (or  shaking)  of  an 
olive  tree,  two  (or)  three  berries  in  tfie  top  of  a  high  bough,  four  {or)  five  in 
the  branches  of  the  fruit-tree,  saith  Jehovah,  Grod  of  Israel.  There  is  here 
an  allusion  to  the  custom  of  beating  the  unripe  olives  from  the  tree 
for  the  purpose  of  making  oil.  Those  described  as  left  may  either  be 
the  few  left  to  ripen  for  eating,  or  the  few  overlooked  by  the  gatherer  or 

beyond  his  reach.  The  common  version  of  r\mV  {gleaning  grapes)  is  too  re- 
stricted, and  presents  the  incongruity  of  grapes  upon  an  olive-tree.  The  transi- 
tion from  the  figure  of  a  harvest  to  that  of  an  olive-gathering  may  be  intended 
simply  to  vary  and  multiply  the  images,  or,  as  Hitzig  supposes,  to  complete 
the  illustration  which  would  otherwise  have  been  defective,  because  the 
reaper  is  followed  by  the  gleaner  who  completes  the  ingathering  at  once, 
whereas  the  olive-gatherer  leaves  some  of  course.  The  verb  "^Mt^^  is  mas- 
culine and  singular,  as  in  many  other  cases  where  the  subject  follows.  The 
suffix  in  U  refers  of  course  to  Jacob  or  Israel,  i.  e.  the  ten  tribes.  Two, 
three,  four,  and  five,  are  used,  as  in  other  languages,  for  an  indefinite  small 
number  or  a  few.  All  interpreters  agree  that  the  idea  of  height  is  essen- 
tially included  in  *l^DM.    Aben  Ezra  connects  it  with  the  Arabio  ^^i 

(Emir)  from  which,  says  Gill,  **  the  word  amiral  or  admiral  comes."  Most 
writers  give  the  Hebrew  the  specific  sense  of  high  or  highest  branch ; 
Henderson  that  of  lofty  tree ;  Gesenius  the  more  general  sense  of  top  or 
Bxmmiit,  in  order  to  accommodate  his  explanation  of  the  same  word  in 
ver.  9.  The  combination  ?iead  of  the  top  would  then  be  emphatic,  though 
unusual  and  scarcely  natural.  The  suffix  in  n^fi^D  is.  treated  by  Gesenius 
as  superfluous,  and  by  others  as  belonging  proleptically  to  the  next  word. 
Some  of  the  older  writers  make  *^^^  agree  with  it  {in  its  fruitful  branches), 
but  the  words  differ  both  in  gender  and  number.  The  Utest  writers  seem 
to  be  agreed  that  the  expression  literally  means  in  the  branches  of  it,  the 
JhUt-tree,  the  it  being  unnecessary  in  any  other  idiom.  The  irregularity  is 
wholly  but  arbitrarily  removed  by  Hitzig's  division  of  the  words  *vniQn  ^fiyD. 
This  verse  is  regarded  by  Cocceius  as  a  promise  to  the  people,  by  others 
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promise  to  tlie  pious  Jews  and  espeeially  to  Hezekiah,  but  by  most 
"preters  as  describing  the  extent  to  which  the  threatened  judgment 
id  be  carried.  The  gleanings,  then,  are  not  the  pious  remnant,  but 
ignoble  refuse  who  surviTed  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes  by  the 
Tians. 

In  that  day  man  $hall  turn  to  his  Maker^  and  his  eyes  to  the  Holy  One 
rael  sludl  look,  Grotius  and  Junius  maJce  this  an  advice  or  ezhorta- 
~^let  him  look — ^but  there  is  no  ground  for  departing  from  the  strict 
9  of  the  words  as  a  prediction.     /P  nptS^  occurs  again  below  (chap. 

1)  in  the  sense  of  looking  to  any  one  for  help,  which  implies  trust  or 
.dence.  The  Septuagint  accordingly  has  here  fi-ivo/^w^.  Jarchi  ex- 
LS  the  phrase  as  equiTalent  to  /M  njfi\  The  article  before  DTK  gives 
y^eneric,  not  a  specific,  sense.  It  does  not  therefore  mean  erery  man 
le  people  in  general  (Barnes),  but  mem  indefinitely.  It  is  commonly 
3d  that  Maker  is  here  used  in  a  pregnant  sense  to  describe  God,  not 
ily  as  the  natural  creator  of  mankind,  but  as  the  maker  of  Israel,  the 
or  of  their  priyileges,  and  their  coTenant  God.  (Compare  Dent. 
;.  6.)  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  parallel  phrase,  Holy  One  of 
df  for  the  import  of  which  vide  supra,  chap.  i.  4.  Some  refer  this  Terse 
ally  or  wholly  to  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  others  more  cor- 
jr  to  the  efiect  of  the  preceding  judgments  on  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel, 
matter  of  history,  that  after  the  Assyrian  conquest  and  the  general 
rtation  of  the  people,  many  accepted  Hezekiah's  iuTitation  and  returned 
e  worship  of  tfehovah  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxx.  11) ;  and  this  refor- 
3n  is  alluded  to  as  still  continued  in  the  times  of  Josiah  (2  Chron. 
\  9).  At  the  same  time  the  words  may  be  intended  to  suggest,  that 
lilar  effect  might  be  expected  to  result  from  similar  causes  in  later 
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And  he  shall  not  turn  (or  look)  to  the  altars,  the  vtork  of  his  ovn  hands^ 
hat  which  his  own  fingers  have  made  shall  he  not  regard,  and  the  groves 
nages  of  Ashtoreth)  and  the  pillars  (or  images)  of  the  sun.  The  positive 
ration  of  the  preceding  verse  is  negatively  expressed  in  this,  with  a  par- 
ir  mention  of  the  objects  which  had  usurped  t^e  place  of  God.  Eimchi's 
cficial  observation,  that  even  God's  altar  was  the  work  of  men*s  hands, 
hat  this  phrase  must  therefore  denote  idols,  is  adopted  by  Clericus  (aras 
as  operi  manuum)  and  by  Lowth,  who  observes  that  <*  all  the  ancient 
ons  and  most  of  the  modem  have  mistaken  it,*'  and  then  goes  on  to 
hat  ilK^  is  not  in  apposition  with  nin^Ton,  but  governed  by  it ;  a 
auction  precluded  by  the  definite  article  before  the  latter  word.  The 
explanation  is  that  given  by  Calvin,  and  adopted  by  most  later  writers, 
that  idol-altars  are  described  as  the  work  of  men's  hands,  because 
ed  by  their  sole  authority,  whereas  the  altar  at  Jerusalem  was,  in  the 
»8t  sense,  the  work  of  God  himself.  Yitringa  arbitrarily  explains  the 
clause  {what  their  fingers  have  made)  as  synonymous  neitiier  with  what 

before  nor  with  what  follows,  but  as  denoting  the  household  gods  of 
dolaters.  The  old  writers  take  Dnet(  always  in  the  sense  of  groves^ 
such  as  were  used  for  idol- worship.  It  has  been  shewn,  however,  by 
m,  Spencer,  Gesenius,  and  others,  that  in  some  places  this  sense  is 
nissible,  as  when  the  mB^K  is  said  to  have  stood  upon  an  altar,  or 
r  a  tree,  or  to  have  been  brought  out  of  a  temple  (1  Kings  xiv.  28, 
iron,  xxxiv.  4).  The  modem  writers,  therefore,  understand  it  as 
ting  the  goddess  of  fortune  or  happiness  (firom  "li^,  to  be  prosperous^, 
wise  called  Ashtaroth,  the  Phenician  Venus,  extensively  worshipped  m 
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eoxjnnciioii  with  BaaL  Bat  according  to  Morera,  the  Hebrew  word  denotes 
a  straight  or  upright  pillar.  Ewald  adheres  to  the  old  interpretation 
(Gotzenhainer).  Dn33Dn  is  a  deriTative  of  ni^n,  which  properly  means 
solar  heat,  but  is  poetically  used  to  denote'thia  son  itself.  This  obvions 
etymology,  and  the  modem  discoyery  of  Panic  cippi  inscribed  to  X^  ^^^> 
Baal  the  Sun  (or  Solar),  lead  to  the  eonelosion  that  the  word  before 
as  signifies  images  of  Baal,  worshipped  as  the  representatiye  of  the  snn. 
From  the  same  etymology,  Montanos  derives  the  meaoing,  loca  apnea, 
and  Junius  that  of  statuaa  BubdiaUs.  The  explanation  of  the  word,  as 
meaning  suns  or  solar  images,  is  as  old  as  Eimchi. 

9.  In  ihat  day  shall  his  fortified  cities  be  like  what  is  left  in  tlte  thicket 
and  the  lofty  branch,  (namely  ^e  cities)  which  they  leave  (as  they  retire) 
from  bef&re  tite  children  of  Israelf  and  (the  land)  shall  be  a  waste.     It 
is  universally  agreed  that  the  desolation  of  the  ten  tribes  is  here  de- 
scribed by  a  comparison,  but  ^as  to  the  precise  form  and  meaning  of  the 
sentence  there  is  great  diversity  of  judgment.     Some  suppose  the  strongest 
towns  to  be  here  represented  as  no  better  defended  than  an  open  forest. 
Others  on  the  contrary  understand  the  strong  towns  alone  to  be  left,  the 
others  being  utterly  destroyed.   T\2\Vi  is  variously  understood  to  mean  ir^^ 
is  left  of  and  what  is  left  in,     Hitzig  and  Hendewerk  make  Horesh  and 
Amir  proper  names,  the  former  identical  with  Harosheth-Qoim  (Judges  iv. 
2,  18,  16),  the  latter  with  the  'A^ii^^a  of  Josephus  or  the  *Avf^^  of 
Eusebins.    Symmachus,  Aquila,  and  Theodotion  all  retained  the  word  l^tSM, 
and  Theodotion  Snn  also.     The  Septnagint  renders  the  words  oi  *  A^op^oJb/ 
xat  0/  Etiojbt,    For  the  first  the  Peshito  has  Heres,    The  last  two  versions 
Yitringa  connects  by  a  reference  to  the  statement  (Judges  i.  85)  that  the 
Amorites  tcould  dwell  in  Mount  Heres.    Ewald  explains  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion on  the  ground  that  the  old  Canaanites  divided  themselves  into  the  two 
great  classes  of  Amorites  (mountaineers),  and  Hittites  (lowlanders)  or 
Hivites  (villagers).    Jerome  translates  the  words  aratra  et  segetes,   Capellus 
also  has  arationis.    Most  writers  give  "^^OX  the  sense  it  has  in  ver.  6,  and 
^snn  that  of  a  thick  forest,  or  more  specifically  its  underwood  or  thickets. 
Here  as  before,  Henderson  understands  by  "i^DK  a  high  tree,  and  Gesenius 
the  summit  of  a  hill.    From  the  combination  of  these  various  verbal  ex- 
planations have  arisen  two  principal  interpretations  of  the  whole  verse,  or 
at  least  of  the  comparison  which  it  contams.    The  first  supposes  the  for- 
saken cities  of  Ephraim  to  be  here  compared  with  those  which  the  Canaan- 
ites forsook  when  they  fled  before  the  Israelites  under  Joshua,  or  with  the 
forests  which  the  Israelites  left  unoccupied  after  the  conquest  of  the  country. 
The  same  essential  meaning  is  retained  by  others  who  suppose  the  Prophet 
to  allude  to  the  overthrow  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Barak.     The  other 
interpretation  supposes  no  historical  allusion,  but  a  comparison  of  the  ap-    ' 
proaching  desolation  with  the  neglected  branches  of  a  tree  or  forest  that  is 
felled,  or  a  resumption  of  the  figure  of  the  olive  tree  in  ver.  6.    This  last 
is  strongly  recommended  by  its  great  simplicity,  by  its  superseding  all  gra- 
tuitous assumptions  beyond  what  is  expressed,  and  by  its  taking  "^M  in 
the  same  sense  which  it  has  above.    Another  disputed  point  is  the  construc- 
tion of  "ifiW  which  some  refer  to  the  immediate  antecedent,  others  less 
simply  but  more  correctly  to  ^TIPO  *TP. 

10.  Because  thou  hast  forgotten  tJie  God  of  thy  salvation,  and  the  rock  of 
thy  strength  hast  not  remembered,  therefore  thou  wilt  plant  plants  of  pleasant- 
ness (or  pleasant  plantations),  and  with  a  strange  slip  set  it.   Some  render  ^ 
at  the  beginning/or,  and  understand  the  first  clause  as  giving  a  reason  for 
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"what  goes  before;  bat  the  emphatic  p  ^  in  the  second  clause  seems  to 
Teqnire  that  'O  shonld  have  the  meaning  of  becatue,  and  introduce  the  reason 
for  what  foUoirs*    The  sense,  then,  is  not  merely  that- because  they  forgoi 
God  they  were  desolate,  but  that  because  they  forgot  God  they  fell  into 
idoUtfy,  and  on  that  account  were  giren  up  to  desolation.     Some  regard 
the  second  clause  of  this  verse  and  the  whole  of  the  next  as  a  description 
of  their  punishment.    Because  they  forgot  God,  they  should  sow  and  plant, 
but  6nly  for  others  ;  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  not  by  themselves,  but 
by  their  enemies  {Barbarus  has  ugetes  et  eulia  vovalia  hahthit).     Others 
suppose  the  description  of  the  sin  to  be  continued  through  this  verse  and 
the  first,  clause  of  the  next.     Because  they  forgot  God,  they  planted  to- 
please  themselves,  and  mtroduced  strange  plants  into  their  vineyard.     On 
the  latter  hypothesis,  the  planting  is  a  metaphor  for  the  culture  and  propa- 
gation of  corrupt  opinions  and  practices,  especially  idolatry  and  illicit  ioter- 
course  with  heathen  nations.    According  to  the  other  view,  the  planting  is 
to  be  literally  nnderstood,  and  the  evil  described  is  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
the  threatening  in  Dcut.  xxviii.  89.     The  latter  sense  is  given  by  most  of 
the  early  writers.     Cocceius,  who  seems  first  to  have  proposed  the  other, 
thought  it  necessary  to  translate  ^Vi^^  as  a  preterite  (plantabas),  which  ia 
ungrammatical  and  arbitrary.     The  same  general  sense  may  be  attained 
without  departing  from  the  future  fohn,  by  making  the  last  clause  of  ver.  10  a 
prediction  of  what  they  would  hereafter  do,  without  excluding  the  idea  that 
they  had  done  so  already,  and  were  actually  doing  it.     It  is  not  even  neces- 
sary to  read  with  Grotius  quamvis  plantaveria,  or  with  Henderson  thou 
fnayest  plants  or  with  Umbreit  lass  nttr  wachsen,  although  these  translations 
really  convey  the  true  sense  of  the  clause.     It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to 
the  older  and  more  literal  interpretation,  that  the  evil  threatined  is  too 
insignificant  for  such  a  context.     Tliis  objection  might  be  abated  by  sup- 
posing the  fruitless  cultivation  to  be  not  strictly  literal,  but  a  figure  for 
disappointment,  or  labour  in  vain  generally.     On  the  whole,  however,  it 
seems  best  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  now  very  commonly  adopted,  Uiat 
the  planting  here  described  is  the  sin  of  the  people,  not  their  punishment* 
Jerome  confounds  D^JD^^  with  D^3C(0,  fidelen^  us.  not  disappointing  ex- 
'peetation.     The  Septuagint  strangely  gives  an  opposite  meaning  (ipltrtufia. 
a«-/tfroy),  which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  blunder,  by  others  as  an 
arbitrary  change,  and  by  others  as  an  error  in  the  text.     The  older  writers 
make  the  Hebrew  word  an  adjective  agreeing  with  vines,  fruits^  or  some 
other  noun  understood.     It  is  now  commonly  explained  as  an  abstract, 
meaning  pleasantness,  and  the  whole  phrase  as  equivalent  to  pleasant  or 
favourite  plants.    A  similar  construction  occurs  in  the- last  clause,  where- 
Mp  or  shoot  of  a  stranger  is  equivalent  to  a  strange  slip  or  slioot,  .  Those 
'  who  think  a  literal  planting  to  be  meant,  understand  strange  to  signify^ 
exotic,  foreign,  and  by  implication  valuable,  costly ;  but  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  a  moral  or  spiritual  planting  is  intended,  ^  has  its  frequent- 
emphatic  sense  of  alien  from  God,  i.e,  tdckedy  or  more  specifically  idola" 
irous,  "  Cocceius  takes  ^ITD  as  the  third  person,  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
preceding  second  person  ^n.     The  suffix  in  the  last  word  may  be  most 
naturally  referred  to  vineyard,  garden,  or  a  like  word  understood.    J.  D. 
MichaeHs  and  others  suppose  an  allusion  in  this  last  clause  to  the  process 
of  grafting,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  stock.    The  foreign 
growth  introduced  is  understood  by  some  to  be  idolatry,  by  others  foreign 
alliance ;  but  these  two  things,  as  we  have  seen  before,  were  inseparably 
l)lended  in  the  history  and  policy  of  Israel  {vide  supra,  chap.  iL  6-8). 
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*X,^li;  JW  ihiB  day  "if  thy  planttngthou  wilt  hsdge  41  in^'andin  ths  morning 
ihouitilt  make  thy  hfted  to  btottam;  (but)  away  flies  the  erx^  'in  a  day  of  griif 
imd  desperate  torrow.' The  older  writers  derive  ^^^^M  frcM  ^^,  and  explafn 
it  UymeBn  catue  to  grow.  'The  modem  lexicographers 'tssume  v root  ^^ej 
equivalent  to  'V^,  to  enclose  with  a  hedges    Either- sense  is  appropriate  as 
describing  a  part  of  the  process  of  coltnre/^  In  the  mofning  is  )eommon1y 
explained  as  an  idiomatic  phrase  for  early,  which  soma  refer  id  the  rapidity 
of  growth,  and  others  to  the  assidnity  of  the  cultivator,  neither*  of  which 
senses  is  exclusive  of  the  other.    *1i)  is  elsewhere  a  nous  meaning  a  heap, 
and  is  so  expkined  here  by  the  older  writers :  the  harvest'  (8hall<*be)  a  heap, 
i,  e,  a  small  or  insuflScient  one.     VitriDga  derives  17  from  *T)J,  to  lament^ 
and  translates  it  comploratio.    Others  give  it  the  sense  of  shaJdng,  agitation. 
Gesenius  and  the  later  writers  make  it  the  preterite  of  "TO,  to  flee  (in  form 
like  T\Q).    n7m  as  pointed  in  the  common  text,  is  a  noun  meaning  inherit- 
ance, possession,  and  most  of  the  oldier  writers  understand  **?*^^  ^^^3  to 
mean  in  tltejlay  of  expected  possession.     The  latest  writera  for  the  most 
part,  read  n^ri;  which  is  properly  the  passive  participle  of  n^n,  but  is  used 
as  a  noun  in  the  sense  of  deadly  wound  or  disease ,  here  employed  as  a 
figure  for  extreme  distress.     Even  Jarchi  explains  it  by  the  phrase  QV 
mv.     The  same  idea  is  expressed  by  fi^^^  3^9,  which  the  Seventy  seem 
to  have  read  fi^^^  3M|),  like  the  father  tfa  man,   Kimchi  appears  to  assume 
an  antithesis  in  each  of  these  verses  between  the  original  and  degenerate 
state  of  Israel :  at  first  thou  didst  plant  pleasant  plants,  but  now  thou  hast 
set  strange  slips ;  at  first  thou  didst  make  it  to  flourish;  but  now  the  harvest, 
^c.     This,  though  ingenious,  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  gratuitous.     The 
usual  and  simple  construction  of  the  sentence  gives  a  perfectly  good  sense. 
'     12.  Hark  I   tlie  noise  of  many  nations  I     Like  the  noise  of  the  tea 
tJiey  make  a  noise.     And  the  rush  of  peoples!     Like  the  rush  of  many 
waters  they  are  rushing.    The  diversity  of  judgments,  as  to  the  connection 
"^of  the  verses  (12-14)  with  the  context,  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
introduction.    By  different  interpreters  they  are  explained,  as  a  direct  con* 
tinuation  of  the  foregoing  prophecy  (J.  D.  Michaetis)—^  a  later  addition  or 
appendix  to  it  (Hitzig)— as  a  fragment  of  a  larger  poem  (BosenmfiUer) — 
'  as  an  independent  prophecy  (Lowth) — ^as  the  beginning  of  that  contained 
'in  the  next  chapter  (Gesenius)— and  as  equally  connected  with  what  goes 
before  and  follows  (Yitringa).     Thai  the  passage  is  altogether  broken  and 
detached,  and  unconnected  with  what  goes  before  (Barnes),  it  iis  as  easy  to 
'deny  as  to  affirm.   On  the  whole,  the  safest  ground  to  assume  is  that  ahready 
'  stated  in  the  introduction,  viz.,  that  the  two  chapters  form  a  single  prophecy 
'  or  prophetic  picture  of  the  doom  awaiting  all  the  enemies  of  Judah,  with 
[particular  allusion  to  particular  enemies  in  certain  parts.    *)n  is  variously 
'explained  as  a  particle  of  cursing  (Luther),- of  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  Gt>d'8 
.'people  (Calvin),  of  wonder  (Hitzig),  or  of  simple 'invocation  (Yitringa). 
Henderson  understands  it  as  directing  attention  to  the  sound  described, 
which  the  Prophet  is  supposed  to  be  actually  hearing,  ani  idea  which  Augusti 
'  happily  expresses  by  translating  the  word  hark  I    This  descriptive  character 
'of  the  passage  allows,  and  indeed  requires,  the  verbs  to*  be  translated  in  the 
present  tense.'   P^n  most  frequently  denotes  a  multitude;  but' here,  being 
connected  with  the  future  and  infinitive  of  its  root-  (HOrr),'  it  seems  to  have 
its  primary  sense  of  noise  or  tumult.    D^H  may  either  denote  great  (Luther) 
or  many  (Calvin) ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred  by  most  interpreters,  and  is 
•  most  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  word.     H^tS^  is  not  simply  noise 
or  sound  (Montanus),  but  more  specifically  a  rmirtri^^Lowth)  or  a  rushing 
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(Aognsti).  The  sense  of  ttorm  (Coeceins)  is  not  suffidently  sostaiDed  by 
nsage.  The  nations  meant  are  not  Gog  and  Magog  (Castalio),  nor  Syria 
and  Israel  (Gleriens),  nor  their  allies  and  abettors  (Grotins^,  but  all  the 
hostile  nations  by  vhom  Israel  was  scourged  (Jarchi),  with  particnlar 
reference  to  Assyria,  and  especially  to  the  army  of  Sennaicherib.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  verse  by  most  intcorpreters  to  ttiese  last  alone  is  too  ezcln- 
sive ;  mach  more  that  of  Gill  to  the  **  hectoring,  blnstering,  and  blasphem- 
ing speeches  of  Sennacherib  and  Rabshakeh."  To  the  poetical  images  of 
this  verse  a  beantifhl  parallel  is  adduced  by  Glericns  from  Ovid*8  MeUmor- 

phoses  (xv.  604) : 

Qtialia  flnctos 
Aeqnorei  faciont,  li  qnis  procnl  audiat  ipaoe, 
Tale  sonat  popalna. 

18.  Nation$f  like  the  rush  of  many  tctiters,  rush  ;  and  he  rebukes  it^  and 
it  flees  from  a/ar,  and  is  chased  like  the  chaff  of  hills  before  a  wuidt  and 
like  a  rolling  thing  before  a  tchirlvind»  The  genuineness  of  the  first  clause 
is  questioned  by  Lowth  and  Geseniusi  because  it  is  a  repetition  of  what 
goes  before,  and  is  omitted  in  the  Peshito  and  several  manuscripts.  Hen- 
dewerk  and  Enobel,  on  the  contrary,  pronounce  it  not  only  genuine,  but 
full  of  emphasis,  and  Henderson  describes  it  as  a  pathetic  repetition.  Thus 
the  same  expressions,  which  one  critic  thinks  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the 
text,  are  re^^irded  by  another  as  rhetorical  beauties,  an  instructive  illustra- 
tion of  the  fluctuating  and  uncertain  nature  of  coxgectural  criticism  founded 
on  the  taste  of  individual  interpreters.  Luther  and  Augusti  insert  yes  (ja) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which,  though  unnecessary,  indicates  Uie  true 
connection.  The  verb  1S|  is  often  used  in  reference  to  God's  control  of  the 
elements,  denoting,  as  Gataker  observes,  a  real  rather  than  a  verbal  rebuke. 
Ewald,  on  the  contraiy,  supposes  the  emphasis  to  lie  in  God*s  subduing 
the  elemental  strife  by  a  bare  word.  The  sufix  in  ^3,  and  the  verbs  0}  and 
^?^,  being  all  in  the  singular  number,  are  referred  by  Hitzig  to  PK^,  but 
more  naturally  by  most  other  writers  to  Sennacherib,  or  his  host  considered 
as  an  individual.  Enobel  makes  the  suffix  collective,  as  in  chap.  v.  26,  and 
regards  the  singular  verbs  as  equivalent  to  plurals.  By  using  the  neuter 
pronoun  it  in  English,  and  making  the  verbs  agree  with  it  in  number,  the 
peculiar  form  of  &e  original  may  be  retained  without  additional  obscurity. 
The  snljunctive  construction  given  by  Junius  (ut  fhgiat)  and  some  others, 
is  a  needless  departure  from  the  i^omatic  form  of  the  original.  The 
expression  from  afar  is  explained  by  Kimchi  as  meaning  that  the  fugitive, 
having  reached  a  distant  point,  would  flee  from  tt  still  farther.  Yitringa 
understands  it  to  mean  Uiat  he  would  flee  while  human  enemies  were  still 
at  a  distance.  Most  of  the  modem  writers  suppose  ^m  to  be  used,  by  a 
peculiar  Hebrew  idiom,  as  to  would  be  employed  in  other  languages.  (See 
Nordheimer,  §  1046,  iv.  1.)  Kimchi  sees  in  ^^  an  allusion  to  the  de- 
stroying angel.  (Comp.  Ps.  xxxv.  5,  6.)  yb  is  not  dust  or  straw,  but  chaff 
or  stubble.  Mountains,  according  to  Gataker,  are  here  contrasted  with 
threshing-floors ;  but  these  were  commonly  on  hills  or  knolls,  where  the 
wind  blows  freely.  According  to  Jarchi,  /<?!  is  a  ball  of  thistle-down ; 
according  to  Gill,  <'  a  round  wisp  of  straw  or  stubble."  Junius  translates 
it  rota^  Cocceius  ffortex,  Lowth  gossamer.  All  these  interpretations  are  too 
iefinite.  Calvin  explains  it,  in  accordance  with  its  etymology,  as  meaning 
rem  volulilem^  anything  blown  round  by  the  wind.  This  is  also  not  im- 
probably the  meaning  of  the  Vulgate  version,  sieut  turbo  coram  tempestate. 
The  common  version,  rolUng  thing^  may  therefore  be  retained.   While  then 
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seems  to  be  an  obnoas  allusion  to  the  flight  of  Sennacherib  and  the  remnant 
of  his  host  (chap,  zzxvii.  86,  87),  the  terms  are  so  selected  as  to  admit  of  a 
wider  application  to  all  JehoTah's  enemies,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for 
the  general  declaration  in  the  following  verse. 

14.  At  evening'tidsy  and  heluM  terror;  before  morning  he  i»  not.  .  Thui 
ii  (or  be)  tl%e  portion  of  our  plunderers,  and  die  lot  of  our  spoilers.     Accord- 
ing to  Piscator,  these  are  the  words  of  the  people ;  accordmg  to  Hen- 
derson, their  shout  of  eroltation  in  the  morning  of  their  deliverance.     Gill 
says  the  Prophet  and  the  people  speak  together.    There  is  no  need,  how- 
6ver,  of  departing  from  the  simple  supposition  that  the  Prophet  is  tto 
speaker,  and  that  he  uses  the  plural  pronouns  only  to  identify  himself  with 
the  people.    On  account  of  the  1  before  n^n,  some  think  it  necessary  to 
supply  a  verb  before  ny?,  (they  shall  come)  in  the  evening.     The  English 
Version,  on  the  same  ground,  transfers  and  behold  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sentence.    But  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  than  the  use 
of  and  after  specifications  of  time.     (See  Gesenius,  §  152,  a.)    In  many 
eases  it  must  be  omitted  in  English,  or  exchanged  for  then;  but  in  the 

present  instance  it  may  be  retained.  Luther  renders  /  about  (um),  Ewald 
towards  (gegen),  but  Gesenius  and  most  other  writers  at  (zu),  which  is  the 
simpler  version,  and  the  one  most  agreeable  to  usage.  Tide  ib  an  old  Eng- 
lish word  for  time,  identical  in  origin  with  the  German  Zeit,  Lowth  awk- 
wardly substitutes  at  the  season  of  evening.  t^*p^^  is  not  merely  trouble^  but 
terror,  consternation,  Yitringa  renders  it  still  more  strongly  horror,  and 
Ewald  Todessehrecken,     Cocceius  has  nebida,  founded  on  an  erroneous 

etymology.  The  reference  of  49J^^  to  ^J^^,  it  (the  terror)  is  no  more, 
is  ungrammatical,  the  latter  bemg  feminine.  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Hen- 
derson have  theg  are  no  more.  Most  writers  suppose  a  specific  allusion  to 
Sennacherib  or  his  host.  It  is  best,  at  all  events,  to  retain  the  singular  form 
of  the  original,  as  being  more  expressive  and  poetical.  The  paraphrastic 
versions,  he  shall  no  more  be  present  (J.  H.  MichaeHs),  he  is  vanished 
(Ewald),  there  is  no  more  any  trace  of  him  (Augusti),  and  the  like,  are  all 
not  only  less  exact,  but  weaker  than  the  literal  translation,  he  is  not.  Lowth 
inserts  1  before  U^^tC,  on  the  authority  of  several  manuscripts  and  three  an- 
cient versions,  thereby  restoring,  as  he  says,  *'  the  true  poetical  form,"  by 
obtaining  a  more  exact  parallel  to  i^^^"^.  Umbreit  and  others  suppose  night 
and  morning  to  be  here  combined  in  the  sense  of  a  very  short  time,  as  in 
Ps.  XXX.  5,  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  nigkt,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning. 
(Compare  Ps.  xc.  6.)  Most  interpreters,  however,  suppose  an  allusion  to 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army  in  a  single  night.  Of  these  some,  with 
Aben  Ezra,  understand  by  nri^)  the  terror  of  the  Jews  on  the  eve  of  that 
event,  relieved  in  the  morning  by  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies.  Others,  with 
Jarchi,  understand  by  it  the  sudden  consternation  of  the  Assyrians  themselves 
when  attacked  by  the  destroying  angel.  Jarchi  seems,  moreover,  to  refer  this 
panic  to  the  agency  of  demons  (D^*T(^).  The  allusion  to  Sennacherib  is  denied 
by  Grotius,  Clericus,  and  BosenmiiUer,  the  first  two  supposing  Syria,  or 
Syria  and  Israel,  to  be  the  only  subject  of  the  prophecy.  Gesenius  and 
Knobel  arbitrarily  assert  that  the  histozy  of  the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's 
army  is  a  mythue  founded  on  this  prophecy.  The  only  reason  why  this 
assertion  cannot  be  refuted  is  because  it  is  a  mere  assertion.  Before  such 
licence  of  conjecture  and  invention,  neither  history  nor  prophecy  can  stand  a 
moment.  The  coneot  view  of  the  verse  before  us  seems  to  be,  that  while 
the  imagery  is  purposely  suited  to  the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  army,  the 
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deferipiuni  is  inteiiilfld  to  incbide  oilier  easeg  of  ddiveniiee  gruifted  to 
God's  people  bj  the  sodden  snd  eomplete  destroetion  of  their  enemies. 
CslTin  supposes  this  more  general  sense  to  be  empiessed  by  the  figure  of  • 
stonn  si  ni^  whieh  cesses  befiire  monuDg.  **  Qoemsdmodnm  ten^estss,. 
Tesperi  cxeitaU  et  psnlo  post  sedsta,  mane  nnUa  est  amplins,  ideo  fatairnm 
nthostibasdispalsisxedaitsobitopnieterspemlaetaseKnitas/'  Koteon- 
tent  with  this  eomprebeosiye  exposition,  Coecesasy  true  to  his  peeoliar  prin- 
eiples  of  exegesis,  specifies  as  sobjeets  of  the  prophecy  the  i^le  series  of 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings,  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  the  persecoting  Jews, 
Nero,  Domitian,  Chosroes  Idng  of  Persia,  and  the  persecuting  Imigs  of 
Frsnee  and  England,  adding,  not  withont  lesson  after  soeh  a  catalogne, 
<«  ntale  est,  cnmprxmis  stodiosis  tbeologiae,  historiam  ecclesiie  et  hostinm 
€jns  non  ignorare."  The  sabstantiTo  verb  being  snppressed,  as  nsnal,  in  the 
last  claose  of  the  Terse,  it  may  be  either  an  affirmation  of  a  general  fiict,  or 
an  expression  of  desire,  as  in  the  close  of  Deborah  and  Banc's  song,  «o  Id 
oil  thine  enemie$  peruh,  0  Jehovah  (Judges  ▼.  81).  The  first  explanation 
is  in  this  case  more  obyious  and  natural,  and  is  accordingly  preferred  by 
most  interpreters. 
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CHAPTEB  XVIIL 

The  two  great  powers  of  western  Asia,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  were 
Assyria,  and  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  the  last  two  being  wholly  or  partially  united 
under  Tirhakah,  whose  name  and  exploits  are  recorded  in  Egyptian  monu- 
ments still  extant,  and  who  is  expressly  said  in  Scripture  (2  Kings  xix.  9) 
to  hsTO  come  out  against  Sennacherib.  With  one  or  the  other  of  these 
great  contending  powers,  Judah  was  commonly  confederate,  and  of  course 
at  war  with  the  other.  Hezekiah  is  explicitly  reproached  by  Babshakeh 
(Isa.  xiivi.  9)  with  relying  upon  Egypt, ».  e.  the  Ethiopico-Egyptian  empire. 
These  historical  facts,  toother  with  the  mention  of  Cush  in  ver.  1,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  figures  in  vers.  4,  5,  to  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army,  give  great  probability  to  the  hypothesis  now  conmionly  adopted,  that 
the  P»)phet  here  announces  that  event  to  Ethiopia,  as  about  to  be  effected 
by  a  direct  interposition  of  Jehovah,  and  without  hxmian  aid.  On  this  sup- 
position, although  not  without  its  difficulties,  the  chapter  before  us  is  much 
clearer  in  itself  snd  in  its  connection  with  the  one  before  it,  than  if  we  as- 
sume with  some  interpreters,  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  rektes  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  or  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  or  Ethiopians 
themselves,  as  the  enemies  of  Israel.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  expres- 
sions here  employed  admit  of  so  many  interpretations,  that  it  is  best  to  give 
the  whole  as  wide  an  application  as  the  language  will  admit,  on  the  ground 
before  suggested,  that  it  constitutes  a  part  of  a  generic  prophecy  or  picture 
of  God's  dealings  with  the  foes  of  his  people,  including  illustrations  drawn 
from  particular  events,  such  as  the  down&U  of  Syria  and  Israel,  and  the 
slaughter^ of  Sennacherib's  army. 

/nbe  Prophet  first  invites  the  attention  of  the  Ethiopians  and  of  the  whole 
world  to  a  great  catastrophe  as  near  at  hand,  vers.  1-8.  He  then  describes  the 
catastrophe  itself,  by  the  beautiful  figure  of  a  vine  or  vineyard  sufiered  to 
blossom  and  bear  firuit,  and  then,  when  almost  ready  to  be  gathered,  suddenly 
destroyed,  vers.  4-6.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the  same  people,  who  had 
been  invoked  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  are  described  as  bringing  pre- 
sents to  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  ver.  7. 
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/I.  Hot  land  of  rmtUng  wtngSf  vhieh  art  beyond  the  rivers  of  Cxuh  (or 
Ethiopia) !   -  ^H  is  rendered  woe !  by  the  Septoagmty  Cocceina,  and  Paoloa^ 
iark!  by  Angasti,  but  by  most  other  writers,  as  a  particle  of  eaUing^,  Ao  /  or 
Jui  I    /^V  is  explained  by  some  as  an  intensive  or  freqnentatiye  form  of  ^y, 
a  EhadoWf  in  which  sense  it  is  rendered  by  the  Peshito  and  Aqoiia  (exidt 
9Tt^w) — ^here  nsed  as  a  figure  for  protection  (Calvin) — or  in  allnsion  to 
ihe  shadow  cast  by  a  'double  chain  of  mountains  (Saadias,  Abolwalid^ 
Grotius,  Junius,  Yitringa,  Dathe) — or  to  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
shadows  in  winter  and  summer  under  the  tropics  (Vogt,  Aurlvillius, 
•  Eichhom,  Enobel) — a  circumstance  particularly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Meroe  by  Plmy  (in  Meroe  his  anno  absumi  umbras),  Lucan  (doneo 
umbras  extendat  Meroe),  and  other  ancient  writers.    Knobel  takes  D^B^3  in 
the  sense  of  sides  (chap.  xxx.  20,  xL  12 ;  Ezek.  vii.  2),  and  supposes  the  ex- 
pression to  have  been  suggested  by  the  common  phrase  shadow  of  wings  (Ps. 

xvii.  8,  xxxvi.  8,  Ivii.  2,  Ixiii.  8).     But  as  the  double  form  7^V  in  every  other 
case  has  reference  to  sound,  some  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  noise  made  by 

the  locusts,  one  of  the  names  of  which  in  Hebrew  is  ^V^^V  (Paulus,  J.  D. 

Michaelis) — some  to  the  rushing  sound  of  rivers  (Umbreit)— others  to  the  clash 

of  arms  or  other  noises  made  by  armies  on  the  march,  here  called  wings  by 

a  common  figure  (Gesenius,  BosenmUUer,  Hitzig,  Maurer,  Hendewerk).   But 

Enobel  denies  that  ^^3,  absolutely  used,  can  signify  an  army.     The  plural 

Q^7^V  is  elsewhere  used  in  the  sense  of  cymbals^  and  the  Vulgate  here  has 

terras  cymbalo  alarum.      Bohart,  Huet,   Clericus,  and  Lowth,  suppose 

the  word  to  be  here  applied  to  the  Egyptian  sistrum,  a  species  of  cymbal, 

consisting  of  a  rim  or  frame  of  metal,  with  metallic  rods  or  plates  passing 

through  and  across  it,  the  extremities  of  which  might  be  poetically  called 

wings.     From  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  ships  to  cymbals,  or  of  their 

sails  to  wings,  or  from  both  together,  the  phrase  before  us  is  applied  to  ships 

by  the  Septoagint  {vXoiw  m^uyu),  Targum,  Kimchi,  and  Ewald  (0  Land 

gefiiigelter  Kahnel)     The  relative  ^*-^i<  is  construed  with  the  nearest 

antecedent  Q^&^3  by  Cocceias  and  J.  H.  Michaelis,  but  by  most  other 

writers  with  the  remoter  antecedent  Y^-    ^  'O.VO  is  understood  to  mean  on 

this  side  by  Yitringa,  Hitzig,  and  Hendewerk — on  that  side  or  beyond  by 

Gesenius,  Bosenmiiller,  Maurer,  XJmbreit,  and  most  of  the  older  writers— 

at  the  side  or  along  by  Saadias,  Grotius,  Junius,  Lowth,  Barnes,  Ewald, 

Knobel,  and  others.      Oush  is  supposed  by  Wahl  to  mean  Chusistan  or 

Turan,  both  here  and  in  Gen.  ii.  18 — ^by  Bochart,  Ethiopia  and  the  opposite 

part  of  Arabia,  but  by  Gesenius  and  the  later  writ^,  Ethiopja  alone. 

The  rivers  of  Cush  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Nile  and  its  branches— 

by  others,  ^e  Astaboras,  Astapus,  and  Astasobas,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 

the  rivers  of  Meroe,  which  last  name  Enobel  traces  to  the  Ethiopio  root  ^n 

as  he  does  the  Hebrew  Saba  to  the  synonymous  KnD,  both  implying  an 

abimdant  irrigation.     The  country  thus  described  is  understood  by  Cyril, 

Jerome,  Bochart,  Yitringa,  and  Lowth,  to  be  Egypt ;  by  most  other  writers 

Ethiopia ;  but  by  Enobel,  Saba  or  Meroe,  a  region  contiguous  to  Ethiopia, 

and  watered  by  its  rivers,  often  mentioned  with  it,  but  distinguished  from  it 

(Gen.  X.  7 ;  Isa.  xliii.  8 ;  xlv.  14).  Besides  the  usual  construction  of  the  first 

clause,  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Doderlein,  Hensler,  and  Dereser,  who  make 

'T^y  a  verb  (er  schwirrt),  and  that  of  Augusti ;  "  hearken,  oh  land,  to  the 

rushing  of  his  wings  who  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia."  . 

2.  Sending  by  sea  ambassadors,  and  in  vessels  of  papyrus  on  thefaos  of 
iJie  waters.     Qo  ye  ligJU  (or  swift)  messengers^  to  a  nation  drawn  and  shom^ 
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to  a  people  terrible  since  it  existed  and  ontronb,  a  nation  of  douJble  strength^ 
and  trampling f  vhou  land  the  stname  divide.  Nearly  every  word  and 
pbraae  of  this  difficult  Terse  has  been  the  subject  of  discordant  explanations. 
D^P^O  is  translated  in  the  second  person  (tiiou  that  sendest)  by  Cocceius, 
ClericuSy  Yitringa,  and  Henderson;  by  most  other, writers  in  the  third. 
It  refers  not  to  God,  but  to  the  people  mentioned  in  ver.  1.  Yitringa 
construes  it  with  DP  understood,  Gesenius  with  pK  in  the  sense  of  tSf,  and 
therefore  masculine.  D^  is  Tariously  explained  to  mean  the  Bed  Sea,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Nile  (Isa.  xix.  5 ;  Nahum  iii.  8).  Bochart  takes 
Dn^V  in  the  sense  of  tmagee,  supposing  an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, mentioned  by  Cyril,  Procopius,  and  Lueian,  of  sending  an  image  of 
Osiris  annually  on  the  sur£Etee  of  the  sea  to  Byblus  in  Phenicia.  The 
Septuagint  renders  the  word  hostages  (o/tij^a) ;  but  all  the  latest  writers 
are  agreed  in  giving  it  the  sense  of  ambassadors,  to  wit,  those  sent  to 
Ethiopia,  or  from  Ethiopia  to  Judah.  The  next  phrase  is  rendered  in  the 
Septuagint,  fV/0roXdc  /3/i3X/va;,  but  is  now  universally  explained  to  mean 
vessels  made  of  the  papyrus  plant,  the  use  of  which  upon  the  Nile  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Theoplurastus,  Pliny,  Lucan,  and  Plutarch.  The 
second  clause  of  the  verse  {w  &c.)  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  tiie 
language  of  the  people  who  had  just  been  addressed,  as  if  he  had  said, 
''sending  ambassadors  (and  saying  to  them)  go,"  <S:c.  More  probably, 
however,  the  Prophet  is  still  speaking  in  the  name  of  God.  The  following 
epithets  are  applied  by  some  to  the  Jews,  and  supposed  to  be  descriptive 
of  their  degraded  and  oppressed  condition.  Gesenius  and  the  later  writers 
apply  them  to  the  Ethiopians,  and  make  them  descriptive  of  their  warlike 
qualities.  ys^D,  according  to  usage,  means  drawn  or  drawn  out,  which 
is  applied  by  some  to  the  shape  of  the  country,  by  others  to  the  numbeis 
engaged  in  foreign  war,  by  the  Septuagint  and  Hitzig  to  the  stature  of  the 
people.  This  meaning  is  rejected  by  Gesenius  in  liis  Commentaiy,  but 
approved  in  his  Thesaurus.  The  meanings  convulsed  (Yulgate),  and  torn 
(Luther),  are  not  justified  by  usage.  Those  of  ancient,  inaccessible,  and 
scattered,  are  entirely  conjectural.  010  for  dlDD  properly  denotes  shorn 
or  shaven,  and  is  applied  by  some  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  practice 
of  shaving  the  head  and  beard,  while  others  understand  it  as  a  figure  for  rob- 
bery and  spoliation.  Some  understand  it  to  mean  smoothed  or  smooth,  and 
by  implication  beautiful.  Others  apply  it  to  the  character,  and  take  it  in  the 
sense  of  brave  or  fierce.  Kin  |t3  is  by  some  applied  to  time,  from  the  first  and 
hitherto,  from  the  earliest  time,  from  this  time ;  by  others-to  place,  from  this 
place  and  onward.  Many  interpreters  make  it  comparative,  more  terrible.than 
this,  or  any  other,  more  terrible  than  this  and  &xther  off.  In  favour  of  ap- 
plying it  to  time,  are  the  analogous  expressions  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  9,  while  1  Sam. 
XX.  22  justifies  the  local  sense.  Ipnp  is  explained  by  Clericus  to  be  the 
proper  name  of  the  Egyptian  plant  called  kiki.  Most  writers  take  it  in  its 
usual  sense  of  line,  i.e.  as  some  suppose,  a  rule  or  precept,  the  people 
bding  described  as  burdened  with  superstitious  rites ;  according  to  others, 
a  measuring  line,  meted  or  meting  out  others  to  destruction  ;  according  to 
a  third  class,  a  boimdary  line,  enlaiging  its  boundaries.  Some  make  it 
'mean  on  every  side^  and  others  hy  degrees,  in  both  cases  qualifying  that 
which  follows.    But  the  latest  German  writers  make  the  word  identical 

with  the  Arabic  iJ,  meaning  power,  the  reduplication  signifying  double 
itrength.  HDUD  must  then  have  an  active  sense,  a  people  of  trampling, 
'.  e.  trampling  on  their  enemies.    Those  who  apply  the  description  to  tbs 
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Jews  give  the  word  of  coarse  a  passive  sensoy  a  pebple  trampled  on  by  their 
oppressors.  By  riyers,  in  the  last  clause,  some  suppose  nations  to  be 
meant,  or  the  Assyrians  in  particular;  but  most  writers  understand  it 
literally  as  a  description  of  the  country.  KT3  is  explained  by  the  Babbins 
as  a  synonyme  of  TT3,  to  spoil  or  plunder,  and  a  few  manuscripts  read  1TT3. 
Others  give  the  Terb  the  sense  of  nourishing,  watering,  overflowing,  wash- 
ing away,  promising ;  but  the  best  sense  is  that  of  cutting  up,  cutting 
through,  or  simply  dividing,  in  allusion  to  the  abundant  irrigation  of 
Ethiopia.  Yitringa  supposes  this  clause  to  refer  to  the  annual  overflowing 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  one  before  it  to  the  Egyptian  practice  of  treading  the 
grain  into  the  soil  when  softened  by  the  inundation. 

8.  All  ye  tr.haltlania  of  the  toorldf  and  dwellers  on  the  earth,  shall  see  as 
it  were  the  raising  of  a  standard  on  the  mountains,  and  shall  hear  <is  it 
were  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet.  Another  construction,  more  generally 
adopted,  makes  the  verbs  imperative,  and  the  3  a  particle  of  time,  as  it 
usually  is  before  the  infinitive.  So  the  English  Version  :  see  ye  when  he 
Ufteth  up  an  ensign  on  the  mountains,  and  when  he  hloweth  a  trumpet  hear 
ye.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from 
the  strict  translation  of  the  verbs  as  future ;  and  if  this  be  retained,  it  is 
better  to  make  3  a  particle  of  comparison.  In  either  case,  the  verse  in- 
vites the  attention  of  the  world  to  some  great  event.  The  restricted  ex- 
planation of  73^  and  Y^,  as  meaning  land  or  country f  is  entirely  arbitrary. 
According  to  Yitringa,  Geseuias,  Bosenmiiller,  and  Maurer,  the  signals 
meant  are  those  of  the  Assyrian  invader,  or  those  announciug  his  destruc- 
tion ;  but  according  to  Doderlein,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Knobel,  the 
signals  by  means  of  which  the  Ethiopians  wonld  collect  their  forces. 

4.  For  thus  said  (or  saith)  Jehovah  to  me,  1  will  rest  (remain  quiet)  and 
will  look  on  (as  a  mere  spectator)  in  my  dwelling-place,  like  a  serene  heat 
upon  herbs,  like  a  cloud  of  dew  (or  dewy  cloud),  in  the  heat  of  harvest  (/.  e. 
the  heat  preceding  harvest,  or  the  heat  by  which  the  crop  is  ripened). 
This  verse  assigns  a  reason  for  the  preceding  invitation  to  attend.  The 
obvious  meaning  of  the  figure  is,  that  God  would  let  the  enemy  proceed  in 
the  execution  of  his  purposes  until  they  were  nearly  accomplished.  Gese- 
nius  and  the  later  writers  explain  3  before  OH  and  ^y  as  a  particle  of  time^ 
"  during  the  heat  and  dewy  cloud,*'  t.  e.  the  summer  season.  This  use  of 
the  particle,  which  is  very  common  before  the  infinitive,  is  rare  and  doubt- 
ful before  noims,  and  ought  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity.  Accord- 
ing to  this  construction,  the  words  merely  indicate  the  time  of  God's 
apparent  inaction. .  If  we  give  the  3  its  proper  sense  as  a  comparative 
particle,  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  he  would  not  only  abstain  from 
interfering  with  the  enemy,  but  would  even  favour  his  success  to  a  certain 
point,  as  dew  and  sunshine  would  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
latest  writers  give  to  *)^{^  the  sense  of  sunshine,  and  expliun  the  whole 
phrase  to  mean  the  clear  or  genial  heat  which  accompanies  the  sunshine, 

and  is  produced  by  it.  But  as  this  requires  the  preposition  (!7S)  to  be 
taken  in  an  unusual  sense,  it  is  better  perhaps  to  regard  "^K  as  synonymous 
with  nn^M,  herb  or  herbage.  Some  of  the  Babbins  explain  ^^K,  here  and 
in  Job  xxxvi.  22,  xxxvii.  11,  as  meaning  rain  {like  dear  heat  after  rain); 
but  of  this  sense  there  are  no  decisive  examples.  Junius  and  Lowth  make 
^^^^P  the  object  of  the  contemplation,  whereas  it  is  merely  added  to  express 
the  idea  of  rest  at  home,  as  opposed  to  activity  abroad.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  explain  the  noun  as  meaning  heaven^  although  this  is 
better  than  its  application  to  the  earthly  sanctuary. 
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\;.5.  For  before  the  harvest^  ae  ike  Vloom  iefinuhedy  and  the  flower  heeomee 
-a  ripening  grape^  he  cuU  down  the  hranchee  wiUi  the  pruning  knivee,  and  the 
tendrUs  he  removes,  he  cute  away.  .  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  figure  is, 
that  although  God  would  suffer  the  designs  of  the  enemy  to  approach  com- 
pletion, he  would  nevertheless  interfere  at  the  last  moment,  and  destroy  both 
him  and  them.     Some  writers  give  to  ^'^  the  sense  of  but,  in  order  to  make 
the  antithesis  clearer ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  particle  re- 
fers to  something  more  remote  than  the  immediately  preceding  words, 
and  is  correctly  explained  by  Knobel  as  correlative  and  parallel  with  the 
^9  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  4.     As  if  he  had  said,  let  all  the  world  await  the 
great  catastrophe— ^/br  I  will  let  the  enemy  almost  attain  his  end — ^bnt  let 
them  still  attend— ^r  before  it  is  attained,  I  will  destroy  him.     The  verba 
in  the  last  clause  may  either  be  referred  directly  to  Jehovah  as  their  sub- 
ject, or  construed  indefinitely,  one  shall  cut  them  down.    Jarchi  supplies 
the  participle  or  cognate  noun  (fllisn  Tl"0)  as  in  chap.  zvi.  10.     The  form 
Tnri  is  derived  by  Gesenlns  from  V*^,  by  Hitzig  firom  TTri,  and  by  Knobel 
from  TQ),  but  all  agree  as  to  the  meaning.     The  verb  *yj}l  receives  its  form 
from  the  predicate,  and  not  from  the  subject,  which  is  feminine.     (See 
Gesenius,  §  184.) 

6.  They  shall  be  left  together  to  the  wild  hird»  of  the  mountain$t  and  to 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth  (or  land),  and  the  wild  bird  shall  summer  thereon. 
Kind  every  wild  beast   of  the  earth  (or  land)  thereon  shall  winter.    It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  there  is  here  a  transition  from  the  figure  of  a  vine- 
yard to  that  of  a  dead  body,  the  branches  cut  off  and  thrown  away  being 
suddenly  transformed  into  carcasses  devoured  by  beasts  and  birds.    For  a 
like  combination,  vide  supra,  chap.  xiv.    19.      But  this   interpretation, 
though  perhaps  the  most  natural,  is  not  absolutely  necessary.    As  the  act 
of  devouring  is  not  expressly  mentioned,  the  reference  may  be,  not  to  the 
carnivorous  habits  of  the  animals,  but  to  their  wild  and  solitary  life.    In 
that  casC;  the  sense  would  be,  that  the  amputated  branches,  and  the  deso- 
lated vineyard  itself,  shall  fiimish  la\rs  and  nests  for  beasts  and  birds  which 
commonly  frequent  the  wildest  solitudes,  implying  abandonment  and  utter 
desolation.     ^Diis  seems  to  be  the  meaning  put  upon  the  words  by  Luther, 
who  translates  the  verbs  shall  make  their  nests  and  lie  therein  (darinnen 
nisten,  darinnen  liegen).     The  only  reason  for  preferring  this  interpreta- 
tion is  that  it  precludes  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  mixed  metaphor,  or 
an  abrupt  exchange  of  one  for  another,  both  which,  however,  are  too  com- 
mon in  Isaiah  to  excite  surprise.     On  either  supposition,  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  verse  is  obvious.      The  form  of  the  last  clause  is  idiomatic, 
the  birds  being  said  to  spend  the  summer  and  the  beasts  the  winter,  not 
with  re&rence  to  any  real  difference  in  their  habits,  but  for  the  purpose 
•of  expressing  the  idea,  that  beasts  and  birds  shall  occupy  the  spot  dirough- 
out  ttie  year.      According  to  the  common  explanation  of  &e  verse  as 
referring  to  dead  bodies,  it  is  a  hyperbolical  description  of  their  multi- 
tude, as  furnishing  repast  for  a  whole  year  to  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
7.  At  that  time  shall  he  brought  a  gift  to  Jehovah  of  hosts,  a  people  drawn 
cut  and  shorn,  and  from  a  people  terrible  since  it  has  been  and  onward  (or 
sjtill  more  terrible  and  still  farther  off),  a  nation  of  double  power  and  tramp- 
ling,  whose  land  streams  divide,  to  the  place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  mount  Zion.    Here,  as  in  ver.  2,  the  sense  of  some  particular  ex- 
pressions is  so  doubtfrd,  that  it  seems  better  to  retain,  as  &r  as  possible, 
the  form  of  the  original,  with  all  its  ambiguity,  than  to  attempt  an  explana- 
toiy  paraphrase.    All  are  agreed  that  we  have  here  the  prediction  of  an  act 
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•of  homage  to  Jehovah,  occasioned  by  the  great  event  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding verses.    The  Jew8,«who  understand  the  second  verse  as  a  description 
•of  the  8a£forings  endured  hj  Israel,  explain  this  as  a  prophecy  of  their 
xetnm  from  exile  and  dispersion,  aided,  and  as  it  were  presented  as  an 
offering  to  Jehovah,  by  the  heathen.      {Vide  iirfray  chap.  Ixvi.  20.)     The 
older  Christian  writers  onderstaad  it  as  predicting  the  conversion  of  the 
Egyptians  or  Ethiopians  to  the  trae  religion.    Whoever,  says  Qesenins,  is 
fond  of  tracing  the  falfibnent  of  such  prophecies  in  later  histoiy,  m^y  ^^ 
this  one  verified  in  Bav.  viii.  26,  seq.^  and  still  more  in  the  fact  that  Abys- 
sinia is  at  this  day  the  only  great  Christian  power  of  the  East.     Qesenins 
himself,  with  the  other  recent  Germans,  understands  the  verse  as  describ- 
ing a  solemn  contemporary  recognition  of  Jehovah*s  power  and  di^mty,  as 
di^layed  in  the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  army.    According  to  Oesonius, 
two  diiferent  nations  are  described  both  here  and  in  ver.  2,  an  opinion  which 
he  thinks  is  here  confirmed  by  the  insertion  of  the  copulative  1  before  the 
second  0^.     But  Enbbel  refers  to  chap,  xxvii.  1,  and  Zech.  ix.  9,  as  prov- 
ing that  this  form  of  expression  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  plurality 
of  subjects.     A  stronger  argument  in  favour  of  Gesenius's  hypothesis  is 
furnished  by  the  insertion  of  the  preposition  before  the  second  oy.     Xhe 
most  natural  construction  of  the  words  would  seem  to  be  that  the  gift  to 
Jehovah  should  consist  of  one  people  offered  by  another.     Most  interpre- 
ters, however,  including  Gesenius  himself,  infer  that  |D  must  be  supplied 
before  the  first  Q^  also — a  gift  shall  be  brought  {from)  a  people,  &c.,  and 
jrom  a  people,  &c. — ^whether  the  latter  be  another  or  the  same.     If  another, 
it  may  be  Ethiopia  as  distinguished  from  Egypt,  or  Meroe  as  distinguished 
from  Ethiopia.     If  the  same,  it  may  either  be  E^ypt,  or  more  probably 
the  kingdom  of  Tirhakah,  including  Ethiopia  and  Upper  Egypt.    The  sub* 
stltution  of  Qy  here  for  ^3  in  ver.  2,  and  the  antithesis  between  them  there, 
are  regarded  by  Cocceius  as  significant,  and  founded  on  the  constant  usage 
of  ^3  to  denote  a  heathen  and  QV  a  believing  people.    Most  other  writan 
seem  to  regard  them  as  poetical  equivalents.     The  place  of  God's  name  is 
not  merely  the  place  called  by  his  name,  as  explained  by  Clericus  and  J. 
D.  Michaelis,  but  the  place  where  his  name, «.  e.  the  manifestation  of  his 
attributes,  resides. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

This  chapter  admits  of  a  well-defined  division  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  contains  threatenings  (vers.  1-17),  and  the  other  promises  (vers. 
18-25^.  The  first  part  may  again  be  subdivided.  ^  In  vers.  1-4,  the 
Egyptians  are  threatened  with  a  penal  visitation  from  Jehovah,  with  the 
do^fall  of  their  idols,  with  intestine  commotions,  with  the  disappointment 
of  their  superstitious  hopes,  and  with  subjection  to  hard  masters.  In 
vers.  5-10  they  are  threatened  with  physical  calamities,  the  drying  up  of 
iheir  streams,  ike  decay  of  vegetation,  the  loss  of  their  fisheries,  and  the 
destruction  of  their  manufactmres.  In  vers.  11-17,  the  wisdom  of  their 
wise  men  is  converted  into  folly,  the  courage  of  their  brave  men  into 
cowardice,  industry  i^  universally  suspended,  and  the  people  filled  with 
dread  of  ^e  anger  of  Jehovah.  The  second  part  may  be  also  subdivided. 
In  vers.  18-21,  the  Egyptians  are  described  as  acknowledging  the  true 
God,  in  consequence  of  what  they  had  suffered  at  his  hand,  and  the  de- 
liverance which  he  had  granted  them.    In  vers.  22-25,  the  same  cause  is 
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described  as  leading  to  an  xntimate  nnion  between  Egypt,  Assjxia,  and 
Israel,  in  the  service  of  JehoTab,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  favonr. 

Cocceios  tdces  Egypt  in  what  he  calls  its  mystical  sense,  as  meaning 
Bome,  or  the  Roman  empire,  and  explains  the  chapter  as  a  synopsis  of 
Church  history  from  the  conversion  of  Constantine  to  the  latest  time.  Both 
the  fundamental  hypothesis  snd  the  details  of  his  exposition  are  entirely 
arbitraiy.  He  also  violates  tlie  obvious  relation  of  the  parts  by  making  the 
whole  chapter  minatory  in  its  import.  A  similar  objection  lies  against  the 
theory  of  Cyril,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  who  understand  the  whole 
as  a  prediction  of  the  conversion  of  the  Egyptians  to  Christianity.  But 
the  first  part  (vers.  1-17)  cannot  be  explained,  except  by  violence,  either 
as  a  promise  or  a  figurative  description  of  conversion.  Junius  ezrs  in  the 
opposite  extreme,  by  applying  the  first  part  in  a  literal  sense  to  events  in 
the  early  history  of  Egypt,  and  the  last  in  a  figurative  sense  to  the  calling 
of  the  gentiles,  without  sufficiently  explaining  tbe  transition  or  connection 
of  the  parts.  Grotius  applies  the  whole  to  events  which  occurred  before  the 
advent.  He  regards  the  first  partes  a  description  of  the  troubles  in  Egypt 
during  the  dodecorchy  which  preceded  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  the  last 
part  as  a  prophecy  of  the  diffusion  of  the  true  religion  by  the  influx  of 
Jews  into  Egypt.  Clericus  agrees  with  him  in  principle,  but  differs  in  de- 
tail by  referring  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  bv 
Nebuchadnezzar.  J.  D.  Michaelis  takes  the  same  genend  view,  but  applies 
the  first  part  to  the  troubles  in  Egypt  under  Sethos,  and  the  last  part  to 
the  recognition  of  Jehovah  as  a  true  God  by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  but 
without  abjuring  heathenism.  Yitringa  more  ingeniously  explains  the  first 
part  as  a  prediction  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians,  and  the 
second  as  a  promise  of  deliverance  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  general 
peace  and  friendly  intercourse,  as  well  as  religious  advancement  under  his 
successors,  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  by  which  the  way  would  be  pre- 
pared  for  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel.  This  view  of  the  passage  is  sub- 
stantially adopted  by  Lowth,  Barnes,  and  Henderson.  Of  the  modem 
German  writers,  some  explain  the  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
chapter  by  supposing  an  interpolation.  Thus  Koppe  and  Eichhom  regard 
vers,  18-25  as  a  distinct  prophecy,  and  even  Gesenius  doubts  the  genuine- 
ness of  vers.  18-20.  Hitzig  supposes  vers.  16-25  to  have  been  forged  by 
Onias,  when  he  induced  Ptolemy  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Jews  at  Leonto- 
polls.  These  absurd  suppositions  have  been  frilly  and  triumphantly  refuted 
by  later,  writers  of  the  same  school,  and  especially  by  Hendewerk  and  Kno- 
bel.  The  notion  of  Eoppe  and  Eichhom,  that  even  the  first  part  is  later 
than  the  times  of  Isaiah,  has  also  been  exploded.  Ewald  admits  a  pecu- 
liarity of  manner,  but  ascribes  it  to  the  old  age  of  Isaiah,  when  this  prophecy 
was  written.  Gesenius,  BosenmtUler,  Hendewerk,  and  Enobel,  proceeding 
on  the  twofold  supposition,  that  the  first  part  must  describe  the  events  of  a 
particular  period,  and  that  prophetic  foresight  is  impossible,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  finding  something  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Egypt,  corres- 
ponding to  the  terms  of  the  description.  Gesenius  and  Enobel,  in  particu- 
lar, have  taken  vast  pains  to  combine  and  reconcile  the  contradictory  accounts 
of  Herodotus,  Diodoras,  and  Manetho,  as  to  the  dynasties  of  Egypt,  the 
succession  of  the  several  monarchs,  and  especially  the  date  of  the  acces* 
sion  of  Psammetichus.  Ewald  and  Umbreit,  much  more  rationally,  reject 
the  hypothesis  of  specific  historical  allusions,  and  regard  the  whole  as  an 
indefinite  anticipation.  On  the  same  general  principle,  but  with  a  fiir  closer 
approximation  to  the  truth,  Calvin  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  understand  the 
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chapter  as  a  prophetio  piotare  of  the  downfiJl  of  the  old  Egyptian  empire, 
and  of  the  sabseqnent  conyersion  of  its  people.  The  most  coirect  view  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  as  follows  :  The  Prophet,  wishing  to  announce  to 
the  Jews  the  decline  and  fidl  of  that  great  heathen  power,  in  which  they 
were  so  constantly  disposed  to  tmst  (xxx.  1,  zxxi.  1)»  describes  the  eyent 
under  figures  borrowed  from  the  actoal  condition  of  Egypt.  As  a  writer, 
who  should  now  predict  the  downfiEtll  of  the  British  empire,  in  a  poetical 
and  figuratiye  style,  would  naturally  speak  of  its  fleets  as  sunk  or  scattered, 
its  colonies  dismembered,  its  factories  destroyed,  its  railways  abandoned,  its 
universities  abolished,  so  the  Prophet  vividly  portrays  the  full  of  Egypt, 
by  describing  the  waters  of  the  Nile  as  Mling,  its  meadows  withering,  its 
fisheries  ceasing,  and  the  peculiar  manufactures  of  the  country  expiring,  the 
proverbial  wisdom  of  the  nation  changed  to  folly,  its  courage  to  cowardice, 
its  strength  to  weakness.  Whether  particular  parts  of  the  description  were 
intended  to  have  a  more  specific  application,  is  a  question  not  afiiscting.the 
truth  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  first  part  is  a  metaphorical  description  of 
the  downfall  of  the  great  Egyptian  monarchy.  So  too  in  the  second  part, 
the  introduction  of  Uxe  true  religion,  and'  its  effect  as  well  on  the  internal 
state  as  on  the  international  relations  of  the  different  countries,  is  expressed 
by  figures  drawn  from  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  old  economy, 
tiie  comparative  merits  of  this  exegetical  hypothesis  and  those  which  have 
been  previously  stated,  will  be  best  exhibited  in  the  detailed  interpretation 
of  the  chapter.  It  will  only  be  necessary  here  to  add  that  there  is  no  abrupt 
transition,  but  a  natural  and  intimate  connection  between  the  downfall  of  a 
heathen  power  and  the  growth  of  the  true  religion,  and  also  that  nothing 
can  be  more  arbitrary  than  the  exposition  of  the  first  part  as  a  literal,  and 
of  the  other  as  a  metaphorical  prediction. 

1.  Tfie  Burden  of  Egypt,  Behold  I  Jehovah  riding  on  a  light  cloudy  and 
hs  comes  to  (or  into)  Egypt,  and  tlie  idols  of  Egypt  move  at  his  preunce,  and 
the  heart  of  Egypt  nulls  voiihin  him.  This  verse  describes  God  as  the  author 
of  the  judgments  afterwards  detailed.  His  visible  appearance  on  a  cloud, 
and  the  personification  of  the  idols,  prepare  the  mind  for  a  poetical  descrip- 
tion. Lowth,  Barnes,  and  Henderson,  translate  the  suffix  in  the  last  word 
her.  But  D!?^  is  here  the  name  of  the  ancestor  (Gen.  x.  6)  put  for  his 
descendants.  The  English  Version  has  the  neuter  it.  The  act  of  riding 
on  a  light  cloud  implies  that  he  comes  from  heaven,  and  that  he  comes 
swifUy.    On  the  contemptuous  import  of  the  word  translated  idols,  vide  supra, 

chap.  ii.  8 ;  on  the  meaning  of  fe^P9,  chap.  xiit.  1.  .    ' 

2,  And  I  wUl  excite  Egypt  against  Egypt,  and  they  shall  fight,  a  man  with 
his  brother,  and  a  man  with  his  fellow,  city  with  city,  kingdom  with  kingdom. 
The  first  verb  is  by  some  rendered  arm,  by  others  join  or  engage  in  con- 
flict ;  but  the  sense  of  stirring  up  or  rousing  is  preferred  both  by  the  oldest 
and  the  latest  writers.  Thcversion  usually  given,  Egyptians  against  Egyp- 
tians, though  substantially  correct,  is  neither  so  expressive  nor  so  true  to 
the  original  as  that  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Augusti,  Egypt  against  Egypt, 
which  involves  an  allusion  to  the  internal  divisions  of  the  kmgdom,  or  rattier 
the  existence  of  contemporary  kingdoms,  more  explicitly  referred  to  in  the 
other  clause.  The  last  words  are  rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  it6/ug  krl 
Hfiwf,  meaning  no  doubt  the  thirty-six  names  or  provinces  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Ghrotius,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  others,  xmderstand  this  verse  as 
referring  specifically  to  the  civil  wars  of  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Sethos  or 
Psammetichus.  But  while  the  coincidence  with  history  adds  greatly  to 
the  propriety  «nd  force  of  the  description,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
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depariisg  from  its  bbTioiiB  import,  as '  a  description  'of  inierDal  strife  'imd 
anarchy  in  general.  *  The  expressions  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  thoee^ 
Used  in  the  description  of  the  staUof  Jndah,  chap.  iii.  5.-  Jnnios  r^ards 
these  as  the  words  to  be  uttered  by  JehoYsh  when  he  enters  Egypt.  'It  may, 
.however,  be  a  simple  ecntiimation  of  the  prophecy,  with'  a  sndden  cluuige- 
Jrom  the  third  to  the  first  person,  of  which  there  are  many  other  examples* 
i'  v8.  ^And  the  spirit  of  Egypt  shall  le  emptied  out  (or  exhausted)  in  the  midst 
thereof f  and  the  ccvntel  (or  sagacity)  thereof  I  will  swallow  vp  (annihilate  or 
render  useless),  and  they  will  seek  to  the  idols,  and  to  the  mutterers,  and  to 
the  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards,  •  Bj  spiiit  we  are  not  to  understand 
courage  but  intellect.  Gesenius,  in  his  Lexicon,  reads  ^^T^O  and  renders 
it  out  of  or  from  the  midst  of  it.  The  original  and  proper  sense  of  D^^^ 
seems  to  be  mu;  97711? «  or  muttenvgs,  here  applied  to  the  mutterertf  them- 
selves, in  allusicn  to  the  ancient  mode  of  incantation,  as  to  which,  and  the 
meaning  of  rSz\H  and  D^^SH?,  ride  tvpra,  chap.  viiL  19.  n^?,)  is  Tsriously 
rendered  by  the  early  writers,  troubled,  decoyed,  destroyed,  i'c,  but  tho 
e^rmology  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  sense  now  cczLmonly  adapted* 
Augusti  expresses  the  contemptuous  import  of  D^^^K  by  translating  it  their 
vcretched  gods, 

* '  4.  And  I  will  situt  vp  Egypt  in  the  hands  of  a  hard  master,  and  a  strong 
king  shall  rule  over  them,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts.  As  "1Q9  means 
to  Ehut  up  wherever  it  occurs,  the  intensive  form  here  used  cannot  have 
the  weaker  sense  of  giving  vp,  delivering,  in  which  seme  take  it.  r.^  and 
tS  do  cot  mean  cruel  or  fieice,  but  ttem  or  rigorous.  The  first  of  these 
Hebrew  words  is  singular  in  foim  but  construed  with  a  plural  noun.  Tho 
Beptuagint  renders  both  phrases  in  the  plural.  Junius  makes  the  fiist  plural 
and  refers  it  to  the  dodecarcby  which  intervened  between  the  reigns  of 
Bethos  and  Psummetichus.  Cocceius  makes  *^1J  agree  with  something- 
understood  {dominorum  gravis  dcminationis),  and  refers  to  examples  of  a 
'similar  constructicn  in  Excd.xxviii.  17,  Judg.  v.  18, 1  Kings  vii.  42, 2  Kings-, 
iii.  4.  Most  of  the  later  writers  are  agreed  in  explaining  D^?^^  as  a  pluralis 
majestaticus,  elsewhere  applied  to  individual  men  (2  Kings  xlii.  80,  88, 
%  Kings  ii.  8,  5,  16).  The  king  here  mentioned  is  identified,^  according  to 
^iheir  various  hypotheses,  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  with  Selhos,  by  Grotius,  Gese- 
'Sitis,-  and  others  with  Psammetichus,  by  the  Rabbins  with  Sennacherib,  by 
.  Hitrig  and  Hendewerk  with  Sargon,  by  Clericus  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
'Yitrin^  with  Cambyses  or  Ochus,  by  Cocceius  with  Charlemagne.  The 
very  multiplicity  of  these  explanations  shews  how  fanciiul  they  are,  and 
naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  not  with  Ewald  that  the  Prophet  is  express- 
.JBg  mere  conjectures  or  indefinite  anticipations  (reine  Ahnung),  but  with 
Calvin  that  he  is  describing  in  a  general  way  the  political  vicissitudes  of 
<rEgypt,  one  of  which  would  be  subjection  to  an  arbritary  power,  whether 
-fijreign  olr  domestic^  of  to  both  at  diflerent  periods  of  its  history. 
C'  5.  And  the  waters  sJioll  be  dried  vp  frtm  the  sea,  and  theriver  shaUfaH 
^and  be  dried  up.  Three  distinct  verbs  are  here  used  in  the  sense  of  drying 
"ttpf  for  which  our  language  does  not  fiimish  equiyalents^  As  the  Nile  has 
in  all  ages  been  called  a  sea  by  the  Egyptians  (Robinson's  Palestine, 
i.-642),  most  interpreters  suppose  it  be  here  referred  to^  in  both  clauses. 
•Gesemns  and  others  understand  the  passage  as  foretelling  a  literal  fidlure  of 
4he  irrigation  upon  which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends.  *  Yitringa,  Knobel, 
'and  others,  explain  it  as  a  figurative  threatening  of  disorder  and  calamity. 
43rotius  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  decay  of  the  Egyptian  commerce  as 
"conducted  on  the  Nile  and  the  adjacent  seas ;  Calvin  to  the  loss  of  the 
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defence  and  military  strengtli  afforded  by  ihese'waiers.    According  to  ihe 
ezegeiical  hypoihesis  laid  down  in  the  introduction  to  the  chapter,  this  is  a 
prediction  of  Egypt's  national  decline  and  &11,  clothed  in  figures  drawn  from 
the  characteristic  featnres  of  its  actual  condition.    As  the  desolation  of  our 
own  western  territory  might  be  poetically  represented  as  the  drying  up  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  branches,  so  a  like  event  in  the  history  of  Egypt 
would  be  stiU  more  naturally  described  as  a  desiccation  of  the  Nile,  because 
that  river  is  still  more  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  which  it 
waters.    In  fiaTour  of  this  figurative  exposition  is  the  difficulty  of  applying 
the  description  to  particular  historical  events,  and  also  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  context,  as  will  be  more  clearly  seen  hereafter.    The  Septuagint  treats 
^^Vf^  as  an  active  form  of  n^^,  to  drink,  the  Egyptians  shall  dnnk  water 
from  the  sea.    Aquila  makes  it  a  passive  from  the  same  root,  shall  be  drunk 
up  or  absorbed.     Hitzig  derives  it  from  nn^,  in  the  sense  of  settling,  sub- 
siding, and  so  failing.     Gesenius  and  most  other  writers  make  it  a  deriva- 
tive of  ri^V.     Junius  understands  this  verse  as  relating  to  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  form  the  lake  Moeris,  and  Luzzatto  proposes  to  take 
D^  as  the  name  of  the  lake  itself.     By  the  drying  up  of  the  seas  and  rivers, 
Cocceius  understands  the  irruption  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks  into  Europe. 
6.  And  the  rivers  shall  stink,  (or  become  putrid),  the  streams  of  Egypt 
are  emptied  and  dried  tip,  reed  and  rush  sicken  (pine  or  wither).     The 
streams  meant  are  the  natural  and  artifical  branches  of  the  Nile,    'i^  is  an 
Egyptian  word  meaning  river,  and  is  specially  appropriated  to  the  Nile 
itself.    The  older  writers  take  ^IVIp  in  its  usual  meaning  of  defence  or  forti- 
fication, and  understand  the  whole  phrase  as  denoting  either  the  moats  and 
ditches  of  fortified  places,  or  walled  reservoirs.     The  modem  writers  regard 
^V9  as  the  singular  of  Dr?VP,  denoting  either  Lower  Egypt  or  the  whole 
country  indiscriminately.     Ewald  translates  it  Angstland,  in  allusion  to  the 
supposed  root  "W V  or  T^V,  to  press,    ^n^^j^p  is  explained  by  the  older  writers 
as  meaning  to  depart  or  to  be  turned  away,  but  is  now  commonly  xmder- 
stood  to  denote  the  stench  or  putrescence  produced  by  the  failure  of  the^ 
l^ile  to  fill  its  branches  or  canals.    Gesenius  explains  it  as  a  mixed  form 
compounded  of  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  Hiphil ;  Ewald,  Maurer,  Hitzig, 
and  Enobel,  as  a  verb,  derived  from  an  adjective  n)?^,  and  meaning  fetid 
or  putrescent.    The  reed  and  rush  are  mentioned  as  a  common  growth  in 
marshy  situations.    The  Septuagint  makes  ^D  mean  the  papyrus,  Yitringa 
and  Lowth  the  lotus.  I  . 

:    7.  The  meadows  by  ihe  river,  hy  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  aU  the  eount 
ground  of  the  rtVer,  shall  wither,  heing  driven  away,  and  it  is  not  (or  shall 
be  no  more).   The  Septuagint  for  TfCf^  has  ax,*^  ^^<^  it  elsewhere  gives  as- 
the  equivalent  of  ^^,  an  Egyptian  word  meaning,  according  to  Jeromci 
every^dng  green  that  grows  in  the  marshes  of  the  Nile.    Luther,  Calvin^ 
and  others,  explain  it  to  mean  grass.    Gesenius  derives  it  firom  n^?  to  be 
naked,  and  explains  it  to  mean  bare  or  open  places, «.  e.  meadows,  as  distin* 
guished.firom  woodland.     The  English  and  some  other  Versions  treat  it  as 
the  name  of  the  papyrus,  but  without  authority.     The  English  version  also- 
takes  *^j  as  a  collective^  {brooks),  and  Barnes  errroneously  observes  that 
the  Hebrew  word  is  here  •  in  the  plural  number.    It  is  the  word  already 
mentioned  as  theconunon  name  in  Scripture  for  the  Nile,  nor  is  there  any  need 
of  departing  from  this  sense  in  the  case  before  us  by  translating  it  canals^ 
as  Lowth  does.     Calvin  explains  mouth  to  mean  source  or  fountain,  which 
is  wholly  arbitrary.  .  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Gesenius,  and  others  regard  it  as 
synonymous  with  Itp,  used  elsewhere  (Gen.  xli.  8,  Exod.  ii«  8)  to  denote 
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the  brink  or  margin  of  the  Nile.  Enobel  g^yea  the  eame  sense  to  the 
Hebrew  word  in  Ptot.  viii.  29.  Hendewerk  and  some  of  the  older  writers  give 
the  word  its  geographical  sense,  as  denoting  the  place  where  the  waters  of  a 
stream  are  discharged  into  anottier,  or  the  sea.  OQ  is  not  produce  (Hen- 
derson), bat  a  loral  nonn  meaning  the  place  qfieed  or  aowing^  t.  e.  enlti- 
Tated  grounds  here  distinguished  from  the  meadows  or  nncnltivated  pastures. 
*|?^  is  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to  the  driving  away  of  the  withered  and 
pulTcrized  herbage  by  the  wind.  The  Vulgate  seems  to  take  nil(  as  a 
Terb,  and  the  first  clause  as  describing  the  disclosure  of  the  bed  of  the 
riyer  by  the  sinking  of  the  water  (nudabitur  alveus  rivi  a  fbnte  suo).  The 
decay  of  Tegetation  here  predicted,  Cocceius  explains  to  be  the  dying  out 
of  Christianity  in  those  parts  of  Europe  conquered  by  the  Saracens  and 
Turks. 

8.  And  Hiefiehemun  sliall  nwurn,  and  they  shall  lament^  all  the  throvers 
qf  a  Iiook  into  the  river  (Nile),  and  tlie  spreaders  of  a  net  upon  the  surface 
of  the  tcatert  languieh.  Having  described  the  effect  of  the  drought  on 
Tegetation,  he  now  describes  its  effect  upon  those  classes  of  the  people  who 
were  otherwise  dependent  on  the  river  for  subsistence.  The  multitude  of 
fishes  in  the  Nile,  and  of  people  engaged  in  catching  them,  is  attested  both 
by  ancient  and  modem  writers.  The  use  of  fish  in  ancient  Egypt  was 
promoted  by  the  popular  superstitions  with  respect  to  other  animals.  The 
net  is  said  to  be  not  now  used  in  the  fisheries  of  Egypt.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  implement  itself  appears  on  some  of  the  old  monuments. 
This  verse  is  not  to  be  applied  to  an  actual  distress  among  the  fishermen 
at  any  one  time,  but  to  be  viewed  as  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  pro- 
phetic picture.  When  he  speaks  of  a  wine-growing  country,  as  Calvin  well 
observes,  the  Prophet  renders  vineyards  and  vine-dressers  prominent 
objects.  So  here,  when  he  speaks  of  a  country  abounding  in  fisheries  and 
fishermen,  he  describes  their  condition  as  an  index  or  symbol  of  the  state 
of  the  country.  In  like  manner,  a  general  distress  in  our  southern  States 
might  be  described  as  a  distress  among  the  sugar,  cotton,  or  tobacco 
pluiters.  By  the  fishermen  of  this  verse,  Cocceius  understands  the  bishops, 
archbishops,  and  patriarchs,  whose  sees  became  subjected  to  the  Moslem 
domination,  with  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  seal  of  the^  Fishermen  by  which 
the  Pope  authenticates  his  briefs. 

9.  And  ashamed  (disappointed  or  confounded)  are  (he  toorkers  of 
conibed  (or  hatchelled)  flax,  and  the  weavers  of  white  (stuffs).  The  older 
writers  suppose  the  class  of  persons  here  described  to  be  the  manufacturers 
of  nets  for  fishing,  and  took  ^in  in  the  sense  of  perforated  open-work,  or 
net-work.  The  modems  understand  the  verse  as  having  reference  to  the 
working  of  flax  and  manufiicture  of  linen.  Enobel  supposes  ^^n  to  mean 
cotton,  as  being  white  by  nature  and  before  it  is  wrought.  Some  of  the 
older  writers  identified  nipnfi^  with  sericum,  the  Latin  word  for  silk.  Calvin 
supposes  an  allusion  in  the  last  clause  to  the  diaphanous  garments  of  luxu- 
rious women.  Cocceius  applies  the  verse  to  those  who  would  force  all  men 
into  one  church  or  commonwealth,  like  fish  collected  in  a  net. 

10.  And  her  pillara  (or  foundations)  are  broken  down^  aU  labourers 
for  hire  are  grieved  at  heart  Many  of  the  older  writers  suppose  the 
allusion  to  the  fisheries  to  be  still  continued,  and  arbitrarily  make  nin^  mean 
nets,  and  ^i  fish.  Others  take  Hin^  in  the  sense  of  looms  or  weavers^ 
and  y^p  W  in  that  of  brewers  or  makers  of  strong  drink,  which  last  inter- 
pretation is  as  old  as  the  Septuagint  version  («#  ffwotun;  rl¥  (6^»).  The 
simplest  exposition  of  the  verse  is  that  proposed  by  Cksenius  and  adopted 
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by  most  sacceeding  writers,  which  regards  this  as  a  general  description  of 
distress  extending  to  the  two  great  cli^ses  of  society,  the  pillars  or  chief  men, 
and  the  kboorers  or  commonality.    Hendewerk  less  nahirally  understands 

by  the  Ti^riif  or  fonndations,  the  agricoltural  class  as  distingaished  from 
manufactorers  and  traders.  All  the  late  writers  explain  ^IK,  not  as  the 
plural  of  D^fi^,  a  pool,  bat  of  an  a4JeetiTe  signifying  sorrot^^,  from  one  of 
the  senses  of  the  same  root  in  Chaldee.    !l£is  explanation  of  ^3K  remoTea 

all  necessity  and  ground  for  taking  B^J,  in  any  other  than  its  usual  sense. 

11.  Only  foolish  (i.  e,  entirely  foolish)  are  the  prineet  of  Zoan^  the 
sagee  of  tlie  eounsellon  of  Pharaoh^  (their)  courud  i$  become  brutiMh  (or 
irrational).  How  can  ye  say  to  Pharaoh^  I  am  the  son  of  vnse  (fiithera), 
lam  the  son  of  kings  of  old  f  The  reference  is  not  merely  to  perplexity 
in  actual  distress,  but  also  to  an  unwise  policy  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
distress  itself.  The  meaning  of  ^^  is  not  for  or  surdy^  but  only,  nothing 
else,  exclusively.  Zoan,  the  Tanis  of  the  Greeks,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Lower  iSgypt  (Num.  xiii.  22),  and  a  royal  residence.  The 
name  is  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  signifies  a  low  situation.  PAoraoA  was  a 
common  title  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  It  is  originally  au  Egyptian  noun 
with  the  article  prefixed,  ^^n  cannot  agree  directly  as  an  adjective  with 
^%?^  {wise  counsellors) — ^but  must  either  be  in  apposition  with  it  {the  wiee 
men,  counsellors  of  Pharaoh,  2  Kings  x.  6) — or  be  understood  as  a  super- 
lative {the  unsesi  of  the  counsellors  of  PAanioA).  The  statesmen  and  cour- 
tiers of  ancient  Egjpt  belonged  to  the  sacerdotal  caste,  from  which  many 
of  the  kings  were  also  taken.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  seems  to  have  been 
proverbial  in  the  ancient  world  (1  Kings  iv.  80 ;  Acts  vii.  22).  The  last 
clause  is  addressed  to  the  counsellors  themselves.  The  intexxogation  im- 
plies the  absurdity  of  their  pretensions.  The  question  is  not,  how  can  you 
say  this  of  Pharaoh  (Luther),  or  how  can  you  dictate  this  to  Pharaoh,  t.  e. 
put  these  words  into  his  mouth  (Junius),  but  how  can  you  say  it,  each  one 
for  himself  ?  Hence  the  use  of  the  singular  number.  ^9?9  does  not  mean 
sages  or  counselors  (Vitringa),  but  kings  as  elsewhere.  Cocceius  applies 
the  last  clause  to  the  popish  claim  of  apostolical  succession.  His  com- 
ment on  the  first  clause  may  be  quoted  as  a  characteristio  specimen  of  his 
exegesis.  "  Concilium  certe  stultum  fuit  in  Belgio  novos  episcopatus 
instituere,  quod  factum  A.  1562.  Eodem  anno  primum  helium  civile  reli- 
gionis  causa  motum  est  in  Gallia,  duce  inde  Francisco  Guisio,  hinc  Lndo- 
vico  Condaeo.  Exitus  fuit  ut  regina  religionis  reformatae  exereitium 
permitteret  sequenti  anno  19  Martii.  An  principes  Ghdliae  per  pxincipes 
Tsoan  intelligi  possint,  fortasse  magis  patebit  ex  ver.  18.'* 

12.  Where  {are)  they?  Where  {are)  thy  wise  men?  Pray  let  them  tell 
thee,  and  (if  that  is  too  much)  let  them  (at  least)  know,  whiat  Jehovah  of 
Hosts  hath  purposed  against  (or  concerning)  Egypt,  It  was  a  proof  of  their 
false  pretensions  that  so  far  from  being  able  to  avert  the  evQ,  they  could 
not  even  foresee  it.  Knobel  thinks  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  belief 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  recorded  by  Herodotus,  that  supernatural  foresight  of 
the  future  is  impossible,  an  article  of  faith  which  they  could  not  more 
devoutly  hold  than  Knobel  himself  appears  to  do.  M)  is  not  an  adverb  of 
time  equivalent  to  nunc  (Vulgate),  or  jam  (Junius),  but  a  particle  of  exhor- 
tation or  entreaty  not  unlike  the  Latin  age  (Cocceius).  ^P^.  is  not  synony- 
mous with  n^l!  (Sept.  Yulg.  Luther,  Clericus,  Augusti,  Barnes^ ;  nor  does 
it  mean  in^re  or  investigate  (Hitzig) ;  nor  is  the  true  text  KTy^  (Seeker) ; 
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bat  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  nsnal  sense  with  emphasis,  or  lu  them 
even  know,  as  well  expressed  by  Calvin  (ant  etiam  sciant),  and  by  M&arer 
(qnin  sciant).  The  repetition  of  the  intexiogatiYe  vher»  is  highly  emphatie, 
through  neglect  of  which  the  expression  is  materially  weakened  in  the 
ancient  Tersions,  and  by  Lather,  Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  Henderson,  De  Wette, 
Ewald,  Umbreit.  The  constraction  is  assamed  to  be  sabjonctive  by  Calvin 
(at  annnncient),  relative  by  Jonias  (qoi  indicent),  conditional  by  J.  H. 
Michaelis  (wenn  sie  wissen),  and  indefinite  by  Gesenias  (dass  man's 
erfohre) ;  bat  the  simple  imperative,  retained  by  Ewald,  is  at  once  more 

exact  and  more  expressive.  The  sense  of  /?  is  not  upon  bat  either  concern- 
ing  or  againet. 

18.  Infatuated  are  the  chie/B  of  Zion,  deceived  are  the  chUfa  of  Noph,  and 
they  have  mitled  Egypt,  the  comer  (or  comer-stone)  of  her  tribee.  There  is 
no  need  of  sapplying  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (Lather).  The 
first  verb  does  not  mean  iofail  (Septaagint),  or  to  act  Ughtly  (Cocceios),  or 
to  act  foolishly  (Jonias,  Yitringa,  BosenmUllerV  bat  to  be  rendered  or  be* 
come  foolish  (Yolgate),  to  be  infataated  (Calvin).  The  translation  they  are 
fools  (De  Wette)  is  correct,  bat  inadeqaate.  Noph  is  the  Memphis  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  called  Moph,  Hosea  ix.  6.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  ancient  Egypt,  the  royal  seat  of  Psammetichas.  After  Alexandria 
was  bailt  it  declined.  Arabian  writers  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
taries  speak  of  its  extensive  and  magnificent  rains,  which  haye  now  almost 
wholly  disappeared.  IKB^^  is  explained  as  if  fi:om  ^}  to  lift  ap,  by  the 
Septaagint  {if^tS^fteat),  the  Peshito  and  Cocceias  (elati  sant).  The  Yolgate 
renders  it  emarcuerunt,  ^  All  others  make  it  the  passive  of  K^},  to  deceive, 
Ti^9  is  not  to  be  read  nap  (Grotios),  nor  is  it  the  object  of  the  preceding 
▼erb  (Yolgate,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Lather),  nor  governed  by  a  preposition 
onderstood  (Cocceias  quoad  angulum,  Clericos  tit  angulo),  bat  constroed 
collectiTely  with  ^VT}*)  (Calvin,  Yitringa,  Gesenias,  &o.).  It  is  a  figore  not 
for  the  nomes  (Clericos,  Yitringa,  Bosenmuller),  nor  for  the  noble  £unilies 

giother),  nor  ior  the  wise  men  (Calvin),  or  the  king  (J.  H.  Michaelis),  bat 
r  the  chief  men  of  the  different  castes  (Hitzig,  Ewald).  Enobel  conjee- 
tares  that  the  military  caste  may  have  been  predominant  at  Memphis,  as 
the  sacerdotal  ima  at  Tanis.  The  view  which  Cocceias  takes  may  be 
gathered  from  a  single  observation.  "  Gallia  et  Belgiom  extremae  orae 
spiritoalis  Aegypti  sont." 

14.  Jehovah  hath  mingled  in  the  midst  of  her  a  spirit  of  confusion^  and 
they  have  misled  Egypt  in  aU  its  worky  like  the  mislMding  of  a  drunkard  in 
hie  vomit.  This  verse  describes  the  folly  before  mentioned  as  the  effect  not 
of  natoral  caoses  or  of  accident,  hot  of  a  jodicial  infliction,  ^P9  m^y  be 
either  a  preterite  or  a  present,  hot  not  a  fatare.  It  does  not  strictly  mean 
to  pour  out,  bat  in  osage  is  nearly  eqoivalent,  fi:om  its  fireqoent  appHoation 
to  the  mixing  or  preparation  of  strong  drinks.  {JTide  supra,  chap.  t.  22.) 
There  is  no  need  of  reading  D3*)p  m&  Seeker,  on  the  aothority  of  the  an^- 
dent  versions,  which  evidently  treat  the  singalar  soffix  as  a  collective.  The 
antecedent  of  the  sofik  is  not  n}9  (Hitzig),  bat  ^9  (Enobel).  The  trans- 
lation breast  or  bosom  is  too  speciBo.  Spirit  here  means  a  sopematoral  in- 
fluence. Wfpl  is  not  error  or  perverseness,  bat  subversion,  taming  opside 
down,  and  thence  pe^lexity,  oonfosion.  It  is  strongly  expressed  by  the 
Yolgate  (spiritom  vertiginis),  and  by  Lather  (SchwindeJgeist).  The  ploral 
^no  may  possibly  agree  with  D^ff ,  bat  it  may  be  more  natorally  constroed 
with  the  Egyptians  onderstood,  or  taken  indefinitely,  as  eqoivalent  to  a 
passive  form,  they  have  misled  Aem,  u  e.  they  have  bun  misled.    By  toork 
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we  are  }iere  to  understand  affairs  and  interests.  The  mascoline  form  of  the 
suffix  here  returns,  with  the  nsnal  reference  to  the  national  ancestor, 
niyjpri  does  not  directly  denote  staggering,  much  less  rolling  or  wallowing, 
but  the  act  of  wandering  from  the  straight  coarse ;  or  retaining  the  passive 
form,  that  of  bemg  nu^e  to  wander  from  it ;  or,  assnming  the  reflexive 
sense  of  Niphal,  &at  of  making  one*s  self  to  wander,  leading  one*s  self 
astray.  The  same  verb  is  elsewhere  used  in  reference  to  the  unsteady 
motions  of  a  dranken  man  (Job  xii.  25  ;  Isa.  xxviii.  7). 

15.  And  there  shaU  7iot  be  to  Egypt  a  work  which  head  and  tail^  branch 
and  rush,  may  do,     /  is  neither /or  nor  in,  but  to,  as  usual  denoting  posses- 
sioD,  Egypt  shall  not  have.     The  translation  sJiall  not  succeed  or  be  eompUted 
is  not  a  version,  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  original.    ^1^1^  is  not  merely  a 
deed  (Gesenius),  much  less  a  great  deed  (Hendewerk),  nor  does  it  refer 
ezclnsively  to  the  acts  or  occupations  before  mentioned ;  but  it  means  any- 
thing done  or  to  be  done,  including  private  business  and  public  afihirs. 
The  figures  of  head  and  tail,  branch  and  rush,  are  used,  as  in  chap.  ix.  18, 
to  denote  all  classes  of  society,  or  rather  the  extremes  between  which  the 
others  are  included.     The  Septuagint  translates  the  last  two  beginning  and 
end.     The  Targum  makes  them  all  mean  chiefs  and  rulers.     The  Peshito, 
by  a  strange  repetition  and  inversion,  has  head  and  tail,  taU  and  luad. 
Cocceius  t&nks  it  easy  to  trace  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Europe  from  1690  to  1608. 

16.  In  that  day  shall  Egypt  be  like  women,  and  shall  fear  and  (remiU 
from  be/ore  the  shaking  of  the  hand  of  Jehovali  of  hosts,  which  he  {is)  shak- 

ing  over  it.  The  comparison  in  the  first  clause  is  a  common  one  for  terror 
and  the  loss  of  courage.  ^2^9  may  be  rendered  on  account  of,  which  idea 
is  certainly  included,  but  the  true  force  of  the  original  expression  is  best 
retained  by  a  literal  translation.  *V^  TlS^l^n  is  not  ^e  act  of  beckoning  for 
the  enemy,  but  that  of  threatening  or  preparing  to  strike.  The  reference 
is  not  to  the  slaughter  of  Sennacherib's  army,  but  more  generally  to  the 
indications  of  divine  displeasure.  At  this  verse  Hitzig  supposes  the  forgery 
of  Onias  to  begin,  but  aidmits  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  use  of  the 
masculine  suffix  in  reference  to  Egypt,  which  occurs  several  times  in  what 
he  assumes  to  be  the  genuine  part  of  this  very  chapter,  nor  does  it  follow 
from  the  repetition  of  the  phrase  in  that  day  at  the  beginning  of  vers.  15, 
18,  28,  24,  as  this  formula  occurs  with  equal  frequency  in  the  seventh 
chapter.  Enobel  observes,  moreover,  that  this  verse  and  the  next  bear  the 
same  relation  to  ver.  4  that  vers.  11-15  do  to  1-8,  and  are  therefore  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  context. 

.  17.  And  the  land  qfjudah  shall  be /or  a  terror  (or  become  a  terror)  unto 
Egypt,  every  person  to  whom  one  mentions  it  (or  every  one  who  recalls  it  to 
his  own  mind)  shall  fear  before  the  purpose  of  Jehofocdi  of  Hosts,  which  he  is 
purposing  against  it.  This  verse  relates,  not  to  the  destruction  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  in  Judah,  nor  to  the  approach  of  the  Assyrians  firom  that 
quarter,  nor  to  an  attack  upon  Egypt  by  Judah  itself,  but  to  the  new  feel- 
ings which  would  be  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  towards  the  God  of  the 
Jews  and  the  true  religion.  Judah,  in  a  political  and  military  sense,  might 
still  appear  contemptible ;  but  in  another  aspect,  and  for  other  reasons,  it 
would  be  an  object  of  respect  and  even  fear  to  the  Egyptians.  A  different 
sense  is  put  upon  the  verse  by  Schultens,  J.  D.  Miohaelis,  and  Dathe,. who 
take  t^i^  in  the  sense  of  refuge,  deduced  fi:om  an  Arabic  analogy,  v^  is 
referred  by  some  interpreters  to  Judah,  but  the  ehange  of  gender  renders  it 
more  probable  that  it  relates  to  Egypt.    The  sense  will  Uien  be  that  the 
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knowledge  of  (jod*8  purpose  against  Egypt  will  dispose  its  iDhabitants  to 
look  with  awe  npon  the  chosen  people.  There  is  no  need  of  taking  np^^ 
with  Hendewerk  in  the  strict  sense  of  soil  or  gronnd,  as  distinguished  from 
the  people.  v!jK  is  not  to  be  construed  with  ^^P!  but  with  "^^C.  This 
last  Terb  Ewald  takes  in  the  strict  sense  of  causing  to  remember,  or  recall- 
ing to  mind ;  most  other  writers  in  the  secondary  but  more  usual  sense  of 
mentioning.  According  to  Cocceius,  the  Judah  of  this  verse  is  the  northern 
part  of  Europe,  in  which  the  Reformation  was  successfully  established,  and 
which  holds  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to  the  unreformed 
regions,  that  Judea  occupied  in  reference  to  Egypt. 

18.  In  that  day  there  shall  be  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt  speaking  tJie 
lip  (t.  e.  language)  of  Canaan^  and  suearing  to  Jehovah  of  hosts.  The  city 
of  destruction  shall  be  said  to  one  (t. «,  shall  one  be  called).  In  that  day^ 
according  to  prophetic  usage,  is  a  somewhat  indefinite  expression,  and  may 
either  mean  during  or  after  the  distresses  just  described.  Canaan  is  here 
put  for  the  land  of  Canaan  (as  in  Ezod.  zv.  15),  and  the  language  of  Canaan 
for  the  Hebrew  language,  not  because  it  was  the  language  of  the  old  Canaan- 
ites,  but  because  it  was  spoken  in  the  land  which  they  once  occupied. 
Some  of  the  later  writers  understand  what  is  here  said,  strictly  as  denoting 
an  actual  prevalence  of  the  Hebrew  language,  while  others  take  it  as  a 
strong  expression  for  such  intimate  union,  social,  commercial,  and  political, 
as  would  seem  to  imply  a  community  of  language.  The  older  writers  very 
generally  apply  the  terms  to  religious  union  and  conununion.  Calvin  ex- 
plains lip  or  language  as  a  figure  for  confession  or  profession,  and  the  speak- 
ing of  the  language  of  Canaan  for  a  public  profession  of  the  true  religion. 
Vitringa  gains  the  same  end  by  a  reference  to  the  phrase  speaking  the  same 
things,  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  signify  conformity  of  feeling  and 
opinion.  (See  1  Cor.  i.  10.)  He  also  admits  the  possibility  of  allusion  to 
the  dialect  of  saints  or  believers,  as  distmguished  from  that  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  study  of  the  literal  Hebrew  as  promoted  by  the  spread  of  tbe 
true  religion.  Cocceius  and  some  others  understand  directly  by  the  use  of 
the  language  of  Canaan,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  or  rather  the  reception  and 
promulgation  of  its  doctrines.  The  simplest  interpretation  of  the  phrase 
is,  that  in  itself  it  denotes  intimate  intercourse  and  union  generally,  but 
that  the  idea  of  religious  unity  is  here  suggested  by  the  context,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  following  clause.  Many  interpreters  appear  to  regard  the 
phnuMs  swearing  by  and  swearing  to  as  perfectly  synonymous.  The  former 
act  does  certainly  imply  the  recognition  of  the  deity  by  whom  one  swears, 
especially  if  oculis  be  regarded  as  they  are  in  Scripture  as  solemn  acts  of 
reUgious  worship.  But  the  phrase  swearing  to  conveys  the  additional  idea 
of  doing  homage,  and  acknowledging  a  sovereign  by  swearing  fealty  or 
allegiance  to  him.  This  is  the  only  meaning  that  the  words  can  bear  in 
2  Chron.  xv.  14,  and  in  Isa.  xlv.  28  the  two  phrases  seem  to  be  very  clearly 
distinguished.  The  distinction  intended  in  Zeph,  i.  5,  is  not  so  clear. 
The  act  of  thus  professing  the  true  fidth  and  submitting  to  the  true  God  is 
ascribed  in  the  verse  before  us  iofive  tokens  or  cities.  Of  this  phrase  there 
are  three  distinct  interpretations.  Gesenius,  Ewald,  Enobel,  and  others, 
understand  five  as  a  round  or  indefinite  number,  meaning  few  or  many,  and 
derived  either  from  Egyptian  usage  (Gen.  zliii.  84 ;  xlv.  22  ;  xlvii.  2),  or 
from  the  practice  of  counting  on  Uie  fingers.  Thus  understood,  the  sense 
is  simply  that  a  number  of  cities  shall  do  so  and  so.  Another  class  of 
writers  understand  the  w^ads  strictly  as  denoting  ^ye,  and  neither  more 
nor  less.    The  five  cities  meant  are  supposed  by  Yitringa  to  be  Heliopolis, 
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MemphiPi  Sais,  Babastis,  Alexandria;  by  CleriecLB,  Migdol,  TahpanheSy 
Memphis,  Heliopolia,  and  one  in  Pathros,  probably  No-ammon  or  Diospolta ; 
by  Hiizig  the  same,  except  the  last,  for  which  he  substitutes  Leontopolis ; 
by  Hendewerk,  the  five  cities  of  the  Philistines,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
here  considered  as  belonging  to  Egypt.  Among  the  fiye  cities  perhaps 
referred  to,  Barnes  includes  Pathroa  or  ThAait^  which  was  not  a  city  at 
all.  A  third  interpretation  understands  the  words  as  expressive  not  of 
absolute  number  but  proportion ;  five  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  cities 
which  Herodotus  says  Egypt  contained ;  ox  out  of  the  one  thousand  which 
Calvin  thinks  a  more  reasonable  estimate ;  or  five  out  of  ten,  i.  e,  one  half ; 
or  five  out  of  six,  which  is  Calvin's  own  interpretation.  The  objection  to 
the  first  or  indefinite  construction  is  the  want  of  any  clear  example  of  this 
number  being  used  in  that  way  without  something  in  the  context  to  afford 
a  standard  of  comparison.  (See  Lev.  xxvi.  8,  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.)  The  objec* 
tion  to  the  second  or  absolute  construction  is  the  impossibility  of  fixing 
certainly  what  five  are  meant,  or  of  tracing  the  fulfilment  of  so  definite  a 
prophecy,  or  even  of  ascertaining  from  the  context  any  reason  why  just  five 
should  be  distinguished  in  this  manner.  Of  the  third  cla^s  or  relative  con- 
structions, that  of  Calvin  is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  others  arbitrarily 
assume  a  standard  of  comparison  (twenty  thousand,  ten  thousand,  ten,  &c.), 
whereas  this  hypothesis  finds  it  in  the  verse  itself,  Jive  professing  the  true 
religion  to  oru  rejecting  it.     Most  of  the  other  interpretations  xmderstand 

the  one  to  be  included  in  the  five,  as  if  he  had  said  one  of  them.    As  ^^^^ 
admits  either  of  these  senses,  or  rather  applications,  the  question  must  de- 
pend upon  the  meaning  given  to  the  rest  of  the  clause.    Even  on  Calvin's 
hypothesis,  however,  the  proportion  indicated  need  not  be  taken  with  mathe- 
matical precision.     What  appears  to  be  meant  is  that  five-sixths,  i.  e.  a 
very  large  proportion,  shall  profess  the  true  religion,  while  the  remaining 
sixth  persists  in  unbelief.    It  sIuiU  be  eaid  to  one,  t.  e.  one  shall  be  addressed 
as  follows,  or  called  by  the  followbg  name.     This  periphrasis  is  common 
in  Isaiah,  but  is  never  applied,  as  Gesenius  observes,  to  the  actual  appella- 
tion, but  always  to  a  description  or  symbolical  title  (See  Isa.  iv«  8,  Ixi.  6, 
Ixii.  4.)     This  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  the  explanation  of  ^^*J 
as  a  proper  name.     The  Hebrew  form  is  retained  in  tlie  Complutensian  text 
of  the  Septuagint  (' A^f^lc)  by  Theodotion  and  Aquila  (' A^fg),  by  the  Peshito 
(•aD5ai)f  and  by  LuUier  (Irheres).     Sixteeen  manuscripts  and  several  edi- 
tions read  Cnnn,  and  this  is  adopted  as  the  true  text  by  most  of  the  modem 
writers.    It  is  also  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Greek  form  *AxWi 
above  quoted.    Jerome  compares  it  with  i^,  a  potsherd,  and  refers  to  the 
town  which  the  Greeks  called 'Otfr^x/yi|(t.«.  earthen).    Others  suppose 
an  allusion  to  Tahpanhes,  the  brick-kilns  of  which  are  mentioned,  Jer.  xUii.  9. 
Gesenius,  in  his  Commentary,  derives  the  meaning  of  the  name  from  the 

Arabic  (j^^  and  renders  it  deliverance  (Errettung).  Ewald,  with  reference 
to  the  same  root,  renders  it  fortune  or  happiness  (Gliickstadt).  But  most 
of  those  who  adopt  this  reading  give  to  ^f}  the  sense  of  <un,  which  it  has 
in  several  places  (Judges  viii.  18,  xiv.  18 ;  Job  ix.  7),  and  regard  the  whdle 
phrase  as  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh  (dwelling  of  the  sxm),  and 
the  Greek  Heliopolis  (city  of  the  sun),  the  name  of  a  famous  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  Heliopolitan  Nome,  so  called  firom  it  In  this  nome,  Onias, 
a  fugitive  priest  from  Palestine,  about  150  years  before  Christ,  prevailed 
upon  Ptolemy  Philometor  to  erect  a  temple  for  the  Jews  of  Egypt,  an  event 
which  some  suppose  to  be  predicted  here.    The  exact  site  of  this  temple, 
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-  alOiongh  in  the  nome  jnst  mentioned,  was  at  LemUopolk  (or  eity  of  the 
lion^y  and  this  name  also  has  been  fonnd  by  some  interpreters  in  the  pre-* 
diction.  .  J.  D.  Miohaeh's  and  Dathe,  following  a  soggestion  made  by  Iken, 

identify  the  common  reading  DVt  ^th  the  Arabic  (jm^.    Bat  this  has 
been  shewn  by  later  writers  to  be  merely  a  poetical  epithet  of  the  lion, 
denoting  its  voracity.    Bosenmnller,  in  his  larger  Scholia,  agrees  with  Hezel 
in  explaining  D^H  from  the  Syriac  analogy  as  signifying  safety  or  salvation. 
Bat  Gesenias  has  shewn  that  there  is  no  sach  Syriac  word,  and  that  the 
Syriac  writers  quoted  merely  give  conjectaral  explanations  of  the  Hebrew 
word  before  as.   Bosenmiiller,  therefore,  in  the  Compendium  of  his  Scholia, 
adopts  Gesenias*s  interpretation  giyen  above,  while  Gesenias  himself,  m 
his  Thesaurus,  adopts  that  of  Yitringa  and  the  Vulgate  (civitas  solis).  This 
is  also  given  by  Hitzig,  who  identifies  DVi  the  sun  with  D^n,  a  scab  (Dent, 
xzviii.  27),  the  disk  of  the  former  being  so  called  on  account  of  its  scratched, 
scraped,  or  smooth  appearance,  an  etymological  deduction  of  which  Umbreit 
gravely  signifies  his  approbation.     All  the  interpretations  which  have  now 
been  mentioned  either  depart  from  the  common  text,  or  explain  it  by  some 
forced  or  foreign  analogy.     If,  however,  we  proceed  upon  the  only  safe 
principle  of  adhering  to  the  common  text  and  to  Hebrew  usage,  without  the 
strongest  reasons  for  abandoning  either  or  both,  no  explanation  of  the  name 
can  be  so  satisfactory  as  that  given  by  Calvin  (civitas  desolationis)  and  the 
English  Version  (city  of  destiaction).     It  is  very  remarkable  that  both  the 
readings  (D^n  and  Din^  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase: 
'*  the  city  of  Bethshemesh  (t.  e.  Heliopolis),  which  is  to  be  destroyed."    This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  text  or  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  already 
doubtful  and  disputed  at  the  date  of  that  old  Version.    It  has  been  objected 
to  the  common  reading  and  the  sense  just  put  upon  it,  that  a  threatening  of 
destruction  would  here  be  out  of  place.     But  on  Colvin^s  hypothesis,  there 
is  a  promise  of  salvation  to  five-sixths.   It  is  also  a  favourite  idea  with  some 
writ^,  that  the  text  was  corrupted  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  in  order  to 
convert  what  seemed  at  least  to  be  an  explicit  prediction  of  the  temple  of 
'  Onias  into  a  threatening  of  its  destruction.     To  the  same  source  some 
ascribe  the  reading  DVtn  which  is  found  in  a  few  manuscripts.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  common  text  of  the  Septuagint  Version  has  i,c%bix  (P^^H)^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  (from  chap.  i.  26)  by  the 
Egyptian  Jews  in  order  to  put  hononr  on  their  temple.    Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  pressed  into  the  service  of  other  hypotheses  by  Iken,  who  identifies 
knhix  with  an  Arabic  word  used  by  the  poets  in  describing  the  appearance 
of  a  lion,  and  by  Le  Moyne,  who  argues  from  Mai.  iii.  20,  that  P^^  and 
npny  were  applied  to  the  sun.     Thus  the  same  blunder  of  the  Seventy  is 
made  to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word  means  Heliopolis  and  Leontopolis. 
Hitzig,  as  we  have  seen  already,  looks  upon^  this  whole  passage  from  the 
sixteenth  verse  as  a  fabrication  of  Onias,  intended  to  fiEUiilitate  the  rearing 
of  his  temple.  But  in  that  case  he  would  surely  have  made  it  more  explicit, 
or  at  least  have  prevented  its  conversion  into  an  anathema  against  himself. 
it  is  not  even  true  that  he  interpreted  this  clause  as  pointing  out  the  place 
for  the  erection,  as  alleged  by  Lowth  and  others  after  him.  .  Josephua 
merely  says  that  he  appealed  to  the  prediction  of  an  altar  to  Jehovah  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  which  would  hardly  have  contented  him  if  he  had  understood 
the  verse  before  us  as  expressly  naming  either  Heliopolis  or  Leontopolis. 

These  facts,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  usage  of  \  "H?^  already 
stated)  make  it  altogether  probable  that  D^n*?  ")^  is  not  a  proper  name,  bat 
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«  descriptive  and  prophetic  title,  meaniDg  (in  Accordance  with  the  constant 
nsage  of  the  yerb  ^*})  the  city  of  deUrueivm.  Eimchi,  who  pats  this  sense 
npon  the  words,  bat  is  puzzled  bj  the  threatening  against  one  of  the  five 
towns,  as  he  supposes  it  to  be,  absordlj  makes  the  words  to  mean  that  the 
fiye  cities  would  be  so  devoted  to  the  true  religion  that  if  either  of  them 
should  apostatise  the  others  would  destroy  it.  Scarcely  more  natural  is  the 
explanation  of  the  words  by  Junius  and  Tremellius,  as  meaning  a  city  almost 
destroyed,  or  saved  from  destruction.  Schmidius  more  ingeniously  evades 
the  difficulty  by  taking  Din  in  an  active  sense,  a  city  of  destruction^  i.e.  to 
its  enemies  or  those  of  the  true  religion.  Both  the  hypotheses  last  men- 
tioned give  to  nn^  the  distributive  sense  of  each  or  every  one,  which  it 
sometimes  derives  from  repetition  or  context.  (See  Ezek.  i.  6).  Hende- 
werk,  who  supposes  the  five  towns  of  the  Philistines  to  be  meant,  under- 
stands this  as  a  prophecy  that  one  of  them  (Ashdod)  should  be  destroyed, 
but  afterwards  rebuilt,  with  an  allusion  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from 
^^,  to  destroy.  But  of  all  the  explanations  of  the  common  text,  the 
simplest  is  the  one  proposed  by  Calvin,  which  supposes  the  whole  verse  to 
mean  that  for  one  town  which  shall  perish  in  its  unbelief,  five  shall  profess 
the  true  faith  and  swear  fealty  to  Jehovah.  The  simplicity  of  this  inter- 
pretation, and  its  strict  agreement  with  a  general  tenor  of  the  passage  as  a 
prophetic  picture  of  great  changes  in  the  State  of  Egypt,  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  conmiend  the  common  reading  as  the  true  one.  By  the  five  cities 
Cocceius  understands  the  five  States  in  which  the  Beformation  was  per- 
manently established  (Great  Britain,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
northern  Germany),  and  by  deeolcUion  or  destruction  what  they  subsequently 
suffered  by  war  and  otherwise  from  the  popish  powers. 

19.  In  that  day  there  shall  he  an  altar  to  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  (or  near)  its  border  to  Jehovah.  It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  we  are  here  to  understand  an  altar  for  sacrifice,  or  an  altar 
to  serve  as  a  memorial  (Josh.  xxii.  26,  27).  It  has  also  been  disputed 
whether  the  prohibition  of  altars  and  consecrated  pillars  (Lev.  xxvi.  1 ; 
Deut.  xii.  5,  xvi.  22)  was  applicable  only  to  the  Jews  or  to  Palestine,  leav- 
ing foreign  Jews  or  proselytes  at  liberty  to  rear  these .  sacred  structures  as 
the  Patriarchs  did  of  old  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14).  The  necessity  of 
answering  these  questions  is  removed  by  «  just  view  of  the  passage,  as  pre- 
dicting the  prevalence  of  the  true  religion  and  the  practice  of  its  rites,  in 
language  borrowed  from  the  Mosaic  or  rather  from  the  patriarchal  institu- 
tions. As  we  might  now  speak  of  a  missionary  pitching  his  tent  at  Hebron 
or  at  Shechem,  without  intending  to  describe  the  precise  form  of  his  habita- 
tion, so  the  Prophet  represents  the  converts  to  be  the  true  fidth  as  erecting 
an  altar  and  a  pillar  to  the  Lord  in  Egypt,  as  Abraham  and  Jacob  did  of 
old  in  Canaan.  A  still  more  exact  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  frequent 
use  among  ourselves  of  the  word  altar  to  denote  the  practice  of  devotion, 
especially  in  families.  There  is  a  double  propriety  and  beauty  in  the  use 
of  the  word  n^)^,  because  while  it  instantly  recalls  to  mind  the  patriarchal 
practice,  it  is  at  the  same  time  finely  descriptive  of  the  obelisk,  an  object  so 
characteristic  of  Egypt  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  its  embleuL  Both  the 
obelisk  and  the  patriarchal  pillar,  being  never  in  the  human  form,  are  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  statues  or  images,  although  the  latter  word  is 
sometimes  used  to  represent  the  Hebrew  one  in  the  English  Version  (see 
2  Kings  iii.  2,  x.  26 ;  Micah  v.  18).  ^Diose  explanations  of  the  verse 
which  suppose  the  altar  and  the  pillar,  or  the  centre  and  the  border  of  the 
land,  to  be  contrasted,  are  equaUy  at  variance  with  good  taste  and  the  usage 
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of  the  bugoage,  idueh  eontiniiall j  Mptntflfl  in  parallel  clinw,  words 
and  thingi  idiuh  the  reader  is  eipeeted  to  eombiiie.  See  aa  oampla  of 
this  naage  in  the  sixth  Terse  of  the  preeedmgehiqpter.  As  the  wintering  of 
the  beasts  and  the  sonmienng  of  the  birds  are  there  intended  to  denote  the 
preaenee  of  both  beasts  and  birds  thnmg^ioot  the  year,  so  here  the  alUr  in 
the  midst  of  the  land,  and  the  pillar  at  its  border,  denote  altars  and  pillars 
yw^wig*'  its  whole  extent.  This  is  mneh  more  natural  than  Ewald's  suppo- 
sition thai  the  words  sre  eipieasive  of  a  gradual  progress  or  extension  of 
thetnith. 

20.  And  a  thaU  he  for  a  ngn  and  for  a  ietiinumy  to  Jeh)vah  qfhodi  m 
tk€  land  cfEgypt^  that  they  tHudl  ety  to  Jduwahjirom  the  pretence  ifopprt^ 
wore^  and  he  vnU  tend  them  a  deliverer  and  a  mighty  one^  and  eave  them. 
The  older  writers  for  the  most  part  eonstme  t^JJ)  with  what  goes  before : 
**  snd  it  (or  they)  shall  be,'*  Ac.  In  thsi  case  we  most  either  soppose  an 
ensilage  of  gender  (so  ss  to  make  n^-^Q  the  subject  of  the  Terb),  or  an 
enaDaga  of  number  (so  ss  to  construe  it  with  both  the  nouns),  or  else 
refor  it  to  the  remoter  anteeedent  U^TQ.  Any  of  these  constructions  would 
be  admissible  if  absolutely  necessary ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  they  are  all 
superseded  by  a  simpler  one  now  coinmonly  adopted.  Thisrefers  7^*^  not 
at  an  to  what  precedes  but  to  what  follows,  taking  ^  in  its  proper  sense  of 
Ir/,  thai.  **  'Dns  shall  be  a  sign  and  a  witness  to  (tL  e.  with  r^pect  to,  in 
behalf  of)  JehoTah  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  ^iz.  that  when  they  err,'*  &c 
He  will  aflbrd  a  providential  testimony  in  behalf  of  his  own  being,  pre- 
sence, and  supremacy,  by  saving  those  who  czy  to  him.  Those  who  refer 
n^O]  io  what  goes  before,  either  take  the  other  verbs  in  the  past  tense  (a 
sign  and  a  testimony  that  they  cried),  which  is  entirely  arbitrary,  or  give 
to  *9  its  usual  sense  of /or,  heoause  (for  they  shall  czy),  in  which  case  the 
connection  is  not  obvious  between  their  crying  and  tiie  altar's  being  a 
sign  and  witness  for  Jehovah.  Even  then,  however,  we  may  understand 
the  Prophet  to  mean  that  when  they  aj  at  the  altar  oi  Jehovah,  he  will 
answer  snd  deliTer  them,  and  thus  the  altarwill  bear  witness  to  him.  But 
as  nothing  is  said  of  crying  at  the  altar,  the  other  construction  is  to  be 
prebrred,  which  makes  the  hearing  of  their  prayers,  and  their  deliverance 
from  suffering,  the  sign  and  witness  in  behalf  of  Jehovah.  3^  may  be 
other  an  adjective  meaning  greats  or  the  participle  of  3^,  to  strive,  espe- 
cially at  law,  and  then  to  plead  the  cause  or  take  the  part  of  any  one,  the 
participle  of  which  might  well  be  used  to  signify  an  advocate,  patron,  or 
defender.  Calvin  and  others,  adopting  the  former  explanation  of  the  word 
(sahratorem  et  prineipem),  apply  it  to  Christ.  Tltringa,  laying  stress  upon 
the  word  ss  meaning  great^  r^sards  it  as  a  proof  that  the  deliverer  here 
mentioned  was  Alexander  the  Great,  or  his  Egyptian  successor  Ptolemy, 
also  called  the  Great,  snd,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  Soter  or  the  Saviour. 
The  whole  force  of  this  ingenious  combination  lies  in  the  explanation  of  3^ 
as  sn  s^jective.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  consistently  maintained  by  those 
who  adopt  the  other  supposition,  ss  l^derson  does.  Barnes  also  weakens 
the  argument  in  fovour  of  Yitringa*s  exposition  by  exchanging  great  for 
fowerfid.  The  other  explanation  of  3?  as  a  participle  is  found  in  sH  the 
sndent  versions,  snd  is  adopted  by  most  modem  writers.  It  is  also 
fiivoured  by  the  fi^  that  the  adjective  is  usually  written  3?  when  not  in  pause, 
althou^  some  cases  of  the  other  pointing  do  occur  {e.  g.  Gen.  irrn.  7 ; 
Joshua  xL  4),  and  ffitzig  thinks  the  form  here  suffieientiy  accounted  for 
by  the  accompanying  accent.  As  to  the  application  of  the  term  in  either 
case,  besides  that  adopted  by  Yitringa  snd  others,  may  be  mentioned  the 
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rabbinical  opinion  that  it  means  the  angel  who  destroyed  Sennacherib's 
annj,  and  the  opinion  of  some  modem  writers  that  it  denotes  Fsammetichns. 
A  name,  which  admits  of  being  plansiblj  applied  to  things  so  fut  apart  and 
Tmlike,  may  safely  be  regarded  as  generic  in  its  import,  Eyon  if  the  lan- 
goage  of  this  verse  by  itself  might  seem  to  point  to  a  particolar  deliverer, 
the  comprehensiye  language  of  the  context  would  forbid  its  reference  to  any 
such  exclasiyely.  If,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  the  chapter  is  a 
prophecy,  not  of  a  single  event,  but  of  a  great  progressive  change  to  be 
wrought  in  the  condition  of  Egypt  by  the  introduction  of  the  true  religion, 
the  promise  of  the  verse  before  us  must  be,  that  when  they  cried  God  would 
send  them  a  deliverer,  a  promise  verified  not  once  but  often,  not  by  Ptolemy 
or  Alexander  only,  but  by  others,  and  in  the  highest  sense  by  Christ  him- 
self. The  assertion,  that  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy  was  exhausted  by 
events  before  the  advent,  is  as  easily  contradii^ed  as  advanced.  It  is  ad- 
milted  that  the  rise  of  Alexander's  power  was  contemporaneous  with  a  great 
increase  of  Jewish  population  and  Jewish  influence  in  Egypt,  and  also  with 
a  great  improvement  in  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  people. 
Tius  was  still  more  remarkably  the  case  when  Christianity  was  introduced, 
and  who  shall  say  what  is  yet  to  be  witnessed  and  experienced  in  Egypt 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  Gospel  ?  In  the  language  of  this  verse 
there  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  frequent  statement  in  &e  book  of  Judges, 
that  the  people  cried  to  God,  and  he  raised  them  up  deliverers  who  saved 
them  from  their  oppressors  (Judges  ii.  16,  iii.  9,  &c.).  Cocceius  applies 
these  terms  to  the  various  deliverers  who  were  raised  up  to  free  the 
Reformed  Church  from  its  enemies. 

21.  And  Jehovah  shall  he  knoum  to  Egypt,  and  Egypt  (or  the  Egyptians) 
thall  know  Jehovah  in  that  day,  and  shall  serve  (witfi)  saerifice  and  offering, 
and  shall  vow  a  vow  to  Jehovah,  and  perform  it.    This  is  not  the  predic- 
tion of  a  new  event,  but  a  repetition  in  another  form  of  the  preceding 
promise.     The  first  clause  may  be  understood  as  containing  an  emphatic 
repetition,  or  Vl^^  may  be  taken  in  a  reflexive  sense  as  meaning  Ae  shall 
make  himself  known,  in  which  case  each  of  the  parties  is  the  subject  of  an 
active  verb.    The  second  clause  is  still  but  another  variation  of  the  same 
idea.    What  is  first  described  as  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  is  after- 
wards represented  as  his  service,  the  expressions  being  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  ritual    If  the  last  clause  be  literally  understood,  we  must  either 
regard  it  as  an  unfounded  expectation  of  the  Prophet  which  was  never  ful- 
filled, or  suppose  that  it  relates  to  an  express  violation  of  the  law  of  MoseSt 
or  assume  that  the  ancient  rites  and  forms  are  hereafter  to  be  re-established. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  figurative  explanation  is  in  perfect  agreement  with 
the  usage  of  both  testaments,  and  with  the  tenor  of  the  prophecy  itself. 
Bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifice  is  here  combined  with  vows,  in  order  to 
express  the  totality  of  ritual  services  as  a  figure  for  those  of  a  more  spiri- 
tual nature.    The  express  mention  of  the  Egyptians  themselves  as  worship- 
ping Jehovah,  shews  that  they  are  also  meant  in  the  preceding  verse,  and 
not,  as  Hitzig  imagines,  the  Jews  resident  in  Egypt,  whose  example  and 
experience  of  God*s  Deivour  were  to  be  the  means  of  briuging  those  around 
them  to  the  knowledge  and  reception  of  the  truth.    Gesenius  explains 
^?S  to  be  a  synonyme  of  ^i^,  and  makes  it  govern  the  noun  directly  in 
the  sense  of  performing  or  offering  sacrifice,  &e.    Hitzig  adopts  the  same 
construction,  and  moreover  makes  this  use  of  ^7!}  symptomatic  of  a  later 
writer.    Hendewerk  justly  condemns  this  reasoning  as  exceedingly  unfair, 
when  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  gives  a  pei&ctly  good  sense,  and 
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ihe  abaofaite  use  ci^Sf  in  the  Bense  of  serving  God  ocean  elsewhere  (Job 
zzxTi.  11),  and  the  same  ellipsis  in  this  Teiy  chapter  (tot.  28). 

22.  And  Jehovah  ahoLl  smite  E^ypt  {or  the  Egy^tiam)^  smiting  and 
heaUnfff  and  they  shall  return  tmto  J^iovah^  and  he  shall  he  entreated 
of  them,  and  shall  heal  them.  Here  again  the  second  danse  contains  no 
advance  npon  the  first,  and  the  whole  verse  no  advance  npon  the  foregoing 
contest,  bnt  an  iteration  of  the  same  idea  in  another  form.  This  verse  may 
indeed  be  regarded  as  a  recapitolation  of  the  whole  preceding  prophecy, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  an  extended  threatening  (vers.  1-17),  folbwed  by  an 
ample  promise  (vers.  18-21).  As  if  he  had  said,  Thns  will  God  smite  Egypt 
and  then  heal  it.  That  great  heathen  power,  with  respect  to  which  the 
Jews  so  often  sinned  both  by  ondne  confidence  and  ondne  dread,  was  to  be 
broken  and  rednced :  bnt  in  exchange  for  this  political  decline,  and  partly 
as  a  consequence  of  it,  the  Egyptians  should  experience  benefits  fiir  greater 
than  they  ever  before  knew.  Thns  would  Jehovah  smile  and  heal,  or  smite 
bnt  so  as  afterwards  to  heal,  which  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  reduplicated 
Terb.  (See  Ewald,  §  540.)  The  meaning  is  not  simply  that  the  stroke 
should  be  followed  by  healmg,  nor  is  it  simply  that  the  stroke  should  itself 
possess  a  healing  virtue  ;  bnt  both  ideas  seem  to  be  included.  Betuming 
to  Jehovah  is  a  common  figure  for  repentance  and  conversion,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  the  heathen.    (See  Psalm  xxii.  28.) 

28.  In  that  day  there  shall  he  a  highway  from  Egypt  to  Assyria,  and 
Assyria  sftall  come  into  Egypt  and  Egypt  into  Assyria,  and  Egypt  (or 
the  Egyptians)  shall  serve  with  Assyria,  No  translation  will  convey 
the  precise  form  of  the  original,  in  which  the  ancestral  names  D.^VP  and 
IM^  are  put  not  only  for  their  descendants,  but  for  the  countries  which  they 
occupied.  Thus  in  .one  clause  we  read  of  coming  into  D^DVP,  while  in  the 
next  the  same  name  is  construed  with  a  plural  verb.  No  one,  it  is  probable, 
has  ever  yet  maintained  that  a  road  was  literally  opened  between  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  or  that  Isaiah  expected  it.  All  classes  of  interpreters  agree 
that  the  opening  of  the  highway  is  a  figure  for  easy,  firee,  and  intimate  com- 
munication. This  unanimoas  admission  of  a  metaphor  in  this  place  not  only 
shews  that  the  same  mode  of  interpretation  is  admissible  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  same  prophecy,  but  makes  it  highly  probable  that  what  is  said  of  altars 
and  sacrifices  is  to  be  likewise  so  understood.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  alone 
seems  to  have  understood  the  second  clause  as  having  reference  to  hostile 
communication.  Some  understand  it  as  relating  only  to  commercial  inter- 
course ;  others  confine  it  to  religious  union.  But  the  same  thing  is  true  here 
and  in  ver.  18,  that  while  the  language  itself  denotes  intimate  connection  and 
free  intercourse  in  general,  the  context  renders  the  idea  of  spiritual  union 
prominent.  The  last  clause  admits  of  two  constmctions,  one  of  which 
regards  TlK  as  the  objective  particle,  and  understands  the  clause  to  mean  that 
the  Egyptians  shall  serve  the  Assyrians:  the  other  makes  HK  a  preposition, 
and  explains  the  clause  to  mean  that  the  Egyptians  shall  serve  (Grod)  with 
the  Assyrians.  In  favour  of  the  first  is  the  constant  usage  of  "^^V  with  ntC 
(Gen.  xiv.  4,  xxvii.  40,  xxxi.  6;  Exod.  xiv.  12,  &c.),  and  the  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  ancient  versions.  Bnt  the  sense  thus  yielded  is  at  vari- 
ance with  the  context,  what  precedes  and  follows  being  clearly  expressive  of 
a  union  so  complete  and  equal  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  subjection  or 
superiority.  Some  have  attempted  to  evade  this  difficulty  by  attaching  to 
*T3y  the  sense  of  serving  by  benevolence  (Gal.  v.  18),  or  of  simply  treating 
with  respect  or  reverence.  Bnt  even  if  this  explanation  of  the  word  were 
justified  by  usage,  why  should  this  difierence  be  confined  to  one  party 
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instead  of  being  matnal,  especially  when  what  precedes  and  follows  so  em- 
phaticallj  expresses  the  idea  of  reciprocity  ?  In  favour  of  the  other  con- 
stniction  is  the  constant  use  of  ^^V  to  denote  the  service  of  Jehovah,  and 
the  omission  of  the  divine  name  after  it,  not  only  in  Job  zzxvi.  11,  bnt  in 
Ter.  21  of  this  very  chapter.  For  aithoo^  the  latter  place  admits,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  two  intei^retations,  the  very  £tct  that  the  elliptical  constmction  is 
appropriate  in  both;  and  that  no  other  sense  bnt  that  of  serving  God  is  equally 
appropriate  to  both,  would  seem  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  this  sense  and 
this  construction  as  the  true  one.  Some  understand  the  clause  to  mean 
that  the  Egyptians  should  terve  with  the  Assyrians  in  the  same  army, 
'Under  the  same  leader,  viz.,  Alexander  the  great  or  his  successors.  But 
*Y3y  is  nowhere  absolutely  used,  if  at  all,  in  this  modem  military  sense, 
which  is  moreover  wholly  inadmissible  in  ver.  21.  The  sense  of  serving 
Ood  together  is  adopted  by  Luther  and  all  the  later  German  writers  except 
Hitzig  who  agrees  with  Gocceius  and  the  ancient  versions.  Some  remove 
the  ambiguity  by  supplying  the  ellipsis,  others  by  giving  a  specific  meaning 
to  the  verb,  as  Low^  (worship),  and  Ewald  (huldigen). 

24.  In  tluU  dag  shall  Israel  be  a  third  with  respect  to  Egi/pt'and 
Assyria^  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  The  meaning  obviously  is 
that  Israel  should  be  one  of  tliree,  or  a  pai-ty  to  a  triple  union.  ^^^  there- 
fore does  not  agree  with  7$<7^*?»  considered  as  a  feminine  noun,  because  in- 
tended to  denote  not  the  country  but  the  nation.  This  explanation,  the  one 
suggested  by  Gesenius,  is  directly  contrary  to  usage,  which  makes  countries 
feminine,  and  nations  masculine,  as  stated  by  Gesenius  himself  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  next  verse.  Nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  suppose  a  reference  to  nn)2 
or  any  other  noun  understood.  '*  As  the  fractional  numerals  are  all  abstract 
nouns,  the  feminine  form  of  the  ordinals  is  employed  exclusively  for  their 
represeutation.**  (Nordheimer,  §  627.  Compare  Gesenius,  §  96.)  The 
word  therefore  means  a  third  part,  or  one  equal  part  out  of  three.  The  idea 
meant  to  be  conveyed,  however,  is  not,  as  Cocceius  supposes,  merely  that 
of  equality  in  magnitude  or  power,  but  also  that  of  intimate  conjunction,  as 
in  the  preceding  verse.  Bleseingishere  used  in  a  comprehensive  sense,  as 
denoting  at  tho  same  time  a  source  of  blessing,  a  means  of  blessing,  and  an 
object  to  be  blessed.  Luther  supplies  a  preposition  before  it  and  a  relative 
after  it  (though  the  blessing  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  earth).  Knobel 
simply  supplies  the  verb  of  existence  (blessing  shall  be  in  the  midst,  &c.). 
The  simplest  constmction  is  to  put  it  in  apposition  with  ?K1K^  or  n^B'w, 
a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  as  a 
blessing,  or  (as  Ewald  has  it)  for  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  The 
restricted  sense  of  land,  whed^er  understood  to  mean  the  land  of  Israel  or 
the  land  of  the  three  united  powers,  now  reckoned  as  one,  is  not  only  arbi- 
trary, t.  e,  assumed  without  necessity,  but  greatly  impairs  the  strength  of 
the  expressions. 

25.  WJiich  Jehovah  of  hosts  has  hleesed  (or  with  which  Jehovah  of  hosts 
has  blessed  it)  saying^  Blessed  be  my  people  Egypt,  and  the  work  of  my 
hands  Assyria ,  and  my  heritage  (or  peculiar  people)  Israel.  The  perfect 
union  of  the  three  great  powers  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  eiyoyment  of 
his  fiGivour  is  now  expressed  by  a  solemn  benediction  on  the  three,  in  which 
language  commonly  applied  to  Israel  exclusively  is  extended  to  Egypt  and 
Assyria.  The  force  of  the  expressions  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the 
habitual  associations  of  a  Jewish  reader.  It  arises  very  much  from  the 
surprise  excited  by  the  unexpected  termination  .of  the  clauses.    Instead  of 
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Blttud  he  my  p&opU  Israsl^  the  formula  is  blessed  he  mypeoph  Effypt.  That 
the  work  of  my  luinds  does  not  merely  mean  my  creature^  or  a  creatore 
perfectly  at  my  disposal,  hut  my  creature  In  a  special  and  a  spiritual  sense, 
the  same  in  which  God  is  said  to  be  the  maker  or  founder  of  Israel  (Deut. 
zzzii.  6 ;  Isa  xliii.  6,  7),  is  CTident  from  this  consideration,  that  the  clause 
would  otherwise  say  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive  of  Assyria,  as  those 
before  and  after  it  do  of  Egypt  and  Israel.  Some  writers  understand  the 
last  clause  as  still  making  a  distinction  in  favour  of  Israel,  as  if  he  had 
said,  Egypt  is  indeed  my  people  and  Assyria  my  handiwork,  but  Israel 
after  all  and  alone  is  my  inheritance.  The  objections  to  this  interpretation 
are,  first,  that  it  is  wholly  arbitrary;  that  is,  it  assumes  a  peculiar  emphasis 
in  the  word  inheritance  which  neither  usage  nor  the  context  warrants  ;  and 
secondly,  that  it  contradicts  or  mokes  unmeaning  the  varied  and  reiterated 
forms  of  speech  by  which  the  Prophet  had  before  expressed  the  ideas  of 
equality  and  union.  Where  his  very  object  seems  to  be  to  represent  the 
three  united  powers  as  absolutely  one  in  privilege,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  he  would  wind  up  by  saying  that  they  are  not  absolutely  equal  after 
all.  Much  less  is  such  a  meaning  to  be  put  upon  his  words  when  there 
is  nothing  in  the  words  themselves  to  require  or  even  authorize  it.  The 
correct  view  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  this :  In  order  to  express  once  more  and 
in  the  most  emphatic  manuer  the  admission  of  E^^ypt  and  Assyria  to  the 
privil^cs  of  the  chosen  people,  he  selects  three  titles  commouly  bestowed 
upon  the  latter  exclusively,  to  wit,  God's  people^  the  toork  of  hie  hands,  and 
his  inheritance,  and  these  three  he  distributes  to  the  three  united  powers 
without  discrimination  or  invidious  distinction.  If  this  view  of  the  matter 
be  correct,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  will  be  distorted  by  attaching  any 
undue  emphasis  to  the  concluding  words.  As  to  the  application  of  the 
prophecy,  there  are  three  distinct  opinions.  One  is  that  the  Brophet  here 
anticipates  a  state  of  peace  and  international  communion  between  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  Assyria  in  his  own  times,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
actually  reahzed.-  Another  is  that  he  predicts  what  actually  did  take  place 
under  the  reign  of  Alexander  and  the  two  great  powers  that  succeeded  him, 
viz.  the  Graeco-Syrian  and  Egyptian  monarchies,  by  which  the  true  reli- 
gion was  protected  and  diffused,  and  the  way  prepared  for  the  preaching  of 
tiie  gospel.  A  third  is  that  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  here  named  as  the  two 
great  heathen  powers  known  to  the  Jews,  whose  country  lay  between  them, 
and  was  often  the  scene,  if  not  the  subject,  of  their  contests,  so  that  for 
ages  they  were  commonly  in  league  with  the  one  against  the  other.  To 
describe  these  two  great  belligerent  powers  as  at  peace  with  Israel  and  one 
another,  was  not  only  to  foretell  a  most  surprising  revolution  in  the  state 
of  the  world,  but  to  intimate  at  least  a  future  change  in  the  relation  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  When  he  goes  still  further  and  describes  these 
representatives  of  heathenism  as  received  into  the  corenant,  and  sharing 
with  the  church  of  God  its  most  distinctive  titles,  we  have  one  of  the  clearest 
and  most  striking  predictions  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  that  the  word  of 
God  contains.  One  advantage  of  this  exposition  is,  that  while  it  thus  extends 
and  elevates  the  scope  of  the  prediction,  it  retains  unaltered  whatever  there 
may  be  of  more  specific  prophecy  or  of  coincidence  with  history.  If  Alex- 
ander is  referred  to,  and  the  spread  of  Judaism  under  him  and  his  succes- 
sors, with  the  general  pacification  of  the  world  and  progress  of  refinement, 
these  are  so  many  masterly  strokes  added  to  the  great  prophetic  picture ; 
but  they  cannot  be  extracted  from  it  and  made  to  constitute  a  picture  by 
themselves*    As  to  the  construction  of  the  first  clause,  it  may  be  observed 
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that  most  writers  refer  the  relative  pronocui  to  HVO*  or  giye  "if^  the  sense 
of /or,  heeauM^  bat  Ewald  and  Knobel  make  r^n^  Uie  antecedent)  the  bless- 
ing wherewith  God  has  blessed  it,  as  in  Dent/xii.  7,  xv.  14.  In  either 
case,  the  suffix  ^'^  refers  not  to  n^f?  as  a  masculine,  because  denoting 
people,  but  to  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Israel,  considered  as  a  single  nation. 
The  preterite  form  of  the  rerb  has  reference  to  the  benediction  as  preced- 
ing and  occasioning  the  union  just  before  described.  When  Egypt,  Assyria, 
and  Israel  are  thus  united,  it  will  be  because  God  ka»  already  biased  them^ 
saying,  &o.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  or  ground  for  an  arbitrary 
change  of  the  preterite  into  a  future,  nor  even  for  evading  an  exact  transla- 
tion by  the  substitution  of  the  present  form.  How  far  the  eariy  Jews 
were  below  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Prophecies,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  both  the  Septuagint  and  Targum  make  this  a  promise  to 
Israel  exclusively,  Assyria  and  Eg^t  being  mentioned  merely  as  the  phices 
where  they  had  experienced  affliction. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

About  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  attack  on  Ashdod,  the  Prophet  is  directed 
to  walk  naked  and  barefoot,  as  a  sign  of  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Ethiopians  who  were  at  war  with  Assyria.  The  first  verse  fixes 
the  date  of  this  symbolical  transaction ;  the  second  contains  the  divine  com- 
mand and  the  record  of  its  execution ;  the  third  and  fourth  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  symbol ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  predict  its  effect,  or  rather  that 
of  the  event  which  it  prefigured.  The  questions  which  have  been  raised, 
as  to  the  date  of  the  composition  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  will 
be  most  conveniently  considered  in  the  course  of  the  detailed  interpretation. 
It  may  be  added  here,  however,  that  Gocceius,  with  all  other  interpreters, 
applies  this  chapter  to  the  literal  Egypt,  but  instead  of  admitting  any  in- 
consistency between  this  hypothesis  and  that  which  supposes  chap.  xix.  to 
relate  to  the  mystical  Egypt,  he  ingeniously  converts  the  juxtaposition  into 
an  argument  for  his  own  opinion,  by  alleging  that  the  chapter  now  before 
us  was  added  for  the  very  purpose  of  shewing  that  the  foregoing  promises 
and  threatenings  did  not  belong  to  the  literal  Egypt. 

1.  In  the  year  of  Tartan's  coming  to  Ashdod^  in  Sargon  king  of  Assyria's 
sending  him  (t.  e.  when  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  sent  him),  cmd  he  fought 
vnih  Ashdod  («.  e.  besieged  it)  and  took  it.  Ashdod  was  one  of  the  five 
cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xL  22,  xv.  46;  1  Sam.  v.  1),  considered  on 
account  of  its  strong  fortifications  (from  which  its  name  is  supposed  to  be 
derived)  the  key  of  Egypt,  and  therefore  frequently  attacked  in  the  wars 
between  Egypt  and  Assyria.  According  to  Herodotus,  Psammetichus 
besieged  it  twenty-nine  years.  This,  if  not  an  exaggeration,  is  the  longest 
siege  in  histoiy,  and  probably  took  place  after  what  is  here  recorded,  in  order 
to  recover  Ashdod  from  Assyria.  Its  site  is  marked  by  a  village  still  called 
Esdud  (Robinson's  Palestine,  ii.  8d8.)  The  name  of  Saigon  nowhere  else 
occurs.  Tartan  appears  again  as  a  general  under  Sennacherib  (2  Kings 
xviii.  17).  From  this  Usher,  Ohrotius,  Lowth,  and  Doederlein  infer  that 
Sargon  and  Sennacherib  are  one  and  the  same  person.  According  to  Jerome, 
this  king  had  seven  names ;  according  to  Eunchi  and  the  Talmud,  eight. 
This  looks  very  much  like  a  Jewish  figment  designed  to  render  the  alleged 
identity  more  probable.  Marsham  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  identify  Saigon  with 
Esarhaddon;  Sanetius,  Yitringa,  andEiohhom,  with  Shalmaneser.  All  these 
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suppositions  are  less  probable  than  the  obTions  one,  that  Sargon  was  a 
king  of  Assyria  mentioned  only  here,  beeanse  his  reign  was  veiy  short,  and 
this  was  the  only  occnrrence  Uiat  brought  him  into  contact  witib  the  Jews. 
That  he  was  not  the  immediate  successor  of  Sennacherib,  is  clear  firom 
chap,  zzxvii.  88,  and  from  the  fact  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  2  Ghron. 
zzzii.  21,  that  Tartan  perished  in  the  great  catastrophe.  The  most 
plansible  hypothesis,  and  that  now  commonly  adopted,  is,  that  he  reigned 
three  or  four  years  between  Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib  (according  to 
Knobel's  computation,  from  718  to  715  B.C.).  It  is  said  indeed  in  one  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  (Tob.  i.  15)  that  Sennacherib  was  the  son  of  £ne- 
messar  (t.e.  Shalmaneser) ;  but  even  allowing  more  weight  to  this  authority 
than  it  deserves,  Sargon  may  have  been  an  elder  brother.  In  the  Vatican 
text  of  the  Septuagint  this  name  is  written  'AfvS,  in  the  Complutensian 
Ka^va,  by  AquHa  and  Theodotion  2a|a7uy,  The  immediate  succession  of 
these  two  kings  readily  accounts  for  Tartan's  being  named  as  an  officer  of 
both,  as  Yitringa  observes  that  Abner  served  under  Saul  and  Ishbosheth, 
and  Benaiah  under  David  and  Solomon.  So  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
our  day,  has  served  under  four  successive  sovereigns.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  be  proved  in  this  way  as  to  the  identity  of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib. 
Hendewerk  even  questions  the  propriety  of  inferring  that  they  reigned  in 
immediate  succession,  on  the  ground  that  Tartan,  like  Rabshakeh  and  Rob- 
saris  (2  Kings  xviii.  17),  was  not  a  proper  name  but  an  official  title. 
Hendewerk  himself,  however,  acquiesces  in  the  common  chronological 
hypothesis,  although  he  questions  this  mode  of  proving  it.  The  name 
Tartan  is  written  in  the  Alexandrian  text  of  the  Septuagint  Na^av,  in  the 
Vatican  Tava^av.  Here,  as  in  chap.  vi.  1,  it  is  disputed  whether  in  ihs 
year  of  Tartati's  coming  means  before  or  after  that  occurrence.  The  truth 
is,  it  means  neither,  but  leaves  that  question  undetermined,  or  at  most  to 
be  determined  by  the  context.  Those  who  refer  the  last  two  verses  of 
the  chapter  to  the  Philistines,  and  suppose  the  prophecy  to  have  been  in- 
tended to  forewarn  them  of  liie  issue  of  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  and  of  the 
folly  of  relying  on  Egyptian  or  Ethiopian  aid  against  Assyria,  must  of 
course  assume  that  this  symbolical  transaction  took  place  before  the  arrival 
of  Tartan,  or  at  least  before  the  end  of  the  siege.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  suppose  it  to  refer  to  the  Jews  themselves,  find  it  more  natural 
to  assume  that  the  prophecy  was  uttered  after  the  fall  of  Ashdod.  In  this 
case,  the  recording  of  the  prophecy  may  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
its  publication.  In  the  other  case,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  writing  after  the  event.  Here,  as  in  chap.  vii.  1-16,  Gesenius 
infers  from  the  use  of  the  third  person,  that  the  chapter  was  not  written 
by  Isaiah  himself,  but  by  a  scribe  or  amanuensis.  Here  too,  as  in  chap, 
vii.  1,  Ewald  regards  the  last  clause  as  a  parenthetical  anticipation,  and 
the  next  verse  as  continuing  the  narrative  directly.  As  if  he  had  said, 
*<  In  the  year  that  Tartan  came  to  Ashdod  (which  he  besieged  and  finally 
took),  at  that  time,*'  &c.  But  this  supposition  is  at  least  unnecessary. 
On  the  change  of  construction  from  the  infinitive  to  the  future,  and  the 
collocation  of  the  subject  and  the  object  in  the  first  clause,  vide  mpra, 
chap.  V.  24. 

2.  Jt  tkat  time  spake  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoz, 
saying,  Qo,  and  thou  shaU  open  (t.  e.  loose)  the  sackcloth  from  upon  thy 
loins,  and  thy  slwe  thou  shall  puU  off  from  upon  thy  foot.  And  he  did  so, 
going  naked  and  barefoot.  Maimonides,  Kimchi,  Staudlin,  and  Hende- 
werk, suppose  this  to  have  been  done  merely  in  vision.    This  supposition 
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is  not  altogether  arbitrary,  t.  e.  without  any  intimation  in  the  text,  bat  is 
rendered  more  improbable  by  the  expression  tkat  he  did  so,  as  well  as  by 
the  statement  in  the  next  Terse,  that  the  act  reqnired  was  to  be  a  sign  or 
symbol  to  the  spectators,  which  certainly  implies  that  it  was  really  exhi- 
bited.   This  supposition  of  an  ideal  exposure  seems  to  have  been  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Prophet  really  appeared  before 
the  people  in  a  state  of  nudity.     It  is  commonly  agreed,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  case.     The  word  naketl  is  used  to  express  partial  denuda- 
tion in  all  languages.    The  examples  quoted  by  Vitringa  from  Seneca, 
Suetonius,  and  Aurelius  Victor,  have  been  copied  or  referred  to  by  most 
later  writers.    As  biblical  examples,  may  be  cited  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  2  Sam. 
vi.  20,  Amos  ii.  16,  John  xxi.  7.     In  the  case  before  us  we  may  either 
suppose  that  the  PP^  was  an  upper  garment  which  he  threw  entirely  off,  or 
an  inner  garment  which  opened  by  ungirding  it,  or  a  girdle  itself  which  he 
loosened  and  perhaps  removed.    Sackcloth  was  a  common  mourning  dress, 
and  some  suppose  Uiat  Isaiah  was  now  wearing  it  in  token  of  his  grief  for 
the  exile  of  liie  ten  tribes  (Eimchi,  Lightfoot).     Others  understand  it  as 
an  official  or  ascetic  dress  worn  by  the  prophets  (Zech.  xiii.  4),  as  for  in- 
stance by  Elijah  (2  Kings  i.  8),  and  by  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iii.  4). 
Others  again  suppose  that  it  is  mentioned  as  a  cheap  coarse  dress  worn  by 
the  Prophet  in  common  with  the  humbler  dass  of  Uie  people.     The  name 
P^  appears  to  have  reference  merely  to  the  coarseness  of  the  texture ;  but 
the  cloth  would  seem  to  have  been  usually  made  of  hair,  and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  of  a  black  colour  (Bev.  vi.  12).     The  expression  by  tJie  hand 
denotes  ministerial  agency  or  intervention,  and  is  often  used  in  reference  to 
communications  made  to  the  people  through  the  prophets.     (Exod.  iv.  18; 
1  Sam.  xvi.  20 ;  Jer.  xxxvii.  2.)     So  in  this  case  the  divine  communica- 
tion was  really  addressed  to  the  people,  though  the  words  immediately 
ensuing  are  addressed  to  the  Prophet  himself.     There  is  no  ground,  there- 
fore, for  suspecting,  with  Hendewerk,  that  the  words  "1!^,  &c.,  were  inter- 
polated afterwards  as  an  explanatory  gloss,  or  for  assuming,  with  Gesenius, 
that  T^  is  here  used  like  a  corresponding  phrase  in  Arabic  to  mean  before 
or  in  the  presence  of,  as  some  suppose  it  does  in  1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  and  Job 
XV.  27.    It  is  not  even  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  phrase  has  exclusive 
reference  to  the  symbolical  action.    Gill :  "  He  spoke  by  him  by  the  sign 
he  used  according  to  his  order,  and  he  spoke  to  him  to  use  the  sign."    I^e 
simplest  and  most  natural  solution  is,  Uiat  what  was  said  to  the  Prophet 
was  obviously  said  through  him  to  the  people.     Above  thirty  manuscripts 
and  several  editions  read  1  v^")  in  the  plural,  but  of  course  witiiout  a  change 
of  meaning. 

8.  And  Jehovah  stsidf  As  my  servant  Isaiah  has  gone  naked  and  barefoot 
three  years  a  sign  and  symbol  concerning  Egypt  and  concerning  Ethiopia. 
Here  begins  the  divine  explanation  of  the  symbolical  act  before  conmianded. 
Although  the  design  of  this  transaction  was  to  draw  attention  by  exciting 
surprise,  HDID  does  not  merely  mean  a  wonder ^  but  a  portent  or  extraordi- 
nary premonition.  /?  might  here  be  taken  in  the  more  specific  sense  of 
against,  but  the  more  general'meaning  is  sofficient,  and  agrees  well  with  the 
context.  Cush  has  been  variously  explained  to  mean  a  part  of  Arabia  on 
the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Bochart),  or  this  part  of  Arabia  with  the  oppo- 
site part  of  Africa  (Vitringa) ;  but  the  latest  authorities  confirm  the  ancient 
explanation  of  the  word  as  meaning  Ethiopia.  In  the  prophecies  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  frequently  combined, 
either  because  they  were  in  close  alliance,  or  because  an  Ethiopian  dynasty 
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then  leigned  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  has  been  a  qnestion  with  interpreters 
whether  the  wordis  three  yean  are  to.  be  connected  with  what  follows  or 
what  goes  before.  The  Septnagint  giyes  both  solutions  by  repeating  r^/a 
ttfi.  The  Masoretic  interpnnction  throws  the  words  into  the  second  clanset 
three  yean  a  eigtif  &c.  This  construction  is  adopted  by  some  modem  writers 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  Isaiah  walked  naked  and  bare- 
foot for  the  space  of  three  years,  which  is  certainly  the  obyious  and  prima 
facie  meaning  of  the  words.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  Masoretic  accents, 
understand  the  second  clause  to  mean  a  three  yean*  sign  and  wonder^  t.  e, 
either  a  sign  of  something  to  occur  in  three  years,  or  to  continue  three  years, 
or  a  sign  for  three  years  of  a  subsequent  event.  Those  who  connect  three 
yean  with  what  precedes,  either  understand  the  language  strictly  as  denoting 
that  the  Prophet  continued  to  go  naked  and  barefoot  for  that  space  of  time, 
or  palliate  the  harshness  of  this  supposition  by  assuming  Uiat  he  only 
appeared  thus  when  he  went  abroad,  or  at  certain  set  times,  or  occasionally. 
The  most  improbable  hypothesis  of  all  is  that  of  a  transposition  in  the  text, 

niK  D^KS^  e9(r  for  D^^fi^  ^^  niK  (Gesenius),  unless  the  preference  be  due  to 
that  of  Lowth,  that  the  original  reading  was  three  days^  or  to  that  of  Yitringa, 
that  three  days  was  meant  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  On  the  whole,  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  solution  is  that  proposed  by  Hitzig,  who  sup- 
poses the  Prophet  to  have  exposed  himself  but  once  in  the  way  described, 
after  which  he  continued  to  be  a  sign  and  wonder  for  three  years,  t.  e,  till 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  This  explanation  avoids  the  difficulty  as  to 
the  three  years*  exposure,  and  at  the  same  time  adheres  to  the  Masoretic 
interpnnction.  The  three  years  have  been  Tariously  understood, — ^as  the 
duration  of  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  as  the  duration  of  the  exile  threatened  in 
the  next  verse,  and  as  the  interval  which  should  elapse  between  the  pro- 
phecy and  its  fulfilment.  Of  these  three  hypotheses  the  second  is  the  least 
probable,  while  the  first  and  third  may  be  combined. 

4.  So  shall  the  king  of  Assyria  lead  the  captivity  (i.  e.  the  captives)  of 
Egypt  and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia^  young  and  old,  naked  and  barefoot,  with 
their  buttocks  uncovered,  the  nakedness  (or  disgrace)  of  Egypt,  This 
▼erse  completes  the  comparison  begun  in  that  before  it.  ^Dj  is  commonly 
applied  to  flocks  and  herds,  and,  like  the  Latin  ago,  corresponds  both  to  lead 
and  drive  in.English.  Our  language  does  not  furnish  two  equivalents  to 
^3^  and  T)pf  as  abstract  nouns,  exile  being  never  used  as  a  collective  for 
exiles.  The  sense  of  the  original  is  expressed,  with  a  change  of  form,  in 
the  English  Version  (the  Egyptians  prisonen,  and  the  Ethiopians  captives), 
and  by  Luther  (das  gefangene  Egypten  tmd  vertrUibene  Mohrenland),  The 
phrase  C3^){|^4  D^^  is  not  meant  to  exclude  men  in  the  prime  of  life  because 
already  slain  in  battle  (Musculus),  but  comprehends  all  ages.  It  is  clear 
from  l^is  verse  that  Isaiah's  exposure  did  not  prefigure  the  spoliation  of  the 
Egyptians  (Barnes),  but  their  personal  captivity.  It  is  also  clear,  firom  a 
comparison  of  the  ^rpe  and  antitype,  that  the  nakedness  of  ver.  2  was  a  par-  . 
tial  one,  since  captives  were  not  commonly  reduced  to  a  stato  of  absolute 
nudity.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  barefoot  in  both 
cases,  which  would  be  superfluous  if  naked  had  its  strictest  sense.  The 
last  clause  is  separately  construed  by  Ewald:  they  who  axe  thus  uncovered 
are  the  shame  of  Egypt.  Other  int^reters  continue  the  construction  firom 
the  previous  clause.  ^yVl  is  not  to  be  taken  in  ite  strict  sense,  as  in  appo- 
ntion  with  the  phrase  before  it,  but  in  ite  secondary  sense  of  shame  or  igno- 
niny,  with  or  without  a  preposition  understood.  The  omission  of  Ethiopia 
n  this  last  clause  is  no  ground  for  supposing  it  to  be  interpolated  in  the  other 
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(Hitzig),  nor  is  there  an  allosion  to  the  greater  sensitiTeness  of  the  Egyp- 
tians (Yitringa).  The  omission  is,  so  to  speak,  an  accidental  one,  i.  «• 
without  design  or  meaning.  Even  Hendewerk  exclaims  against  the  tasteless 
and  unmeaning  maxim,  that  a  writer  who  repeats  his  own  expressions  mast 
do  it  with  ser^e  exactness,  or  he  sospected  of  some  deep  design  in  the 
omission.  Connected  as  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  in  fact  and  in  the  fore- 
going context,  either  name  includes  the  other.  The  k'uifi  of  Assyria  here 
meant  is  neither  Nebuchadnezzar  (Cocceius),  nor  Esarhaddon,  nor  Shalma- 
neser,  but  either  Sennacherib  or  Sargon  himself.  The  modem  German 
writers  suppose  this  prediction  to  have  been  fuliilled  in  tbe  conquest  of  Xo- 
Ammon  (t.  e.  DiospoUs  or  Thebes),  mentioned  in  Nahum  iii.  8  as  a  recent 
event.  How  long  beforehand  the  prediction  was  uttered  is  a  question  of 
small  moment,  and  one  which  cannot  be  decided.  There  is  no  ground^ 
however,  for  the  supposition  that  the  interval  was  so  short  as  to  convert  the 
prophecy  into  a  mere  conjecture  or  an  act  of  sagacious  forecast.  Equally 
vain  are  the  attempts  to  determine  whether  the  king  of  Assyria  remained  at 
home  during  the  siege  of  Ashdod,  or  was  then  engaged  in  his  attack  upon 
Egypt.  The  chronological  hypotheses  of  Usher,  Marsham,  and  Yitringa, 
all  assume  that  Sargon  was  identical  either  with  Shalmaneser,  Esarhaddon, 
or  Sennacherib.  ^pVcrq  is  explained  by  Jorchi  as  a  singular  with  a  super- 
numeraiy  syllable,  by  Eimchi  and  Gesenius  as  an  old  form  of  the  plural 
absolute,  by  Ewald  as  an  old  form  of  the  plural  construct.  On  the  con- 
struction with  the  following  noun,  vidt  ntpm^  chap.  L  4,  iii.  16. 

5.  And  they  shall  he  afraid  and  ashamed  of  Ethiopia  their  expectation^ 
and  of  Efjypt  their  boast.  This  is  the  e£fect  to  be  produced  by  the  catas- 
trophe just  threatened.  Both  the  Hebrew  verbs  take  IP  after  them,  as 
afraid  and  ashamed  take  of  in  English ;  but  the  full  sense  of  ^^n  ig,  that 
they  shall  be  confounded,  filled  with  consternation,  at  the  fate  of  those  in 
whom  they  trusted  for  deliverance.  ^99  is  that  to  which  they  look  for  help. 
It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  Zech.  ix.  5.  According  to  Hitzig,  ^99  properly 
belongs  to  0^?VP,  but  was  taken  from  it  to  be  joined  with  the  interpolated 
t^3,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the  inappropriate  word  '^^^^l.  Enobel, 
on  the  contrary,  sees  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  distinction  between  Ethiopia, 
to.  which  they  merely  looked  for  help,  and  Egypt,  from  which  they  had 
formerly  received  it,  and  in  which  they  therefore  gloried.  The  verbs  in  this 
verse  are  indefinite.  Some  refer  them  to  the  Philistines,  others  to  the  Jews, 
and  a  third  class  to  an  Egyptian  faction  in  Jerusalem.  These  are  mere 
conjectures,  nor  can  anything  more  be  ascertained  from  the  intentionally 
vague  terms  of  the  text.  That  the  words  refer  to  the  Philistines,  is  inferred 
from  the  mention  of  the  siege  of  Ashdod  in  the  first  verse.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  inference,  since  Ashdod  was  attacked  and  taken,  not 
as  a  town  of  the  Philistines,  but  as  a  frontier  post  of  great  importance  to 
both  parties  in  the  war.  So  far,  then,  as  the  Jews  were  interested  in  the  war 
at  all,  they  were  interested  in  the  fieite  of  Ashdod,  and  the  mention  of  this 
siege  as  one  of  the  principal  events  of  the  campaign  is  altogether  natural. 
In  favour  of  the  reference  to  Judah  may  be  also  urged  the  want  of  any  clear 
example  in  Isaiah  of  a  prophecy  exclusively  intended  for  the  warning  or 
instruction  of  a  foreign  power.  In  either  case,  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is, 
that  they  who  had  relied  on  Egypt  and  its  ally  Ethiopia  for  aid  against 
Assyria,  whether  Jews  or  Philistines,  or  both,  should  be  confounded  at 
beholding  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  themselves  subdued. 

6.  And  tlie  inhabitant  of  this  isle  (or  coast)  shall  say  in  that  day.  Be* 
VOL.  I.         •  A  a 
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hold^  thus  (or  such)  u  our  expectation^  tchither  we  fled  for  helpf  to  be 
delivered  frotn  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  And  how  shall  we 
{ourselves)  escape  f  The  disappointment  described  in  the  foregoing  Terse 
is  now  expressed  by  those  who  felt  it.  The  argoment  is  one  a  fortiori.  If 
the  protectors  were  subdued,  what  must  become  of  the  protected  ?  The 
pronoun  in  the  last  clause  is  emphatic,  as  it  usually  is  when  not  essential  to 
&e  sense.  The  Hebrew  ^K  has  no  exact  equivalent  in  English.  Three  dis- 
tinct shades  or  gradations  of  meaning  seem  to  be  clearly  marked  in  usage. 
The  first  is  that  of  land^  as  opposed  to  water ;  the  second  that  of  co(m/,  as 
opposed  to  inland ;  the  third  that  of  island^  as  opposed  to  mainland. 
The  histy  although  commonly  expressed  in  most  t^mslatioLS,  is  perhaps 
the  least  frequent  of  the  three.  The  word  here  denotes,  not  Lower 
Egypt,  or  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  (Clericus),  but  the  south-eastern  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean,  here  called  this  coasts  as  Hendewerk  obserres,  in  order 
to  distin^sh  it  from  that  coast,  viz.  Ethiopia  and  Egypt,  which  had  just 
before  been  mentioned.  As  to  the  extent  of  countrv  meant  to  be  included, 
nothing  of  course  can  be  determined  from  the  word  itself,  which  is  de- 
signedly indefinite.  Hitzig,  in  accordance  with  his  view  of  the  whole  pro- 
phecy, restricts  the  application  to  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  as  the 
maritime  tract  in  the  south-west  of  Palestine,  adjacent  to  Egypt.  Others 
with  more  probability  regard  it  as  denoting  Palestine  itself,  in  the  large 
modem  sense,  but  with  particular  reference  to  Judah. — Thus  or  such  is 
our  expectatioTiy  i.  e.  this  is  the  end  of  it,  you  see  what  has  become  of  it, 
you  see  the  fate  of  that  to  which  we  looked  for  help  (^3P^P) ;  how  then 
can  we  ourselves  O^H.t^.)  be  delivered  or  escape  ?  See  a  similar  expression, 
2  Kings  X.  4. 
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As  three  of  the  verses  of  this  chapter  begin  with  the  word  K*^]?  (vers. 
1,  11,  18),  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  consist  of  three  distinct  pro- 
phecies. It  is  also  agreed  that  the  ^t  of  these  (vers.  1-10)  relates  to  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  the  second  (vers.  11, 12) 
either  to  Edom,  or  the  Arabian  tribe  DumaJi ;  and  the  third  (vers. 
1&-17)  to  another  Arabian  tribe,  or  to  Arabia  in  general.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  divisions  are  admitted  by  the  recent  German  writers 
to  be  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  composed  by  Isaiah  himself,  while  the  first 
is  with  almost  equal  unanimity  declared  to  the  product  of  a  later  age. 
This  critical  judgment  as  in  other  cases,  is  founded  partly  on  alleged  diver- 
sities of  phraseology,  but  chiefly  on  the  wonderful  coincidences  with  his- 
tory, both  sacred  and  profane,  which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  Isaiah  or  to 
any  contemporary  writer,  without  conceding  the  reality  of  prophetic  inspira- 
tion. The  principle  involved  in  this  decision  is  consistently  carried 
out  by  Paulus,  Eichhom,  and  Bosenmiiller,  who  regard  the  passage  as  an 
ex  post  facto  prophecy,  while  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Hitzig,  Ew^d,  Umbreit, 
and  Enobel,  arbitranly  reject  this  supposition,  and  maintain  that  it  was- 
written  just  before  the  event,  when  Isaiah,  as  a  poUtician  or  a  poet,  could 
foresee  what  was  to  happen.  Upon  this  we  may  observe,  first,  that  all  such 
reasoning  proceeds,  not  upon  tiio  want  of  satisfactoiy  evidence,  but  upon 
the  impossibility  of  inspiration  or  prophetic  foresight,  so  that  even  suppos- 
ing it  to  have  existed,  no  proof  could  establish  it.  There  is  nothing, 
therefore,  in  the  reasoning  of  such  writers  to  Ehake  the  faith  of  any  who 
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do  not  hold  their  fundamental  principle  of  unbelief.  In  the  next  place, 
this  hypothesis  entirely  fails  to  account  for  the  minute  agreement  of  the 
prophecy  with  history  in  circumstantials,  \chich  must  therefore  be  ex- 
plained away  by  forced  constructions  and  interpretations.  Taking  the 
language  in  its  obvious  meaning,  and  excluding  all  gratuitous  assumptions, 
we  shall  be  constrained  to  look  upon  this  passage  as  one  of  the  mos^ 
striking  instances  of  strict  agreement  between  prophecy  and  history.  As 
to  the  remainder  of  the  chapter,  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
connection  of  the  parts,  and  the  meaning  of  each  in  itself,  are  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  sufficient  ground  for 
their  entire  separation  as  distinct  and  independent  prophecies.  The  ex- 
treme brevity,  especially  of  the  second  part  (vers.  11,  12),  makes  this  very 
dubious,  and  the  doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  recurrence  of  the  figure  of 
a  watchman  in  ver.  11.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word 
^^^  rests  upon  the  dubious  assumption  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  for- 
mal title  or  inscription.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  some  of  the  same 
writers  who  reject  these  titles  as  no  part  of  the  text,  appeal  to  their 
authority  in  settling  the  division  and  arrangement  of  the  chapter.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  formula,  in  many  cases,  seems  to  indicate  at  most 
the  subdivisions  of  an  unbroken  context.  In  the  case  before  us,  as  in 
chap.  xiv.  20,  it  is  safer  to  assume  the  unity  of  the  composition  than 
rashly  to  dismember  it.  However  difficult  it  may  be,  therefore,  to  deter- 
mine the  connection  of  these  parts,  they  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
composing  one  obscure  but  continuous  prediction.  This  is  the  less  im- 
probable, because  they  can  all  be  brought  into  connection,  if  not  unity, 
by  simply  supposing  that  the  tribes  or  races,  to  which  vers.  11-17  relate, 
were  sharers  with  the  Jews  in  the  Babylonian  tyranny,  and  therefore  in- 
terested in  its  ^downfall.  This  hypothesis,  it  is  true,  is  not  susceptible  of 
demonstration ;  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
explains  the  juxtaposition  of  these  prophecies,  or  rather  entitles  them  to 
be  considered  one. 

The  first  part  of  the  prophecy  opens  with  an  emphatic  intimation  of  its 
alarming  character,  vers.  1--4.  We  have  then  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  march  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  upon  Babylon,  vers.  5-9.  This  is 
followed  by  a  hint  of  the  e£fect  which  this  event  would  have  upon  the  people 
of  Jehovah,  ver.  10. 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  represents  the  neighbouring  nations  as  in- 
volved in  the  same  sufferings  with  the  Jews,  but  without  any  consolatory 
promise  of  deliverance,  vers.  11-17. 

1  •  Tlie  burden  of  the  desert  of  the  sea.  Like  whirlwinds  in  tJie  souths  as  to 
rushing  (or  driving)  from  the  wilderness  it  comes,  from  a  terrible  land.  By 
the  desert  of  the  sea,  Grotius  understands  the  country  of  the  Edomites, 
extending  to  the  Bed  Sea,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix. 
26).  OUier  interpreters  are  agreed  that  the  phrase  is  an  enigmatical  de- 
scription of  Babylonia  as  a  great  plain  (Gen.  xi.  1 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  18),  watered 
by  a  great  river,  which,  like  the  Nile  (chap.  xix.  5),  is  sometimes  called  a 
sea  (chap,  xxvii.  1).  This  designation  was  the  more  appropriate  because 
the  plain  of  Babylon,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  often  overflowed  before 
Semiramis  took  measures  to  prevent  it,  and  Abydenus  says  expressly  that 
it  then  had  the  appearance  of  a  sea.  The  threatened  danger  is  compared 
to  the  approach  of  a  tempest  from  the  south,  i.e.  from  the  great  Arabian 
desert,  in  which  quarter  the  most  violent  winds  are  elsewhere  represented 

as  prevailing.    7  before  ^^^n  denotes  relation  in  general,  and  indicates  the 
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point  of  the  eomparison.  K^  is  indefinite,  and  may  either  be  referred  to  the 
enemy  or  made  to  agree  with  9omething,  or  the  like  understood.  As  "^7?P 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  countries  tfarongh  which  Cyms  passed,  Knobel 
disregards  the  accents  and  connects  it  with  what  goes  before.  **  Like 
south- winds  sweeping  firom  the  wilderness,  one  comes  (or  they  come)  from 
.  a  terrible  land.*'  This,  however,  is  unnecessary,  as  the  phrase  "^7^^  °^7 
be  figurative,  and  refer  to  the  foregoing  comparison,  as  if  he  had  said, 
they  come  as  storms  come  from  the  desert. 

2.  A  hard  vinon,  it  if  revealed  to  me;  (he  deceiver  deceiving  and  the 
epoUer  epoiling.  Go  up,  0  Elam  ;  heeiege^  0  Media  :  all  sighing  (or  all 
tts  sighing)  have  I  made  to  ceaee.  The  first  phrase  of  course  means  a 
vision  of  severe  and  awfrd  judgments.  The  feminine  form  of  the  noun  is 
connected  with  a  masculine  verb,  as  Henderson  imagines,  to  intimate  the 
dreadfrd  nature  of  the  judgment  threatened.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  end 
is  attained  by  an  irregularity  of  syntax.  Others  regard  it  as  a  mere  enallage, 
which  is  the  less  probable,  however,  as  the  noun  precedes  the  verb.  Per- 
haps the  simplest  explanation  is  that  *Y|n  is  indefinite,  and  governs  the 
preceding  words ;  as  if  he  had  said,  A  revelation  has  been  made  to  me  (con- 
sisting o^  a  grievous  vision.  The  older  writers  understand  the  next  clause 
as  a  description  of  the  Babylonian  tyranny,  and  give  *Yj^3  its  usual  meaning 
of  a  treacherous  dealer.  The  late  writers  apply  the  clause  to  the  conquerors 
of  Babylon,  and  make  *YA^3  nearly  synonymous  with  TPC^.  But  this  sense 
of  the  word  cannot  be  justified  by  usage.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  even  if  the 
clause  be  applied  to  Cyrus,  since  one  of  the  terms  may  describe  the  strata- 
gems of  war,  as  the  other  does  its  violence.  This  is  the  more  natural,  as 
Babylon  was  actually  taken  by  stratagem.  Go  vp,  i.  e,  against  Babylon, 
either  in  reference  to  its  lofty  defences  (chap.  xxvi.  5),  or  according  to  a 
more  general  military  usage  of  the  phrase.  {Vide  supra,  chap.  vii.  1.)  The 
Medes  and  Persian  were  united  under  Cyrus,  but  the  latter  are  here  named 
first,  as  Knobel  thinks,  because  they  were  now  in  the  ascendant.  The  final 
letter  of  <^^^)^  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  snfEa,  though  without  mappik, 
all  its  sighing,  so.  Babylon's,  i.  e.  all  the^hing  it  has  caused  by  its  oppres- 
sion, or  all  the  sighing  of  it,  sc.  the  n)7|,  or  captivity.  Some,  however, 
make  the  letter  paragogic,  and  read  all  sighing,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  the  limitation  which  is  expressed  in  one  case  being  understood  in  the 
other.  Elam,  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  is  here  put  for  the  whole. 
Knobel  sees  a  designed  paronomasia  in  the  similar  forms  o?^  "hv, 

8.  Hierefore  my  loins  are  filled  with  pain  ;  pangs  have  seized  me  like  the 
pangs  of  a  travailing  {woman)  ;  I  writhe  (or  am  convulsed)  from  hearing  ;  1 
am  shocked  (or  agitated)  from  seeing.  Some  regard  these  as  the  words  of  a 
captive  Jew,  or  of  a  Babylonian ;  but  there  is  no  objection  to  explaining 
them  as  expressiye  of  the  Prophet's  own  emotions,  a  veiy  common  method 
of  enhancing  the  description  even  of  described  and  righteous  judgments. 
The  reduplicated  form  n^Cpn  is  intensive.  Lowth's  tnmslatxon,  convulsed^ 
is  perhaps  too  strong,  as  the  common  version,  bowed  dawn,  is  too  weak. 
The  oldor  writers  give  the  |Q  a  causal  meaning,  ,/9t}fn, «.  e.  by,  or  on  account 
of.  The  later  writers  make  it  privative,  away  from  hearing,  i.  e.  so  as  not  to 
hear.  Ewald  obtains  the  same  sense  by  making  it  comparative,  too  much 
confounded  to  hsair,  too  much  frightened  to  see. 

4.  My  heart  wanders  (reeb,  or  is  bewildered) ;  horror  appals  me  ;  the 
twilight  (night  or  evening)  of  my  pleasure  (or  desire)  he  has  put  for  (or  con- 
verted into) /far  (or  trembling) /or  me.  Compare  the  combination  l^?.  ^X^ 
Ps.  xcv  10.    There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  last  clause.    One  sup- 
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poses  it  to  mean  that  the  night  desired  as  a  time  of  rest  is  changed  into  a 
time  of  terror ;  the  other,  that  a  night  of  festivity  is  changed  into  a  night 
of  terror.  As  this  last  brings  the  prophecy  into  remarkable  coincidence  with 
history,  the  modem  Germans  commonly  prefer  the  former.  That  the  court 
was  reTelling  when  Cyrus  took  the  city,  is  stated  in  general  by  Hero- 
dotus and  Zenophon,  and  in  full  detail  by  Dam'el.  That  the  two  first,  how- 
ever, did  not  derive  their  information  from  the  prophet,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  not  mentioning  the  writing  on  the  wall, — a  prodigy  which  would 
have  seemed  incredible  to  neither  of  them. 

6.  Set  the  tables  spread  tlic  cloth,  eat,  drink :  arise,  ye  chiefs,  anoint  the 
Meld!    The  Hebrew  verbs  are  not  imperatives  but  infinitives,  here  used 
in  the  first  clause  for  the  historical  tense  in  order  to  give  brevity,  rapidity, 
and  life  to  the  description.     For  the  same  purpose  the  English  imperative 
may  be  employed,  as  the  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  unencumbered  with 
the  personal  pronouns.     The  sense,  however,  is,  that  while  the  table  is  set, 
&c.,  the  alarm  is  given.    Luzzatto  makes  the  whole  verse  antithetical :  they 
set  the  table,  they  had  better  set  a  watch  ;  they  eat  and  drink,  they  had 
better  arise  and  anoint  the  shield.     n^&>*n  nsv  is  commonly  explained  to 
mean  watching  tiie  icatch,  i.e.  settmg  a  guard  to  prevent  surprise.     But  the 
context  implies  that  they  were  surprised.     Ewald  refers  it  to  the  watching 
of  the  stars,  which  agrees  well  with  the  Babylonian  usages,  but,  like  the  first 
explanation,  seems  misplaced  between  the  setting  of  the  table  and  the  sitting 
at  it.     Hitzig  and  Knobel  give  npy  the  usual  sense  of  n^V,  to  overspread 
or  cover,  and  n^SV  (which  occurs  only  here)  that  of  the  thing  spread,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  cloth  or  skin  which  serves  the  orientals  for  a  table,  or  the 
carpet  upon  which  they  sit  at  meals.     The  anointing  of  the  shield  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  a  means  of  preserving  it  or  of  repelling  missiles  from 
its  surface,  by  others  simply  a  means  of  cleansing  and  perhaps  adorning 
it.     Both  agree  that  it  is  here  poetically  used  to  express  the  idea  of  arming 
or  preparing  for  battle.     There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  last  clause. 
One  makes  it  an  address  by  Jehovah  or  the  Prophet  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  as  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  2 ;  the  other  a  sudden  alarm  to  the 
Babylonians  at  their  feast.     Both  explanations,  but  especially  the  last,  seem 
to  present  a  further  allusion  to  the  surprise  of  the  king  and  court  by  Cyrus. 
This  coincidence  with  history  can  be  explained  away  only  by  giving  to  the 
verse  a  vague  and  general  meaning,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
graphic  vividness  of  its  expressions. 

6.  For  thus  saiih  the  Lord  to  me :  Go  set  (or  cause  to  stand)  the  watch- 
man (or  sentinel) ;  that  which  he  sees  let  him  tell.  Instead  of  simply  predict- 
ing or  describing  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  Prophet  introduces  an  ideal 
watchman,  as  announcing  what  he  actually  sees.  According  to  Knobel,  he 
is  himself  the  watchman  (Hab.  L  8),  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
language  of  this  verse.  The  last  clause  may  be  also  construed  thus — who 
may  see  {and)  tell ;  but  the  first  construction  seems  more  natural. 

7.  And  should  lie  see  cavalry — a  pair  (or  pairs  of  horsemen) — ass-riders — 
camel-riders — then  shall  he  hearken  with  hearkening  a  great  hearkening  (i.^  e. 
listen  attentively).  This  is  Ewald's  cpnstruction  of  the  sentence,  which 
supposes  the  divine  instructions  to  be  still  continued.  All  other  writers 
understand  the  Prophet  as  resuming  his  own  narrative  ;  and  he  saw  (or  he 
sees),  &c.  Against  this  construction,  and  in  favour  of  the  first,  is  the  form 
of  the  verbs,  which  are  all  in  the  preterite  with  vav  conversive,  because  fol- 
io wmg  the  futures  of  the  foregomg  verse  (Nordheimer,  §  219).  Besides,  if 
the  usual  construction  be  adopted,  ver.  9  is  a  mere  repetition  of  ver.  7,  and 
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ver.  8  is  obviously  misplaced  between  them.  Bat  on  tbe  other  supposition, 
this  verse  contains  the  order,  and  the  ninth  its  execution,  while  the  eighth, 
as  a  preface  to  the  latter,  is  exactly  in  its  proper  place,  ^^"f  is  properly  a 
y<^  of  oxen,  then  a  pair  in  general.  It  is  here  collective,  and  means  pairs 
of  horsemen,  i.  e.  horsemen  in  pairs,  or  marching  two  and  two.  The  sense 
of  steeds  or  riding-horses  (as  opposed  to  O^P^D,  chariot-horses),  given  to 
D^^9  by  Gesenius,  is  extremely  rare  and  doubtful,  and  ought  not  to  be 
assumed  without  necessity.  3??  in  a  very  great  majority  of  cases  means  a 
chariot.  But  as  this  would  seem  to  make  the  Prophet  speak  of  chariots 
drawn  bv  asses  and  camels,  most  of  the  late  writers  either  take  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  rows  or  troops,  which  seems  entirely  arbitrary,  or  in  that  of 
mounted  troops  or  cavalry,  which  seems  to  be  easily  deducible  from  ^Ti,  to 
ride,  and  may  be  justified  by  the  analogy  of  1  Sam.  viii.  4,  z.  18,  where  the 
word  must  mean  either  riders,  or  the  beasts  on  which  they  rode,  although 
the  English  translators,  in  order  to  retain  the  usual  sense  of  chariot^  supply 
horses  in  one  place  and  men  in  the  other.  On  the  first  of  these  hypotheses, 
the  camels  and  asses  would  be  mentioned  only  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  but 
we  know  from  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  that  the  Persians  also  used  them 
in  their  armies  for  riding,  partly  or  wholly  for  the  purpose' of  frightening 
the  horses  of  the  enemy.  It  is  a  slight  but  obvious  coincidence  of  prophecy 
and  history,  that  Xenophon  represents  the  Persians  advancing  two  by  two 
(i7;  duo). 

8.  And  he  cries — a  lion — on  the  watch-tower.  Lord,  I  am  standing 
always  by  day^  and  on  my  ward  {or  jplace  of  observation)  I  am  stationed  all 
the  night  {i.  e.  all  night,  or  every  night,  or  both).  That  the  setting  of  this 
watch  is  an  ideal  process,  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  word  ^p^  one  of 
the  divine  names  (not  ^y^^,  my  lord^or  sir),  and  also  by  the  unremitted 
vigilance  to  which  he  here  lays  claim.  From  the  first  of  these  particulars, 
Enobel  infers  that  the  Prophet  is  himself  the  watchman  stationed  by  Jeho- 
vah. But  see  ver.  7,  and  the  comment  on  it.  Another  view  of  the  passage 
may  be  suggested  as  possibly  the  true  one,  viz.,  that  the  Prophet,  on  receiv- 
ing the  order  to  set  a  watch,  replies  that  he  is  himself  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty.  According  to  the  usual  interpretation,  these  are  the 
words  of  the  delegated  watchman,  announcing  that  he  is  at  his  post,  and  will 
remain  there,  and  announce  whatever  he  may  see.  There  are  two  explana- 
tions of  n.T!i^  ^?i?fl-  The  first  makes  »Vy$  the  beginning  of  the  watchman's 
speech — he  cries,  a  lion  I  i.  e.  1  see  a  lion  coming,  meaning  the  invader.  The 
objection  to  this  is  not,  as  Henderson  alleges,  that  the  usage  of  the  language 
does  not  authorize  such  an  application  of  Uie  figure  of  a  Hon ;  but  rather  that 
this  abrupt  and  general  announcement  of  the  enemy  would  hardly  have  been 
followed  by  a  prefatory  declaration  of  the  watclunan*s  diligence.  This,  it 
is  clear,  must  come  before,  not  after,  the  announcement  of  the  enemy,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  announcement  in  the  next  verse,  corresponding  ex- 
actly to  ike  terms  of  the  instructions  in  the  seventh.  These  considerations 
seem  decisive  in  favour  of  the  other  hypothesis,  now  commonly  adopted,  viz. 
that  *^^  forms  no  part  of  the  sentinel's  report,  but  is  rather  a  description  of 
the  way  in  which  he  makes  it.  The  tme  sense  of  the  words  is  given  in  a 
paraphrase  in  Bev.  x.  8,  he  cried  with  a  Imid  voice  as  when  a  lion  roareth. 
As  to  the  syntax,  we  may  either  supply  ?  before  iT?9,  of  which  ellipsis  there 
are  some  examples,  or  still  more  simply  read  the  lion  cries,  thus  converting 
the  simile  into  a  metaphor.  The  first  construction  agrees  best,  however,  with 
the  Masoretic  accents.  Luzzatto  explains  *\T^  as  the  usual  cry  of  shepherds 
when  they  saw  wild  beasts  approaching. 
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9.  And  behold,  this  come$  (or  this  is  what  is  coming),  mounted  men,  pain 
of  horsemen.  And  he  anwxrs  (i.  e.  speaks  again)  and  sayn.  Fallen,  fallen  i$ 
Babylon,  and  all  the  images  of  her  gods  he  has  broken  (or  crushed)  to  tJis 
earth.  The  last  verb  is  indefinitely  construed,  but  obvionslv  refers  to  the 
enemy  as  the  instromeot  of  Babylon's  destruction  rather  than  to  God,  as 
the  etHcieut  cause.  The  omission  of  the  asses  and  camels  in  this  verse  is 
explained  by  Ivnobel  on  the  ground  that  the  enemy  is  now  to  be  conceived 
as  having  reached  the  city,  his  beasts  of  burden  being  left  behind  him. 
But  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  description  given  in  ver.  7 
is  abbreviated  here,  because  so  much  was  to  be  added.  Still  the  corres- 
pondence  is  sutficiently  exact.  ^^  3^1  is  supposed  by  some  to  mean 
chariots  containing  men  ;  but  according  to  the  analogy  of  ver.  7,  it  rather 
means  mounted  men.  As  the  phrases  camel-riders,  ass-riders,  there  used, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  only  mean  riders  upon  camels  and  asses,  so 
here  man-riders,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  only  mean  men  who  are 
riders  themselves.  The  structure  of  the  passage  is  highly  dramatic.  In  the 
sixth  verse,  the  Prophet  is  commanded  to  set  a  watch.  In  the  seventh,  the 
sentinel  is  ordered  to  look  out  for  an  army  of  men,  mounted  on  horses,  camels, 
and  asses.  In  the  eighth,  he  reports  himself  as  being  at  his  post.  In  the 
ninth,  he  sees  the  veiy  army  which  had  been  described  approaching.  Au' 
steer  is  used,  both  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  for  the  resumption  of  discourse  by 
the  same  speaker,  especially  after  an  interval.  It  is  here  equivalent  to  spoke 
again.  During  the  interval  implied,  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  been 
taken,  so  that  when  the  watchman  speaks  again,  it  is  to  say  that  Babylon  is 
fallen.  The  omission  of  all  the  intermediate  details,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  extremes  together,  is  a  masterly  stroke  of  poetical  description, 
which  would  never  have  occurred  to  an  inferior  writer.  The  allusion  to 
idols  in  the  last  clause  is  not  intended  merely  to  remind  us  that  the  conquest 
was  a  triumph  of  the  true  God  over  false  ones,  but  to  bring  into  view  the 
well  known  aversion  of  the  Persians  to  all  images.  Herodotus  says  they  not 
only  thought  it  unlawful  to  use  images,  but  imputed  folly  to  those  who  did 
it.  Here  is  another  incidental  but  remarkable  coincidence  of  prophecy  even 
with  profane  history. 

10.  0  my  threshing,  and  the  9on  of  my  threshing-floor  I  What  I 
have  heard  from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  I  have  told  you.  This 
part  of  the  prophecy  closes  with  an  apostrophe,  showing  at  once  by  whose 
power  and  for  whose  sake  the  downfall  of  Babylon  was  to  be  brought  about. 
Threshing  here  means  that  which  is  threshed,  and  is  synonymous  with  the 
following  phrase,  son  of  the  threshing-floor,  i.  e.  (according  to  the  oriental 
idiom  which  uses  son  to  signify  almost  any  relation)  threshed  grain.  The 
comparison  of  severe  oppression  or  affliction  to  threshing  is  a  common  one» 
and  though  the  terms  here  used  are  scarcely  intelligible  when  literally  ren- 
dered into  English,  it  is  clear  that  they  mean,  oh  my  oppressed  and  afflicted 
people,  and  must  therefore  be  addressed  not  to  the  Babylonians  but  the  Jews, 
to  whom  the  fall  of  Babylon  would  bring  deliverance,  and  for  whose  consola- 
tion this  prediction  was  originally  uttered.  The  last  clause  assures  them 
that  their  own  God  had  sent  this  message  to  them. 

11.  The  burden  ofDumah.  To  me  {one  is)  calling  from  Seir.  Waich- 
man,  what  of  the  night  f  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  f  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  most  interpreters  regard  this  and  the  next  verse  as  an 
independent  prophecy ;  but]that  the  use  of  the  word  ^7^  is  an  insufficient 
reason,  while  the  extreme  brevity  of  the  passage,  and  the  recurrence  of  the 
figure  of  a  sentinel  or  watchman,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  a  continuation  of 
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what  goes  before,  althoagh  a  new  subject  is  here  introduced.  Of  JDumaA 
there  are  two  interpretations.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Gesenios,  Manrer,  Hitzigt 
Ewald,  Umbreit,  anderstand  it  as  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe  descended 
from  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14 ;  1  Chron.  i.  80),  or  of  a  place  belonging  to  that 
tribe,  perhaps  the  same  now  called  Dumdh  Eljandil  on  the  confines  of  Arabia 
and  Syria.  In  that  case,  Seir,  which  lay  between  Judah  and  the  desert  of 
Arabia,  is  mentioned  merely  to  denote  the  quarter  whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded. But  as  Seir  was  itself  the  residence  of  the  Edomites  or  children  of 
Esau,  Yitringa,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Knobel,  follow  the  Septuagint  and  Jar- 
chi,  in  explaining  no^*^  as  a  variation  of  the  name  0^*^^i  intended  at  the  same 
time  to  suggest  ti^e  idea  of  silence^  solitude,  and  desolation.  This  enigmati- 
cal name,  as  well  as  that  in  ver.  1,  is  ascribed  by  Knobel  to  the  copyist  or 
compiler  who  added  the  inscriptions.  In  favour  of  the  first  interpretation  is 
the  mention  of  Arabia  and  of  certain  Arabian  tribes  in  the  following  verses. 
But  even  Edom  might  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  Arabia.  Jerome  also 
mentions  Dumah  as  a  district  in  the  south  of  Edom.  The  greater  import- 
ance of  Edom,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the  prophets, 
especially  as  an  object  of  divine  displeasure,  also  recommend  this  exegetieal 
hypothesis.  Enobel  adds  that  the  Edomites  were  subject  to  Judah  till  the 
year  b.c.  748,  and  would  therefore  naturally  take  part  in  its  sufferings 
from  Babylonian  tyranny.  Glericus  understands  the  question  to  be,  what 
has  happened  since  last  night  ?  The  English  Version  seems  to  mean,  what 
have  you  to  say  of  the  night  ?  Interpreters  are  commonly  agreed,  however, 
that  Uie  19  is  partitive,  and  that  the  question  is,  what  part  of  the  night  is  it, 
equivalent  to  our  question,  what  o'clock  ?  This  may  have  been  a  custom- 
aiy  method  of  interrogating  watchmen.  Knp  is  indefinite,  or  may  agree 
with  7\?  understood.  (Vide  infra^  chap.  id.  8).  Night  is  a  common  meta- 
phor to  represent  calamity,  as  daybreak  does  relief  from  it.  Some  regard 
this  as  a  taunting  inquiry  addressed  to  Judah  by  his  heathen  neighbours.  It 
is  much  more  natural,  however,  to  explain  it  as  an  expression  of  anxiety 
arising  from  a  personal  concern  in  the  result. 

12.  2^  watehmovti  says,  Morning  comes  and  dUo  night;  if  ye  will  in- 
quire, inquire  ;  return,  come,  Grotius  understands  this  to  mean  that  though 
the  natural  morning  might  return,  the  moral  or  spiritual  night  would  still 
continue.  Gesenius  explains  it  as  descriptive  of  vicbsitude:  morning 
comes,  but  night  comes  after  it.  Most  writers  understand  it  as  relating  to 
different  subjects  :  morning  comes  (to  one)  and  night  (to  another) ;  which 
would  seem  to  mean  that  while  the  Jewish  night  was  about  to  be  dispelled, 
that  of  Edom  or  Arabia  should  still  continue.  Those  who  regard  these 
verses  as  genuine,  but  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  writer,  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  referring  them  to  something  which  took  place  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah.  Knobel,  for  example,  understands  him  here  as  threatening  Edom 
with  a  visit  from  the  Assyrians  on  their  return  from  Egypt.  But  connected 
as  the  words  are  with  the  foregoing  prophecy,  it  is  fJEur  more  natural  to  under- 
stand them  as  referring  to  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  ^e  last  clause  intiniates  that  the  event  was  still  un- 
certain. Henderson  and  others  give  to  ^^^  the  spiritual  sense  of  repentance 
and  conversion ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of  departing  from  the  literal 
import  of  the  word.  The  true  sense  of  the  clause  is  that  given  by  Luther. 
If  you  wish  to  know  you  must  inquire  again ;  you  are  come  too  soon ;  the 
time  of  your  deliverance  is  not  at  hand ;  return  or  come  again.  On  any 
hypothesis,  however,  these  two  verses  still  continue  enigmatical  and  doubt- 
fhl  in  their  meaning. 
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18.  The  burden  of  Arahia.  In  the  forest  in  Arabia  shall  ye  lodge,  oh  ye 
caravans  of  Dedanim.  The  gennineness  of  this  verse  and  of  those  which 
follow  is  questioned  by  Eichhom,  Paulas,  Baur,  and  RosenmiiUer,  but  de- 
fended by  Enobel  on  the  ground  that  *T13p  n^p^,  and  ^^?7  ^W  ar&  expressions 
belonging  to  Isaiah^s  dialect.  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk,  with  the  older  writers, 
regard  these  verses,  and  vers.  11,  12,  as  forming  one  prophecy.  But 
Enobel  maintains  that  vers.  11,  12  ore  of  a  later  date,  for  the  singnlar 
reason  that  they  speak  with  uncertainty  of  that  which  is  confidently  foretold 
in  the  others.  He  also  alleges  that  the  title  or  inscription  was  taken  from 
the  word  yyS^  in  the  next  clause,  even  the  preposition  being  retained.  But 
3  is  often  interposed  between  words  most  closely  connected,  and  this  very 
combination  occurs  in  Zech.  ix.  1,  where  no  such  explanation  can  be  given. 
The  Prophet  here  passes  from  Edom  to  Arabia,  or  from  one  Arabian  tribe 
or  district  to  another.  The  answer  in  ver.  12,  that  the  dawn  was  approach- 
ing for  the  Jews  but  not  for  them,  is  here  explained.  The  country  was  to 
be  in  such  a  state  that  the  caravans  which  usually  travelled  undisturbed 
would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  public  road,  and  pass  the  night  among  the 
bushes  or  thickets,  which  seems  to  be  here  (and  perhaps  originally)  the 
meaning  of  ">]?!.  Forests  properly  so  called  do  not  exist  in  the  Axabiau 
desert.  Gesenius  explains  n^rriX  as  the  participle  of  rnx,  used  as  a  noun 
in  the  sense  of  travelling  companies  or  caravans.  The  Dedanim  are  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  connection  with  Edom  and  Teman  (Jer.  xlix.  8 ;  Ezek. 
XXV.  18),  to  whom  they  were  probably  contiguous.  Their  precise  situation 
is  the  less  important  as  they  are  not  the  subjects  of  the  prophecy,  but 
spoken  of  as  strangers  passing  through,  the  interruption  of  whose  journey 
is  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  country.  For  3!^I[3  the  an- 
cient versions  seems  to  read  ^!^^,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  Lowth, 
Hitzig,  Hendewerk,  and  Knobel,  the  last  of  whom  defends  the  emendation 
on  the  twofold  ground,  that  31B  is  a  name  found  only  in  the  later  Hebrew 
writers,  and  that  the  addition  of  this  name  would  be  superfluous,  as  the 
caravans  of  Dedanim  must  pass  of  course  through  the  desert  of  Arabia. 
The  first  of  these  arguments  admits  the  easy  answer  that  this  place  is  itself 
a  proof  of  earlier  usage.     To  the  second  it  may  be  replied,  that  Arabia  is 

not  half  so  superfluous  as  evening  in  connexion  with  ^y<^  which  strictly 
means  to  spend  the  night.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  retort  upon  such 
criticism  by  demanding  whether  they  could  pass  the  night  in  the  day-time. 

14.  To  meet  t?ie  thirsty  they  bring  water,  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Tema ;  with  his  bread  they  prevent  («.  e,  meet  or  anticipate)  the  fugitive. 
The  men  of  Tema,  another  Arabian  tribe,  also  engaged  in  trade  (Jer.  xxv. 
28 ;  Job  vi.  19),  are  described  as  bringing  food  and  drink,  not  to  the  De- 
danim mentioned  in  ver.  18,  but  to  the  people  of  the  wasted  country.  His 
bread  is  rendered  in  the  English  Version  as  a  collective  (their  bread)  refer- 
ing  to  the  men  of  Tema ;  but  the  suffix  relates  rather  to  the  fugitive  him- 
self, and  the  whole  phrase  means  his  portion  of  food,  the  food  necessary  for 
him,  his  daily  bread.  The  ancient  versions  make  the  verbs  imperative  and 
understand  tne  sentence  as  an  exhortation  to  the  people  of  Tema.  This 
construction,  which  is  adopted  by  Henderson,  requires  a  change  in  the 
pointing  of  the  text,  for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  authority,  much  less  a 
necessity.  On  the  contrary,  the  context  makes  it  far  more  natural  to  under- 
stand the  Prophet  as  describing  an  act  than  as  exhorting  to  it. 

16.  Because  (or  when)  from  the  presence  of  swords  they  fled,  from  the  pre- 
tence of  a  drawn  sword  and  from  the  presence  of  a  bended  bow,  and  from  the 
presence  of  a  weight  of  war.    This  verse  describes  them  as  not  only  plun- 
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dered  but  pursued  by  a  blood-thirsty  enemy.  i"V^t^^»  according  to  usage, 
seems  to  mean  not  only  drawn  or  thrust /orthf  bat  given  up,  abandoned  to 
itself,  and  as  it  were  allowed  to  do  its  worst.  *1^3  is  properly  weight,  pres- 
sure, burden,  or  oppression.  The  corresponding  verb  is  connected  with 
the  same  noun  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  8. 

IG.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  to  wic,  In  yet  a  year  (or  in  a  year  longer) 
like  the  years  of  a  hireling  (i.  c.  strictly  computed)  shall  fail  (or  cease)  all 
tJie  glory  of  Kedar,  This  verse  seems  to  fix  a  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
foregoing  prophecy.  Here,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  8,  glory  comprehends  all  that 
constitutes  the  dignity  or  strength  of  a  people.  On  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  '^r^  ^H'f  ?,  vide  supra,  chap.  xvi.  14.  Kedar  was  the  second  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  18).  The  name  is  here  put  either  for  an  Arab  tribe  or 
for  Arabia  in  general  (Isa.  xlii.  11,  Ix.  7 ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21).  The  Rabbins 
call  the  Arabic  the  language  of  Kedar,  The  chronological  specification  in 
this  verse  makes  it  necessary,  either  to  assume  a  later  writer  than  Isaiah,  as 
some  do  in  chap.  xvi.  14,  or  a  terminus  a  quo  posterior  to  his  time,  as  if 
ho  had  said,  within  a  year  after  something  else  before  predicted ;  or  an  abrupt 
recurrence  from  the  davs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or  Cvrus  to  those  of  Hezckiuh. 
The  last  would  be  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  prophets  ; 
but  the  best  solution  seems  to  be  alforded  by  the  second  hypothesis.  The 
sense  will  then  be  that  the  Arabians  who  suffered  with  the  Jews,  so  far  from 
sharing  their  deliverance,  should,  within  a  year  after  the  event,  be  entirely 
destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  diversity 
of  judgment  in  a  case  so  doubtful. 

17.  And  the  remnant  of  the  number  of  botes  (or  archers),  the  mighty  men 
(or  heroes),  of  the  children  of  Kedar,  shall  be  few  (or  become  few),  for  Jeliovah 
God  of  Israel  hath  spoken  it,  ns^  13  here  collective  and  may  either  be  in 
regimen  or  apposition  with  the  words  which  follow.  The  latter  construction 
is  favoured  by  the  accents.  We  read  elsewhere  of  the  archery  of  Ishmael 
(Gen  xxi.  20)  and  Kedar  (Ps.  cxx.  4).  Another  construction,  which  refers 
the  first  clause  to  the  remnant  left  by  the  bows  of  the  enemy,  is  possible, 
but  should  not  be  assumed  without  necessity.  The  last  clause  intimates 
that  God,  as  the  God  of  Israel,  has  a  quarrel  with  Eedar,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  his  power  and  omniscience  will  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the 
threatening.  It  is  not  impossible  that  future  discoveries  may  yet  throw 
light  upon  these  brief  and  obscure  prophecies. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

This  chapter  naturally  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  decribes  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  during  a  siege,  vers.  1-14.  The  second 
predicts  the  removal  of  Shebna  from  his  post  as  treasurer  or  steward  of  the 
royal  household,  vers.  16-25.  The  modem  critics  are  of  course  inclined 
to  treat  these  parts  as  independent  prophecies,  although  they  admit  that 
both  are  by  Isaiah,  and  that  both  were  written  probably  about  the  same  time. 
Against  this  supposition,  and  in  favour  of  regarding  them  as  one  connected 
composition,  we  may  argue,  first,  from  the  want  of  any  title  to  the  second 
part.  This,  it  is  true,  is  not  conclusive,  but  creates  a  presumption  which 
can  only  be  rebutted  by  strong  direct  evidence.  Another  reason  is  that 
the  second  part  of  this  chapter  is  the  only  example  in  Isaiah  of  a  prophecy 
against  an  individual.  This  again  is  not  conclusive,  since  there  might  be 
one  such  prophecy,  if  no  more.    But  the  presmnption  is  against  it,  as 
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analogy  and  nsage  give  the  preference  to  any  exegetical  hypothesis  wbicb 
would  connect  this  personal  prediction  with  one  of  a  more  genenil  naiiire. 
A  third  reason  is  &at  in  the  second  part  the  groand  or  occasion  of  the 
threatening  is  not  expressed,  and  it  is  certainly  less  probahle  that  the  design 
was  meant  to  be  conjectured  or  inferred  from  the  prophecy  itself,  than  that 
it  is  explained  in  the  passage  which  immediately  precedes  it.  The  result 
appears  to  be,  that  by  considering  the  parts  as  independent  prophecies  we 
leave  the  second  incomplete  and  sui  grnerisy  whereas  by  combining  them, 
we  make  the  one  explain  the  other;  and  as  no  philological  or  critical  objec- 
tion has  been  urged  against  this  supposition,  it  is  probably  tho  true  one. 
The  whole  may  then  be  described  as  a  prophecy  against  the  people  of  Jeru- 
salem in  general,  and  against  Shebna  in  particular,  considered  as  their 
leader  and  example. 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  description  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  siege  of  Jenisalem  by  Sennacherib,  or 
by  Esai'haddon  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  by 
Titus.  An  obvious  objection  to  the  last  two  is  that  they  leave  the  predic- 
tion against  Shebna  unconnected  with  the  one  before  it.  Cocceius  ingeni- 
ously suggests  that  Eliakim  and  his  family  were  to  retain  their  official  i*ank 
and  influence  until  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  the  kingvlom  of  Judah  at 
an  end ;  but  this,  though  possible,  will  scarcely  be  preferred  to  any  more 
natural  and  simple  supposition.  The  objection  to  Sennacherib's  invasion  is 
that  no  such  extremities  were  then  experienced  as  the  Prophet  here  describes. 
The  objection  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  is,  that  vers.  9-11  contain  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  measures  taken  by  Hezekiah,  as  recorded  in  2  Chron.  xxxii. 
8-5.  Moved  by  this  consideration,  some  have  assumed  a  reference  to  both 
events,  the  siege  by  Sennacherib,  and  that  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  According 
to  Yitringa,  the  Prophet  first  describes  the  later  event  (vers.  1-5),  and  then 
recurs  to  one  nearer  at  hand  (vers.  6-14),  this  being  placed  last  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  juxtaposition  with  the  threatening  against 
Shebna.  According  to  Calvin,  vers.  1-5  predict  the  siege  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, while  vers.  6-11  describe  that  by  Sennacherib  as  already  past. 
These  suppositions,  though  admissible  in  case  of  necessity,  can  be  justified 
by  nothii^  short  of  it.  As  the  measures  described  in  vers.  9-11  were  tem- 
porary ones  which  may  have  been  frequently  repeated,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  apply  that  passage  to  the  times  of  Hezekiah.  If  the  whole 
must  be  applied  to  one  specific  point  of  time,  it  is  probably  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  king  of  Assyria  in  the  days  of  Manasseh,  when  the  latter 
was  himself  carried  captive  with  his  chief  men,  and  Shebna  possibly  among 
the  rest.  The  choice  seems  to  he  between  this  hypothesis  and  that  of  a 
generic  prediction,  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  a  cer- 
tain conjuncture  of  affairs  wluch  happened  more  than  once,  particular 
strokes  of  the  description  being  drawn  from  different  memorable  sieges,  anf 
especially  from  those  of  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

1.  Tlie  burden  of  the  Valley  of  Vision,  What  (is)  to  thee  (what  hast 
thou  ?  or  what  ailetii  thee  ?)  tJtat  thou  art  wholly  (Uterally,  the  whole  of  thee) 
gone  up  on  the  house  tops?  The  first  clause  is  not  an  inscription  of  later 
date,  erroneously  copied  from  ver.  5  (Hitzig,  &c.),  but  the  originil  com- 
mencement of  the  prophecy,  or  of  this  part  of  it.  The  modern  Germans 
pronounce  all  the  titles  in  this  form  spurious,  and  then  make  the  use  of  the 
word  K$^  in  each  particular  case  a  proof  of  later  date.  It  is  just  as  easy 
and  far  more  reasonable  to  assert  that  the  use  of  this  word  in  such  connec- 
tions is  a  characteristic  of  Isaiah's  manner.     The  enigmatical  form  is  inten- 
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tional.  Bj  the  valley  of  vision  we  are  not  to  understand  Babylon,  nor 
Jadea  (Calrin,  Ligbtfoot),  but  Jcrasalem,  as  being  sorronnded  by  bills  with 
valleys  between  them.  There  is  no  allasion  to  the  degradation  which 
awaited  Jerusalem  (Kimchi),  nor  to  the  name  Moriah  (J.  D.  Michaelis), 
nor  to  the  school  of  the  prophets  in  the  valley  at  its  foot  (Yitringa),  nor  to 
the  spectacle  which  was  soon  to  be  there  exhibited  (J.  H.  Michaelis),  bat 
to  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of  revelation,  the  abode  of  the  prophets,  and  the 

place  where  God's  presence  was  manifested.  n^^»^  as  usual  expresses  both 
surprise  and  disapprobation.  {Vide  supra,  chap.  iii.  15).  The  oriental 
roo&  are  flat  and  used  for  various  purposes.  The  ascent  here  mentioned 
has  been  variously  explained,  as  being  designed  to  gratify  curiosity  by  gaz- 
ing at  the  approaching  enemy  or  the  crowds  of  people  seeking  refuge  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  to  assail  the  invaders,  or  take  measures  for  resisting  them,  or  ta 
indulge  in  grief,  or  to  engage  in  idolatrous  worship,  or  to  celebrate  a  feast. 
The  truth  probably  is,  that  the  expression  is  here  used  as  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  an  oriental  city  in  commotion,  without  any  intention  to  intimate  as 
yet  the  cause  or  the  occasion,  just  as  we  might  say  that  the  streets  of  our 
own  cities  were  full  of  people,  whether  the  concourse  was  occasioned  by 
gnef,  joy,  fear,  or  any  other  cause.  Some  suppose  the  Prophet  to  inquire 
as  a  stranger  what  is  the  matter ;  but  he  seems  rather  to  express  disappro- 
bation of  the  stir  which  he  describes. 

2.  Full  of  stirs,  a  noisy  town,  a  joyous  city,  thy  slain  are  not  slain  with 
the  sword  nor  dead  in  battle.  The  tirst  clause  is  conmionly  explained  by  the 
older  writers  as  a  descriptive  of  the  commotion  and  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  enemy's  approach.  But  this  makes  it  necessary  either  to  give  n|^72 
a  sense  not  justified  by  usage,  or  to  refer  to  a  past  time,  while  the  other 
epithets  are  applied  to  the  present.  Thus  Junius  makes  the  Prophet  ask, 
how  is  it  that  the  city  is  now  full  of  confusion  and  alarm  which  was  once  so 
joyous  ?  But  this  distinction  of  times  is  altogether  arbitrary.  The  same 
remark  applies,  but  in  a  less  degree,  to  another  construction  which  refers 
the  whole  clause  to  past  time.  The  latest  writers  are  agreed  in  making  it 
descriptive  of  the  present,  not  in  reference  however  to  alarm  and  agitation, 
but  to  the  opposite  condition  of  joyous  excitement,  frivolous  gaiety,  and 
reckless  indifierence,  described  in  ver.  18.  Eennieott  and  Tingstad  make 
yVPn  mean  thy  warriors,  but  it  is  now  universally  taken  in  its  usual  sense. 
The  expression  tliy  slain  are  not  slain  with  the  sword  cannot  mean  that 
none  were  slain,  but  necessarily  implies  mortality  of  another  kind.  The 
allusion  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  to  pestilence,  by  others  to  famine,  such 
as  prevailed  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  also  that  by 
the  Romans.  As  neither  is  specified,  the  words  may  be  more  generally 
understood  as  describing  all  kinds  of  mortality  incident  to  sieges,  excepting 
that  of  actual  warfare. 

S.  All  thy  chiefs  fled  together— from  the  how — they  toere  hound — all  thai 
were  found  of  thee  were  hound  together— from  afar  they  fled.  This  verse 
describes  the  people,  not  as  crowding  from  the  country  into  Jerusalem^ 
nor  as  fleeing  from  the  public  places  in  Jerusalem  to  hide  themselves,  but 
as  flying  from  the  enemy,  and  being  nevertheless  taken.  T^P  is  neither  a 
civil  nor  a  military  chief  exclusively,  but  may  be  applied  to  either.  *1*13  is 
not  to  wander,  but  to  flee.  The  Masoretic  accents  connect  HEr^D  with 
MDH^  according  to  which  construction  we  may  either  read  they  are  hound 
(i.e.  made  prisoners)  by  tlie  how  {i.e.  the  archers,  as  light-armed  troops), 
or  without  the  bow  (t.  e.  not  in  battle,  as  the  slain  were  not  slain  with  the 
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Bword)  ;  or  il  may  mean  wiOiout  resistance,  without  drawing  a  bow.     Some 
understand  it  to  mean,  they  are  restrained  (by  fear)  from  (using)  ths  how. 
Ewald  and  some  older  writers  disregard  the  accent,  and  connect  TlSpO  with 
m3,  they  fled  from  the  bow,  but  are  nevertheless  taken  prisoners  together 
All  that  tcere  found  of  Hue  may  be  in  antithesis  to  thy  diiefs  /  as   if  i.  * 
had  said,  not  only  thy  chiefs,  but  all  the  rest.     Some  understand  this    ^ 
describing  the  voluntary  confinement  of  the  people  in  Jerusalem  durini?^ 
siege  ;  others  apply  it  to  their  vain  endeavours  to  escape  from  its  priratfc^ 
and  dangers.     It  is  best  to  give  the  verse  its  largest  meaning  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  hardships  and  concomitant  evils,  not  of  one  siege  merelv,  but 
of  sieges  in  general. 

4.  llierefore  I  said  (or  say).  Look  away  from  me  ;  let  me  be  hitter  tn 
tceepiiiff  (or  veep  bitterly)  ;  try  not  to  comfort  me  for  the  desolation  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people.  These  are  not  the  words  of  Jerusalem  in  answer 
to  the  question  in  ver.  1  (Junius),  but  those  of  the  Prophet  expressing  his 
sympathy  with  sufferings  which  he  foresees  and  foretells,  as  in  chaps. 
xvi.  11,  xsi.  8.  ^^Kri  seems  to  include  the  idea  of  obtruding  consolation 
upon  one  who  is  unwilling  to  receive  it.  Tlie  daughter  of  my  people  does 
not  mean  the  towns  dependent  on  Jerusalem  (Janius),  nor  Jerusalem  itself 
as  built  by  the  people  (Clericus),  nor  the  sons  of  the  people  expressed  by 
a  feminine  collective  (Gesenius),  but  the  people  itself,  poetically  represented 
as  a  woman,  and  affectionately  spoken  of  as  a  daughter. 

5.  For  there  is  a  day  of  confusion  and  trampling  and  perplexity  to  the 
Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts,  in  the  valley  of  vision — breaking  the  wall  and  crying 

to  the  mountain.  ^^K?  does  not  meaafrom  or  by  the  Lord,  as  the  efficient 
cause,  but  to  the  Lord  as  the  possessor.  It  is  equivalent  to  our  phrase 
the  Lord  has,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  expressed  in  Hebrew.  Se  has  a 
dayt  I.  e.  he  has  it  appointed,  or  has  it  in  reserve.  ( Vide  sttpra,  chap.  ii. 
12.)  Trampling  does  not  refer  to  the  treading  down  of  the  fields  and 
gardens,  but  of  men  in  battle,  or  at  least  in  a  general  commotion  and  con- 
frision.  "VT^  has  been  variously  explained  as  a  participle  and  a  noun, 
and  as  expressing  the  ideas  of  breaJdng  down,  shouting,  and  placmg 
chariots  or  waggons  in  array.  V^^  is  not  simply  a  cry  but  a  cry  for  help. 
To  tlie  mountain  are  not  the  words  of  the  cry  but  its  direction.  The  moun- 
tain is  not  Jerusalem  or  Zion  as  the  residence  of  God,  but  the  mountains 
round  about  Jerusalem  (Ps.  cxxv.  1).  The  meaning  is  not  that  the 
people  are  heard  crying  on  their  way  to  the  mountain,  but  rather  that  their 
cries  are  reverberated  from  it.  The  whole  verse  is  a  vivid  poetical  descrip- 
tion of  the  confusion  of  a  siege. 

6.  AndEkun  bare  a  quiver,  with  chariots,  men  {i.e,  infantry),  horsemen, 
and  Kir  uncovered  the  shield.  £lam  was  a  province  of  Persia,  often  put 
for  the  whole  country.  Its  people  were  celebrated  archers.  Some  read 
chariots  of  men,  i.e.  occupied  by  men,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  super- 
fluous description.  Others  read  cavalry  or  riding  of  men,  i.  e.  mounted 
men  as  in  chap.  xxi.  5,  but  in  that  case  D^^DD  would  be  superfluous.  Others 
give  33"^,  here  and  in  chap.  xxi.  the  sense  of  row,  line,  troop,  or  column, 
which  is  not  sufficiently  sustained  by  usage.  Others  give  3  its  usual  sense 
of  in,  which  cannot  however  be  applied  to  horsemen.  The  sense  of  horses, 
doubtful  at  best,  is  entirely  unnecessary  here.  On  the  whole,  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  construction  seems  to  be  that  which  supposes  three  kinds 
of  troops  to  be  here  enumerated  :  cavalry,  infantry,  and  men  in  chariots. 
Kir  is  now  agreed  to  be  identical  with  Ku^o^,  the  name  of  a  river  rising  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  emptying  into  the  Caspian  sea,  from  which  Georgia 
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(Girgistan)  is  supposed  to  dexive  its  name.  Eir  was  subject  to  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  Isaiah,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  regions 
to  which  the  exiles  of  the  ten  tribes  were  transported.  It  may  here  be  put 
for  Media,  as  Elam  is  for  Persia.  The  uncovering  of  the  shield  has  refer- 
ence to  the  involncra  di/peonim  and  the  tegmenta  scutis  detrahenda,  of  which 
Cicero  and  CoDsar  speak,  leathern  cases  used  to  protect  the  shield  or  keep 
it  bright.  The  removal  of  these  denotes  preparation  for  battle.  The  an- 
cient versions  and  some  modem  writers  make  "^^p  an  appellative  and  trans- 
late the  clause,  the  Meld  leaves  tJie  icall  bare  by  beisg  tsiken  down  from  the 
place  where  it  hung,  or  the  enemj  deprives  the  wall  of  its  shield,  i.  ^.  its 
defenders.  Some  even  suppose  an  allusion  to  the  iestudo  or  covered  way 
of  shields,  under  which  the  Roman  soldiers  used  to  advance  to  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town.  All  the  latest  writers  are  agreed  in  making  yp  a  pro- 
per name.  The  verbs  are  in  the  past  tense,  which  proves  nothmg  however 
as  to  the  date  of  the  events  described. 

7.  A)id  it  came  to  pass  (that)  the  choice  of  thy  valleys  (thy  choicest  val- 
leys) were  full  of  chariots,  and  the  horsemen  drew  up  (or  took  up  a  position) 
towards  the  gate.  The  most  obvious  construction  of  the  first  clause,  and 
the  one  indicated  by  the  accents,  is,  tlie  choice  of  thy  valleys  was,  or  it  was 
(he  choice  of  thy  valleys  ;  but  as  this  seems  forbidden  by  the  following 
words,  most  writers  either  omit  ^n^l  as  a  pleonasm,  or  give  it  the  usual 
idiomatic  meaning  when  it  introduces  or  continues  a  narrative.  It  seems 
here  to  mark  the  progress  of  events.  The  Prophet  sees  something  which 
he  did  not  see  before.  He  had  seen  the  chariots  and  horsemen  coming  ; 
but  now  he  sees  the  valleys  around  full  of  them.  The  future  form  adopted 
by  some  versions  is  entirely  unauthorised.  W'hatever  be  the  real  date  of 
the  events  described,  the  Prophet  evidently  meant  to  speak  of  them  as  past 
or  present,  and  we  have  neither  right  nor  reason  to  depart  from  his  chosen 
form  of  expression.  The  address  is  to  Jerusalem.  The  valleys  are  men- 
tioned as  the  only  places  where  the  cavalry  or  chariots  could  be  usefril,  or 
could  act  at  all.  As  the  only  level  approach  to  Jerusalem  is  on  the  north, 
that  quarter  may  be  speciaUy  intended,  and  the  gate  may  be  a  gate  on  that 
side  of  the  city.  Otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  take  TTi}^  indefinitely  as 
denoting  the  direction  of  the  movement,  ncr  may  either  be  explained  as 
an  emphatic  infinitive,  in  which  case  the  verb  will  be  reflexive  or  govern 
something  understood,  or  as  a  verbal  noun  equivalent  in  this  connection  to 
our  pest  or  station.  Another  admissible  construction  is  to  make  D^fiDQn  the 
object  of  the  verb,  and  the  verb  itself  indefinite,  **  They  station  the  horse- 
men opposite  the  gate." 

8.  And  he  removed  the  covering  of  Judah,  and  thou  didst  look  in  that  day 
to  the  armour  of  the  house  of  the  forest.  The  first  verb,  which  some  connect 
with  ths  enemy  and  others  with  Jehovah  understood,  is  really  indefinite  and 
may  be  resolved  into  an  English  passive,  the  covering  was  removed.  This 
expression  has  been  variously  explained  to  mean  the  disclosure  of  long 
hidden  treasures — the  taking  of  the  fortified  towns  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib 
— the  disclosure  of  the  weak  points  of  the  country  to  the  enemy — the  open- 
ing of  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  themselves  to  their  own  condition — the  ignomini- 
ous treatment  of  the  people,  represented  by  the  oriental  figure  of  an  unveiled 
virgin.  The  analogous  expression  of  taking  away  the  veil  from  the  heart 
(2  Cor.  iii.  15,  16),  and  the  immediate  mention  of  the  measures  used  for 
the  defence  of  the  city,  are  perhaps  decisive  in  fietvour  of  explaining  the 
words  to  mean  that  the  Jews*  own  eyes  were  opened.  As  D^  cannot  well 
igree  ni^n^,  which  as  the  name  of  the  people  must  be  masculine,  it  is  best 
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to  understand  it  as  the  second  person,  and  to  snppose  an  abmpt  apostrophe 
to  Judah,  a  figore  of  perpetual  occurrence  in  Isaiah.    iy^*l  /1^3  is  not  a 
}  proper  name,  but  the  designation  of  a  house  built  bj  Solomon,  and  else- 

where called  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon,  because  erected  on  that 
mountain,  as  some  writers  think,  but  according;  to  the  common  opinion,  be- 
cause built  of  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon.  This  house  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  hare  been  either  intended  for  an  arsenal  by  Solomon  himself,  or 
converted  into  one  by  some  of  his  successors,  and  to  be  spoken  of  in  Neh. 
iil.  19  under  the  name  of  P^3.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing  that  the 
house  contained  only  the  golden  shields  of  Solomon  and  Eehoboam.  The 
fact  that  these  were  there  deposited  might  naturally  lead  to  a  more  extensive 
use  of  the  building  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Looking  to  this  arsenal 
implies  dependence  on  its  stores  as  the  best  means  of  defence  against  the 
enemy,  unless  we  understand  the  words  to  signify  inspection,  which  agrees 
well  with  what  follows,  but  is  not  sufficiently  sustained  by  the  usage  of  the 
verb  and  preposition.  In  that  day  seems  to  mean  at  length,  t.  e.  when  made 
aware  of  their  danger. 

9.  And  the  breaches  of  the  city  of  David  ye  saw,  that  they  icere  many,  and 
ye  gathered  the  vaten  of  the  loicer  pool.  The  breaches  meant  are  not  those 
made  by  the  enemy  in  the  siege  here  described,  but  those  caused  by  previ- 
ous neglect  and  decay.  The  city  of  David  may  be  either  taken  as  a  poetical 
name  for  Jerusalem  at  large,  or  in  its  strict  sense  as  denoting  the  upper  town 
upon  mount  Zion,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  its  owo,  and  called 
the  city  of  Daxid  because  he  took  it  from  the  Jebusites  and  afterwards 
resided  there.  Ye  save  may  either  mean,  ye  saw  them  for  the  first  time,  at 
length  became  aware  of  them,  or,  ye  looked  at  them,  examined  them,  with 
a  view  to  their  repair.  The  last  is  more  probably  implied  than  expressed. 
*?  may  with  equal  propriety  be  rendered /or,  implying  that  they  could  no 
longer  overlook  or  finil  to  see  them,  because  they  were  so  many.  The  last 
clause  describes  a  measure  of  defence  peculiarly  important  at  Jerusalem 
where  there  are  very  few  perennial  springs.  This  precaution  (as  well  as  the 
one  previously  hinted  at)  was  actually  taken  by  Hezekiah  in  the  prospect  of 
Sennacherib's  approach  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  4),  and  has  perhaps  been  repeated 
in  every  siege  of  any  length  which  Jerusalem  has  since  experienced.  The 
lower  pool  is  probably  the  tank  or  reservoir  still  in  existence  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  opposite  the  western  side  of  mount  Zion.  This  name,  which  occurs 
only  here,  has  reference  to  the  upper  pool  higher  up  in  the  same  valley  near 
the  Jaffa  gate  {vide  supra,  chap.  vii.  8.  Compare  Robinson's  Palestine,  I. 
48a-487). 

10.  And  the  hotisea  of  Jerusalem  ye  numbered,  and  ye  pulled  down  the 
houses  to  repair  (rebuild  or  fortify)  the  tcalL  The  numbering  of  the  houses 
probably  has  reference,  not  to  the  levying  of  men  or  of  a  tax,  but  to  the 
measure  mentioned  in  the  last  clause,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
houses  could  be  spared,  and  perhaps  of  estimating  the  expense.  The 
houses  are  destroyed,  not  merely  to  make  room  for  new  erections,  but  to 
furnish  materials.  Ancient  Jerusalem,  like  that  of  our  day,  was  built 
of  stone. 

11.  And  a  reservoir  ye  made  between  the  two  walls  (or  the  double  wall) 
for  Hit  waters  of  the  old  pool,  and  ye  did  not  look  to  the  maker  of  it,  and  the 
former  of  it  ye  did  not  see.  »>Jpp  according  to  its  etymology  is  a  place  of 
gathering,  and  according  to  usage  a  place  where  waters  ore  collected.  As 
the  Hebrew  daal  is  not  a  mere  periphrasis  for  iu;o  {vide  supra,  chap.  vi.  2), 
D^nbh  cannot  simply  mean  two  walls,  but  must  denote  a  double  wall  in 
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some  sitnation  where  but  one  had  been  before,  or  might  have  been  expected. 
The  reference  is  probably  to  a  wall  bnilt  out  from  that  of  the  city  and  re- 
turning to  it,  so  as  to  enclose  the  tank  or  reservoir  here  mentioned.  As 
this  was  a  temporary  measure,  perhaps  often  repeated,  there  is  no  need  of 
tracing  it  in  other  puis  of  history  or  in  the  present  condition  of  Jernsalom. 
It  is  sdtogether  probable,  however,  that  the  old  pool  hero  mentioned  is  the 
same  with  the  upper  pool  of  chap.  vii.  8.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the 
loiter  pool  of  the  nindi  verse,  but  this  would  hardly  have  been  introduced  so 
soon  by  another  name.  The  last  clause  shews  that  the  fault,  with  which 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  were  chargeable,  was  not  that  of  guarding  them- 
selves against  attack,  but  that  of  relying  upon  human  defences,  without 
regard  to  God.  The  verbs  look  and  see  are  evidently  used  in  allusion  to 
the  last  clause  of  ver.  8  and  the  first  of  ver.  9.  They  looked  to  the  arsenal 
but  not  to  Grod.  This  seems  to  put  the  clause  before  us  in  antithesis  to 
the  whole  foregoing  context  from  ver.  8.  If  so,  the  suffixes  in  n^w^  and 
rnv^  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  pool  or  reservoir,  but  must  have  respect 
either  to  the  city  or  to  the  calamity  now  coming  on  it.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  feminine  pronoun  may  be  indefinitely  understood  as  a  neater  in  Greek 
or  Latin,  tV,  t.  e,  this  crisis  or  catastrophe,  or  the  whole  series  of  events 
which  led  to  it.  Maker  and  former  are  not  distinctive  terms  referring  to 
God's  purpose  or  decree  on  one  hand,  and  the  execution  of  it  on  the  oiher, 
but  are  poetical  equivalents  both  denoting  the  efficient  cause. 

12.  And  (lie  Lord  Jeliorah  of  hosts  called  in  that  day  to  weeping^  and  to 
mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding  sackcloth.  The  meaning  is  not  that 
he  called  or  summoned  grief  to  come,  but  that  he  called  on  men  to  mourn, 
not  only  by  his  providence,  but  by  his  word  through  the  prophets.  By 
baldness  we  may  either  understand  the  tearing  of  the  hair,  or  the  shaving 
of  the  head,  or  both,  as  customaiy  signs  of  grief.  The  last  phrase,  rendered 
in  the  English  Bible  girding  vith  sackcloth,  does  not  mean  girding  up  the 
other  garments  with  a  sackcloth  girdle,  but  girding  the  body  with  a  sack- 
cloth dress,  or  girding  on,  ue,  wearing  sackcloth.  The  providential  call  to 
mourning  here  referred  to  must  be  the  siege  before  described. 

18.  And  behold  mirth  and  jollity,  slaying  of  oxen  and  killing  of  sheep, 
eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  wine  ;  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 
This  verse  presents  the  contrast  of  their  actual  behaviour,  with  that  to 
which  God  called  them  by  his  providence.  The  construction  in  the  com- 
mon version  is  ambiguous,  as  slaying,  &c,,  seem  to  be  participles  agreeing 
with  joy  and  gladness,  whereas  the  Hebrew  verbs  are  all  infinitives.  Some 
suppose  the  words  of  the  revellers  to  begin  with  y^*}  (let  us  kill,  &c.),  others 

with  ^^^  (let  us  eat  flesh,  &c.) ;  but  the  common  division  of  the  sentence 
is  most  natural,  because  there  is  then  no  repetition  or  tautology.  In  the 
one  case,  the  people  themselves,  say,  let  lu  eat  flesh  and  drink  wine,  let  us 
eat  and  drink,  in  the  other  it  is  said  that  they  do  eat  flesh  and  drink 
wine,  and  they  are  then  introduced  as  saying,  let  us  eat  and  drink.  On 
the  same  ground,  the  common  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  Hende- 
werk*s  idea,  that  the  whole  verse  contains  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  and 
that  those  of  the  people  are  not  introduced  at  all.  "  Slaying  of  oxen, 
killing  of  sheep,  eating  of  flesh,  drinking  of  wine,  eating,  drinking,  though 
to-morrow  we  die  1  '*  Another  objection  to  this  construction  is,  that  it 
supposes  the  event  to  be  still  future,  even  to  the  Prophet's  view ;  whereas 
the  whole  foregoing  context  represents  it  as  already  past,  if  not  in  fact,  at 
least  in  his  perceptions.  The  common  version,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  is 
perfectly  correct  as  to  sense,  but  needlessly  departs  from  the  peculiar  and 
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expressive  form  of  the  original.     I  have  sabstitnted  eat  and  drinks  not  as 
imperatives,  but  as  the  simplest  forms  of  the  English  verbs.     {Vide  mpraf 
chap.  zsi.  5.)     To  eat  and  to  drink  might  be  considered  more  exact,  but 
would  not  exhibit  the  compression  and  breviloqaence  of  the  original.     It 
has  been  disputed  whether  these  last  words  are  expressive  of  contemptuous 
incredulity  or  of  a  desperate  determination  to  spend  the  residue  of  life  in 
pleasure.     It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  two  last  feelings  are  exclusive 
of  each  other,  since  the  same  man  might  express  his  disbelief  of  the  threat- 
ening, and  his  resolution,  if  it  should  prove  true,  to  die  in  the  enjoyment 
of  his  favourite  indulgences.     At  all  events,  there  can  be  no   need  of 
restricting  the  full  import  of  the  language,  as  adapted  to  express  both  states 
of  mind,  in  different  persons,  if  not  in  the  same. 

14.  And  Jehovah  of  hosts  revealed  himself  to  my  ears  (t.  e.  made  a  reve- 
lation to  me,  saying)  If  this  iniquity  shall  be  forgiven  you  (t.  e.  it  certainly 
shall  not  be  forgiven  you)  until  you  die.     Some  take  n733  as  a  simple 
passive,  and  supply  a  preposition  before  nin^,  it  was  revealed  in  my  ears 
by  Jehovah  of  hosts.     This  is  no  doubt  the  true  sense  ;  but  the  construc- 
tion of  the  verb  as  a  reflexive  with  njn.^  for  its  subject,  is  fully  justified  by 
the  analogy  of  1  Sam.  ii.  27,  iii.  21.     It  is  wholly  unnecessary,  therefore, 
to  read  ^H]^,  "  in  the  ears  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,"  or  to  supply  ^b^it,  *«  in  my 
ears,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts."     {Vide  supra,  chap.  v.  9.)     The  1  before 
n?^)  is  not  conversive,  as  it  does  not  connect  it  with  the  future  ^^^^,  which 
is  merely  a  quotation,  but  with  the  infinitives  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  18, 
which  represent  historical  or  descriptive  tenses.     (Nordheimer,  §  219.) 
The  conditional  form  of  expression,  so  far  from  expressing  doubt  or  con- 
tingency, adds  to  the  following  declaration  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  What 
is  said  is  also  sworn,  so  that  "  by  two  immutable  things  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  God  to  lie,"  the  truth  of  the  threatening  may  be  confirmed. 
On  the  elliptical  formula  of  swearing,  vide  supra,  chap.  v.  9.     This  tm- 
quity  of  course  means  the  presumptuous  contempt  of  God*s  messages  and 
providential  warnings,  with  which  the  people  had  been  charged  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.     This  offence  is  here  treated  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  indeed  very  much  of  the  same 
nature.     *)9?^  strictly  means  shall  be  atoned  for  or  expiated.     Until  you  die 
is  equivalent  to  ever,  the  impossibility  of  expiation  afterwards  being  assumed. 
This  use  of  until  is  common  in  all  languages.     Some  of  the  Jewish  writers 
understand  the  words  to  mean  at  death  but  not  before,  and  draw  the  infer- 
ence that  death  does  or  may  atone  for  sin.    But  the  Targum  has  the  second 
death  (K3^3n  KHID),  a  phrase  found  also  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (6  dt{fn^  davaroc),  and  constantly  employed  in  modem  religious 
phraseology  to  signify  eternal  perdition.     In  this  case,  however,  there  is 
no  ground  for  departing  from  the  simple  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
words.     **  As  long  as  you  live  you  shall  not  be  forgiven,"  is  equivalent  to 
saying,  ''you  shaU  never  be  forgiven." 

15.  T%us  said  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Oo,  go  into  tJiis  treasurer  (or 
steward,  or  chamberlain),  to  Shebna  who  {is)  over  the  house.  From  the 
people  in  general  the  threatening  now  passes  to  an  individual,  no  doubt 
because  he  was  particularly  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged,  and  bv  his  influ- 
ence the  means  of  leading  others  astray  likewise.  The  word  Kb  has  been 
variously  derived  and  explained  to  mean  a  Sochenite  (from  Sochen  in  Egypt), 
a  sojourner  or  dweller  {i.  q.  pC^)  in  the  sanctuary,  a  steward  or  provider, 
a  treasurer,  and  an  amicus  regis  or  king's  friend,  t.  e.  his  confidant  and 
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cotmsellor.  Some  understand  the  last  words  of  the  verse  as  simply  ex- 
planatory of  this  title ;  while  others  argae  that  the  Prophet  would  hardly 
have  described  the  man  by  two  titles  meaning  the  same  thing.  A  third 
class  deny  that  pD  is  here  applied  to  Shebna  at  all,  and  understand  the 
words  to  mean  this  stetoard  of  Shebna  s,  or  this  (person)  labouring  for 
Shebna,  %.  e.  making  his  monument.  But  Shebna  himself  is  undoubtedly 
the  object  of  address  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter.  Whatever  t^D  may 
denote,  it  must  be  something  compatible  with  the  description  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse.  Whatever  Shebna  may  have  been  as  pb,  he  was  cer- 
tainly over  the  house.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions  give  to  house  here  the 
sense  of  temple  or  the  house  of  God,  and  infer  that  Shebna,  if  not  High 
Priest  or  a  Priest  at  all,  was  at  least  the  treasurer  of  the  temple.  But  the 
phrase  here  used  is  nowhere  else  employed  in  reference  to  the  temple, 
whereas  it  repeatedly  occurs  as  the  description  of  an  officer  of  state  or  of 
the  royal  household,  a  major-domo,  chamberlain,  or  steward.  As  the 
modem  distinction  between  State  and  household  officers  is  not  an  ancient 
or  an  oriental  one,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  functionary  thus  described, 
like  the  mediaeval  maires  du  palais,  was  in  fact  prime  minister.  This  would 
account  for  the  influence  tacitly  ascribed  to  Shebna  in  this  chapter,  as  well 
as  for  his  being  made  the  subject  of  a  prophecy.  The  phrase  this  treasurer 
may  either  be  expressive  of  disapprobation  or  contempt,  or  simply  desig- 
nate the  man  as  well  known  to  the  Prophet  and  his  readers.  These  fami- 
liar allusions  to  things  and  persons  now  forgotten,  while  they  add  to  the 
obscurity  of  the  passage,  furnish  an  incidental  proof  of  its  antiquity  and 

genuineness.  The  double  imperative  ^^%  admits  of  different  explana- 
tions. The  second  may  perhaps  mean  go,  and  the  first  be  a  particle  of 
exhortation  like  the  Latin  age.  It  might  then  be  rendered  come  go,  al- 
though this  would  be  really  an  inversion  of  the  Hebrew  phrase,  which 

strictly  means  go  come.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  better  to  give  %  the 
sense  of  go,  and  ^(3  that  of  enter  or  go  in,  meaning  into  Shebna's  house,  or 
into  the  sepulchre  which  he  was  preparing,  and  in  which  some  suppose  him 

to  have  been  accosted  by  the  Prophet.  The  use  of  ^Jl  for  7^  before  KJ?^ 
is  supposed  by  some  to  imply  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  message ;  but 
the  interchange  of  the  particles  is  not  so  unusual  as  to  make  this  explana- 
tion necessary.  Some  manuscripts  and  versions  add  and  say  to  him,  which 
any  reader  can  supply  for  himself  without  an  emendation  of  the  text. 

16.  What  hast  tliou  here,  and  whom  hast  thou  here,  that  thou  hast 
hewn  thee  here  a  sepulchred  Hewing  on  high  his  sepulchre,  graving  in 
the  rock  a  hahitation/or  himself  !  The  negation  implied  in  the  intenroga- 
tion  is  not  that  he  had  none  to  protect  and  aid  him,  or  that  none  of  his  lun- 
dred  should  be  buried  there  because  they  should  be  banished  with  him,  but 
rather  that  he  had  none  buried  there  before  him ;  it  was  not  his  birth-place» 
or  the  home  of  his  fathers.  What  interest,  what  part  or  lot,  what  personal 
or  hereditary  claim  hast  thou  in  Judah  ?  Here  then  refers  not  to  the 
sepulchre,  but  to  Jerusalem.  The  foreign  form  of  the  name  Shebna,  which 
occurs  only  in  the  history  of  Hezekiah,  and  for  which  no  satis&ctory  Hebrew 
etymology  has  been  proposed,  seems  to  confirm  this  explanation  of  the  first 
clause  as  representing  him  to  be  a  foreigner,  perhaps  a  heathen.  Another 
confirmation  is  afforded  by  the  otherwise  xmimportant  circumstance, 
that  the  name  of  Shebna*s  father  is  nowhere  added  to  his  own,  as  in  the 
case  of  Eliakim  and  Joah  (ver.  20,  chap,  xxxvi.  8).  These  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  concluding  that  the  Prophet  is  directed  to  upbraid  him,  not 
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with  seeking  to  be  buried  in  the  royal  sepnlchres  although  of  mean  extraction, 
bat  with  making  provision  for  himself  and  his  posterity  in  a  land  to  wUcb 
he  was  an  alien,  and  from  which  he  was  so  soon  to  be  expelled.     The  third 
person  in  the  last  clause  is  not  to  be  gratuitously  changed  into  the  second 
{thij  sepulchre,  a  habitation  for  thyself) ^  nor  is  the  syntax  to  be  solved  by 
introducing  a  comparison  (as  he  that  heweth),  but  rather  by  supposing  that 
the  Prophet,  after  putting  to  him  the  prescribed  question,  was  to  express  his 
own  contemptuous  surprise  at  what  he  saw,  or  as  Maurer  says,  to  let  his 
eyes  pass  from  the  man  to  the  sepulchre  which  he  was  hewing.     Xt  is  not 
necessarily  implied,  however,  in  this  explanation,  that  the  conversation  was 
to  take  place  at  the  sepulchre.     0^7  is  properly  a  noun,  and  means  a  high 
place,  but  is  here  and  elsewhere  used  adverbially.     The  labour  and  expense 
bestowed  on  ancient  sepulchres  (of  far  later  date  however  than  Isaiah's  time) 
is  still  attested  by  the  tombs  remaining  at  Jerusalem,  Petra,  and  Persepolis 
where  some  are  excavated  near  the  tops  of  lolly  rocks  in  order  to  be  less 
accessible,  to  which  practice  there  may  be  allusion  in  the  0^"^9  of  the  verse 
before  us,  as  well  as  in  the  words  of  2  Chron.  xixii.  88,  as  explained  by  most 
interpreters,  viz.  that  Hezekiah  was  buried  in  the  highest  of  the  tombs  of  the 
sons  of  David.     (See  Robinson's  Palestine,  I.  516>589,  U.  525.)     The 
]3tpo  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  allusion  to  the  oriental  practice  of  making 
tombs  in  shape  (and  frequently  in  size)  like  houses,  by  others  more  poetically 

to  the  idea  of  the  grave,  as  a  long  home,  (Q/^V  n^3),  the  very  name  applied 
to  it  by  Solomon  (Eccles.  xii.  5).  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  ideal 
and  material  allusion  may  have  both  been  present  to  the  writer's  mind. 
'[Vhat  {is)  to  thee  and  who  is  to  thee  are  the  usual  unavoidable  periphrases 
for  what  and  wliom  hast  thou,  the  verb  to  have  being  wholly  wanting  in  this 
family  of  languages. 

17.  Behold,  Jehovah  is  casting  thee  a  cast,  0  man  I  and  covering  thee 
a  covering.  The  addition  of  the  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  as  usual  adds 
emphasis  to  the  expression,  while  the  participle  denotes  a  present  act  or  a 
proximate  futurity.  The  idea  that  he  is  certainly  about  to  cast  and  cover 
thee,  or  to  do  it  completely  and  with  violence.  /t3/t323  is  by  some  rendered 
casting  out,  by  others  casting  dotcn.  The  latter  agrees  best  with  the  ety- 
mology  and  with  the  rest  of  the  description.  Those  who  give  the  other 
sense  are  under  the  necessity  of  assuming,  that  the  Prophet,  after  saying  that 
the  Lord  would  cast  him  off,  goes  back  to  the  prelizninary  acts  of  seizing 
him  and  rolling  him.  The  other  explanation  gives  the  natural  order.  First 
he  is  thrown  upon  the  ground,  then  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  then  violently 
thrown  away.  Some  of  the  latest  writers  give  ncy  Uie  sense  of  seizing, 
grasping,  founded  on  an  Arabic  analogy,  and  justified,  as  they  suppose,  by 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  82,  xv.  19,  xxv.  14.  But 
except  in  these  few  doubtful  cases  the  word  uniformly  signifies  to  veil  or 
cover.  As  this  is  the  term  used  in  the  law  which  requires  the  leper  to  cover 
his  upper  lip  (Lev.  xiii.  45),  Grotins,  with  perverse  ingenuity,  infers  that 
Shebna  was  tp  be  smitten  with  leprosy,  excluded  from  the  city  on  that 
account,  and  afterwards  restored,  but  not  reinstated  in  his  former  office. 
Gesenius  gives  »^^)J  the  sense  of  wrapping  up,  and  makes  it  thus  synonymous 
with  ^3V.  As  both  the  terms  have  reference  to  the  figure  of  a  ball,  the  dis- 
tinction seems  to  be  that  the  first  denotes  the  imposition  of  a  covering 
or  wrapper,  and  the  second  the  formation  of  the  whole  into  a  regular  and 
compact  shape.  There  are  several  different  ways  of  constrning  133  with 
the  words  before  it.      Some  suppose  it  to  be  governed  by  TVVhc — with  the 
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cast  of  a  marly  L  e,  a  manly,  Tigorons,  or  powerful  east.  In  this  case  we 
must  either  snppose  H^tDTtD  to  be  an  absolute  form  pat  for  the  constmct — 
or  n^C^tD  to  be  understood  after  it— or  "O^  to  be  in  apposition  with  it,  or 
in  agreement  with  it  as  an  adjective — all  which  are  gratuitous  and  forced 
assumptions.  A  better  method  of  obtaining  the  same  sense  is  by  trans- 
lating "^3^ — like  a  man,  u  e,  a  mighty  man.  (Compare  Job  xxxviii.  8.) 
According  to  Hendewerk,  n7Q7Q  is  a  verbal  noun  construed  as  an  infinitive, 
and  governing  "^^^  as  nyi  does  nin^  in  chap.  zi.  9.  The  sense  is  then  with  the 
casting  of  a  man,  t. «.  as  a  man  is  cast  or  thrown.  But  the  throwing  of 
a  man  is  the  very  thing  here  likened  to  the  throwing  of  a  ball.  The  simplest 
co;istmction  is  the  one  given  by  Ewald  and  by  many  older  writers,  which 

takes  "O^  as  a  vocative.  J.  D.  Michaelis  reads  "^1,  and  translates  iioh  robber! 
But  this  is  not  the  meaning  even  of  that  word.  Others  take  'Q}  in  its  pro- 
per sense  of  mighty  man,  others  in  the  simple  sense  of  man  as  distinguished 
from  Godi  of  which  use  there  are  several  unequivocal  examples.  (Job  xxii. 
2,  X.  5 ;  Prov.  xx.  4.) 

18.  Rolling  he  icill  roll  thee  tn  a  roily  like  a  ball  (thrown)  into  a  spacious 
ground — there  shalt  thou  die^-and  there  tJie  chariots  o/  thy  glory — shame 
of  thy  master^s  house.  The  ejection  of  Shebna  from  the  country  is  com- 
pared to  the  rolling  of  a  ball  into  an  open  space  where  there  is  nothing 
to  obstruct  its  progress.  The  ideas  suggested  are  those  of  violence, 
rapidity,  and  distance.  Maurer  supposes  ^^V  to  denote  a  rolling  motion ; 
but  most  interpreters  apply  it  to  the  act  of  roliwff  up  into  a  ball,  which 
agrees  better  both  with  usage  and  the  context.  The  ellipsis  of  throum  or 
cast  before  ^K  is  altogether  natural  and  easily  supplied.  Instead  otspadous 
the  original  has  Q^'l^  n3m,  mde  on  both  hands  or  su/es,  i.  e,  extended  and 
open  in  every  direction.  All  the  interpreters  appear  to  apply  this  directly 
to  Shebna,  and  are  thence  led  to  raise  the  question,  what  land  is  meant  ? 
Some  say  Assyria,  some  Mesopotamia,  Ewald  the  wilderness,  Grotius  the 
open  fields  out  of  Jerusalem  where  lepers  were  obliged  to  dwell.  It  seems 
to  me,  however,  that  the  phrase  in  question,  has  relation,  not  to  Shebna 
as  a  man,  but  to  the  ball  with  which  he  is  compared,  and  that  P^  should 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ground.  To  the  three  derivatives  of  V  V  in  the  first 
clause  Henderson  cites  as  illustrative  parallels  chaps,  xxvii.  7,  x.  16,  zxix. 
14;  Micah  ii.  4;  and  from  the  classics,  the  vovo;  roi^  v6vov  fi^n  of  Sophocles 
and  the  doetv  xax&v  xaxw  xaxoTg  of  ^schylus.  There  are  several  different 
constructions  of  the  last  clause.  The  oldest  versions  make  ni33lD  the  sub- 
ject, and  |vp  the  predicate  of  the  same  proposition :  "  the  chariots  of  thy 
gloxy  (shall  be)  the  shame  of  thy  lord's  house."  This  can  only  mean  that 
the  kmg  would  be  disgraced  by  having  honoured  such  a  man,  chariots 
being  then  put  as  an  outward  sign  of  dignity  and  wealth.  Most  writers 
make  \y>py  and  what  follows,  a  description  of  Shebna  addressed  to  himself 
(*'  thou  shame  of  thy  master's  house"),  and  construe  ni33'iD  either  with 
niDn  («  and  there  shall  thy  splendid  chariots  perish"),  or  with  the  verb  of 
existence  understood  (''there  shall  thy  splendid  chariots  be").  As  ncCT 
properly  means  thither,  it  may  be  so  taken  here,  the  construction  with 
TWOn  being  then  a  pregnant  one :  thither  shah  thou  die  {i.e,  thither  shalt 
thou  go  to  die),  and  thitlier  shall  thy  splendid  chariots  (convey  tltee).  The 
allusion  will  then  be  simply  to  Shebna's  return  to  his  own  country  (whether 
Syria,  Phenicia,  Mesopotamia,  or  Assyria),  and  not  to  captivity  in  war  or 
to  suffering  in  exile,  of  which  there  is  no  intimation  in  the  text.  All  that 
the  Prophet  clearly  threatens  Shebna  with,  is  the  loss  of  rank  and  influence 
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in  Judah,  and  a  return  to  his  own  coontry.  An  analogous  incidont  in  mo- 
dem history  (so  Seu:  as  these  circumstances  are  concerned)  is  Necker*s 
retreat  from  France  to  Switzerland  at  the  beginning  of  the  French  Beyo- 
lution. 

19.  And  it  siiall  come  to  pan  in  tftnt  day  that  I  will  call  for  my  servant 
for  Eliakim^  the  son  of  HilkiaJt,  t.  e,  will  personally  designate  him.    Elia- 
kim  appears  again  in  chap,  xxsvi.  8,  and  there,  as  here,  in  connection  with 
Shebna.     There  is  probably  no  ground  for  the  rabbinical  tradition  that 
Eliakim  is  identical  with  Azeriah,  mentioned,  2  Chron.  zzxi.  Id,  as  the  ruler 
of  the  house  of  God.     The  epithet  my  servant  seems  to  be  id  tended  to 
describe  him  as  a  faithful  follower  of  Jehovah,  and,  as  snob,  to  contrast 
him  with  Shebna,  who  may  have  been  a  heathen.     The  employment  of 
such  a  man  by  such  a  kii^  as  Hezekiah  is  explained  by  some  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  had  been  promoted  by  Ahaz,  and  then  suH'ered  to 
remain  by  his  successor.     It  is  just  as  easy  to  suppose,  however,  that  he 
had  raised  himself  by  his  abilities  for  public  business. 

20.  And  I  will  thntst  thee  from  thy  post  ^  and  from  thy  station  shall  he  pull 
thee  down.  The  verb  in  the  last  clause  is  indefinite,  and  really  equivalent 
to  a  passive  (thou  shalt  be  pulled  down).  It  should  not  therefore  be 
translated  in  the  first  person  as  a  mere  enallage,  nor  made  to  agree  with 
Jehovah  understood,  which  would  be  a  very  harsh  construction,  and  though 
not  without  example,  should  be  assumed  only  in  case  of  necessity. 

21.  And  I  wiU  clothe  him  tcith  thy  dress ,  and  with  thy  girdle  will  I 
strengthen  him,  and  thy  power  will  I  give  into  his  hand,  and  he  shall  be 
for  a  father  (or  become  a  father)  to  the  dweller  in  Jerusalem,  aud  to  the 
house  of  Judah,  We  may  either  suppose  a  reference  to  an  official  dress,  or 
a  metaphor  analogous  to  that  of  filling  another's  shoes  in  colloquial  Eng- 
lish. The  Piel  of  ptn  may  simply  mean  to  bind  flEist,  but  the  strict  sense 
of  strengthening  agrees  well  with  the  oriental  use  of  the  girdle  to  confine 
the  flowing  garments,  and  to  fit  the  wearer  for  active  exertion.  Father  is 
not  a  mere  oriental  synonyms  of  ruler,  but  an  emphatic  designation  of  a 
wise  and  benevolent  ruler.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  imply  that  Shebna*s 
administration  was  of  an  opposite  character.  The  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  family  of  Judah  comprehend  the  whole  nation. 

22.  And  I  will  put  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  on  his  shoxdder;  he 
shall  open^  and  tJiere  shall  be  no  one  shutting,  he  shall  shut,  and  there 
shall  be  no  one  opening.  In  other  words,  he  shall  have  unlimited  control 
over  the  royal  house  and  household,  which,  according  to  oriental  usages, 
implies  a  high  political  authority.  Some  suppose  a  reference  to  the  actual 
bearing  of  the  key  by  the  royal  steward  or  chamberlain,  and  explains  its 
being  carried  on  the  shoulder  by  the  fact,  that  large  wooden  locks  and  keys 
of  corresponding  size  are  still  used  in  some  countries,  the  latter  being  some- 
times curved  like  a  sickle,  so  as  to  be  hung  around  the  neck.  Against  this 
^explanation  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  phrase  house  of  David  seems  to 
'imply  a  metaphorical,  rather  than  a  literal  palace,  and  that  D3fi^  does  not  mean 

the  shoulder  merely,  but  includes  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  as  the  place 
for  bearing  burdens.  (Vide  supra,  chaps,  ix.  8,  x.  27.)  There  is  still  less 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  supposing  an  allusion  to  the  figure  of  a  key  em- 
broidered on  the  dress.  The  best  interpreters  appear  to  be  agreed  that  the 
government  of  administration  is  here  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  burden, 
not  merely  in  the  general,  as  in  chap.  ix.  5,  but  the  specific  burden  of  a  key, 
chosen  in  order  to  express  the  idea  of  control  over  the  royal  house,  which 
was  the  title  of  the  office  in  question.    The  application  of  the  same  terms 
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to  Peter  (Mat.  xvi.  19),  and  to  Christ  himself  (Rev.  iii.  7),  does  not  prove 
that  they  here  refer  to  either,  or  that  Eliakim  was  a  type  of  Christ,  but 
merely  that  the  same  words  admit  of  different  applications. 

28.  And  I  will  fasten  him  a  nail  in  a  sure  place,  and  he  shall  be  for  a 
throne  off/lory  to  hisfatJier*s  house.  The  figure  in  the  first  clause  naturally 
conveys  the  idea  of  security  and  permanence.  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
stakes  or  centre-post  of  a  tent,  but  to  the  large  pegs,  pins,  or  nails  often 
built  into  the  walls  of  oriental  houses  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  clothes 
or  vessels.  '  The  last  clause  is  obscure.  Some  suppose  the  figure  of  a  pin 
or  peg  to  be  still  continued,  and  that  it  is  here  represented  as  so  large  that 
men  may  sit  upon  it.  Others  suppose  the  nail  to  be  here  described  as 
fastened  in  a  throne ;  it  shall  be  (attached)  to  the  glorious  throne  of  his 
father's  house.  This  would  seem  to  warrant  Calvin's  supposition  that 
Eliakim  was  of  the  blood  royal.  But  such  a  construction,  if  not  wholly 
nngrammatical,  is  very  forced,  and  KD3  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  any  seat 
(answering  to  stool  or  chair),  and  denotes  a  throne  or  chair  of  state  only  as 
being  a  seat  par  eminence.  The  most  natural  interpretation  of  the  words, 
and  that  most  commonly  adopted,  is,  that  the  figure  of  a  nail  is  here  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  seat,  this  being  common  to  the  two,  that  they  alike 
suggest  the  idea  of  support,  though  in  different  ways.  Those  whom  Eliakim 
was  the  means  of  promoting  might  be  said,  witii  a  change  of  figure,  but 
without  a  change  of  meaning,  both  to  sit  and  hang  upon  him.  He  was  to 
be  not  only  a  seat,  but  a  seat  of  honour^  which  is  nearer  to  the  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  phrase  than  throne  ofrjlonj. 

24.  And  they  shall  hang  vpon  him  all  the  honour  of  his  father's  house — 
the  offspring  and  tlie  issue — all  vessels  of  small  quantity — from  vessels  of  cups 
even  to  all  vessels  of  Jlagons,  Here  the  figure  of  a  nail  is  resumed.  The 
dependents  of  Eliakim  are  represented  as  suspended  on  him  as  their  sole 
support.  Q^KVMV  and  Hiy&V  are  expressions  borrowed  from  the  vegetable 
world.  Henderson  imitates  the  form  of  the  original  by  rendering  them 
offspring  and  offset.  It  is  commonly  assumed  by  interpreters  that  the  two 
words  are  in  antithesis,  denoting  either  different  sexes  (sons  and  daughters), 
or  different  generations  (sons  and  grandsons),  or  different  ranks,  which  last 
is  the  usual  explanation,  and  derives  some  countenance  from  the  etymology 
of  nyCV  and  the  analogy  of  Ezek.  iv.  15.  The  next  phrase  is  designed  to 
shew  that  even  the  least  are  not  to  be  excepted.  In  the  last  clause  ni^JK 
and  Dv3^  may  either  be  taken  as  equivalent  expressions,  or  as  contrasting 
the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  altar  (Exod.  xxiv.  6)  with  common  earthen 
utensils  (Jer.  xlviii.  12;  Lam.  iv.  2).  The  old  interpretation  of  Dv23,  as 
denoting  musical  instruments,  though  justified  by  usage,  is  forbidden  by 
the  context.  The  Targum  explicitly  applies  the  clause  to  the  priests  who 
served  the  altar,  and  the  Levites  who  conducted  the  music  of  tiie  temple. 
This  explanation  is  connected  with  that  of  HU  in  ver.  1,  as  denoting  the 
temple  or  the  house  of  God. 

25.  In  that  day,  aaith  Jehovah  ofhotU,  shall  the  nail  fastened  in  a  sure 
place  he  removed,  and  be  cut  down,  and  fall,  and  the  burden  which  was  on  it 
shall  be  cut  off,  for  Jehovah  speaks.  The  most  natural  and  obvious  applica- 
tion of  these  words  is  to  Eliakim,  who  had  just  been  represented  as  a  nail 
in  a  sure  place.  But  as  this  would  predict  his  fall,  without  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  reason,  and  in  seeming  contradiction  to  the  previous  con- 
text, most  interpreters  reject  this  exposition  as  untenable.  Hitzig  indeed 
maintains  that  this  is  the  only  meaning  which  the  words  will  bear,  but 
assumes  that  these  two  verses  were  added  at  a  later  date,  shortly  before  or 
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afler  Eliakim*s  own  disgrace.  Hendewerk  adopts  the  same  hypothesis,  but 
applies  it  to  the  last  verse  only.  J.  H.  Micha^lis  alone  gives  a  favourable 
meaning  to  the  figures  of  ver.  25,  as  signifying  that  Eliakim  should  die  in 
peace,  to  the  irreparable  loss  of  Judah,  and  of  his  own  dependents  in  parti- 
cular. Another  ezegetical  expedient  is  to  apply  even  ver.  23  to  Shebna, 
not  as  a  promise  of  what  God  would  do,  but  as  a  narrative  of  what  he  had 
done.  The  obvious  objections  are,  that  the  verbs  in  that  verse  are  as  cer- 
tainly fature  as  those  in  the  one  before  it ;  and  that  both  verses  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  subject,  unless  the  supposition  of  a  change  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Such  a  necessity  does  seem  to  exist  in  ver.  25,  and  is  the 
more  easily  assumed  because  the  grammatical  objection  is  not  applicable 
there.  Most  writers,  therefore,  seem  to  be  agreed,  that  the  twenty-fifth 
verse  relates  to  Shebna,  and  that  the  Prophet,  after  likening  Eliakim  to  a 
nail  fastened  in  a  sure  place,  tacitly  applies  the  same  comparison  to  Shebna, 
and  declares  that  the  nail  which  now  seems  to  be  securely  fastened  shall 
soon  3'ield  to  make  way  for  the  other.  Those  who  refer  the  verse  to 
Eliakun  suppose  his  fall  to  have  been  occasioned  by  his  nepotism  or  ex- 
cessive patronage  of  his  relations,  a  conjectural  inference  from  ver.  24. 
The  partial  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  recorded 
in  chap,  xxsvi.  3,  where  Eliakim  actually  fills  the  place  here  promised  to 
him,  and  Shebna  appears  in  the  inferior  character  of  a  scribe  or  secretary. 
Some  indeed  sappose  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Shebna,  which  is  not  only 
arbitrary  in  itself,  but  rendered  m6re  improbable  by  this  consideration,  that 
Shebna  is  probably  a  foreign  name,  and  certainly  occurs  only  in  these  and 
the  parallel  places,  whereas  Hilkioh  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  yet  is 
admitted  upon  all  hands  to  denote  the  same  person.  It  seems  improbable 
no  doubt  that  Shebna,  after  such  a  threatening,  should  be  transferred  to 
another  office.  But  the  threatening  may  not  have  been  public,  and  the 
transfer  may  have  been  merely  the  beginning  of  his  degradation.  But  even 
supposing  that  the  Shebna  of  chap,  xxxvi.  2  is  a  different  person,  and  that 
the  execution  of  this  judgment  is  nowhere  explicitly  recorded,  there  is  no 
need  of  concluding  that  it  was  revoked,  or  that  it  was  meant  to  be  condi- 
tional, mach  less  that  it  was  falsified  by  the  event  It  is  a  common  usage 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  this  book  in  particular,  to  record  a  divine  com- 
mand and  not  its  execution,  leaving  the  latter  to  be  inferred  from  the  for- 
mer as  a  matter  of  course.  Of  this  we  have  had  repeated  examples,  such 
as  chap.  vii.  4,  and  viii.  1.  Nay,  in  this  very  case,  we  are  merely  told  what 
Isaiah  was  commanded  to  say  to  Shebna,  without  being  told  that  he  obeyed 
the  order.  If  the  execution  of  this  order  may  be  taken  for  granted,  so  may 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  If  it  had  failed,  it  would  not  have  been  re- 
corded or  preserved  among  the  prophecies. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

This  prophecy  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  predicts  the  fall  of  Tyre, 
vers.  1-14.  The  second  promises  its  restoration  and  conversion,  vers.  16-18. 
The  M  of  Tyre  is  predicted,  not  directly,  but  in  the  form  of  apostrophes, 
addressed  to  her  own  people  or  her  colonies,  vers.  1-7.  The  destruction 
is  referred  to  God  as  its  author,  and  to  the  Chaldees  as  his  instruments, 
vers.  8-14.  The  prediction  in  the  latter  part  includes  three  events.  Tyre 
shall  be  forsaken  and  forgotten  for  seventy  years,  ver.  15.     She  shall  then 
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be  restored  to  her  former  actiyity  and  wealth,  vers.  16,  17.    Thenceforth 
her  gains  shall  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  ver.  18. 

Tyre,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Phenicia,  was  situated  partly  on  a  rocky 
island  near  the  coast,  and  partly  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain  upon  the  coast 
itself.  It  was  loDg  a  current  opinion  that  the  insular  Tyre  had  no  existence 
before  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  but  Hengstenberg  has  made  it  probable 
that  from  the  beginning  the  chief  part  of  the  city  was  situated  on  the  island, 
or  rather  a  peninsula  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus. 
(See  his  elaborate  and  masterly  tract,  De  Eehiis  Ti/nontm,  Berlin,  1832). 
The  name  Palatijrus  (Old  Tyre),  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  con- 
tinental city,  he  supposes  to  have  come  into  use  after  that  part  of  Tyre  was 
destroyed,  and  while  the  other  was  still  standing.  Tyre  is  remarkable  in 
history  for  two  things :  its  maritime  trade,  and  the  many  sieges  it  has 
undergone.  The  first  of  these  on  record  was  by  Shahxumeser  king  of 
Assyria,  who,  according  to  Menander,  a  historian  now  lost,  but  quoted  by 
Josephus,  blockaded  Tyre  for  five  years,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water 
from  the  mainland,  but  without  being  able  to  reduce  the  city.  The  next 
was  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  who  besieged  it  thirteen  years ; 
with  what  result  is  not  expressly  mentioned  either  in  profane  or  sacred  his- 
tory. A  third  siege  was  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  after  seven  months 
and  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  finally  reduced  it  It  was  afterwards  be- 
sieged  by  the  Syrian  king  Antigonus,  and  more  than  once  during  the 
Crusades,  both  by  Franks  and  Saracens.  After  this  period  it  entirely  de- 
cayed, and  has  now  disappeared,  its  site  being  marked  by  the  insulated 
rock,  by  the  causeway  between  it  and  the  mainland  still  existing  as  a  bar 
of  sand,  and  by  columns  and  other  architectural  remains  mostly  lying 
under  water. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  which  of  these  events  is  the  subject  of  the 
prophecy  before  us.  Grotius,  as  usual,  sees  the  fulfilment,  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah  himself,  and  refers  the  prediction  to  the  siege  by  Shalmaneser. 
Clericus  gives  it  a  wider  scope,  and  seems  to  make  the  siege  by  Alexander 
its  main  subject.  But  the  great  body  of  the  older  writers  refer  it  to  an 
intermediate  event,  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  appUcation  are  stated  with  great  learning,  force,  and  clear- 
ness, by  Vitringa  on  the  passage. 

The  German  writers  of  the  new  school  are  divided  on  this  question. 
Eichhom,  Bosenmiiller,  Hitzig,  and  others,  admit  the  reference  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, but  ascribe  the  prophecy  of  course  to  a  contemporary  writer. 
Gesenius,  Maurer,  Umbreit,  and  Knobel,  admit  its  genuineness,  but  refer 
it  to  the  siege  by  Shalmaneser.  Hendewerk  also  admits  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage,  but  denies  its  having  reference  to  any  particular  historical 
event.  Ewald  refers  it  to  the  siege  of  Shalmaneser,  but  infers  from  the 
inferiority  of  the  style  that  it  may  be  the  production  of  a  younger  contem- 
porary and  disciple  of  Isaiah.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  by  these 
writers  is  in  one  respect  interesting  and  instructive.  In  most  other  cases 
they  occupy  common  ground  against  the  truth.  But  here  they  are  reduced 
to  a  dilemma,  and  by  choosing  different  horns  of  it,  are  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  each  other,  clearly  betraying,  in  the  conflict  that  ensues,  the  real 
value  of  their  favourite  style  of  criticism.  Thus  while  Ewald  thinks  the 
style  unlike  that  of  Isaiah,  and  Eichhom,  and  Hitzig  see  the  clearest  indi- 
cations of  a  later  age,  Gesenius  and  Hendewerk  are  struck  with  the  tokens 
of  antiquity  and  with' the  characteristics  of  Isaiah.  So,  too,  with  respect  to 
the  literary  merit  of  the  passage  :  Hitzig  treats  it  almost  with  contempt, 
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while  Hendewerk  extols  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.     There  coald  not 
be  a  stronger  illustration  of  the  fact,  already  evident,  that  the  boasted 
diagnosis  of  this  school  of  critics  is  always  dependent  on  a  foregone  con- 
clusion.    Had  there  been  no  siege  of  Tyre  in  Uie  days  of  Isaiah,  Gesenius 
would  easily  have  found  abundant  proofs  that  the  chapter  was  of  later 
date.     But  this  not  being  necessary  for  his  purpose  here,  he  treats  as  in- 
conclusive even  stronger  proofs  than  those  which  he  himself  employs  in 
other  cases. 

To  the  reference  of  this  prophecy  to  Shalmaneser  there  are  two  mam 
objections.     The  first  is  the  express  mention  of  the  Chaldees  in  ver.  Id. 
Ewald  easily  disposes  of  this  diliiculty  by  reading  D^:y3D  instead  of  Dn::o. 
Gescuius  and  the  rest  maintain  that  the  Chaldees  are  mentioned  only  as 
tributaries  or  auxiliaries  of  Assyria.     As  this,  though  arbitrarily  assumed, 
is  not  impossible,  the  first  objection  cannot  be  regarded  as  decisive.     The 
second  is  that  Shalmaneser's  attempt  upon  Tyre  was  perfectly  abortive. 
This  argument  of  course  has  no  effect  upon  Gesenius  and  others  who  deny 
the  inspiration  of  the  Prophet.     Even  such,  however,  must  admit  that  if  the 
descriptions  of  the  prophecy  were  actually  realised  in  another  case,  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  one  intended.     They  allege,  however,  that  the 
very  same  objection  lies  against  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on  the  ground  that  no  historian,  sacred  or  profane,  records  the  fact 
of  his  having  taken  Tyre.     To  account  fur  this  omission,  and  to  shew  by 
various  incidental  proofs  that  the  event  did  nevertheless  happen,  is  the 
main  design  of  Hengstenberg's  tract  already  mentioned,  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  task  with  a  rare  combination  of  minute  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  good  sense,  although  not  to  thd  satisfaction  of  contemporary  German 
writers.     His  argument  from  the  nature  of  the  case  turns  in  a  great  measure 
on  minute  details,  and  sometimes  on  intricate  calculations  in  chronolog}'. 
It  will  be  sufficient  therefore  to  record  the  result,  which  is  that  the  actual 
conquest  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  even  leaving  out  of  view  the  prophecy 
before  us,  and  the  more  explicit  one  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvi.,  is  much  more 
probable  than  the  contrary  hypothesis.     But  there  is  still  another  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  applying  the  prophecy  to  Nebuchadnezzar's  siege  and  con- 
quest.    Isaiah  intimates  and  Ezekiel  expHcitly  foretells  an  entire  desolation 
of  Tyre,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  Middle  Ages.     Hengstenberg*s 
solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  the  prophets  constantly  connect  the  imme- 
diate consequences  of  the  events  which  they  predict  with  their  remoter  and 
more  gradual  results.     On  the  same  general  principal  of  interpretation,  but 
with  a  difference  of  form,  it  may  be  said  that  the  prophecy  before  us  is 
generic,  not  specific,  a  panoramic  picture  of  the  downfall  of  Tyre,  from  the 
beginning  to  ^e  end  of  the  destroying  process,  with  particular  allusion  to 
particular  sieges,  as  for  instance  to  that  of  the  Chaldees  in  ver.  18,  and 
perhaps  to  that  of  Alexander  in  ver.  6.     Antiquarian  research  and  discovery 
may  yet  bring  to  light  coincidencefS  still  more  striking. 

While  the  great  majority  of  writers  xmderstand  the  passage  as  referring 
to  the  hteral  Tyre,  a  few  prefer  to  take  it  in  a  mystical  sense.  Some  of 
the  older  Jewish  writers  say  that  whenever  the  Hteral  T}Te  is  meant,  the 
name  is  fully  written  (^^^'),  but  that  when  it  is  defectively  written,  as  it  is 
here,  pv)  it  signifies  Borne.  Abarbenel  refutes  this  dictum  by  shewing 
that  both  forms  occur  in  the  same  context,'but  himself  makes  Tyre  here 
mean  Venice,  But  these  hypotheses  are  modest  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Cocceius,  who  understands  by  Tyre  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  Egypt  Ger- 
many, by  Chittim  Spain,  by  Tarshish  France,  by  Assyria  Turkey,  by  the 
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laad  of  theOhaldees  Hnngaiy,  and  by  the  whole  passage  a  chapter  from 
the  history  of  the  Beformation.  Of  such  interpretations  it  may  sorely  be 
said  without  midue  severity  :  **  Hariolationes  hie  sunt ;  seqoamur  certa ; 
incerta  aequo  animo  igooremus ;  neque  etiam  banc  prophetiam  cum  quibas- 
dam  yeternm  aliegorice  interpretabimur,  nam  si  Scriptura  non  indicet  debere 
nos  in  re  una  cemere  imaginem  alterius,  etiamsi  res  dirersa  a  Scriptura 
explicate  similitudinem  et  conformitatem  aliquam  habeant,  non  possumus 
tamen  asserere  hoc  illius  t}*pum  et  figuram  esse,  nisi  quatenus  iUa  confer- 
mitas  ex  Scripturarum  comparatione  demonstratur/  These  are  the  words 
of  Cocceius  himself,  reproviug  Grotius  for  his  groundless  hypothesis  of 
Shebna's  leprosy  in  chap,  zxii.,  and  declaring  his  own  dissent  from  the  old 
interpretations  of  that  chapter. 

1.  The  burden  of  Tyre.     Hovel,  ships  of  Tarshish  ;for  it  is  laid  ttaste,  no 
liouse,  no  entrance  ;  from  the  land  of  Chittim  it  is  revealed  to  t/iem.     Here, 
as  m  chap.  xiii.   1,  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  1,  xi.  13,  xxii.  1,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  rejecting  the  iirst  words  as  the  addition  of  a 
copyist  or  compiler.     The  command  or  exhortation  to  howl  implies  that 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed  have  peculiar  cause  for  grief.     By  ships  of 
Tarshish  we  are  not  to  understand  merchant  ships  in  general,  but  strictly 
those  which  carried  on  the  trade  between  Phenicia,  and  its  Spanish  colony 
Tartessus.     For  the  other  meanings  which  have  been  attached  to  ^^T^, 
vide  supra,  chap.  ii.  15.     Rosenmilller  condemns  the  generic  explanation  of 
the  phrase  as  unpoetical,  but  does  not  scruple  to  make  ships  mean  sailors, 
which  is  wholly  unnecessary.     The  masculine  form  ^!l^  may  either  be  re- 
ferred to  ^V  by  a  common  licence,  or  indefinitely  taken  to  mean  desolation 
has  been  wrought,  or  something  has  been  desolated^  without  saying  what. 
Ewald  resolves  it  into  an  indefinite  active  verb  (zerstort  hat  man)  without 
a  change  of  meaning.     The  preposition  in  H^.^p  and  fi<^39  has  a  privative 
effect.     The  meaning  strictly  is,  away  from  house,  away  from  entrance.     It 
may  be  less  concisively  rendered,  so  that  there  is  no  house,  &c.     Some  . 
make  the  two  expressions  strictly  parallel  and  correlative,  so  that  there  is 
neitlier  Iiouse  nor  entrance,  in  which  case  the  latter  may  have  reference  to 
the  entering  of  ships  into  the  harbour.     Others  make  the  second  dependent 
on  the  first,  so  ilua  there  is  no  Iiouse  left  to  enter.     This  may  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  mariners  returning  from  their  long  voyage  and  finding  their 
homes  destroyed.     Chittim  is  neither  Macedonia  (Clericus),  Italy  (Yitringa), 
Snsiana  (Bochart),  Oilicia  (Junius),  nor  a  region  in  Arabia  (Hensler),  but 
the  island  of  Cyprus  (Josephus),  in  which  there  was  a  city  Citium,  which 
Cicero  explicitly  refers  to  as  a  Phenician  settlement.     The  wider  explanation 
of  the  name,  as  denoting  other  islands  or  the  Mediterranean  coasts  in  gene- 
ral, though  not  without  authority  frx)m  usage,  is  uncertain  and  in  this  case 
needless.     These  words  are  connected  with  what  goes  before  by  Calvin  (ut 
non  sit  commeatus  e  terra  Cittim)  and  others  ;  but  most  interpreters  adhere 
to  the  Masoretic  interpunction.     /(  is  reveal^  (t.  e.  the  event  announced  in 
the  preceding  clause)  to  tJiem  (the  Tyrian  mariners  on  their  way  home  firom 
Tarshish).     The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Tyre  has 
reached  the  Phenician  settlements  in  Cyprus,  and  through  them  the  Tyrian 
mariners  that  touch  there. 

2.  Be  silent,  0  inJtabitanta  of  the  isle  (or  coast),  the  mereJiants  of  Sidon 
erosnng  the  sea  filled  thee.  This  may  either  be  addressed  to  the  coast  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  long  been  frequented  by  the  Pheni- 
cian traders,  or  to  Phenicia  itself,  which  foreign  commerce  had  enriched. 
The  last  explanation  is  commonly  preferred ;  but  the  first  is  recommended 
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by  the  fact  that  it  assigns  a  reason  for  the  mention  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Sidon,  as  accounting  for  the  interest  which  other  nations  are  supposed  to 
feel  in  the  fall  of  Tjre.  On  either  supposition,  Sidon,  the  other  great  city 
of  Phenicia,  is  put  for  the  whole  country.  The  plural  verb  in  the  last 
clause  agrees  with  *^nb  as  a  collectiye. 

8.  And  in  great  waters  (was)  the  seed  of  the  Nile;  the  harvest  of  tJie  river 

{was)  her  revenue ;  and  she  was  a  mart  of  nations,     "^H??  and  "^i5<^  are  the 

Hebrcvr  and  Egyptian  names  of  the  Nile.     The  first,  according  to  its  ety- 

niology,  means  htach,  and  corresponds  to   MsXa;  and  J/c/o,   Greek  and 

Latin  names  of  the  same  river,  all  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  water  or 

the  mud  which  it  deposits.     The  use  of  the  word  "Tnu*  is  one  of  the  proofs, 

adduced  by  Eichhom  and  Eosenmiiller,  that  the  chapter  is  of  later  date. 

It  is  true  the  name  occurs  in  Joshua  xiii.  13;  but  that  is  also  classed 

among  the  later  books.    Gesenius  observes,  however,  that  an  inference  can 

hardly  be  drawn  from  one  or  two  examples.     Of  the  whole  verse  there  are 

three  interpretations.     The  first  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the 

grain  of  Egypt  was  exported  in  Phenician  vessels  on  the  great  waters,  i.  e. 

over, the  sea.     The  objection  that  Phenicia  is  described  by  Ezekiel  as 

trading  not  with  Egypt  but  with  Palestine  in  grain,  though  entitled  to 

some  weight,  is  not  conclusive.     A  stronger  objection  may  be  drawn  from 

the  apparent  incongruity  of  naming  this  one  branch  of  commerce  as  a  proof 

that  Tyre  was  a  mart  of  nations,      A  second  intei'pretation  understands 

what  is  said  of  Egypt  figuratively,  or  as  a  comparison ;  as  if  he  had  said 

that  the  wealth  which  E*^t  derived  from  the  Nile,  Phenicia  derived  from 

the  great  waters,  i.  e.  by  her  maritime  trade.     The  third  diifers  from  this 

only  by  supposing  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  insular  situation  of  Tyre, 

which,  though  planted  on  a  rock  and  girt  by  many  waters,  reaped  as  rich  a 

harvest  as  the  fertile  land  of  Egypt.     This  last  interpretation,  which  is 

that  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Hengstenberg,  is  much  more  poetical  than 

either  of  the  others,  and  at  least  in  that  respect  entitled  to  the  preference. 

4.  Be  ashamed  (or  confounded),  Zidon  ;  for  the  sea  saiih,  the  strength  of 
the  sea,  saying,  I  have  not  travailed,  and  I  have  not  borne,  and  I  have  not 
reared  young  men  (or)  brought  up  virgins.  One  of  the  great  cities  of 
Phenicia  is  here  called  upon  to  be  confounded  at  the  desolation  of  the 
other ;  or  Zidon  may  be  put  for  the  whole  country,  as  in  the  preceding 
verse.  The  Targum  gives  to  D*  its  geographical  sense  of  toes*  (Kaiyo), 
Some  writers  understand  the  sea  itself  as  the  ideal  speaker,  and  explain 
V\V^  as  an  allusion  to  the  turret-like  appearance  of  the  waves  when  in  com* 
motion.  The  correct  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this :  the  Prophet  hears 
a  voice  from  the  sea,  which  he  then  describes  more  exactly  as  coming  frojoa 
the  stronghold  or  fortress  of  the  sea,  t.  e.  insular  Tyre  as  viewed  from  the 
mainland.  The  rest  of  the  verse  is  intended  to  express  the  idea  that  the 
city  thus  personified  was  childless,  was  as  if  she  had  never  borne  children. 
Here,  as  in  chap.  i.  2,  Hendewerk  takes  ^9POn  in  the  sense  of  exalting, 
makuig  great,  which  is  at  once  a  violation  of  usage  and  of  the  Prophet's 
metaphor.  Interpreters  are  commonly  agreed  that  the  negative  force  of  the 
last  ^  extends  to  both  of  the  following  verbs.  Cocceius  alone  seems  to 
to  make  the  last  clause  affirmative  {non  educavi  juvenes ;  extuli  virgines) 
as  if  she  were  complaining  that  she  had  not  borne  sons,  but  daughters. 
But  the  whole  metaphor  is  clearly  intended  to  express  the  idea  of  depopu- 
lation. 

5.  Wlien  tJie  report  (comes)  to  Egypt ^  they  are  pained  at  the  report  of 
Tyre,     There  are  three  distinct  interpretations  of  this  verse.     The  first 
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refers  v^n^  to  the  Sidonions  or  Phenicians  generally,  and  nnderstands  the 
Terse  to  mean  that  they  would  be  as  much  grieved  to  hear  of  the  Call  of 
Tyre  as  if  they  should  hear  of  that  of  Egypt.  The  second  makes  the  verb 
indefinite,  or  understands  it  of  the  nations  generally,  who  are  then  said 
to  be  as  much  astounded  at  the  fall  of  Tyre,  as  they  once  were  at  the 
judgments  of  Jehovah  upon  Egypt.  The  third,  which  is  the  one  now 
commonly  adopted,  makes  E<:[ypt  itself  or  the  Egyptians  the  subject  of 
the  verb,  and  explains  3  and  "C'KS  as  particles  of  time,  not  of  comparison. 
The  first  of  these  senses  is  expressed  by  Vitringa  (utfama  de  Egypto  com- 
moveret  animos,  sic  doltbunt  ad  famam  Tyri),  the  second  by  Luther 
{gleichwie  man  erschrak  da  man  von  Egypten  horete,  also  wird  man 
erschrecken  wenn  man  von  Tynis  hijren  toird),  the  third  by  the  Vulgate 
{cum  auditum  fuerit  in  Eyyplo,  dolebunt  cum  audient  de  Tyro),  This 
last  supposes  the  Egyptians  to  lament  fur  the  loss  of  their  great  mart  and 
commercial  ally.  The  idea  expressed  by  the  second  construction  is  a 
much  more  elevated  one,  and  it  seems  more  a$?reeable  to  usage  to  take 
3  before  a  noun  as  a  particle  of  comparison.  {Vide  supra,  chap,  xviii.  4.) 
"^2  equally  admits  of  either  explanation.  Either  of  these  interpretations 
appears  preferable  to  the  first,  which  yields  an  unnatural  and  inappropriate 
sense. 

6.  Fass  over  to  Tarshisli;  liowl,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  isle  {or  coast). 
The  mother  country  is  exhorted  to  take  refuge  in  her  distant  colonies.  J. 
D.  Michaelis  compares  the  resolution  of  the  Dutch  ^merchants  in  1672  to 
remove  to  Batavia  if  the  mother  country  could  not  be  delivered.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and  Justin,  the  Tyrians  when  besieged  by  Alex- 
ander, sent  their  old  men,  women,  and  children,  to  Carthage.  Aben  Ezi'a 
gratuitously  makes  ^^^  a  collective,  and  supposes  the  address  to  be  to  all 
the  islands  where  the  Tyrians  traded. 

7.  Is  this  your  joyous  city  (literally,  is  this  to  you  a  joyous  one)?  from 
the  days  of  old  is  her  antiquity;  her  feet  shall  carry  her  afar  off  to  sojourn. 
Some  adopt  a  relative  construction,  and  continue  the  interrogation  through 
the  verse  ;  tohosefeet,  &c.  Of  those  who  read  the  sentence  thus,  some  un- 
derstand the  last  clause  as  descriptive  of  the  colonial  and  commercial 
activity  of  Tyre.  But  this  requires  47^;i1^  to  be  arbitrarily  explained  as  a 
preterite.     Most  writers  understand  the  clause  as  applying,  either  to  the 

*fiight  of  the  Tyrians  to  their  colonies,  or  to  their  being  carried  into  exile. 
To  the  first,  Gesenius  objects  that  they  could  not  cross  the  sea  on  foot. 
Umbreit  replies  that  they  must  have  feet  to  go  on  board  the  ships.  Knobel 
rejoins  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  be  their  feet  that  carried  them  far 
ofil  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  either,  that  a  city  can  no  more 
cross  the  sea  in  ships  than  dry-shod ;  that  the  verse  contains  a  bold  per- 
sonification ;  and  that  having  once  converted  Tyre  into  a  woman,  the 
writer  may  naturally  represent  her  as  going  anywhere  on  foot,  without 
respect  to  the  actual  method  of  conveyance  used  by  individual  emigrants. 
Grotius  avoids  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Gesenius,  by  making  feet  mean 
sails  and  oars.  The  epithet  nj^y  has  reference  to  the  bustle  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  also  to  the  luxury  and  pride  of  Tyre.  Hendewerk  refers  to 
the  use  of  this  word  in  chap.  xxii.  2,  as  an  incidental  proof  that  Isaiah 
wrote  both  chapters.  The  resemblance  between  nzplil  and  D^g  is  imitated 
by  Gesenius  in  his  version  {Ursprung  and  Urzeit),  These  expressions 
may  be  referred  either  to  the  real  antiquity  of  Tyre,  or  to  the  exaggerated 
boastings  of  the  Tyrians,  of  which  we  have  examples  in  Herodotus  and 
other  profane  writers. 
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8.  Who  hath  purposed  this  against  Tyre  tJie  crowning  {city),  ichose  mer- 
chants (are)  princes,  her  traffickers  the  honoured  of  the  earth, ^     The  Vulgate 
gives  tVy^VO  a  passive  sense  {quondam  coronatam),  which  Sanctius  applies 
to  the  pinnacles  and  turrets  of  the  citv.     Hitzig  makes  it  mean  the  crovm- 
tcearer.     Most  writers  seem  to  be  agreed  that  it  denotes  the  croxvner  or 
crotcn-giver,  in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  crowned  heads  were  among  the  tri- 
butaries of  Phenicia,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  historians. 
Gescoius  refers  to  the  oriental  crowns  dispensed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  to  the  crown  of  Corsica  once  subject  to  the  Genoese  Republic. 
He  also  illustrates  the  use  of  the  name  Canaan  to  denote  a  trader,  by  the 
analogous  usage  of  Chaldean  for  astrologer,  nnd  that  of  Sirins,  Savoyard^ 
Jetc,  in  modem  parlance,  to  denote  certain  callings  or  professions.     The 
question  in  this  verse  implies  that  no  ordinar}'  power  could  have  done  it. 
The  sense  of  ricli  which  Gesenius  gives  to  ^323  in  this  place  is  entirely 
arbitrary.     That  of  land,  which  some  writers  put  instead  of  earth ,  though 
it  does  not  change  the  sense  of  the  expression,  weakens  it. 

9.  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  purposed  it,  to  prnfane  the  elevation  of  all  beauty, 
to  degrade  all  the  honoured  of  the  earth.     This  is  the  answer  to  the  question 
in  ver.  8.     The  suffix  in  nvjr  refers  to  nXT.     The  supposition  of  a  chorus 
or  of  choruses  responding  to  each  other,  is  gratuitous  and  artificial,  and 
better  suited  to  a  Greek  play  than  a  Hebrew  prophecy.     Not  only  in  poetry 
but  in  animated  prose,  the  writers  of  all  languages  ask  questions  to  be 
answered  by  themselves.     ^3V  includes  all  that  was  splendid  and  beautiful 
in  Tyre.     The  exclusive  reference  of  the  word  to  the  people  can  be  justified 
by  nothing  but  the  parallelism,  and  even  that  will  admit  of  an  antithesis 
between  an  abstract  and  a  concrete  term.     7^n  means  strictly  to  profane  or 
desecrate  that  which  is  reckoned  holy,  but  is  here  used  to  express  the  mak- 
ing conmion  of  that  which  was  distinguished  by  magnificence  or  beauty. 
The  force  of  the  antithesis  between  ^p7\  and  Dn223  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
pressed in  a  translation,  as  the  roots  respectively  mean  light  and  lieavy. 
They  are  also  contrasted,  but  in  a  different  application  and  connection,  in 
chap.  viii.  28. 

10.  Pass  through  thy  land  like  the  river  {Nile) ;  Daughter  of  Tarshish^ 
there  is  no  girdle  {any)  longer.  Some  read,  pass  over  to  thy  land,  and  make 
the  verse  an  exhortation  to  the  strangers  from  Tartessus  to  go  home.  Others 
understand  "^^3  to  mean  as  {one  would  cross)  the  Nile  or  any  other,  stream, 
t.  e.  naked  or  without  a  girdle,  as  in  the  other  clause.  It  is  commonly  agreed, 
however,  that  the  phrase  means,  as  the  NUe  passes,  t.  e,  quickly  or  without 
restraint.  Some  suppose  the  figure  to  be  still  continued  in  the  last  clause, 
and  take  ntD  in  the  sense  of  a  dam,  mound,  or  embankment.  Others,  giv- 
ing it  its  proper  sense  of  girdle,  apply  it  to  the  fortifications  of  Tyre  which 
were  now  dismantled.  The  daughter  of  TarshxsJi  is  not  Tyre,  nor  Phenicia 
now  considered  as  dependent  on  her  colonies  ;  nor  the  population  of  Tar- 
shish ;  but  Tarshish  itself.  There  is  no  more  girdle  may  be  taken  in  op- 
posite senses,  as  denoting  the  fJEulure  of  strength  and  general  dissolution,  or 
the  absence  of  restraint  and  fireedom  from  oppression.  The  former  is  pre- 
ferred by  Hengstenberg ;  but  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  Tarshish, 
though  it  might  be  so  if  addressed  to  the  mother  country. 

11.  His  hantl  he  stretched  out  over  the  sea  ;  he  made  kingdoms  tremble  ; 
Jehovah  commanded  respecting  Canaan  to  destroy  her  strongholds.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  verbs  in  the  first  clause  is  the  same  as  in  the  last.  The  stretching 
out  of  God's  hand,  followed  by  the  trembling  of  the  earth  or  its  inhabitants, 
is  urged  by  Hendewerk  as  a  favourite  expression  of  Isaiah  (see  particularly 
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chap.  V.  25).  Eicbhom  and  Bosenmiiller,  on  the  other  hand,  mnke  t^'*^lW> 
a  Chaldaism  and  a  proof  of  later  origin.  Gesenius  denies  that  there  is  any- 
thing analogous  in  Chaldee  or  Sjriac  nsage,  and  regards  it  as  either  an 
anomalous  case  of  epentbesis  or  an  orthographical  error.  The  feminine 
suffix  at  the  end  refers  to  Canaan  as  the  name  of  a  countiy. 

12.  And  he  said^  Thou  shall  not  ctdd  longer  (or  continue)  to  triumph,  op^ 
pressed  {or  violated)  virgin  daughter  o/Zidon  ;  to  Chittim  arise,  pass  over; 
there  also  there  shall  he  no  rest  to  thee.  The  address  is  not  to  Chittim  (or  the 
Macedonians) ;  nor  to  ,T\Te  as  a  daughter  of  the  older  city  ;  but  to  Zidon 
itself.  The  fact  that  M^^n^  is  in  apposition  with  T\2  (as  to  sense),  makes 
it  altogether  probable  that  n3  sustains  the  same  relation  to  in^V.  The 
reading  |VV  r\2^  though  found  in  sixteen  manuscripts  and  several  ancient 
versions,  is  probably  a  mere  mistake,  arising  from  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  combination  elsewhere.  Zidon  is  here  put  for  Phenicia  in  general, 
n^^^  is  impersonal.  This  exhortation  corresponds  exactly  to  the  one  in  ver.  6, 
Tarshish  and  Chittim  being  both  Phenician  colonies.  The  lust  clause  im- 
plies, either  that  the  colonists  would  not  receive  them,  or  that  the  enemy 
would  still  pursue  them,  probably  the  latter.  The  figure  of  a  violated  virgin, 
for  a  conquered  city  or  country,  is  alleged  by  Eicbhom  as  a  proof  of  later 
origin  ;  but  it  is  used  by  the  contemporary  prophet  Nahum  (iii.  5),  and  as 
Enobel  observes,  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Isaiah  because  he  nowhere  has 
occasion  to  employ  it. 

13.  Behold  the  land  of  the  Clialdees  ;  this  people  v?a8  not ;  Assyria 
founded  it  for  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  ;  they  have  set  up  his  totcers  ;  they 
have  roused  up  her  palaces  ;  he  has  put  it  for  (or  rendered  it)  a  ruin.  This 
difficult  verse  has  been  variously  understood.  Some  apply  it  exclusively  to 
the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  the  Assyrians  ;  but  this  can  only  be  effected  by 
an  arbitrary  change  of  text.  Thus  J.  Olshausen  (in  his  emendations  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament)  omits  the  words  from  Y^  to  "^^^^  as  a  gloss, 
changes  D^^^  into  D^^y,  and  explains  the  rest  to  mean  that  Assyria  con- 
verted Tyre  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  origin  of  the  gloss  he  supposes  to 
be  this,  that  some  one  wrote  upon  the  margin  by  way  of  correction,  pK 
DHfiSO,  meaning  that  it  was  not  Assyria  but  Babylonia  Uiat  destroyed  Tyre, 
and  then  added  more  explicitly,  n^n  K?  Dyn  MT,  all  which  afterwards  found 
its  way  into  the  text.  This  piece  of  criticism  is  too  extravagant  even  for 
the  Germans,  who  accordingly  reject  it  with  contempt.  Ewald,  however, 
also  tampers  with  the  text  by  reading  D^^y^3  for  Dnra.  His  version  of  the* 
whole  is  :  "  behold  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  (i.  e.  Phenicia) ;  this  nation 
is  no  more  ;  Assyria  has  converted  it  into  a  wilderness ;  they  (the  Pheni- 
cians)  set  up  their  towers  (and)  build  their  palaces  ;  he  (the  Assyrian)  haa 
turned  it  to  ruin."  Besides  the  arbitrary  change  of  text,  this  explanation 
gives  to  D^^V  and  y^V  senses  which  cannot  be  sustamed  by  usage.  The 
great  majority,  both  of  the  older  and  the  later  writers,  leave  the  text  un- 
altered, and  suppose  that  the  Prophet  here  brings  the  Chaldees  into  view 
as  the  instruments  of  Tyre's  destruction.  The  words  from  nt  to  D^^^  will 
then  be  a  parenthesis,  containing  an  allusion  to  a  historical  fact  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  elsewhere,  but  agreeing  well  with  other  fiacts  of  history, 
viz.  that  the  Chaldees  were  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Babylonia, 
but  were  brought  thither  from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  or  Kurdistan  by 

;  the  Assyrians  in  the  days  of  their  supremacy.     This  accounts  for  the  fiict, 

that  Xenophon  speaks  of  the  Chaldees  as  northern  mountaineers,  while  in 

'  the  sacred  history  we  find  them  in  possession  of  the  great  plain  of  Shinar. 

.'  The  former  statement  has  respect,  no  doubt,  to  that  portion  of  the  people 
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who  were  left  behind  in  their  original  ieziitory.     This  incidentalstatement, 
it  may  also  be  obserred,  is  in  stnct  accordance  with  the  Assyrian  policy  of 
peopling  their  own  provinces  with  conqaered  nations.     The  constmction 
commonly  adopted,  by  interpreters  who  thns  explain  the  sentence,  is  as 
follows :  '*  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees ;  this  people  (the  people  now 
inhabiting  it)  was  not  (t.  e.  had  no  existence  until  lately)  ;  Assyria  founded 
(or  established)  it  (the  country)  for  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  (i.  e.  for  the 
Chaldees  who  before  had  led  a  wild  nomadic  life)."     To  this  construction 
Knobel,  though  he  acquiesces  in  the  exposition  as  a  whole,  makes  two 
objections  :  first,  that  while  it  explains  pX  as  denoting  the  people^  it  refers 
the  suffix  in  niD^  to  the  country ;  secondly,  that  Q^^V  is  really  descriptive 
of  the  Chaldees,  not  before  but  after  their  transportation  to  the  plains  of 
Babylonia.     Knobel  himself  refers  both  pit  and  the  sulfix  to  the  people 
considered  as  possessors  of  the  land,  and  takes  7  ^p^  in  the  sense  of  ap- 
pointing, constituting,  as  in  Hub.  i.  12.      <*  Behold   the  nation  of  the 
Chaldees;  this  people  was  not  {i,e,  was  unknown)  till  Assyria  changed 
them  into  inhabitants  of  the  wilderness  (or  plain)." — But  why  should  this 
history  of  the  Chaldees  be  referred  to  here  ?     The  answer  usually  given  to 
this  question  is,  because  the  recent  origin  and  present  insignificance  of  the 
chosen  instruments  made  the  conquest  more  humiliating  to  the  Tyrians. 
A  kindred  feeling  would  have  been  excited  in  the  ancient  Romans  by  a 
prediction  of  their  subjugation  and  destruction   by  the   Goths.      If  the 
reason  assigned  for  the  incidental  mention  of  the  Chaldee  migration  be  the 
true  one,  it  has  evidently  far  more  force  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
prophecy  relates  to  the  Babylonian  conquest  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  than 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  relates  to  the  attack  of  Shalmaneser.     Indeed, 
the  whole  assumption,  that  the  Chaldees  are  here  mentioned  as  auxiliaries 
only,  is  so  perfectly  arbitrary,  that  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any 
writer,  who  had  not  determined  upon  other  grounds,  that  the  event  pre- 
dicted took  place  under  the  Assyrian  domination.     Even  Umbreit,  who 
assents  to  this  hypothesis,  admits  that  it  is  only  probable,  not  certain ; 
and  that  this  verse  taken  by  itself  would  rather  prove  the  contrary,  by 
mentioning  the  Chaldees  as  the  principal  assailants,  and  Assyria  only  in 
a  parenthesis  containing  a  historical  allusion.      According  to  the  usual 
interpretation  which  has  now  been  given,  the  towers  mentioned  are  those- 
used  in  ancient  sieges ;  the  masculine  suffix  refers  to  D^;  the  feminine 
suffix  to  Tyre  ;  and  'WH  may  be  taken  either  in  the  sense  of  raising  (from 
*}!!V)»  or  in  that  of  rousing  (firom  "^V),  that  is,  filling  with  confusion 
and  alarm.      Besides  the  interpretations  which  have  now  been  given, 
there  is  another  that  deserves  at  least  to  be  recorded.      Schleyer,  a 
recent  German  writer  on  this  prophecy  and  that  against  Babylon  in 
chaps,  xiii.  xiv.,  gives  the  same  sense  to  the  words  from  HT  to  'y\^^  that 
is  put  upon  them  by  Olshausen,  but  instead  of  rejecting  them  as  a  mar- 
ginal correction,  retains  them  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  text.     ''  Behold, 
the  nation  of  the  Chaldees;  this  people  (it  was  not  Assyria)  has  assigned  it 
(i.  e.  Tyre)  to  the  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  (t.  e,  made  it  desolate).     Um- 
breit,  without  dwelling  on  the  violation  of  the  Masoretic  accents,  objects  to 
this  interpretation,  that  it  fails  to  account  for  the  use  of  the  word  p^C  before 
Dnc^3,  but  especially  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the  negative  assertion 
that  it  was  not  Assyria  that  desolated  Tyre.     If  the  interpretation,  however, 
were  otherwise  tenable,  this,  so  far  from  being  an  objection,  would  in  fact 
recommend  it.     When  Isaiah  wrote,  Assyria  was  the  ruling  power  of  the 
world ;  whatever  changes  were  expected,  were  expected  from  that  quarter. 
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Buthere  the  eonqnest  of  Phenicia  is  ascribed  to  a  people  then  but  little  known, 
if  known  at  all.  It  was  perfectly  natural  therefore  to  say  negatively,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  effected  by  Assyria,  as  well  as  positively,  that  it  was  to  be 
effected  by  Chaldea.  In  like  manner  if  the  fall  of  the  Roman  State  had  been 
foretold  during  the  period  of  the  Punic  wars,  how  naturally  would  th'e  pro- 
phet have  said  that  it  should  fall,  not  be/ore  the  Cartltaginfaru,  but  before 
the  Goths.  The  sense  therefore  yielded  by  Schleyer*s  construction  is  a 
good  sense  in  itself,  and  appropriate  to  the  context.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  affirmed  that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the 
Masoretie  tradition  as  to  the  interpunction  of  the  sentence.  But  let  it  be 
observed,  that  on  either  of  these  suppositions,  the  reference  of  the  verse 
to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  is  .far  more  natural  than  any  other. 

14.  HowU  ships  of  2'arshish,  for  destroyed  u  your  stronghold.  The 
first  part  of  the  prophecy  here  closes  very  much  as  it  began.  The  descrip- 
tion of  Tyre  is  the  same  as  in  ver.  4,  except  that  it  was  there  called  the 
fortress  of  the  sea,  and  here  the  fortress  of  the  Tyrian  ships. 

15.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  Tyre  shall  he  foryotten 
seventy  years^  as  the  days  of  one  king;  from  the  end  of  seventy  years  shall 
be  (or  happen)  to  Tyre  like  tlie  harlot's  song.  The  remainder  of  the 
chapter  predicts  the  restoration  of  Tyre,  not  to  its  former  dignity,  but  to 
its  wealth  and  commercial  activity,  the  fruits  of  which  should  thenceforth 
be  consecrated  to  Jehovah.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  utmost  diversity  of  judgment  in  relation  to  the  general 
sense  and  application  of  the  whole,  and  especially  of  the  words,  seventy 
years  as  the  days  of  one  king.  Vitringa  and  others  take  the  seventy  years 
strictlv.  Gesenius  and  the  later  German  \Triters  make  i^  a  round  number, 
as  in  Gen.  1.  8,  Exod.  xv.  27,  xxiv.  1.  The  following  words  are  rejected 
by  Umbreit  as  a  gloss.  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Paulus  read  "^0^  (another) 
for  *in^  (one).  Grotius  reads  seven  for  seventy,  forgetting  that  the  fol- 
lowing noun  must  then  be  in  the  plural,  and  assuming  that  Shalmaneser 
reigned  seven  years,  or  was  seven  years  at  Tyre.  Jarchi  understands  by 
the  one  king,  David,  who  died  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  though  he 
cannot  explain  why  it  should  be  here  referred  to.  Eimchi  suggests  that 
it  may  be  in  allusion  to  the  treaty  between  David  and  Hiram,  ihe  breach 
of  which  was  the  occasion  of  this  judgment.  Eimchi  prefers,  however,  to 
explain  the  words  as  a  description  of  the  ordinary  length  of  human  life, 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Gesenius  and  Maurer,  who  account  for  the 
mention  of  one  king  rather  than  one  man,  upon  the  ground  that  kings  and 
kingdoms  are  the  subject  of  the  prophecy.  The  same  interpretation  is 
suggested  by  the  double  version  of  the  Septuagint  (ug  xs^fog  ^aeiXiu;,  itg 
XS^^i  a^v^^ctfTov),  which  is  found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  though  some  modem 
critics  reckon  only  part  of  it  as  genuine,  Gesenius  considering  the  first 
phrase  as  an  emendation  of  the  second,  Bosenmiiller  the  second  as  a  later 
explanation  of  the  first.  Hitzig  pretends  that  this  form  of  expression  was 
borrowed  from  Jeremiah's  expectation  that  Zedekiah  was  to  be  restored  at 
the  end  of  seventy  years.  Movers  supposes  that  the  things  compared  are 
not  two  periods  of  time,  but  two  cases  of  oblivion,  and  understands  the 
clause  as  meaning  that  Tyre  should  be  forgotten  as  completely  as  Jehoahaz 
and  his  three  months*  reign.  Henderson,  more  generally,  makes  the  sense 
to  be  that  Tyre  should  be  forgotten  as  completely  as  a  king  when  he  is 
dead,  in  illustration  of  which  general  fact  he  strangely  cites  the  case  of 
Napoleon.    Knobel  understands  the  verse  to  mean  that  the  oblivion  of  Tyre 
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for  a  time  should  be  as  fixed  and  unalterable  as  the  decrees  of  an  oriental 
monarch  daring  his  own  reign.  Eichhom  and  Ewald  understand  the  phrase 
as  opposite  in  meaning  to  the  one  employed  in  chap.  xvi.  14,  xzi.  16.  As 
the  years  of  a  hireling  mean  years  computed  strictly,  so  the  days  of  a  king 
may  mean  days  computed  freely.  Hengstenberg,  without  attempting  to 
explain  the  phrase  (quomodcunque  ilia  explicentur),  understands  it  to 
imply  that  seventy  years  is  here  to  be  indefinitely  understood,  and  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah  and  from  the  other  speci- 
fications of  time  contained  in  the  writings  of  Isaiah  himself.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  pve  the  words  their  strict  sense,  for  the  most  part  follow 
Aben  Ezra  and  Vitringa  in  supposing  that  the  reigns  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
and  his  successors  are  here  computed  as  one.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to 
say  that  ^^P  never  means  a  dynasty.  That  idea  may  of  course  be  implied 
even  if  it  is  not  expressed.  The  chronological  hypothesis  of  this  interpreta- 
tion has,  however,  been  denied  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who  puts  the  end  of  the 
prescribed  term  thirty-three  or  four  years  later  than  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
That  Tyre  was  a  flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  mat- 
ter of  history.  When  it  again  became  so,  is  not.  But  since  the  fact  ia 
certain  and  the  prophecy  explicit,  the  most  rational  conclusion  is  that  they 
chronologically  coincide,  or  in  other  words,  that  Tyre  did  begin  to  recover 
from  the  effects  of  the  Babylonian  conquest  about  seventy  years  after  the 
catastrophe  itself.  This  of  course  supposes'  that  the  words  are  to  be  defi- 
nitely understood.  If,  on  the  other  lumd,  they  are  indefinite,  there  can  be 
still  less  difficulty  in  supposing  their  fulfilment.  In  either  case,  the  words 
*Tnx  'pD  ^DO  remain  so  enigmatical,  and  all  the  explanations  of  them  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  some  may  be  tempted  to  refer  them  to  the  future,  and  to 
look  for  their  development  hereafter.  Hongstenberg's  view  of  the  connection 
between  this  prediction  of  Isaiah  and  the  parallel  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(chaps,  xxvi.  and  xxvii.)  and  Zechariah  (chap  ix.)  is  this,  that  the  last  should 
be  regarded  as  a  supplement  or  sequel  to  the  other  two.  When  Zechariah 
wrote,  the  Babylonian  conquest  predicted  by  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  had  already 
taken  place.  The  change  for  the  better,  predicted  by  Isaiah  alone,  was  then 
already  visible.  The  prophecies  of  both  respecting  the  total  destruction  of 
the  city  are  renewed  by  Zechariah,  and  referred  to  a  period  still  future,  with 
particular  reference,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
but  it  may  be  with  a  scope  still  more  extensive. — ^The  last  clause  foretells 
the  restoration  of  Tyre  in  a  veiy  peculiar  and  significant  form.  Instead  of 
a  queen  reinstated  on  the  throne,  she  now  appears  as  a  forgotten  harlot, 
suing  once  more  for  admiration  and  reward.  Although  this  metaphor,  as  we 
shall  see  below,  does  not  necessarily  imply  moral  turpitude,  it  does  neces- 
sarily impart  a  contemptuous  tone  to  the  prediction.  The  best  explanation 
of  this  change  of  tone  is  not,  as  Eichhom  imagined,  that  these  verses  are  a 
later  addition,  but  that  the  restoration  here  predicted  was  to  be  a  restora- 
tion to  commercial  prosperity  and  wealth,  but  not  to  regal  dignity  or  national 
importance.  The  song  of  a  harlot  (or  the  harlot)  is  now  commonly  agreed 
to  mean  a  particular  song  well  known  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  Prophet. 
It  shall  he  to  Iter  like  this  song  can  only  mean  that  what  the  song  presents 
as  an  ideal  situation  should  be  realised  in  the  experience  of  Tyre.  The 
Hebrew  words  will  scarcely  bear  the  meaning  put  upon  them  in  the  text  of 
the  English  Version. 

16.  Take  a  harp,  go  about  the  city,  0  forgotten  harlot ;  play  well,  sing 
much,  that  thou  mayest  he  remembered.  These  are  now  commonly  explained 
as  the  w^ords  of  the  song  itself,  describing  the  only  way  in  which  the  harlot 
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could  recover  her  lost  place  in  the  memory  of  men,  viz.,  by  solicitixig  their 
notice  and  their  favonr.  The  application  of  the  song  to  Tyre*  implies  not 
only  that  she  had  lost  her  former  position  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  bnt 
that  exertion  wonld  be  needed  to  recover  it.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  translated  play  well,  siny  mucJi,  is  make  good  playing,  multiply  song. 
See  Qesenius,  §  189,  1. 

17.  And  it  shall  he  (or  come  to  pass),  from  (or  at)  the  end  of  seventy 
years,  Jehovah  will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  shall  return  to  her  hire  (or  gain), 
and  shall  play  the  harlot  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  upon  the  face 
of  the  ground.  As  God  is  said  to  visit  men  both  in  wrath  and  mercy,  aod 
as  the  fignre  here  employed  is  at  first  sight  a  revolting  one,  some  of  the 
older  writers  understand  this  verse  as  describing  the  continned  wickedness  of 
Tyre  requiring  further  judgments.  But  this  makes  it  necessary  to  explain 
the  next  verse  as  referring  to  a  still  remoter  future,  which  is  done  by  in- 
serting tandem  or  the  like  at  the  beginning.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the 
repetition  of  the  word  na^nx  in  the  next  verse,  that  the  prediction  there  has 
reference  to  the  very  course  of  conduct  here  described.  From  this  again 
the  inference  is  plain,  that  notwithstanding  the  apparent  import  of  the  figure, 
the  conduct  is  not  in  itself  unla^vful.  The  figure  indeed  is  now  conmibnly 
agreed  to  denote  nothing  more  than  commercial  intercourse  without  neces- 
sarily implying  guilt.  In  ancient  times,  when  international  commerce  was 
a  strange  thing  and  nearly  monopolized  by  a  single  nation,  and  especially 
among  the  Jews,  whose  law  discouraged  it  for  wise  but  temporary  purposes, 
there  were  probably  ideas  attached  to  such  promiscuous  intercourse  entirely 
different  firom  our  own.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Scriptures  more  than  once 
compare  the  mutual  solicitations  of  commercial  enterprise  to  illicit  love. 
That  the  comparison  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  unlawful  or 
dishonest  trade,  is  sufficiently  apparent  fh)m  the  following  verse. 

18.  And  her  gain  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  (or  holy,  i,  e.  consecrated) 
to  Jehovah;  it  shall  not  be  stored  and  it  shall  not  be  hoarded;  for  her  gain 
shall  be  for  those  who  sit  (or  dioeU)  before  Jehovah,  to  eat  to  satiety,  and  for 
substantial  clothing.  By  those  who  dwell  before  Jehovah  we  are  probably 
to  understand  his  worshippers  in  general  and  his  official  servants  in 
particular.  Henderson's  objection,  that  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to  sit 
in  the  temple,  is  applicable  only  to  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb. 
There  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  chambers  around  the  temple  which  were 
occupied  by  priests  and  Levites  when  in  actual  service.  P^ny,  according  to 
the  Arabic  analogy,  means  ancient  as  an  epithet  of  praise,  and  is  accord- 
ingly resolved  by  the  modem  writers  into  fine  or  splendid.  The  older 
interpreters  deduced  perhaps  firom  the  same  original  idea  that  of  durable, 
substantial,  wearing  long  and  well.  The  latter  agrees  better  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  words  to  private  dress,  the  former  to  official  robes,  in  wluch 
magnificence  was  more  important  than  solidity,  and  which  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  incumbent  to  the  next,  and  so  be  represented  even  in  the  stricter 
sense  as  old  or  ancient.  The  general  sense  of  the  prediction  evidently  is, 
that  the  commercial  gains  of  Tyre  should  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the 
servants  of  Jehovah. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Hebe  begms'a  series  of  prophecies  (chaps,  xxiv.-xxxv.),  having  reference 
chiefly  to  Judah.  It  is  not  divided  into  parts  by  any  titles  or  express 
intimations  of  a  change  of  subject.    The  style  is  also  homogeneous  and 
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ttniform.     The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  subdivide  this  portion 
of  the  book,  are  for  the  most  part  arbitrary.     The  conventional  division 
into  chapters  may  be  retained  as  a  matter  of  convenience.     The  first  four 
chapters    (niv.-xrvii.)   are   now  universally   regarded  as  forming    one 
continuous  composition.     What  is  said  of  chap.  xxiv.  is  therefore  in  some 
degree  applicable  to  the  whole.     This  chapter  contains  a  description  of  a 
country  filled  with  confusion  and  distress,  bv  a  visitation  from  Jehovah  in 
consequence  of  its  iniquities,  vers.  1-12.     It  then  speaks  of  a  remnant 
scattered  among  the  nations  and  glorifying  God  in  distant  lands,  vers.  18-16. 
The  Prophet  then  resumes  his  description  of  the  judgments  coming  on  the 
same  land  or  another,  winding  up  with  a  prophecy  of  Jehovah's  exaltation 
in  Jerusalem,  vers.  16-23.     Eusebius  and  Jerome  explaiued  this  chapter  as 
a  prediction  of  the  end  of  the  world,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by 
(Ecolampadius  and  some  later  writers.     Cyril  referred  it  to  the  same  event, 
but  understood  it  in  its  primary  meaning,  as  a  summary  of  the  foregoing 
prophecies  ac^ainst  foreign  nations.     The  older  Jews  (as  we  learn  from 
Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra)  applied  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  to  the  Assyrian 
invasions  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  last  to  the  wars  of  Gog  and  Magog 
in  the  davs  of  the  Messiah.     But  Moses  Haccoheu  referred  the  whole  to  the 
former  period,  Kimchi  and  Abarbenel  the  whole  to  the  latter.     Luther 
applied  it  to  the  desolation  of  Judea  by  the  Romans.     Calvin  agreed  with 
Cyril  in  regarding  it  as  a  summary  of  the  preceding  prophecies  both  against 
Israel  and  foreign  nations,  but  denied  any  reference  to  the  day  of  judgment. 
Grotius  adhered  to  Moses  Haccoheu,  in  applying  the  whole  to  the  Assyrian 
invasions.     He  referred  the  first  part  to  the  wasting  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
Shalmaneser,  and  the  second  to  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judah.     Cocceius 
is  as  usual  in  the  opposite  extreme,  applying  the  chapter  to  the  German 
and  Bohemian  war,  Gustavns  Adophus,  Wallenstein,  the  taking  of  Ratisbon, 
the  battle  of  Norlingen,  and  the  conflicts  between  Charles  I.  of  England  and 
the  Parliament.     Clericus  understood  the  chapter  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
Babylonian  conquest  of  Judea,  the  captivity,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth.     Yitringa  explained  it  as  relating,  in  its  primary  sense,  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  his  successors,  and 
their  deliverance  by  the  Maccabees,  but  in  its  mystical  or  secondary  sense 
to  certain  changes  which  await  the  Christian  Church  in  future  times.    Lowth 
differed  little  in  reality  from  Calvin,  except  that  he  confined  the  prediction 
more  exclusively  to  Judah  and  its  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians, 
Babylonians,  and  Romans.    None  of  the  writers  who  have  now  been  men- 
tioned entertained  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  prophecy. 
The  turning-point  between  the  old  and  new  school  of  criticism  is  occupied 
by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  who,  without  suggesting  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  or  author, 
pronounces  the  passage  the  most  difficult  in  the  book,  and  is  altogether 
doubtful  whether  it  has  ever  been  fulfilled.     Eoppe  divides  the  chapter  into 
two  independent  prophecies.     Eichhom  approves  of  this  division,  and  infers 
from  the  style  and  phraseology,  that  the  chapter  was  written  after  the 
destruction  of  Babylon.     Bertholdt  determines  in  the  same  way,  that  it  was 
composed  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Rosenmiiller,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Scholia,  agrees  with  Eichhom,  but  in 
the  second,  he  maintains  that  Isaiah  was  the  author,  and  that  he  here  ex-    ' 
presses  a  general  anticipation  of  approaching  changes.     Gesenius  pronounces 
the  style  far  inferior  to  that  of  Isaiah,  and  ascribes  the  passage  to  a  writer  in 
the  Babylonian  exile  just  before  the  f&ll  of  Babylon.     EUtzig  on  the  otbc^ 
hand  ascribes  it  to  an  Ephraimite  captive  in  Assyria,  and  supposes  4^e 
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desiniciion  of  Nineveh  io  be  foretold.  Ewald  thinks  the  prophecy  was 
Tmiten  in  Palestine  after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  in  anticipation  of 
Cambjses*  attack  on  Egypt.  Umbreit  agrees  substantially  with  Gesenins,  and 
Enobel  with  Bertholdt.  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  value  of  the 
boasted  modem  criticism .  Gesenins  is  confident  that  the  prophecy  was  written 
in  Babylon ;  Ewald  and  Knobel  are  equally  confident  that  it  was  wriiten 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Gesenins  disparages  the  style  as  cold  and  artificial ; 
Hitzig  speaks  of  it  with  contempt  as  awkward,  feeble,  and  inelegant;  Ewald 
treats  it  with  respect  as  poetical  and  skilful,  althouf^h  not  original ;  while 
Umbreit  lauds  it  as  a  noble  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry.  In  this  case,  as 
in  others,  each  writer  first  determines  upon  general  grounds  the  age  of  the 
production,  and  then  confirms  it  by  intemid  proofs.  The  points  of  resemblance 
to  the  undisputed  writings  of  Isaiah  are  set  down  as  plagiarisms  or  imitations. 
Ewald  even  goes  so  far  as  to  mark  certain  passages  as  borrowed  from  older 
writers  no  longer  extant.  The  paronomasias  and  other  verbal  peculiarities  of 
the  passage,  instead  of  proving  it  the  work  of  Isaiah,  in  whose  acknowledged 
writings  they  are  also  found,  prove  the  contrary  because  they  are  so  numerous. 
In  this  way  all  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  a  disputed  passage  is  rendered 
impossible.  If  it  has  not  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  author,  it  is  therefore 
spurious ;  if  it  has,  it  is  evidently  an  imitation.  It  is  trae,  distinctions  are 
made  as  to  the  number,  good  taste,  and  connection  ;  but  they  are  always 
made  at  will,  and  so  as  to  confirm  the  previous  conclusion.  Setting  aside 
this  empirical  criticism  as  unworthy  of  attention,  we  may  observe  that  the 
endless  diversity  of  judgment,  both  among  the  older  and  later  writers,  shews 
that  the  prediction  is  generic.  Henderson  observes  indeed  on  Lowth's 
suggestion  that  the  prophecy  refers  to  more  than  one  invasion  of  the  Holy 
Land,  that  **  this  hypothesis,  though  supplying  an  easy  mode  of  interpreting 
all  its  parts,  is  to  be  rejected,  having  been  obviously  framed  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties ;  '*  as  if  hypotheses  were  ever  framed  for  any 
other  purpose,  and  as  if  there  could  be  a  stronger  proof  that  a  hypothesis 
is  true,  than  the  fact  of  its  getting  rid  of  the  difficulties  and  supplying  an 
easy  mode  of  interpreting  all  the  parts.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the 
exclusive  restriction  of  the  prophecy  to  one  event  is  wholly  arbitrary.  What 
the  Prophet  has  left  indefinite  we  have  no  right  to  make  specific.  Particular 
allusions  there  may  be  ;  but  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  cases,  does  not 
limit  the  application  of  the  whole. 

1.  Behold  Jehovah  {is)  pouring  oiU  the  land  and  empty ing  it,  and  he  tcill 
turn  down  its  face,  and  he  vriU  scatter  its  inhabitants.  The  figure  is  that 
of  a  bottle  or  other  vessel  drained  of  its  contents  by  being  turned  upside 
down.  The  face  is  not  the  soil  or  ground  (Hendewerk),  but  the  upper 
part  or  mouth  of  the  vessel.  The  last  clause  resolves  the  figure  into  literal- 
expressions,  t^pn  is  not  to  cause  to  flow,  as  in  Arabic,  but  to  scatter, 
according  to  the  uniform  Hebrew  usage.  The  allusion  may  be  both 
to  flight  and  deportation.  Gesenins  adinits  that  t^}^  with  the  participle 
commonly  indicates  present  or  future  time ;  but  nevertheless  applies  this 
verse  to  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judea,  which  was  long  past  at  the  time 
when  he  supposes  the  chapter  to  have  been  written.  Ewald  and  Hitzig, 
who  refer  it  to  events  still  future  at  the  date  of  the  prediction,  insist 
upon  the  future  form.  The  simple  trath  is,  that  Isaiah  here  speaks  of  the 
Babylonian  conquest  as  still  distant,  but  at  the  same  time  as  infallibly 
certain.  To  avoid  this  conclusion,  Gesenins  denies  that  Isaiah  was  the  author, 
and  violates  the  usage  of  the  language  by  translating  this  whole  passage  in 
the  past  tense. 
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2.  Arid  ii  shall  he,  a$  the  people  so  the  priest,  as  ihe  servant  so  his  master, 
as  the  maid  so  Iter  mistress,  as  the  buyer  so  the  seller,  as  the  lender  so  the 
borrower,  as  the  creditor  so  the  debtor.  That  is,  all  ranks  and  classes  shall 
faro  alike.  The  double  3  to  express  the  idea  as-so  is  like  the  use  of  et-et  in 
Ltitin,  where  we  say  bolh^and,  or  aut-aut  where  we  say  eiUier-^r.  Kimchi 
says  that  each  term  includes  a  double  comparison,  (the  people)  like  the  priest 
(and  the  priest)  like  the  people,  (the  servant)  like  the  master  (and  the  master) 
like  the  servant.  On  the  form  ^^^  see  Gesenius,  §  74,  20.  The  mention 
of  the  priest  is  no  more  a  proof  of  later  date  in  this  case  than  in  Hosea  iv.  9. 
Soadias  makes  |n3  mean  a  prince  or  ruler,  which  is  also  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  English  Bible. 

8.  27ie  land  shall  he  utterly  emptied  and  rUterly  spoiled,  for  Jeiiovah 
epeaks  (or  hath  spoken)  this  ioord.  Gesenius  arbitrarily  transbtes  the  verbs 
as  preterites,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Hendewerk.  Ewald  explains  them 
as  descriptive  presents.  De  Wette  as  usual  disregards  the  reduplication 
of  the  Hebrew  verbs.  It  is  no  doubt  emphatic,  however,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  simple  repetition,  emptied  emptied  (Ewald) «  or  by  combining 
a  verb  and  adjective,  empty  and  emptied  (Hitzig),  or  by  introducing  an  in- 
tensive adverb,  utterly,  wholly,  as  in  the  English  Version  and  most  others. 
According  to  Knobel,  P^3^  is  put  for  the  more  usual  form  P?9  in  order  to 
assimilate  it  to  the  infinitive.  The  full  orthography  with  1  is  mentioned  by 
Gesenius  as  a  sign  of  later  date,  although  he  does  not  deny  that  it  also 
occurs  in  the  older  books.  The  land  here  mentioned  is  supposed  by  Hitzig 
to  be  Assyria ;  by  all  other  interpreters  Palestine.  In  order  to  justify  his 
reference  of  this  part  of  the  chapter  to  past  time,  Gesenius  explains  the  last 
clause  as  relating  to  the  divine  purpose  or  decree  (for  so  Jehovah  had  com- 
manded), whereas  it  elsewhere  denotes  the  certainty  of  the  event  because 
predicted  hy  Jehovah.  The  necessity  of  this  departure  from  the  usage  of 
the  phrase  is  a  strong  objection  to  his  interpretation  of  the  chapter,  as 
written  during  the  Babylonian  exile  by  a  captive  Jew.  tj? 

4.  The  earth  moumeth,  fadeth  ;  the^oorld  languisheth,/adeth :  Hie  highest 
of  the  people  of  the  earth  languish.  }n«n  is  not  the  land  (Gesenius),  as 
appears  from  the  parallel  expression  ^Sri.  Earth  and  world,  however,  are 
not  to  be  taken  in  their  widest  sense  (Bosenmiiller),  but  as  poetical  de- 
scriptions of  a  country  (Ewald) ;  not  Assyria  (Hitzig),  but  Palestine. 
Jerome  refers  the  whole  description  to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  UMXf 
Koppe  reads  Dnp//'o?/i  the  height  {i.  e.  cast  down  from  it),  for  which  there  is 
neither  authority  nor  necessity.  J.  D.  Michaelis  inserts  and  after  OXHO  (the 
high  ones  and  the  people  of  the  land),  which  is  also  unnecessary.  The 
Septuagint  and  Peshito  omit  DP,  but  it  is  found  in  aU  manscripts.  D1^  is 
an  abstract  used  for  a  concrete,  height  for  highest  part  or  high  ones.  Hen- 
derson supposes  an  allusion  to  the  two  thousand  nobles  cairied  away  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  figures  are  borrowed  from  the  vegetable  world. 
Several  of  the  German  writers  amuse  themselves  with  trying  to  copy  the 
paronomasia  in  the  first  clause.  Gesenius  has  dclizet  und  lechzet,  Ewald 
es  welkt  es  verwelkt,  Enobel  welkt  und  fidlt  die  Welt.  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve the  pains  laid  out  upon  these  useless  and  unsuccessful  imitations  by 
writers  who  often  disregard  the  idiomatic  form  of  the  construction. 

5.  And  the  land  has  been  profaned  under  its  inhabitants,  because  they  have 
transgressed  the  laws,  violated  the  statute,  broken  the  everlasting  covenant. 
Knobel  reads,  and  so  the  Uind,  as  if  the  verse  contained  the  punishment 
and  not  the  sin  of  the  chosen  people.  In  accordance  with  this  hypothesis, 
he  explains  the  profaning  of  the  land  to  be  its  invasion  and  subjection  by 
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the  Babylonians.  Under  its  whahitanU  will  then  mean  nothing  more  than 
the  land  with  those  npon  it.  All  other  writers  seem  to  apply  the  passage 
to  the  Jews,  and  to  nnderstond  it  as  referring  their  calamities  to  their 
transgressions.  The  land  is  said  to  be  profaned  as  being  a  holy  land  or 
consecrated  to  Jehovah.  Most  interpreters  suppose  a  special  reference  to 
pollution  by  blood,  or  the  guilt  of  murder,  in  accordance  with  Symmachus*s 
Tersion  if  ovoxrov^t!?}.  The  ancient  versions  give  nnj^  the  sense  of  /or,  on 
account  of;  but  Uie  proper  meaning  under  is  far  more  appropriate  and  ex- 
pressive. The  ancient  versions  abo  make  P^  a  plural,  and  this  reading  is 
found  in  one  manuscript  and  one  edition.  Aben  Ezra  explains  the  unusnal 
plural  ri'iin  as  denoting  not  the  law  of  Moses,  but  the  laws  common  to  all 
nations.  Yitringa  in  like  manner  makes  it  synonymous  with  the  jus  ffentium 
of  the  Roman  writers.  Hitzig  understands  by  it  the  Noachic  precepts,  on 
account  of  the  allusion  to  the  dood  in  ver.  8.  There  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  departing  from  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words 
as  denoting  the  divine  law  generally.  The  three  terms  used  are  substantially 
synonymous,  law,  statute,  cocenant,  being  continually  interchanged.  Hen- 
derson needlessly  refers  the  last  to  the  covenant  of  Sinai,  and  Hendewerk 
distinguishes  between  the  moral  and  ceremonial  parts  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  simple  meaning  of  the  verse  is  that  they  disobeyed  the  will  of  God.  In 
the  phrase,  they  changed  the  ordinance.  Gill  finds  a  reference  not  only  to  the 
popish  corruptions  of  the  eucharist,  but  to  the  substitution  of  infant  sprink- 
ling for  adult  immersion. 

6.  There/ore  a  curse  devoured  the  earth,  and  those  dwelling  in  it  tcere 
reckoned  guilty  (and  so  treated).  Hiere/ore  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
humed,  and  there  are  few  men  left.  n75<  does  not  here  mean  false  swearing, 
as  explained  in  the  Targum  and  by  Jarchi  and  Eimchi,  but  the  curse  of 
God,  attending  ths  violation  of  his  law.  The  mention  of  this  penalty  is 
absurdly  represented  by  Gesenius  and  Enobel  as  a  proof  of  the  late  date 
of  the  prophecy.  Q^K  is  taken  by  some  of  the  early  writers  in  the  sense 
of  being  desolate.  Its  .true  sense  is  that  of  being  recognised  as  guilty,  and 
treated  accordingly.  It  therefore  suggests  the  ideas  both  of  guilt  and 
punishment.  Twenty-eigbt  manuscripts  and  three  editions  with  the  Peshito 
read  n^3K  instead  of  H^DJ*,  a  variation  probably  derived  from  ver.  4,  or 
from  Jer.  xliii.  10.  The  Septuagint  moJies  nn  mean  tfiey  shall  be  poor  ; 
Symmachus,  they  shall  be  exhausted;  J.  D.  Michaelis,  they  shall  be  diminished. 
The  Targum  gives  the  word  the  general  sense  of  being  consumed  or  de- 
stroyed ;  but  tiie  latest  writers  all  prefer  the  more  specific  sense  of  burning 
or  being  burnt,  either  by  internal  heat  like  that  of  fever,  or  by  the  fire  of 
outward  persecutions.  Houbigant  and  Lowth,  without  the  least  authority, 
read  mn  for  l^n.  Gesenius  supposes  the  imagery  to  be  copied  fit)m  Joel 
i.  8-20. 

7.  The  new  wine  nwumeth  ;  the  vine  languisheth  ;  all  the  merry-hearted 
do  sigh.  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Henderson  understand  C^TD  as  denoting 
the  juice  of  the  grape  while  on  the  vine ;  Enobel  by  synecdoche  the  grape 
itself.  But  as  the  whole  description  is  figurative,  there  is  no  need  of  de- 
parting from  the  usual  sense  of  sweet  or  new  wine.  Bosenmiiller  and  Barnes 
think  the  wine  is  here  described  as  mourning  because  none  drink  it ; 
Hendewerk,  because  it  is  drunk  by  foreigners  and  not  by  natives.  This  is 
changing  a  natural  and  beautiful  figure  into  a  frigid  conceit.  Gesenius  in- 
forms us  that  this  verse  was  also  copied  from  Joel  (chap.  i.  10-12),  where 
he  says  it  stands  in  a  much  more  natural  connection. 

8.  Still  is  the  mirth  of  drums  ;  ceased  is  the  noise  of  revellers  ;  still  is 
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iht  mirth  o/^l$e  harp.     Music  is  here  mentioned  as  a  common  token  and 
accompanimetit  of  mirtb.     Three  manuscripts,  instead  of  PK(^»  read  Pi^^.  /t 

9.  With  the  song  they  shall  not  drink  toine  ;  bitter  shall  strong  drink 
be  to  them  that  drink  it.  Hitzig  understands  this  to  knean  that  thej  shall  not 
drink  wine  at  all ;  Knobel,  that  it  shall  not  be  accompanied  with  music. 
'^^  is  neither  beer  (J.  D.  ^lichaelis)  nor  palm-wine  (Lowth)  specifically, 
but  intoxicating  drinks  in  general.  The  last  clause  means  of  course  that 
they  should  lose  the  appetite  for  such  enjoyments. 

10.  Broken  doum  is  the  city  of  confusion  (emptiness  or  desolation),  shut  up 
is  every  house  from  entering,  (».  e.  so  that  it  is  not  or  cannot  be  entered). 
The  city  meant  is  neither  Nineveh  (Hitzig),  nor  cities  in  general  (Bosen- 
miiller),  but  Jerusalem.  Hitzig  and  Enobel  prefer  the  construction,  it  is 
broken  doum  into  (i.  «.  so  as  to  be)  a  city  of  desolation y  but  the  common 
construction  is  more  natural  which  makes  inn  n^Tp  the  subject  of  the  verb. 
The  last  clause  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  closing  of  the  hoases  by 
the  inhabitants  against  the  enemy,  or  to  their  being  left  unoccapied  ;  but 
the  first  clause  seems  to  shew  that  it  rather  relates  to  the  obstruction  of 
the  entrance  by  the  ruins.  Rosenmiiller's  explanation  of  inn  nnp,  as 
denoting  dty  of  idols,  or  idolatrous  city,  is  very  unnatural.  Hitzig  and 
others  make  the  P  before  ^^^  simply  equivalent  to  withotU.  Compare  the 
similar  expression  in  chap,  xxiii.  1. 

11.-4  cry  for  wine  in  the  streets^^darkened  is  all  Joy — departed  is  the 
gladness  of  the  earth.  To  the  critical  acumen  of  Gesenius  this  verse  stands 
confessed  as  a  plagiarism  from  Joel  i.  15.  To  the  exquisite  taste  of  Hitzig 
it  is  not  only  an  unda  redundans,  but  completely  lame  and  fiat  {voUends 
laJtm  und  matt).  One  ground  of  objection  to  it  is  that  a  calling  for  wine, 
though  perfectly  appropriate  in  Joel,  is  entirely  out  of  place  in  this  descrip- 
tion of  a  conquered  and  dismantled  town.  The  later  writers  have  had  taste 
enouc'h  to  see  that  the  cry  meant  is  not  that  of  drunkards  for  more  liquor, 
but  of  the  perishing  inhabitants  for  necessary  refreshment  (Hendewerk), 
perhaps  with  special  reference  to  the  sick  and  wounded  (Henderson)  or  to 
children  (Hitzig).  Knobel  gives  the  words  the  still  more  general  sense  of 
lamentation  for  the  blasted  vintage.  Hendewerk  points  out  that  wine  alone 
is  mentioned  here,  as  bread  is  in  Lam.  iv.  4,  while  in  Lam.  ii.  12  both  are 
combined.  There  is  no  need  of  taking  nn^^  in  the  sense  of  a  call  to  the 
wine  sellers  from  their  customers  (Kimchi),  much  less  of  supplying  a  nega- 
tive, so  as  to  make  it  mean  that  there  is  no  call  for  wine  in  the  streets 
(Clericus).  Houbigant  and  Lowth  for  n3iy  read  mny  (has  passed  away). 
Eosenmliller  gives  ^e  same  or  nearly  the  same  sense  to  the  common  text. 
But  all  the  latest  writers  acquiesce  in  Buxtorf  s  definition  of  the  word  as 
meaning  to  grow  dark,  with  special  reference  to  the  setting  of  the  sun  or 
the  coming  on  of  twUlight.  This  beautiful  figure  is  itself  an  answer  to  the 
©sthetical  sneers  of  certain  critics.  n733  may  either  have  the  general  sense 
of  ^on«,  departed  (Henderson),  or  the  more  specific  one  of  banished  (Gese- 
nius), expatriated  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  carried  captive  (Umbreit).  The  first 
clause  is  rendered  more  expressive  in  the  versions  of  De  Wette,  Umbreit, 
and  Hendewerk,  by  the  omission  of  the  verb.  The  last-mentioned  writer 
understands  by  the  joy  of  the  land,  the  population  of  Jerusalem.  Nine 
manuscripts  have  ^^  before  V^T]^  and  the  Septuagint  supplies  it  before 

12.  What  is  left  in  the  city  is  desolation,  and  into  ruins  is  the  gate  beaten 
down.  The  first  clause  is  in  apposition  to  the  last  of  Ver.  11.  Joy  is  gone 
and  desolation  is  left  behind.     All  the  modem  writers  take  n^«B^  as  an  ad. 
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yerbial  accnsative  qualifying  ra^  by  describing  the  effect  or  resnlt  of  the 
action.  The  gate  is  here  nanted  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  city ; 
bnt  it  does  not  directly  mean  the  city  itself.  On  the  form  n^^  gee  Gese- 
nins,  §  66.  Bern.  8. 

18.  For  so  shall  it  he  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  among  the  nations,  like 
the  heating  of  an  olive-tree,  like  gleanings  when  the  gathering  is  done. 
There  is  no  need  of  rendering  ^3  htU  (Bosenmiillcr)  or  yet  (Henderson),  as 
the  Prophet  is  stating  more  distinctly  the  extent  of  the  desolation  which  he 
had  before  described.  The  fact  that  some  snrvive  is  indeed  referred  to, 
but  only  indirectly  and  by  implication,  so  that  the  verse  is  not  properly  an 
antithesis  to  that  before  it.  Instead  of  saying  that  Isaiah  here  repeats  his 
beantifol  comparison  in  chap.  xvii.  5,  6,  Gesenins  and  his  followers  set  this 
down  as  the  plagiarism  of  a  later  writer.  The  Prophet  is  thus  reduced  to 
a  dilemma  ;  if  he  does  not  repeat  his  own  expressions,  he  is  a  stronger  to 
himself  and  his  own  writings  ;  if  he  does,  he  is  an  imitator  of  a  later  age. 
Bosenmiillcr  supposes  an  allusion  not  only  to  paucity  but  to  inferiority  of 
quality.  In  the  midst  of  the  nations  is  explained  by  EUtzig  as  contrasting 
the  condition  of  the  country  with  that  of  its  neighbours.  Others  under- 
stand it  of  actual  dispersion  among  foreign  nations. 

14.  Thei/  shall  raise  their  voice,  they  shall  sing  (or  sIiout),for  the  majesty 
qf  Jehovah  they  cry  aloxid  from  the  sea.  The  pronoun  at  the  beginning  is 
emphatic.  They,  not  the  nations  (Schelling)  or  the  Jews  left  in  the  land 
(Barnes),  but  the  few  dispersed  survivors  of  these  judgments.  The  3  before 
pK^  is  not  a  particle  of  time  (Bosenmiiller),  but  points  out  the  subject 
(Maurer)  or  the  occasion  of  the  praise  (Gesenins).  Ewald  supposes  the 
words  of  the  song  itself  to  be  begun  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  and  con- 
tinued through  the  next.     But  tiiis  compels  him  to  change  the  pointing  of 

I7nv,  and  make  it  an  imperative.  The  Septuagint  and  Theodotion  have  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  as  if  instead  of  D^p  they  read  D?9  or  D^  ^9.  Dathe  gives 
the  19  its  comparative  sense  :  more  (t.  e.  louder)  than  the  sea.  Jarchi  had 
before  given  the  same  construction  but  a  different  sense :  more  than  (at) 
the  sea,  t.  e.  more  than  they  rejoiced  at  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  Many 
render  the  phrase  from  the  west,  which  is  rather  implied  than  expressed. 
Hitzig  denies  that  there  is  here  a  transition  to  another  subject,  as  admitted 
by  almost  all  interpreters. 

16.  Therefore  in  the  fires  glorify  Jehovah,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea  the  name 
of  Jehovah  God  of  Israel.  Ewald  supposes  the  words  of  Uie  song  or  shout 
to  be  continued.  Hendewerk  and  Barnes  understand  the  Prophet  as  here 
turning  from  the  remnant  of  Israel  in  Palestine  to  the  scattered  exiles. 
But  it  seems  to  be  really  an  address  to  the  persons  who  had  already  been 
described  as  praising  God,  exhorting  them  to  do  so  still.  D^^  has  been 
variously  explained  as  meaning  valleys,  caverns,  doctrines,  fires  of  afflic- 
tion, exile,  Urim  (and  Thummim),  Ur  (of  the  Chaldees),  &c.  Clericus 
makes  DHK^  the  passive  participle  of  "^3.  It  is  now  commonly  agreed  to 
be  a  local  designation.  Doederlein  deduces  from  an  Arabic  analogy  the 
meaning  in  the  north.  Barnes  suggests  that  CSHK  may  denote  the  northern 
lights  or  aurora  borealis.  Henderson  thinks  the  Prophet  means  the  region 
of  volcanic  fires,  viz.  the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  islands.  But  the  weight 
of  exegetical  authority  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  meaning  in  the  east 
(as  the  region  of  sunrise,  or  of  dawning  light)  in  opposition  to  the  sea  or 
west.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  mend  the  text  by  reading  D^^NQ 
(Lowth),  D'0«3  or  3^0«3  (Houbigant),  nnr^2  or  onx^  (Cahnet).  Hensler 
reads  Dnta  as  a  contraction  for  oni*??,  like  D^-w?,  Amos.  viu.  8. 
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16.  From  the  wing  {skirt  or  edge)  of  the  earth  we  have  heard  tongs, 
praise  to  the  righteous  ;  and  I  said.  Woe  to  mcy  woe  to  me,  cUas  for  me  ! 
The  deceivers  d^eive,  with  deceit  the  deceivers  deceive.  We  hear  promises 
and  praise  to  the  righteons,  but  onr  actnal  experience  is  that  of  misery, 
pnv  is  not  an  epithet  of  God  (Henderson)  br  Cyrus  (Hendewerk),  but  of 
righteous  men  in  general.  Gesenius  infers  from  the  second  clause  that  the 
writer  was  involved  in  the  miseries  of  Bab3lon  ;  but  the  same  use  might  be 
made  of  every  ideal  situation  which  the  book  presents.  Several  of  the 
ancient  versions  and  of  the  rabbinical  interpreters  take  ^n  in  the  sense  of 
secret :  my  secret  is  to  me,  and  I  must  keep  it,  t.e.  I  cannot  utter  what  I 
know.  Aben  Ezra  and  Kimchi,  followed  by  Vitringa,  gave  it  the  specific 
sense  of  leanness.  But  the  latest  writers  understand  it  as  denotiug  ruin, 
misery,  or  woe,  and  the  whole  exclamation  as  substantially  equivalent  to 
that  which  follows.  Here,  as  in  cbap.  xxi.  2,  the  latest  writers  make 
^23  express,  not  fraud,  but  violence,  which  is  contrary, to  usage  and 
entirely  unnecessary.  Ewald  takes  TJ?  in  its  usual  sense  of  garment,  and 
explains  the  clause  to  mean,  that  robbers  strip  off  the  very  clothes.  ^^V 
P^'iV?  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  very  language  of  the  song  referred  to  ; 
but  it  may  as  well  be  a  description  of  it,  (a  song  of)  praise  or  Iwnour  to  the 
righteous. 

17.  Fear  and  pit  and  snare  upon  theCy  0  inhabitant  of  the  land  !  This 
may  be  either  a  warning  {are  upon  thee)  or  the  expression  of  a  wish  {be  upon 
thee).  It  is  a  probable  though  not  a  necessary  supposition,  that  the  terms 
here  used  are^borrowed  from  the  ancient  art  of  hunting,  ^ns  would  then 
denote  some  device  by  which  wild  beasts  were  frightened  into  snares  and 
pitfalls.  It  is  at  least  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Romans  gave  the 
jxome/ormido  to  an  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose.  Henderson  explains 
the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  a  scareeroto.  The  paronomasia  is  copied  by 
Gesenius,  Ewald,  Umbrcit,  and  EQtzig,  in  as  many  different  forms.  It  is 
of  course  regarded  as  a  proof  of  recent  origin,  though  no  one  undertakes  to 
saj  at  what  precise  period  the  paronomasia  became  a  favourite  with  the 
Hebrew  writers. 

18.  And  it  shall  he  {that)  tlie  {one)  flying  from  the  voice  of  the  fear  shall 
fall  into  the  pity  and  the  {one)  coming  up  from  the  midst  of  the  pit  shall  be 
taken  in  the  snare  ;  for  foindows  from  on  high  are  opened,  and  the  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  are  shaken.  The  first  clause  carries  out  the  figures  of  the 
foregoing  verse  ;  and  the  second  introduces  those  of  a  deluge  and  an  earth- 
quake. ,  One  manuscript  instead  of  ^IpO  reads  ^^S^O,  and  some  interpreters 
regard  /^P  as  a  mere  idiomatic  pleonasm.  But  it  much  more  probably  de- 
notes the  voice  of  the  hunter  or  the  noise  made  by  the  instrument  called 
nna.  The  allusion  to  the  flood  is  acknowledged  by  all  writers  except 
Knobel,  who  objects  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  believe  that  there  could  be  a 
second  deluge  ;  as  if  this  belief  could  prevent  their  understanding  or  em- 
ploying such  a  figure  of  speech.  There  are  thousands  now  who  have  the 
same  belief,  but  who  do  not  for  that  reason  feel  debarred  from  representing 
overwhelming  evils  as  a  deluge  of  misfortune  or  of  wrath.  Akin  to  this  is 
the  assertion  of  the  same  writer,  and  of  Gesenius  before  him,  that  the  early 
Hebrews  actually  thought  that  there  were  windows  in  the  solid  vault  of 
heaven.  In  the  same  way  it  might  be  proved  that  ^ililton  held  the  stars 
and  planets  to  be  burning  lamps,  and  that  Gesenius  himself,  when  bespeaks 
of  a  column  of  smoke,  means  a  solid  piece  of  masonry.  It  seems  to  be  a 
canon  with  some  critics,  that  all  the  prosaic  language  of  the  Bible  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  poetry,  and  all  its  poetry  as  prose,  especially  when  any  colour 
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18  afforded  for  the  charge  of  ignorant  credulity.  Eimchi  imagines  that 
windows  are  here  mentioned  as  the  apertures  through  which  God  looks 
upon  the  earth  ;  Enobel,  as  those  through  which  he  sends  down  thunder- 
bolts and  lightning.  But  the  allusion  to  the  flood  is  rendered  certain  by 
the  resemblance  of  the  language  to  that  used  in  Gen.  vii.  11. 

19.  BrokeUy  broken  is  the  earth;  shattered^  shattered  is  the  earth; 
shaken^  shaken  is  the  earth.  This  striking  verse  is  pronounced  by  Gesenius 
and  Hitzigi  in  accordance  with  some  mystical  canon  of  criticism,  very  in- 
elegant and  in  bad  taste.  They  both  assign  the  reason  that  the  word  tarth 
is  repeated.  Hitzig  adds  that  the  verse  contains  an  anticlimax,  which  is 
not  the  case,  as  no  natural  phenomenon  can  be  more  impressive  than  an 
earthquake.  The  reduplication  of  the  Hebrew  verbs  is  as  variously  ex- 
pressed by  the  diflerent  translators  as  in  ver.  8. 

20.  The  earth  reels,  reels  like  a  drunken  man,  and  is  shaken  like  a  ham- 
mode.  And  hfavr/  upon  her  is  her  guilt,  and  she  alxallfall  and  rise  no  more. 
The  ideas  earth  and  land,  both  which  are  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  r^> 
run  into  one  another  and  are  interchanged  in  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed 
in  a  translation.  The  old  translation  of  the  second  clause  {removed  like  a 
cottage)  is  now  commonly  abandoned.  n3170  is  properly  a  temporary 
lodging- place.  In  chap.  i.  8,  it  was  applied  to  a  watch-shed  in  a  melon- 
fleld.  Here  it  seems  to  signify  something  more  moveable  and  something 
suspended  in  the  air.  The  latest  writers  are  accordingly  agreed  in  retain- 
ing the  interpretation  put  upon  the  word  by  the  Targiim,  the  Peshito,  and 
Saadias,  which  makes  it  mean  a  cloth  or  mat  suspended  between  trees  or 
boughs  of  trees  for  the  use  of  nocturnal  watchers.  Such  are  described  by 
Nicbuhr  as  common  in  Arabia,  and  are  known  throughout  the  East  by  a 
name  essentially  identical  with  those  used  in  the  versions  above  cited.  The 
readers  of  this  verse  would  never  have  discovered,  without  Hitzig's  aid,  that 
its  figures  are  extravagant  and  overstrained. 

21.  And  it  shall  he  in  that  day  that  Jehovah  shall  visit  (for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  punishment)  upon  the  host  of  the  high  place  in  the  high  fjiacef 
and  upon  the  kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.  Interpreters  have  com- 
monly assumed  that  the  host  of  the  high  place  is  the  same  with  the  host  of 
heaven^  and  must  therefore  mean  either  stars  (Jerome),  or  angels  (Aben 
Ezra),  or  both  (Gesenius).  Grotius  understands  by  it  the  images  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  worshipped  in  Assyria.  Gesenius  finds  here  an  allusion 
to  the  punishment  of  fallen  angels,  and  then  makes  this  a  proof  of  recent 
origin,  because  the  Jewish  demonology  was  later  than  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  reference  to  the  host  of  heaven  at 
all.  Dl*^  is  a  relative  expression,  and  although  applied  to  heaven  in  ver. 
18,  is  applied  to  earth,  or  to  human  society  in  ver.  4.  The  former  sense 
may  seem  to  be  here  required  by  the  antithesis  of  HDIX ;  but  it  is  not  clear 
that  any  antithesis  was  intended,  which  is  the  less  probable  because 
TMSll<  is  not  the  customary  opposite  of  heaven.  The  sense  may  simply  be 
that  God  will  judge  the  high  or  lofty  host,  viz.  the  kings  of  the  land  upon 
the  land.  But  even  if  there  be  an  antithesis,  and  even  if  the  host  of  heaven 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  expression  be  alluded  to,  the  analogy  of  this  whole 
context  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  merely  a  strong  figure  for  diffe- 
rent ranks  or  degrees  of  dignity  on  earth.  It  is  not  indeed  probable  that 
the  Jewish  hierarchy  is  specifically  meant,  as  Barnes  supposes ;  but  it  is 
altogether  natural  to  understand  the  words  more  generally  as  denoting 
kings  and  potentates.  And  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  contrast  here 
intended  is  between  the  hosts  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  obvious  meaning  is 
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ihat  God  will  jndge  ihe  principalities  and  powers  of  both  worlds,  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  declared  desijgns.  'To  pronounce  the  passage  spurious 
becanse  it  seems  to  speak  of  evU  spirits  and  their  doom,  is  to  assume  that 
nothing  is  ever  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  bnt  that  all  allnsiqn  to  a  doc- 
trine mnst  be  simoltaneons.  Even  in-  the  later  books  of  Scripture,  how 
few  and  incidental  and  obscare  are  the  allusions  to  this  subject !  In  the 
same  taste  and  spirit,  and  of  equal  value,  are  Gesenius*s  attempts  to  connect 
this  verse  with  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark 
that  Hitzig,  who  delights  in  all  such  demonstrations  of  a  later  date  and 
lower  standard  of  opinion  in  the  sacred  books,  foregoes  that  pleasure  here, 
and  flatlj  denies  that  there  is  any  reference  to  demons  in  the  text,  because 
he  had  assumed  the  ground  that  it  was  written  in  Assyria  before  the  fall  of 
Nineveh. 

22.  And  they  shall  he  gathered  xciih  a  gathering  as  prisoners  in  a  pit, 
ami  shall  he  shut  up  in  a  dungeon ,  and  after  many  days  they  shall  he 
visited.  Whether  nDpJJ  be  construed  with  "1^?^  {the  gathering  of  a  prisoner), 
or  explained  as  an  emphatic  reduplication,  the  sense  of  the  fii'st  clause 
evidently  is  that  they  shall  be  imprisoned.  The  persons  meant  are  of  course 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  the  verse  preceding.  The  affinity  between 
in:D  and  "^DD  cannot  well  be  expressed  in  English,  as  it  is  in  the  Grerman 
version  of  Geseuius  (verscblossen  ins  Yerschloss).  There  are  two  interpre- 
tations of  the  verb  npfi\  According  to  one,  it  means  they  shall  he  punished, 
or  at  least  brought  forth  to  judgment.  This  is  the  sense  put  upon  it  by 
Eichhom,  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Maurer,  Umbreit,  and  Hendewerk.  The 
other  is,  they  shall  he  visited  in  mercy.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Babbi 
Joseph  Kimchi,  if  not  as  the  Peshito.  Calvin  seems  to  favour  it,  and  it  is 
adopted  by  Hitzig,  Henderson,  andEwald.  Barnes,  who  refers  these  verses 
to  the  Jewish  priests,  gives  the  verb  the  specific  meaning,  shall  be  mustered, 
with  a  view  to  their  return  from  exile. 

28.  And  the  moon  shall  he  confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed,  for 
Jehovah  of  hosts  is  king  in  mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  hefore  his 
elders  there  is  glory.  Before  the  splendour  of  Jehovah's  reign  all  lesser 
principalities  and  powers  shall  fade  away.  There  is  no  need  of  supposing 
an  allusion  to  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Some  give  to  ^9  the  sense 
of  when,  which  is  admissible,  but  needless  and  indeed  inadequate  It  was 
not  merely  when  Jehovah  reigned,  but  hecauae  he  reigned,  that  all  inferior 
luminaries  were  to  be  eclipsed.  The  dders  are  the  rulers  of  Israel  as  the 
church.  Henderson  sees  a  distinct  allusion  to  the  form  of  government  by 
elders,  as  that  which  shall  prevail  in  the  last  and  best  days  o£  the  church. 
The  simple  meaning  of  the  verse  appears  to  be  that  Jehovidi*s  reign  over  his 
people  shall  be  more  august  than  that  of  any  created  sovereign.  This  is 
true  of  the  church  in  various  periods  of  history,  but  more  especially  in  those 
when  the  presence  and  power  of  God  are  peculiarly  manifested.  The  affinity 
between  this  verse  and  the  last  of  the  preceding  chapter  seems  to  shew  that 
their  juxtaposition  is  by  no  means  fortuitous.  ThB  Septuagint  rendera 
the  fint  clause  thus,  ihe  brick  shall  moulder  and  the  wall  shall  fall.  They 
evidently  read  np;^7  and  ntj)h,  although  Grotius  imagines  that  ike  deviation 
from  the  true  sense  was  intentional,  in  order  to  avoid  offending  the  Pla- 
tonists  of  Egypt  by  disparaging  the  sun  and  moon.  If  such  a  motive  could 
have  influenced  the  authors  of  the  version,  its  effects  would  not  have  been 
confined  to  one  or  a  few  comparatively  unimportant  passages. 
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.  This  chapter  consists  of  three  distinguishable  parts.  The  first  is  a 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  destruction  of  Babylon  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  Jews,  yers.  1-5.  The  second  is  a  promise  of  favour  to  the  Gentiles 
and  the  people  of  God»  when  united  on  mount  Zion,  vers.  6-9.  The  third 
is  a  threatening  of  disgraceful  ruin  to  Moab,  vers.  10-12. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  £wald*s  bold  and  arbitraiy  criti- 
cism, that  he  connects  vers.  6-11  directly  with  chap,  xxiv.,  puts  the  first 
four  verses  together  as  a  strophe,  and  the  fifth,  twelfth,  and  first  four  verses 
of  the  next  dutpter,  as  another  strophe. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  though  the  modem  German  writers  all 
regard  this  chapter  as  the  work  of  the  same  period,  and  indeed  of  the  same 
author  as  the  one  before  it,  they  find  here  none  of  those  strong  proofs  of 
deteriorated  taste  and  diction  which  are  so  abundant  in  the  other  case.  To 
be  consistent,  they  should  either  ascribe  the  passages  to  different  authors, 
or  admit  that  the  twenty-fifth  was  written  at  a  time  and  by  a  man  not 
incapable  of  pure  and  lofty  composition.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  admirable  figure  in  ver.  10  strikes  the  delicate  taste  of  Gesenins  as 
low  {tutedeTjf  and  of  Ewald  as  dirty  {scJimutzig). 

Cocceius,  in  his  exposition  of  this  chapter,  still  enjoys  his  old  hallucina- 
tion that  it  is  a  chapter  of  church  history,  referring  the  first  part  to  the 
great  rebellion  in  England,  and  the  last  to  the  destruction  of  the  Turks,  &c. 

1.  Jehovah  my  God  {art)  thou ;  I  will  exalt  tJiee ;  I  tcill  praiste  thy 
name  ;  for  thou  hast  doue  a  wonder,  counsels  from  afar  off,  truth,  certainty. 
The  song  of  praise  opens  in  the  usual  lyric  style.  (See  Exodus  xv.  2, 
11 ;  Ps.  cxviii.  28,  cxlv.  1.)  Cocceius,  Yitringa,  and  some  others,  read 
0  tlwu  my  God,  without  supplying  the  substantive  verb;  but  the  latter 
construction  is  more  agreeable  to  usage.  n^lK  strictly  means  1  will  acknow* 
ledge  or  confess.  The  whole  phrase  may  either  mean,  I  will  acknowledge 
thy  goodness  towards  me,  or  I  will  confess  thee  to  be  what  thy  name 
imports,  I  will  acknowledge  thy  acts  to  be  consistent  with  the  previous 

revelations  of  thine  attributes.  Some  render  K^9  simply  fts  &  plural.  Bos- 
enmiiller  explains  it  as  a  collective  implying  that  many  particular  wonders 
were  included.  Yitringa  more  naturally  makes  it  an  indefinite  expression, 
something  wonderful  (mirabile  quid).  What  wonder  is  especially  referred 
to,  the  next  verse  explains.  The  last  clause  admits  of  several  different  con- 
structions. Ewald,  with  many  of  the  older  writers,  makes  it  an  independent 
proposition,  of  which  T\))SV  is  the  subject  and  n^lOK  the  predicate.  Thus 
the  English  Yersion :  thy  counsels  of  old  are  faithfulness  and  truth.  Barnes 
supplies  another  verb :  thou  hast  shown  to  be  faithful  and  true,  Gesonius 
makes  ni^T  as  well  as  K7fi  the  object  of  the  verb  TY^^  and  supplies  a  pre- 
position before  7\:,M2H,  or  regards  it  as  an  adverbial  accusative :  thou  hast 
executed  ancient  plans  (with)  faithfulness  and  truth.  Hitzig  simplifies  the 
same  construction  still  more  by  making  all  the  nouns  in  the  last  clause 
objects  of  the  verb  in  the  first :  thou  hast  brought  to  pass  a  wonder,  ancient 
coansels,  fiuthfulness,  and  truth.  From  afar  off  seems  to  imply,  not  only 
that  the  plans  were  formed  of  old,  but  that  they  were  long  ago  revealed. 
Even  long  before  the  event  they  are  certain.  Hitzig,  who  applies  the  whole 
prophecy  to  Nineveh,  is  disposed  to  understand  Uiis  clause  as  referring 
to  the  earlier  prophecies  of  its  destruction  by  Nahum  and  Zephaniah.  The 
Septuagint,  followed  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  reads  19^  Amen  (ysM/ro),  which 
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wonld  here  be  out  of  place.  pK  and  n^lDK  are  cognate  forms,  both  denoting 
truth  or  certaintj,  and  here  combined,  according  to  a  very  common  Hebrew 
idiom,  for  emphasis. 

2.  For  thou  hast  turned  {it)  from  a  city  to  a  heap,  a  fortijied  tovm  to  a 
ruin,  a  palace  of  stranffers  from  {being)  a  city;  for  ever  it  shall  not  be  built. 
According  to  Rosenmuller,  city  is  here  put  for  cities  in  general,  and  the 
Terse  contains  a  promise  or  prophetic  description  of  the  golden  age  when 
fortifications  should  no  longer  be  needed,  as  Virgil  says  of  the  same  ideal 
period,  that  there  shall  then  no  more  be  oppidii  muris  cincta.     Most  inter- 
preters, however,  are  agreed  that  it  refers  to  a  particular  city ;  Grotius  says 
Sunaria;  Cappellus,  Jerusalem;  Hitzig,  Nineveh;   the  others,  Babylon. 
Cocceius  appHes  the  first  clause  to  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  in  Sngland 
and  especially  to  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords! 
{Sensus  hie  est:   ex  ecclesia  episcopal i  fecisti  acervum,  hoc  eat  cam  totam 
diruisti.)    The  other  clause  he  applies  to  the  subsequent  change  of  the 
republic  into  a  tyranny  (from  a  city  to  a  palace  of  strangers).     Jppst'  means 
strictly  thou  hast  placed,  but  is  often  used  with  ?  to  denote  the  conversion 
of  a  thing  into  something  else.     Here  it  is  separated  from  ?|?  by  l^yp,  qq 
unusual  collocation,  which  led  Houbigant  to  read  T^  or  "i^Vn,  in  which  he 
is  followed  by  Lowth,  Doderlcin,  Dathe,  Gesenius,  and  Knobel.     J.  D. 
Michaelis  reads  D^P^  "Hf,  which,  instead  of  easing  the  construction,  makes 
it  still  more  harsh.     The  difficulty  is  entirely  removed,  without  a  change  of 
text,  by  supposing  the  oYi^eci  of  the  verb  to  be  "i*y  or  n;7P  understood. 
Tlwu  Jtast  changed  (a  city)  from  a  city  to  a  heap.    So  Yitringa,  Rosenmiiller, 
and  others.     Gesenius  doubts  whether  such  an  ellipsis  is  admissible ;  but 
it  is  surely  more  so  than  an  arbitraiy  change  of  text.     Another  solution  of 
the  syntax  is  proposed  by  Hitzig,  **  thou  hast  turned  from  a  city  to  a  heap, 
a  fortified  town  to  a  ruin,"  in  which  case  n^^D?  is  an  unmeaning  repetition 
of  ?j<,  without  even  parallelism  or  rhythm  to  sanction  it.     The  same  con- 
struction had  substantially  been  given  long  before  byDeDieu.     Hendewerk 

goes  still  further  and  connects  rhtiW  with  D^*1T  ]\tn^  :  «« thou  changest  the 
fortified  town  from  a  ciiy  to  a  heap,  the  palaces  of  strangers  from  a  city  to 
ruins."  Gesenius  gives  n*i)^'^  here  its  primaiy  and  proper  sense  of 
inaccessible.  Most  of  the  modem  writers  understand  by  a  palace  of  strangers 
the  royal  city  mentioned  in  the  first  clause,  called  a  palace  on  account  of 
its  splendour,  or  as  being  a  collection  of  palaces,  or  because  the  palace  was 
the  most  important  part  of  it.  ^'*Vp  must  then  be  taken  in  a  privative  sense 
{so  as  not  to  be  a  city).  But  ns  the  same  phrase  in  the  first  clause  means 
from  being  a  city,  some  give  it  that  sense  here,  and  understand  the  clause  to 
mean  that  God  had  changed  it  from  a  city  to  a  palace  (or  royal  residence)  of 
strangers.  But  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  city,  how  could  it  become  a  palace  ? 
There  is  in  fact  no  inconsistency  between  the  senses  put  upon  ^'^  by  the 
nsual  interpretation.  Even  in  tJie  first  clause  it  means  strictly /rom  or  atcay 
from  a  city,  which  can  be  clearly  expressed  in  our  idiom  only  by  using  a 
negative  expression.  Fur  D^T,  B!bubigant  proposes  to  read  DHT,  wholly 
without  reason  or  authority.  D^T  has  the  same  sense  as  in  chap.  i.  7. 
For  the  use  of  stranger  in  the  sense  of  enemy,  Gesenius  cites  the  authority 
of  Ossian.  Grotius  explains  it  to  mean  strange  gods,  or  their  worship- 
pers, and  applies  the  whole  phrase  to  the  idolatrous  temple  of  Samaria. 
The  Targum  in  like  manner  makes  it  mean  an  idol-temple  in  Jerusalem 

itself* 

8.  Therefore  a  po^cerful  people  shall  honour  thee,  a  city  of  terrible  nations 
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■thaU/ear  thee.  The  desinictlon  of  Babylon,  and  ihe  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
thereby,  3hall  lead  even  the  boldest  and  wildest  of  the  heathen  to  acknow- 
ledge Jehoyah  as  the  tme  God.  It  is  nsual  to  apply  the  terms  of  this  verse 
.  specifically  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  as  the  conquerors  of  Babylon.  Hit- 
zig  refers  them  to  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  as  Uie  conquerors  of  Nineveh. 
To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that  the  epithets,  according  to  usage,  imply 
•censure,  rather  than  praise,  and  that  D^V^lSt  ^  applied  in  the  next  verse  to 
the  conquered  Babylonians  themselves  as  having  once  been  tyrants  or 
oppressors.  There  seems  to  be  no  need  of  applying  the  verse  to  a  cordial 
voluntary  recognition  of  Jehovah.  It  may  just  as  well  denote  a  ^compul- 
^ory  extorted  homage,  fear  being  taken  in  its  proper  sense.  The  verse  will 
then  be  an  apt  description  of  the  effect  produced  by  Jehovah*s  overthrow  of 
Babylon  on  ihe  Babylonians  themselves.  There  is  still  another  explanation, 
namely  that  which  understands  the  verse  more  indefinitely  as  descriptive  of 
an  effect  produced  upon  the  nations  generally.  This,  however,  does  not 
agree  so  well  with  the  use  of  the  terms  people  and  city  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, for  although  they  may  be  token  as  collectives,  such  a  construction 
should  not  be  assumed  without  necessity.  But  even  on  the  other  supposi- 
tion, there  is  something  unusual  in  the  expression  city  of  nations.  It  must 
either  be  explained  as  implying  a  plurality  of  subject  nations,  or  O.^ii  must 
be  taken  in  its  secondary  sense  of  gentiles,  heathen,  as  applied  to  individuals 
or  to  one  community. 

4.  For  thou  hcut  been  a  strenrfth  (or  stronghold)  to  the  weak,  a  strength 
(or  stronghold)  to  the  poor,  in  his  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shadow 
from  the  heat,  when  the  blast  of  the  terrible  (or  of  tlie  tyrants)  was  Wee  a 
storm  against  a  wall.  The  nations  shall  reverence  Jehovah,  not  merely  as 
the  destroyer  of  Babylon,  but  as  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  for  whose  sake 
that  catastrophe  was  brought  about.     Tiyo  is  not  merely  strength  in  the 

abstract,  but  a  strong  place  or  fortress.  /*!!  and  P^?^  are  epithets  often 
applied  to  Israel  considered  as  a  sufferer.  The  two  figures  of  extreme  heat 
and  a  storm  of  rain  are  combined  to  express  the  idea  of  persecution  or  afflic- 
tion. ^?  may  also  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense  of  for,  as  pointing  out  the 
reason  why  protection  was  required.  D^"!  does  not  directly  denote  wrathy 
but  breath,  and  here  a  violent  breathing,  as  indicative  of  anger.  It  is  thus 
explained  by  Gesenius  (Zomhauch),  while  Ewald  gratuitously  lowers  the 
tone  of  the  descriptions  by  translating  the  word  snorting  (Schnauben). 
Jarchi  explains  ^'^p  Olt  (wall-storm),  as  denoting  a  storm  which  overthrows 
or  destroys  a  wall.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Targum,  Peshito, 
and  Vulgate,  and  approved  by  most  of  the  recent  writers.  Enobel  objects 
that  the  phrase  does  not  naturally  suggest  the  idea  of  subversion  or  destruc- 
tion, and  on  that  account  adopts  the  reading  1!^  proposed  by  CappeUus, 
and  approved  by  Yitringa,  Lowth,  and  Dathe.  The  phrase  would  then 
mean  a  cold  or  winter  storm.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  a  change  in 
the  text,  although  Knobel's  objection  to  the  common  explanation  is  well 
founded.  The  Hebrew  phrase  naturally  signifies  precisely  what  the  English 
Version  has  expressed,  to  wit,  a  storm  against  a  wall,  denoting  the  direction 
and  the  object  of  the  violence,  but  not  its  issue.  As  a  storm  of  rain  beats 
upon  a  wail,  so  the  Babylonian  persecution  beat  upon  the  captive  Jews. 
The  simple  but  striking  and  impressive  imagery  of  this  verse  is  very  far 
from  indicating  an  inferior  writer  or  a  recent  date  of  composition.  It  is 
not  strange,  however,  that  this  fine  passage  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
Isaiah  or  his  times  by  those  who  look  upon  Macpherson*s  Ossian  as  a  relic 
of  antiquity. 
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6.  As  heat  in  a  drought  (or  tn  a  dry  place),  ike  noise  of  strangers  wUt 

thou  bring  down;  {as)  heat  hy  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  (so)  shaU  the  song 

of  the  tyrants  he  brought  low.     The  safferings  of  Israel  under  oppression 

shall  be  mitigated  and  relieved  as  easily  and  quietly  as  the  intense  heat  of 

the  son  by  an  intervening  clond.     The  noise  mentioned  in  the  first  clanse 

'is  probably  the  tnmnlt  of  battle  and  conquest,  and  the  song  in  the  last 

clAuse  the  triumphal  song  of  the  victorious  enemy.     The  meaning  branch 

\a  mora  agreeable  to  usage,  but  not  so  appropriate  in  this  connection.     De 

"Dua'A  iraaslation  of  the  last  words,  the  pruning  (or  excision)  of  the  tyrants 

shall  bear  toitnets,  is  extremely  forced.     Still  worse  is  that  of  Junius  and 

Tremellius  :  it  (the  heat)  answered  (or  favoured)  the  branch  of  the  oppressors. 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  both  the  clauses,  though  the  first  is  elliptical, 

and  the  idea  of  a  shadowy  cloud  must  be  supplied  from  the  second.    Gese- 

nius  makes  n^ST  intransitive  ;  the  later  Germans  take  it  as  a  Hiphil  form 

{JiB  shall  bring  low),  correbponding  to  ]r33n  in  the  other  clause.     Barnes 

removes  the  enallage  by  rendering  n3]r  in  the  second  person.     Eoppe  and 

Bauer  most  gratuitously  read  it  as  a  passive,  n^^V    As  |i^y  is  properly  an 

abstract,  it  may  be  applied  either  to  time  or  place,  a  dry  season  or  a  desert, 

without  afiecting  the  sense.     The  Seventy  appear  to  have  read  P^V  Zionf 

which  would  change  the  sense  entirely. 

6.  And  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  make,  for  all  nations,  in  this  mountain,  a 
feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of  fat  things,  fuU  of  mar- 
row,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined,     Jerusalem,  hitherto  despised  and 
oppressed,  shall  yet  be  a  source  of  attraction,  nourishment  and  exhilara- 
tion to  mankind.     This  verse  resumes  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  which 
was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting 
the  triumphal  song  (vers.  1-5).     Having  there  said  that  Jehovah  and  his 
elders  should  appear  in  glory  on  mount  Zion,  he  now  shews  what  is  there 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  nations.    D^2D6^  properly  metins  fatnesses,  here  put 
for  rich  and  dainty  food.     Glericus  strangely  supplies  sheep,  as  if  D^^DK^ 
were  an  adjective.     D^DC^  means  the  lees  of  wine,  as  being  the  keepers 
(from  "^t^,  to  keep),  or  preservers  of  the  colour  and  flavour.    It  is  here  put 
for  wine  kept  long  upon  the  lees,  and  therefore  old  and  of  superior  quality. 
D^ppTO  probably  meians  strained  or  filtered.     D^Hl^P  from  t^^  is  put  for 
the  more  usuiJ  form  l3*rop,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  other  word. 
This  verse  contains  a  general  statement  of  the  relation  which  Jerusalem  or 
Zion  should  sustain  to  the  whole  world,  as  a  source  of  moral  influence. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  time  when  the  promise  should  be  fulfilled, 
nor  indeed  to  restrict  it  to  one  time  exclusively.    As  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
true  religion,  and  as  the  cradle  of  the  church  which  has  since  overspread 
the  nations,  it  has  always  more  or  less  fulfilled  the  office  here  ascribed  to  it. 
7.  And  he  will  swallow  up  (i,  e.  destroy)  tn  this  mountain  the  face  of  the 
veil,  the  veil  upon  all  peoples,  and  the  wehy  the  {one)  woven  over  all  the 
nations.    The  influence  to  go  forth  from  this  centre  shall  dispel  the  dark- 
ness both  of  ignorance  and  sorrow  which  now  broods  over  the  world.     The 
subject  of  the  verb  is  of  course  Jehovah.     By  the  face  df  the  veil,  some 
understand  the  veil  itself.     Others  suppose  a  metathesis  for  the  veil  of  the 
face.    Lowth  adopts  the  reading  in  one  manuscript,  which  sets  ^3B  before 
onDyn  73.     Gksenius,  with  more  probability,  infers  from  the  analogous 
expression  in  Job  xli.  5,  that  the  veil  or  covering  is  here  described  as  being 
the  surface,  or  upper  side  of  the  object  covered.   Most  interpreters  suppose 
an  allnsion  to  the  practice  of  veiling  the  face  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  next  verse,  and  is  no  doubt  included,  but  the  words 
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seem  aldo  to  express  the  idea  of  a  yell  apon  the  nnderstandmg.  {Vide 
supra,  chap.  xxii.  8.)  Some  have  explained  the  words  as  relatmg  to  the 
covering  of  the  faces  of  condemned  criminals ;  bat  this  is  neither  justified 
by  nsage  nor  appropriate  in  this  connection.  Gesenios  makes  the  second 
D1^  an  active  participle  of  onosnal  form,  chosen  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to 
the  foregoing  noon  (the  cover  covering).  Bat  as  the  langoage  contains  traces 
of  the  asoal  form  Q<,  and  as  the  forms  here  used  ore  not  onlj  similar,  bnt 
identical,  it  seems  more  natural  to  suppose  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the 
noun  itself,  especiallj  as  such  repetitions  are  so  frequent  in  the  foregoing 
chapter.  Some  of  tiie  ancient  versions,  deriving  n^60  from  a  verbal  root 
meaning  to  anoint,  explain  the  cause  as  threatening  the  &11  of  a  tyrannical 
power.  Thus  the  Targum  has  "  the  face  of  the  chief  who  rules  over  all 
peoples,  and  the  face  of  the  king  who  rules  over  all  kingdoms."  Henderson 
deduces  from  the  Arabic  analogy  the  specific  and  appropriate  sense  of  vfeh 
or  weaving. 

8.  He  has  swallowed  vp  death  for  ever,  and  the  Lord  Jehovah  wipes  away 
tears  from  off  all  faces,  and  the  reproach  of  his  people  he  will  take  away  front 
off  all  the  earth,  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  {it).  The  people  of  God,  who 
seemed  to  be  extinct,  shall  be  restored  to  life,  their  grief  exchanged  for  joy, 
and  their  disgrace  for  honour  in  the  presence  of  the  world,  a  result  for 
which  he  pledges  both  his  power  and  foreknowledge.  The  preterite  form 
y^?  may  either  be  explained  as  a  descriptive  present,  or  as  indicating  some- 
thing previous  in  point  of  time  to  what  is  mentioned  afterwards.  Hen- 
derson objects  to  the  rendering  of  the  Piel  by  the  English  swallow  vp ; 
but  the  sense  of  destroying,  which  he  prefers,  is  evidenUy  secondary  and 
derivative.  Barnes,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  a  specific  aUnsion  to  a 
maelstrom,  which  is  erring  in  the  opposite  extreme.  Bosenmiiller  under- 
stands the  first  clause  as  a  promise,  that  in  the  golden  age  which  Isaiah 
anticipated  wars  and  mutual  violence  should  cease ;  Gesenius  as  a  promise 
of  immortality,  like  that  which  man  enjoyed  before  the  fall.  Hendewerk 
applies  it  to  tiie  death  and  immortality  of  Israel  as  a  nation.  The  true 
sense  seems  to  be,  that  all  misery  and  suffering,  compreheuded  under  the 
generic  name  of  death,  should  be  completely  done  away.  It  is,  then,  a 
description  of  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  influence  before  described  as  flowing 
from  mount  Zion,  or  the  church  of  God.  In  its  higher  sense  this  may 
never  be  realised  by  any  individual  till  after  death.  Paul  says  accordingly 
(1  Cor.  XV.  64),  that  when  this  corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption, 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying  that  is  written,  xartw6^  6  3a»aro(  tig  vTkog.  As  this  is  not  an 
explanation  of  the  text  before  us,  nor  even  a  citation  of  it  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, but  merely  a  sublime  description,  all  that  it  was  necessary  to  express 
was  the  final,  perpetual,  triumphant  abolition  of  death.  The  phrase  i/c 
v/ko(,  therefore  (which  is  also  found  in  Theodotion's  Version),  although  not 
a  strict  translation  of  n^)^,  is  no  departure  from  its  essential  meaning.  In 
its  primary  import,  the  clause  is  a  promise  to  God's  people,  corresponding 
to  Uie  foregoing  promise  to  the  nations.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  he  would 
lift  the  veil  from  the  latter,  and  admit  them  to  a  feast  upon  Zion,  on  the 
other,  he  would  abolish  death,  and  wipe  tears  from  the  faees  of  his  people. 
The  restriction  of  these  last  expressions  to  the  pains  of  death,  or  to  the 
sorrow  of  bereavement,  detracts  from  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  passage, 
which  the  poet  Bums  (as  Barnes  informs  us)  could  not  read  without  weep- 
ing, a  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  German  discovery,  that 
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this  prediction  is  an  exceedingly  lame  and  flat  composition,  quite  unworthy 
of  the  Prophet  to  whom  it  has  from  time  immemorial  been  eironeously 
ascribed. 

9.  And  one  shall  say  (or  they  shall  say)  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God; 
we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us;  this  is  JehovaJi;  we  have  waited 
for  him;  let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  his  salvation.  When  these  gracious 
promises  shall  be  fulfllled,  those  who  have  trusted  in  them  shall  no  longer 
be  ashamed  of  their  strong  confldence,  because  it  will  be  justified  by  the 
event,  and  they  will  have  nothing  left  but  to  rejoice  in  the  fulfilment  of 
their  hopes.  This  is  our  Ood,  this  is  JehovaJi;  as  if  they  had  said,  This 
is  the  God  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  for  trusting  in  whom  we  have  so 
often  been  derided.  We  have  waited  long,  but  he  has  come  at  last,  to 
vindicate  his  truth  and  our  reliance  on  him.  The  augmented  futures  at 
the  close  may  either  denote  fixed  determioation  {lee  wUl  rejoice,  we  will  he 
glad),  or  a  proposition  {let  us  then  rejoice),  for  which  the  language  has  no 
other  distinct  form. 

10.  For  tJie  liand  of  Jehovah  shall  rest  upon  this  mountain,  and  Moab 
sliall  be  trodden  down  under  him  (or  in  his  place)  as  straw  is  trodden  in  the 
water  of  the  dunghill.  While  Israel  shall  thus  enjoy  the  permanent  pro- 
tection of  Jehovah,  his  inveterate  enemies  shall  experience  ignominious 
destruction.  God's  hand  is  the  symbol  of  his  power.  Its  resting  on  an 
object  is  the  continued  exercise  of  that  power,  whether  for  good  or  evil. 
This  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  object,  as  this  mountain  cannot  well 
mean  anything  but  what  is  meant  in  vers.  6,  7,  to  wit,  mount  Zion,  or  the 
Church  of  God,  and  the  promise  of  the  foregoing  context  must  of  course  be 
continued  here.  Moab  and  Edom  were  the  two  hereditary  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  Israel,  their  hatred  being  rendered  more  annoying  and  conspicu- 
ous by  their  affinity  and  neighbouring  situation.  Hence  they  are  repeatedly 
mentioned,  separately  or  together,  as  the  representatives  of  obstinate  and 
maligant  enemies  in  general.  Henderson  insists  upon  the  word's  being 
taken  in  its  literal  import ;  but  this  is  not  excluded  in  the  usual  interpreta- 
tion. As  the  name  British,  in  our  own  revolutionary  war,  became  equiva- 
lent to  hostile,  without  losing  its  specific  sense,  so  might  the  Prophets 
threaten  Moab  with  God's  vengeance,  without  meaning  to  exclude  from  the 
denunciation  other  like-minded  enemies.  This  wide  interpretation,  both  of 
Moab  and  Edom,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  them  is  often  men- 
tioned where  both  would  seem  to  be  equally  included.  The  figure  in  the 
last  clause  is  strongly  expressive,  botik  of  degradation  and  destruction. 
Moab  is  likened  not  only  to  straw,  but  to  straw  left  to  rot  for  the  dunghill. 
The  idea  of  subjection  and  ruin  is  expressed  by  the  figure  of  treading  down 
or  trampling  under  foot.  ^"^  is  commonly  translated  thresh  ;  but  as  the 
oriental  threshing  was  performed  for  the  most  part  by  the  feet  of  cattle,  this 
sense  and  that  of  treading  down  are  really  coincident.  In  reference  to  the 
same  usage,  the  Septuagint,  Peshito,  and  Vulgate,  introduce  the  word 
waggons,  meaning  the  heavy  carts  or  threshing  machines  of  the  East. 
Lowth  conjectures  that  they  read  n33lD  for  n^DHO ;  but  the  former  word 
denotes  a  chariot,  especially  a  chariot  of  war,  and  the  versions  in  question 
do  not  necessarily  imply  a  difference  of  text.  According  to  some  writers, 
n^DlD  is  the  name  of  a  city,  Madmenah,  which  may  at  one  time  have  be- 
longed to  Moab,  and  be  mentioned  here  on  account  of  some  local  peculiarity. 
Henderson  thinks  there  can  be  no  allusion  to  this  place ;  but  it  is  perfectly 
accordant  with  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers  to  suppose  that  the  word  was 
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here  intended  to  convey  a  contemptaons  allusion  to  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  name  in  qn^tion.  As  an.  appellative,  *it  is  a  nonn  of  place  derived  from 
P"1,  and  denoting  either  a  manured  field  or  a  dunghill.  The  kerif  or 
Masoretic  reading  in  the  margin,  has  ^03,  a  poetical  equivalent  of  3,  the 
preposition  in.  The  kethib,  or  textual  reading,  which  is  prohahly  more 
ancient,  is  ^3,  in  the  tcater.  This,  with  the  next  word,  may  denote  a  pool 
in  which  the  straw  was  left  to  putrefy.  In  Joh  ix.  80  we  have  an  opposite 
correction,  VD^  in  the  text,  and  ^D3  in  the  margin.  Under  him  may  either 
mean  under  Jehovah  or  under  himself,  that  is,  in  his  own  place,  in  the 
country  of  Moab,  or  wherever  he  is  found. 

'11.  And  he  shall  spread  forth  his  hands  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  the  swimmer 
spreadeth  forth  his  hands  to  swim;  and  he  shall  humble  his  pride,  together 
with  the  spoils  (or  devices)  of  his  hands.  From  this  ignominious  doom  Moab 
shall  in  vain  try  to  save  himself;  his  pride  shall  be  humbled,  and  his 
struggles  only  serve  to  precipitate  his  ruin.  Having  compared  the  fedl  of 
Moab  to  the  treading  down  of  straw  in  a  filthy  pool,  tiie  Prophet  carries  out 
his  figure  here,  but  with  a  change  so  slight  and  at  tiiie  same  time  so  natural, 
as  almost  to  escape  observation,  while  it  greatly  adds  to  the  life  of  the  des- 
cription. The  down-trodden  straw  now  becomes  a  living  person,  who 
struggles  in  the  filthy  pool  to  save  himself  from  drowning,  but  in  vain. 
The  older  writers  for  the  most  part  make  Jehovah  the  subject  of  the  verb  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  But  the  image  then  becomes  incongruous, 
not  only  as  applied  to  God,  but  as  failing  to  express  any  appropriate  action 
upon  his  part.  It  is,  indeed,  explained  to  mean  that  God  will  strike  him 
here  and  there,  or  in  every  part,  as  a  swimmer  strikes  the  waves  in  aU 
directions ;  but  this  idea  might  have  been  expressed  more  clearly  by  a 
hundred  other  images.  So  too  13"tp3  is  explained  to  mean  that  God  would 
strike,  not  merely  on  the  surface  or  extremities  of  Moab,  but  in  the  very 
midst  of  him,  or  to  his  very  centre,  which  is  still  more  forced  and  arbitrary. 
The  only  idea  naturally  suggested  by  the  images  employed,  is  that  of  a 
drowning  man  struggling  in  tibe  water.  The  latest  writers  therefore  follow 
Grotius  in  referring  ^^^  to  3K1D,  and  the  suffix  in  Ulp3  to  the  pool  or  dung- 
hill. nn"tX  has  been  variously  explained  as  meaning  strength,  spoils,  arms, 
armpits,  joints,  &c.  The  sense  by  the  strength  of  his  hands  (t.  e.  God's)  is 
precluded  by  the  preposition  C3y,  which  does  not  indicate  the  instrument  or 
means,  but  signifies  together  with.  Bosenmiiller  and  Ewald  prefer  the  mean- 
ing joints,  founded  on  an  Arabic  analogy.  Gesenius  adheres  to  Hebrew 
usage  and  explains  the  word  to  mean  devices,  plots  {insidiis  which  Robin- 
son translates  ambuscades,  a  word  of  less  extensive  import  than  the  Latin 
one).  The  mention  of  the  hands  is  explained  by  Gesenius  from  the  fact 
that  3*1^  primarily  means  to  knit,  spin,  or  weave.  It  is  hard,  however,  to 
resist  the  impression,  that  these  last  words  have  respect  to  the  image  in  the 
first  clause,  and  describe  the  movements  of  the  swimmer's  hands  in  endea- 
vouring to  save  himself.  Eichhom,  Umbreit,  and  Enobel  carry  the  figure 
through  the  verse,  explaining  iniK^  to  mean  his  bach  or  his  rising,  and  the 
last  words  either  his  arms  or  the  motions  of  his  hands.  But  most  inter- 
.  preters  suppose  the  figure  to  be  dropped  in  this  clause,  and  the  humbling 
of  Moab  to  be  here  foretold  in  literal  terms.  Lowth's  proposition  to  read 
nr^  for  T\rjX^  (he  thcU  sinks  for  he  that  swims)  is  not  only  needless,  but  in- 
jurious to  the  force  of  the  expression,  puts  an  unusual  sense  upon  the  word 
supposed,  and  does  away  with  an  example  of  a  very  common  Hebrew  idiom, 
that  of  combining  verbs  with  their  particles  and  derivative  nouns. 

12.  And  the  fortress  of  the  high  fori  of  thy  walls  he  hath  cast  down^ 
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hunMedf  hrcught  to  the  ground,  to  the  very  dust  (or  even  to  the  dust).   Many 
interpreters  suppose  that  the  Prophet  here  reverts  from  Moab  to  the  city 
mentioned  in  the  second  verse.     Others  more  natorallj  understand  this  as 
the  close  of  the  prediction  against  Moab ;  first,  because  abrupt  transitions 
should  not  be  assumed  without  necessity ;  and  secondly,  because  the  Terse 
appears  to  be  an  amplification  of  the  phrase  iniM3  ^^t^n  in  that  before  it. 
1V2D  and  3^t^  are  equivalent  in  usage,  though  distinct  in  etymology.   Both 
are  local  nouns,  and  mean  a  place  of  safety ;  but  the  prominent  idea  in  the 
first  is  that  of  fortification,  in  the  second  that  of  lof&ness.     Some  manu- 
scripts read  ^!Dbn  in  the  feminine,  in  which  case  the  city  or  country  is  the 
object  of  address,  in  the  other  the  nation,  or  Moab  represented  as  a  man. 
The  specific  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  in  his- 
toiy.    It  was  certainly  verified,  however,  in  the  downfall  of  the  Moabitish 
nation,  whenever  it  took  place. 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

This  chapter  contains  a  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  be  sung 
by  Israel  afler  his  deliverance,  vers.  1-19.  To  this  is  added  a  postscript, 
intimating  that  the  time  for  such  rejoicing  was  not  yet  at  hand,  vers.  20,  21. 

The  song  opens  with  an  acknowledgment  of  God's  protection  and  an  ex- 
hortation to  confide  therein,  vers.  1-4.  This  is  founded  on  the  exhibition 
of  his  righteousness  and  power  in  the  destruction  of  his  foes  and  the  oppres- 
sors of  his  people,  vers.  5-11.  The  Church  abjures  the  service  of  all  other 
sovereigns,  and  vows  perpetual  devotion  to  him  by  whom  it  has  been  de- 
livered and  restored,  vers.  12-15.  Her  utter  incapacity  to  save  herself  is 
then  contrasted  with  God's  power  to  restore  his  people  to  new  life,  with  a 
joyful  anticipation  of  which  the  song  conclades,  vers.  17-19.  The  addi- 
tional sentences  contain  a  beautiful  and  tender  intimation  of  the  trials, 
which  must  be  endured  before  these  glorious  events  take  place,  with  a 
solemn  assurance  that  Jehovah  is  about  to  visit  both  his  people  and  their 
enemies  with  chastisement,  vers.  20,  21. 

1.  In  tliat  day  shall  this  song  he  sung  in  the  land  o/Judah :  We  have  a 
strong  city  ;  salvation  will  he  place  (as)  walls  and  breastwork.  The  condi- 
tion and  feelings  of  the  people  after  their  return  from  exile  are  expressed 
by  putting  an  ideal  song  into  their  mouths.  Though  the  first  clause  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  this  should  actually  be  sung,  but  merely  that  it 
might  be  sung,  or  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  the  times  and  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  it  was  actually  used  for  this 
purpose,  which  could  more  readily  be  done  as  it  is  written  in  the  form  and 
manner  of  the  Psalms,  with  which  it  exhibits  many  points  of  resemblance. 
The  day  meant  is  the  day  of  deliverance  which  had  just  been  promised, 
Lowth  connects  in  the  land  of  Judah  with  what  foUows,  in  violation  of  the 
accents  and  without  the  least  necessity.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
song  itself  would  have  begun  with  such  a  formula,  unless  Uie  singers  are 
assumed  to  be  the  Jews  still  in  exile,  which  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
following  verse.  Enobel,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  singers  are 
no  doubt  the  Jews  left  by  the  Babylonians  in  the  land  of  Judah.  This  is 
necessarily  involved  in  his  hypothesis,  that  chaps,  xxiv.-xxvii.  were  written  im- 
mediately after  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquest.  (See  the  introduction  to  chap, 
xxiv.)  Another  inference  from  this  supposition  is,  that  the  verse  before  us 
describes  Jerusalem  in  its  dismantled  state,  as  still  protected  by  the  divine 
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favonrj  whereas,  it  is  rather  a  description  of  the  diyine  help  and  faTonr,  as  the 
city  *s  best  defence,  or  as  that  without  which  all  others  would  he  useless.  Ewald, 
however,  makes  it  mean  that  walls  and  bulwarks  give  salvation  {Ueil  gehen 
Mauem  und  Grahen),  which,  besides  the  harsh  construction,  yields  a  sense 
directly  opposite  to  that  intended.  The  obvious  and  natural  construction  of 
TW^  is  with  niilYunderstood.  The  future  form  implies  that  the  description 
is  prospective.  /D  is  the  outer  and  lower  wall  protecting  the  trench  or  moat 
of  a  fortification.  The  whole  phrase  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  ri^o^ 
xa/  ^rt^htixoi*  Junius  adds  to  his  translation  of  this  verse  the  word  dicendo 
80  as  to  xnake  the  next  the  words  of  God  himself. 

2.  Open  ye  the  gateSf  and  let  the  righteous  nation  enter,  keeping  truth  (or 
faith).  The  supposition  of  responsive  choruses  gives  a  needless  complexity 
to  the  structure  of  the  passage.  The  speakers  are  the  same  as  in  the  first 
verse,  and  the  words  are  addfressed  to  those  who  kept  the  doors.  Enobel 
understands  this  as  the  language  of  the  remaining  Jews,  exhorting  them- 
selves or  one  another  to  receive  the  returning  exiles.  These  are  described 
as  righteous  and  as  keeping  faith,  probably  in  reference  to  the  cessation  of 
idolatry  among  the  Jews  during  the  exile.  Lowth  connects  '^  ^^^^$ 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  next  verse.  J.  D.  Michaelis  makes  it  an 
independent  proposition  {he  preserves  the  faithful),  Kuobel  says  that 
the  use  of  ^\^  in  application  to  the  Jews  is  a  later  usage,  which  asser- 
tion is  undoubtedly  true  if  every  place  where  it  occurs  is  assumed  to  be  of 
recent  date. 

8.  The  mind  stayed  (on  thee)  thou  wilt  preserve  in  peace  {in),  peace  {%,  e,  in 
perfect  peace),  because  in  thee  {it  is)  confident  (Hterally  confided).  This  is 
a  general  truth  deduced  from  the  experience  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
be  the  speakers.  Lowth  adds  the  last  words  of  the  foregoing  verse  constant 
in  the  truth,  stayed  in  mind,  by  which  nothing  is  gained,  and  the  Masoretic 
interpunction  needlessly  violated.  Calvin  makes  the  first  two  words  an  in- 
dependent clause  {cogitatio  fixa),  and  Ewald  seems  to  adopt  the  same  con- 
struction {die  Einhildung  steht  fest),  probably  meaning  that  what  follows 
is  a  just  thought  or  a  certain  truth.  Luther  seems  to  refer  it  to  God's 
promise  (nach  gewisser  Zusage).  But  the  best  construction  is  the  common 
one,  which  connects  I^OD  1V^  with  the  following  words,  "l^  is  the  inven- 
tion (or  perhaps  the  consiitutiofC)  of  the  mind,  put  for  the  mind  itself.  The 
elliptical  construction  in  the  English  Bible  {him  whose  mind  is  stayed  on 
thee)  is  not  very  natural ;  still  less  so  that  of  Enobel,  who  refers  1^t3D  to  the 
person  understood,  and  makes  "^V^  a  qualifying  noun  {stayed  as  to  mind), 
citing  as  examples  of  a  similar  inversion  chap.  xxii.  2 ;  Nahum  iii.  1.  Barnes 
omits  "^y.*!  altogether  in  his  version  {him  tJiat  is  stayed  on  tJiee),  Hender- 
son gives  the  true  construction,  making  ^P^  govern  *^X!  directly,  though  he 
renders  "si^ppySrw,  which  is  hardly  an  adequate  translation,  as  the  word 
necessarily  includes  the  idea  of  reliance,  i,  e.  upon  God.  Ewald  derives  '^'^ 
from  "IVJ  instead  of  "lyj,  translates  it  thou  wilt  form  (or  create)  peace.  For 
this  no  reason  can  be  given,  except  that  it  evolves  a  new  paronomasia,  both 
in  sense  and  sound,  between  the  noun  and  verb.  The  mere  assonance 
exists  of  course,  however  the  words  may  be  explained;  and  though  Qese- 
nius  was  so  unhappy  as  to  overlook  it,  EjQobel  has  copied  it  by  the  com- 
bination Festen  festigest.  The  idiomatic  iteration,  peace,  peace,  to 
express  a  superlative,  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  frequent  reduplica- 
tions of  the  twenty-fomth  chapter,  and  may  serve  to  shew,  that  the 
accumulation  of  such  idioms  there  arises  from  difierence  of  subject  or  of 
sentiments  to  be  expressed,  and  not  from  want  of  genius  or  corruption  of 
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taste.  There  is  no  need  of  explaining  n^td:)  as  a  passive  snbatiiated  for  an 
active  participle.  The  word  corresponds  both  in  form  and  meaning  to 
asmrtd  in  English. 

4.  Tr^ut  ye  in  Jehovah  far  ever  (literally,  even  to  etermttf),  for  in  Jah 
Jehovah  w  a  rock  of  ages  (or  an  everlasting  rock).     To  the  general  truth 
stated  in  yer.  8,  a  general  exhortation  is  now  added,  not  addressed  bj  one 
chorns  to  another,  bat  by  the  same  ideal  speakers  to  all  who  hear  them  or  are 
willing  to  receive  the  admonition.     This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  which 
the  name  Jehovah  is  retained  by  the  common  English  version.     On  the 
origin  and  nsage  of  the  name  rl^  vide  supra^  chap.  xiL  2.    The  occnrrence 
of  the  combination  here  confirms  its  genuineness  there.     In  this  place  it 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Aquila,  who  has  h  rp  xv^stfi  xd^ng,    Knobel,  however, 
chooses  to  reject  T\\n\  as  a  mere  explanation  or  correction  of  i^^  added  by 
a  later  hand.     Cocceius,  in  accordance  with  his  own  etymology  of  rt^i  trans- 
lates it  in  decentia  Jehovce,  which  is  very  much  like  nonsense.     Yitringa 
makes  these  names  the  subject  of  the  proposition  {Jah  Jehovah  ett  rupes 
easculorum),  according  to  De  Dieu*s  observation,  that  the  preposition  3  is 
often  pleonastic.     The  same  construction  is  adopted  by  Gesenius,  on  the 
ground  that  ^  is  frequently  a  beth  essentioi,  corresponding  to  the  French  en 
in  the  phrase  en  roi,  i,e,  m  (the  character  or  person  of)  a  king.     The 
existence  of  this  idiom  in  Hebrew  is  denied,  both  by  Winer  in  his  Lexicon, 
and  Ewald  in  his  grammar,  but  maintained  against  them  by  Gesenius  in 
his  Thesaurus.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  all  cases  where  it  is  as- 
sumed, this  conclusion  can  only  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  exegetical 
necessity,  and  that  such  analogies  cannot  require,  or  even  authorize,  the 
preference  of  this  obscure  and  harsh  construction  where  the  obvious  and 
simple  one  is  perfectly  admissible.     In  the  case  before  us,  Gesenius  is 
obliged  to  create  a  necessity  for  his  construction,  by  gratuitously  making 
r\l  the  subject,  and  tflf^l  the  predicate,  of  the  proposition.     This  he  chooses 
to  translate  Jehovah  is  Oody  but  it  ought  to  have  been  Jah  is  Jehovah,  and 
as  one  of  these  names  is  explained  by  himself  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation 
of  the  other,  the  clause  becomes  an  identical  proposition,  meaning  nothing 
more  than  ^t  Jehovah  is  himself.     All  that  is  gained  by  the  supposition 
of  a  heth  essentice  may  be  secured,  without  departing  from  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  preposition,  by  supplying  an  active  verb,  as  in  Augusti's 
Version,  in  him  {ye  have)  an  everlcuting  rock.     But  the  simplest  and  most 
accurate  of  all  constructions  is  the  common  one,  retained  by  Ewald,  who 
omits  neither  Jah  nor  the  particle  before  it,  but  translates  tiie  clause,  ^br 
in  Jah  Jahve,  is  an  everlasting  rock.     This  figurative  name,  as  applied  to 
God,  includes  the  two  ideas  of  a  hiding-place  and  a  foundation,  or  the  one 
complex  idea  of  a  permanent  asylum.     Barnes  translates  the  whole  phrase, 
everlasting  refuge.    Lowth*s  neverfailing  protection  is  correct  in  sense,  but 
in  form  a  diluted  paraphrase. 

5.  For  he  hath  brought  down  the  inhahitants  of  the  high  place,  the  exalted 
city  ;  he  will  lay  it  low,  he  will  lay  it  low,  to  the  very  ground;  he  will  bring 
it  to  the  very  dust.  He  has  proved  himself  able  to  protect  his  people,  and 
consequently  worthy  to  be  trusted  by  them,  in  his  signal  overthrow  of  that 
great  power  by  which  they  were  oppressed.  t\2X^^  means  lofty  in  the 
sense  of  being  inaccessible,  and  is  especially  applied  to  fortresses,  as  we 
have  seen  with  respect  to  the  derivative  noun  3^B^,  chap.  xxv.  12.  Hit- 
zig  explains  ^^^  to  mean  those  enthroned;  but  its  connection  with  D^*^ 
requires  it  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  inhabitants.  The  alternation  of  the 
tenses  here  is  somewhat  remarkable.    Henderson  translates  them  ail  as 
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preterites ;  Barnes  uses  first  t^e  presei\t,  then  the  preterite ;  both  which 
eonstractions  are  entirely  arbitrary.  The  EDglish  Version  more  correctly 
treats  them  all  as  presents,  which  is  often  dlowable  where  the  forms  are 
intermingled,  and  is  also  adopted  by  the  latest  German  writers.  But  in 
this  case,  a  reason  can  be  given  for  the  nse  of  the  two  tenses,  even  if  strictly 
londerstood.  The  Prophet  looks  at  the  events  from  two  distinct  points  of 
observation,  his  own  and  that  of  the  ideal  speakers.  With  respect  to  the 
latter,  the  fall  of  Babylon  was  past ;  with  respect  to  the  former  it  was  still 
fdture.  He  might  therefore  naturally  say,  even  in  the  same  sentence,  he 
%(u  hnmghi  it  low  and  Tie  shall  bring  it  to  the  dusL  Cocceins,  as  nsnal, 
reproduces  the  precise  form  of  the  Hebrew  sentence.  No  two  things  can  well 
be  more  milike  than  the  looseness  of  this  writer's  exegesis  and  tiie  critical 
precision  of  his  mere  translation.  Henderson  thinks  the  Masoretic  inter- 
pnnction  wrong,  and  throws  nJ7^EX^  into  the  first  clause,  to  which  arrange- 
ment there  are  three  objections :  first,  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  against  the 
textual  tradition ;  second,  that  it  makes  the  suffix  in  the  verb  superfluous, 
the  object  having  been  expressed  before ;  and  third,  that  it  renders  less 
effective,  if  it  does  not  quite  destroy,  the  idiomatic  iteration  of  the  verb, 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  whole  prediction.  ^P  strictly  means  as  far 
as,  and  may  be  expressed  in  English,  either  by  the  phrase  even  to,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  intensive  very,  as  above  in  the  translation. 

6.  TTie  foot  shall  trample  on  it,  the  feet  of  tlie  afflicted,  the  steps  of  the 
weak.     The  ruins  of  the  fallen  city  shall  be  trodden  under  foot,  not  only 

by  its  conquerors,  but  by  those  whom  it  oppressed.  Neither  ^^P  nor  7*1 
strictly  signifies  poor.  The  prominent  idea  in  the  first  is  that  of  sufferingf 
in  the  second  that  of  weakness.  They  are  here  used,  like  7*^  and  JV^K  in 
chap.  XXV.  4,  as  epithets  of  Israel  while  subjected  to  the  Babylonian 
tyranny.  ^Dys,  which  Luther  translates  heels  (Ferse),  and  Junxas  footsteps 
(vestigia),  is  here  a  poetical  equivalent  to  feet.  Henderson  here  translates 
the  verbs  in  the  present,  Barnes  more  exactly  in  the  futare. 

7.  The  way  for  the  righteotAS  is  straight  (or  level);  thou  most  upright 
wilt  level  (or  rectify)  the  path  of  the  righteous.  A  man*s  way  is  a  common 
Scriptural  figure  for  his  course  of  life.  A  straight  or  level  way  is  a  pros- 
perous life.  It  is  here  declared  that  the  course  of  the  righteous  is  a 
prosperous  one,  because  God  makes  it  so.  D^X^D  strictly  denotes  straight- 
ness,  the  plural  being  used  as  an  abstract.  The  moral  sense  of  uprightness 
does  not  suit  the  connection.  ^^  may  either  be  construed  as  a  vocative, 
or  with  the  name  of  God  understood  {as  a  righteous  God).  Knobel  makes 
it  an  adverbial  accusative,  thou  dost  rectify  the  path  of  the  righteous 
straight,  i.e.  so  as  to  make  it  straight.  The  primary  idea  of  07&  is  to 
render  even  ;  it  is  therefore  applied  both  to  balances  and  paths ;  but  the 
two  applications  are  not  to  be  confounded ;  paths  may  be  made  even,  but 
they  cannot  be  weighed. 

8.  Also  in  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  O  Jehovah,  we  have  waited  for 
thee  ;  to  thy  name  and  thy  remembrance  (xwu  our)  souVs  desire.  For  this 
manifestation  of  thy  righteousness  and  goodness  we  have  long  been  waiting 
in  the  way  of  thy  judgments,  i.  e.  to  see  thee  come  forth  as  a  judge,  for 
the  vindication  of  thy  people  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies.  Name 
and  remembrance  or  memorial  denote  the  manifestation  of  God's  attributes 
in  his  works.  Ewald  translates  the  second  &me  or  glory  (Ruhm).  J.  D. 
Michaelis  connects  the  first  words  with  the  seventh  verse,  '*Uiou  dost 
regulate  the  path  of  the  righteous,  but  also  the  way  of  thy  judgments." 
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Lowth  takes  T^fiC^  in  the  sense  of  btos  and  I^^^P  in  that  of  trusting.  .  It 
is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  same  idea  is  expressed  hbre  as  in 
chap.  zxy.  9. 

9.  {With)  my  soul  have  I  desired  thee  in  the  night;  yea  (with)  my  spirit 
witfUn  me  tcill  I  seek  thee  early:  for  when  thy  judgments  {come)  to  the 
earthy  tJte  inhabitants  of  the  world  learn  righteousness.  The  desire  here 
expressed  is  not  a  general  desire  for  the  knowledge  and  fayoor  of  God,  but 
a  special  desire  that  he  would  manifest  his  righteoosness  by  appearing 
as  a  jndge.  Thia  explanation  is  required  by  the  connection  with  what  goes 
before  and  with  what  follows  in  this  Texy  verse.  Gesenius  takes  my  soul 
as  a  periphrasis  for  /.  Maurer  supposes  this  to  be  in  apposition  with  the 
pronoun.  Ewald  and  Enobel  retain  the  old  construction,  which  supplies 
a  preposition  before  ^6^0^,  or  regards  it  as  an  adverbial  accusative  or  qua- 
lifying noun,  corresponding  to  the  ablative  or  instrument  of  cause  in  Latin. 
The  night  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  figure  for  calamity  or  ignorance,  nor  as  a 
time  peculiarly  appropriate  to  meditation,  but  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  idea,  that  he  feels  this  wish  at  all  times,  by  night  and  by  day.  This 
shews  that  the  recent  lexicographers  are  wrong  in  excluding  from  the  Piel 
of  Vic:^  the  sense  of  seeking  in  the  morning,  seeking  early,  to  which  exclu- 
sion it  may  also  be  objected,  that  the  soundest  principles  of  lexicography 
tend  to  the  union  and  not  to  the  multiplication  of  roots.  The  question 
whether  these  are  the  words  of  the  Prophet,  or  of  each  of  the  people,  or  of 
a  choir  or  chorus  representing  them,  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
artificial  structure  and  a  strict  adherence  to  rhetorical  propriety,  which 
have  no  real  existence  in  the  writings  of  the  Prophet.  The  sentiments, 
which  it  was  his  purpose  and  his  duty  to  express,  are  sometimes  uttered 
in  his  own  person,  sometimes  in  that  of  another,  and  these  different  forms 
of  speech  are  interchanged,  without  regard  to  the  figments  of  an  artificial 
rhetoric.  Some  give  to  "KS^iO  its  strict  sense  as  a  particle  of  comparison, 
and  understand  the  clause  to  mean  that  men  learn  how  to  practise  right- 
eousness by  imitatmg  God*s  example.  By  judgments,  here  as  in  the  fore- 
going context,  we  can  only  understand  judicial  providences.  The  doctrine 
of  the  verse  is,  that  a  View  of  God*s  severity  is  necessary  to  convince  men 
of  his  justice.  The  Septuagint  has  fuoAvrt  in  the  imperative,  which  gives 
a  good  sense,  but  is  forbidden  by  the  obvious'  address  to  God  himself 
throughout  the  verae. 

10.  Let  the  wicked  he  favoured,  he  does  not  learn  righteousness  ;  in  the 
land  of  right  he  will  do  wrong,  and  will  not  see  the  exaltation  of  Jehovah, 
The  reasoning  of  the  preceding  vene  is  here  continued.  As  it  was  there 
said  that  God's  judgments  were  necessary  to  teach  men  righteousness,  so  it 
is  here  said  that  continued  prosperity  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose.  The 
wicked  man  will  go  on  to  do  wickedly,  even  in  the  very  place  where  right 
conduct  is  peculiarly  incumbent.  Though  the  verse  is  in  the  form  of  a 
general  proposition,  and  as  such  admits  of  various  applications,  there  is 
obvious  reference  to  the  Babylonians,  who  were  not  only  emboldened  by 
impunity  to  do  wrong  in  the  general,  but  to  do  it  even  in  the  land  of  right 
or  rectitude,  the  holy  land,  Jehovah's  land,  where  such  transgressions  were 
peculiarly  offensive.  There  are  other  two  explanations  of  riinb^  p^J  which 
deserve  attention.  The  first  understands  the  phrase  to  mean,  in  the  midst 
of  a  righteous  population,  surrounded  by  examples  of  good  conduct.  The 
other  supposes  an  allusion,  not  to  moral  but  to  physical  rectitude  or 
straightness,  as  a  figure  for  prosperity.  This  last  would  make  the  clause 
a  repetition  of  the  sentiment  expressed  before  it,  viz.,  that  favour  and  in- 
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dolgenee  do  not^  teach  men  rigbteoasness.  Bat  neither  of  these  latter  ez- 
planatibns  agrees  so  well  with  the  last  words  of  the  verse  as  the  one  first 
given,  according  to  which  they  represent  the  wrong-doer  as  not  knowing  or 
believing  or  considering  that  Uie  land  in  which  he  practises  his  wickedness, 
belongs  to  the  most  High  God.  J.  D.  Miehaelis  explains  the  closing  words 
to  mean  that  Grod  is  too  exalted  to  be  seen  by  them  {d«ii  su  trhabenen 
Oott). 

11.  Jehovah,  tJiy  hand  is  high^  ihey  will  not  see  ;  (yes)  they  vfiU  see  {and 
he  ashamed)  thy  zeal/or  thy  people  ;  yea,  the  fire  of  thine  enemies  shaU  devour 
them.  The  tenses  in  this  verse  have  been  very  variously  and  arbitrarily 
explained.  Some  make  them  all  past,  others  all  fatnre,  and  a  few  all  pre- 
sent.   Even  the  doable  fatore  (tVirr  and  Itn^)  is  referred  to  different  tenses. 

East  and  fatare,  past  and  present,  present  and  future.  They  have  not  seen, 
ut  they  shall  see ;  they  do  not  see,  bat  they  shall  see ;  they  did  not  see,  bat 
they  do  see.  Some  make  ^trv  an  optative ;  hut  may  they  see  !  All  these 
constructions  are  grammatical,  but  the  very  fact  that  so  many  are  possible, 
makes  it  advisable  to  adhere  somewhat  rigorously  to  the  proper  meaning  of 
the  forms.  As  to  nD*l,  it  matters  little  whether  it  be  rendered  as  a  preterite 
or  present,  as  the  one  implies  the  other ;  but  as  to  P^tn^  and  ^tn%  the  safest 
course  is  to  translate  them  both  alike  as  simple  features.  The  seeming 
contradiction  instantly  explains  itself,  as  being  a  kind  of  after-thought. 
They  unU  not  see,  (but  yes)  ihey  will  see.  There  are  two  ways  of  connect- 
ing Dy  nfeOp  with  what  precedes.  The  obvious  construction  found  in  most 
of  the  old  versions,  makes  it  the  object  of  the  verb  immediately  before  it : 
*'  they  shall  be  ashamed  of  their  zeal  against  (or  enyy  of)  the  people."  This 
of  course  supposes  D^  HMp  to  denote  Uie  envy  of  the  heathen  against  Israel, 
or  which  is  mach  less  probable,  the  jealousy  of  Israel  with  respect  to  the 
accession  of  the  Gentiles.  But  as  usage  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  interpret- 
ing the  phrase  to  mean  the  jealousy  or  zeal  of  God  himself  in  behalf  of  his 
own  people,  Gesenius  and  several  later  writers  construe  it  with  ^tn^  and 
throw  )i^2^^  into  a  parenthesis,  **  they  shall  see  (and  be  ashamed)  the  zeal 
&c.,"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  ''  they  shall  see  with  shame,  &c.'* 
Another  construction,  given  independently  by  Henderson  and  Knobel,  con- 
strues the  phrase  in  question,  not  as  the  object  of  a  verb  preceding,  but  as 
the  subject  of  the  verb  that  follows,  **  zeal  for  thy  people,  yea,  fire  against 
thine  enemies,  shall  devour  them  (or  may  it  devour  them)."  In  fiivour  of 
this  constmction  is  the  strict  agreement  of  the  sense  which  it  afibrds  with 
many  other  passages,  in  which  the  same  divine  acts  are  described  as  acts 
of  mercy  to  the  righteous,  and  of  wrath  to  the  wicked.  (See  for  example 
chap.  i.  27,  and  the  commentary  on  it.)  It  is  also  recommended  by  the 
strong  emphatic  meaning  which  it  gives  to  ^M .  EjQobel,  moreover,  makes  I^V 
the  object  of  the  verb  73Kn,  and  regards  the  saffix  to  the  latter  as  an  idio- 
matic pleonasm,  which  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  extremely  harsh  (and  there- 
fore not  required  by  a  few  examples  where  no  other  solution  of  the  syntax 
is  admissible),  but  destructive  of  a  beautiful  antithesis  between  GikL's  zeal 
for  his  people  eaid.  fire  for  his  enemiea.  Of  the  two  constructions,  therefore, 
Henderson's  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Fire  does  not  simply  denote  war 
(Gesenius)  or  sudden  death  (J.  D.  Miehaelis),  but  the  wrath  of  God,  as  a 
sudden,  rapid,  irresistible,  and  utterly  destroying  agent. 

12.  Jehovah,  thou  wilt  give  us  peace,  for  even  all  our  works  thou  hast 
wrought  for  us.  This  is  an  expression  of  strong  confidence  and  hope,  found- 
ed on  what  has  abready  been  experienced.  God  certainly  would  favour 
them  in  future,  for  he  had  done  so  already.     The  translation  of  the  first 
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Terb  as  a  preterite  or  present,  though  admissible  if  Decessaiy,  cannot  be 
justified  in  suchii  case  as  this,  where  the  strict  translation  gives  a  perfectly 
good  sense.  U?  niXS^n  literally  means  thou  mil  place  to  us,  which  some 
understand  to  mean  appoint  or  ordain  for  u$:  but  Gesenius  more  correctly 
explains  it  as  the  converse  of  the  idiomatic  usage  of  }n^  to  gics  in  the  sense 
of  placing.  Peace  is,  as  often  elsewhere,  to  be  taken  in  the  wide  sense  of 
prosperity  or  welfare.  Q^,  though  omitted  in  translation  by  Gesenius  and 
others,  is  emphatic,  and  should  be  connected,  not  with  the  pronoun  or  the 
verb,  as  in  the  English  Version,  but  as  in  Hebrew  with  the  phrase  all  our 
tcorks,  as  if  he  had  said,  even  all  our  works,  t.  e.,  all  without  exception.  It 
is  commonly  agreed  among  interpreters,  that  our  works  here  means  not  the 
works  done  by  us  but  the  works  done  for  us,  i.  e.  what  we  have  experienced, 
or  as  Calvin  expresses  it  in  French,  nos  affaires.  The  version  of  the  last 
clause  in  the  text  of  the  English  Bible  (thou  hast  wrought  all  our  works  in 
us)  is  connected  with  an  old  interpretation  of  the  verse,  as  directly  teaching 
the  doctrine  of  human  dependence  and  efficacious  grace.  This  translation, 
however,  is  equally  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  preposition 

(w)  and  with  the  connection  here.  The  context,  both  before  and  after,  has 
respect,  not  to  spiritual  exercises,  but  to  providential  dispensations.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  while  Cocceius,  in  his  Galvinistic  zeal,  uses  this 
verse  as  aa  argument  against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  free-will,  Calvin 
himself  had  long  before  declared  that  the  words  cannot  be  so  applied. 
*'  Qui  hoc  testimonio  usi  sunt  ad  evertendam  Hbemm  arbitrium,  Prophetaa 
mentem  assecuti  non  sunt.  Yerum  quidem  est  Deum  solum  bene  agere  in 
nobis,  et  quicquid  recte  instituunt  homines  esse  ex  illius  Spiritu ;  sed  hie 
simpliciter  docet  Propheta  omnia  bona  quibus  fruimur  ex  Dei  manu  adeptos 
esse :  undo  coUigit  nullum  fore  beneficentiffi  finem  donee  plena  felicitos 
accedat. "  This  brief  extract  is  at  once  an  illustration  of  the  great  Reformer's 
sound  and  independent  judgment,  and  of  the  skill  with  which  he  can  present 
the  exact  and  frdl  sense  of  a  passage  in  a  few  words. 

18.  Jehovah,  our  God,  (ptlier)  lords  beside  thee  have  ruled  m;  (but  hence* 
forth)  thee,  thy  name,  only  will  we  celebrate.  In  this  verse  again  there  ia 
great  diversity  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  tenses.  Clericus  renders  both 
tiie  verbs  as  preterites,  and  understands  the  verse  as  saying,  that  even 
when  the  Jews  were  under  foreign  oppression,  they  maintained  their  allegiance 
to  Jehovah.  Ewald  gives  the  same  sense,  but  in  reference  to  the  present 
fidelity  of  Israel  under  present  oppression.  Gesenius,  more  correctly,  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  verbs  as  preterite  and  present.  There  is  no  good 
ground,  however,  for  departing  from  the  strict  sense  of  the  forms  as  pre- 
terite and  future,  which  are'  faithfully  expressed  in  all  the  English  versions. 
The  usual  construction  of  the  last  clause  understands  1^  as  meaning  through 
thee,  t.  e.  throagh  thy  favour,  by  thy  help,  we  are  enabled  now  to  praise  thy 
name.  But  Ewald,  Barnes,  and  Henderson  regard  the  pronoun  as  in 
apposition  with  thy  name,  and  the  whole  clause  as  describing  only  the  object 
of  their  worship,  not  the  means  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  render  it. 
The  construction  of  1^  is  in  that  case  somewhat  singular,  but  may  have 
been  the  only  one  by  which  the  double  object  of  the  verb  could  be  distinctly 
expressed  without  the  repetition  of  the  verb  itself.  As  to  the  lords  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  first  clause,  there  are  two  opinions.  One  is,  that  they  are 
the  Chaldees  or  Babylonians,  under  whom  the  Jews  had  been  in  bondage. 
This  is  now  the  current  explanation.  The  other  is,  that  they  are  the  fiUse 
gods  or  idols,  whom  the  Jews  had  served  before  the  exile.  Against  the  for- 
mer, and  in  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  suggested,  fixst,  that 
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the  Babyionian  bondage  did  not  hinder  th^  Jews  from  mentioning  Jehovah's 
name  o^  praising  him ;  secondly,  that  the  whole  yerse  looks  like  a  confession 
of  their  own  &alt  and  a  promise  of  amendment,  rather  than  a  reminiscence 
of  their  sofferings;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  seems  to  be  an  obnoos  compari- 
son between  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  our  Ood,  with  some  other  worship 
and  some  other  deity.  At  the  same  time  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  ideas 
of  religions  and  political  allegiance  and  apostasy,  or  of  heathen  rnlers,  and 
of  idol  gods,  were  not  so  carefully  distinguished  by  the  ancient  Jews  as  by 
ourselves,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  both  the  kinds  of  servitude 
referred  to  may  be  here  included,  yet  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spiritual 

'  one  must  be  considered  as  the  prominent  idea,  and  the  only  one,  if  either 
must  be  fixed  upon  to  the  conclusion  of  the  other.  An  additional  argument, 
in  favour  of  the  reference  of  this  verse  to  spiritual  rulers,  is  its  exact  corres- 
pondence with  the  singular  fact  in  Jewish  history,  that  since  the  Babylonish 
exile  they  have  never  even  been  suspected  of  idoktry.  That  such  a  circum- 
stance should  be  adverted  to  in  this  commemorative  poem,  is  so  natural 
that  its  omission  would  be  almost  unaccountable. 

14.  Deadf  they  sfiall  not  live :  ghosts,  they  shall  n*>t  rise  :  therefore  iJiou 
hast  visited  and  destroyed  theni,  and  made  all  memory  to  perish  with  respect 
to  them.  Those  whom  we  lately  served  are  now  no  more ;  thou  hast  de- 
stroyed them  and  consigned  them  to  oblivion,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
securing  our  freedom  and  devotion  to  thy  service.  Most  of  the  recent 
writers  follow  Clericus  in  referring  this  verse  to  the  Babylonians  exclusively. 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  and  Umbreit  apply  it  to  the  forefathers  of  the  supposed 
speakers,  who  had  perished  on  account  of  their  idolatry.  It  seems  best, 
however,  to  refer  it  to  the  strange  lords  of  the  foregoing  verse,  ».  e.  the  idols 
themselves,  but  with  some  allusion,  as  in  that  case,  to  the  idolatrous  op- 
pressors of  the  Jews.  The  reason  for  preferring  this  interpretation  to  that 
of  Hitzig  is,  that  the  latter  introduces  a  new  subject  which  had  not  been 
previously  mentioned.  The  first  clause  may  indeed  be  rendered  as  a  general 
proposition,  the  dead  live  not,  &c. ;  but  this  still  leaves  the  transition  an 
abrupt  one,  and  the  allusion  to  the  departed  Israelites  obscure.  The  dis- 
junctive accents  which  accompany  D^HD  and  D^XSI  also  show  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Masoretic  tradition,  these  words  are  not  the  direct  subject  of  the 
verb,  but  in  apposition  with  it.  The  sense  is  correctly  given  in  the  English 
Version,  they  are  dead,  they  shall  not  live  ;  they  are  deceased,  tliey  shall  wtt 
rise.  An  attempt,  however,  has  been  made  above  to  imitate  more  closely 
the  concise  and  compact  form  of  the  original.  For  the  meaning  of  D^KD*1, 
vide  supra,  chap.  xiv.  9.  It  is  here  a  poetical  equivalent  to  D^HD,  and  may 
be  variously  rendered,  shades,  shadows,  spirits,  or  the  like.     The  common 

.  version  (deceased)  leaves  too  entirely  out  of  view  the  figurative  character  of 
the  expression.  Criants,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  strong,  and  could  only  be 
employed  in  this  connection  in  the  sense  of  gigantic  shades  or  shadows. 
The  Targum  strangely  makes  these  terms  denote  the  worshippers  of  dead 
men  and  giants,  t.  e.  probably  of  heroes.  The  Septuagint  gives  a  curious 
turn  to  the  sentence  by  reading  D^^^DI  physicians  (lareot  ou  u.^  avaerieovei), 
Gesenius  needlessly  attaches  to  P<  the  rare  and  dubious  sense  hecausSf 
which  Ewald  regards  as  a  fictitious  one,  deduced  from  a  superficial  view  of 
certain  passages,  in  which  the  meaning  therefore  seems  at  first  sight  inappro- 
priate. The  other  sense  is  certainly  not  to  be  assumed  without  necessity. 
In  this  case  the  apparent  necessity  is  done  away  by  simply  observing,  that 
therefore  may  be  used  to  introduce,  not  only  the  cause,  but  the  design  of 
an  action.     Though  the  words  cannot  mean,  thou  hast  destroyed  them  he- 
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cause  they  are  dead  and  powerless,  they  may  naturally  mean,  thou  hasi 
destroyed  them  thai  they  might  be  dead  and  powerless.  The  same  two 
meanmg  are  attached  to  Uie  English  phraseyor  Aia  reaaon,  which  may  either 
denote  cause  or  purpose.  The  meaning  of  the  verse,  as  connected  with  the 
one  hefore  it  is,  that  the  strange  lords  who  had  ruled  them  should  not  only 
cease  to  do  so,  but,  so  far  as  &ey  were  concerned,  should  cease  to  exist  or 
be  remembered. 

15.  Thou  haU  added  to  the  nation^  0  Jehovahy  thou  hast  added  to  the 
nation ;  thou  hast  glorified  thyself;  thou  ?uut  put  far  off  all  Hie  ends  of 
the  land.    By  this  deliverance  of  thy  people  from  the  service  both  of  idols 
and  idolaters,  thou  hast  added  a  great  number  to  the  remnant  who  were 
left  in  the  Holy  Land,  so  that  larger  territories  will  be  needed  for  their  occu- 
pation ;  and  in  doing  all  this,  thou  hast  made  an  exhibition  of  thy  power, 
justice,  truth,  and  goodness.     Thus  understood,  the  whole  verse  is  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgement  of  what  God  had  done  for  his  suffering  people.    Some^ 
on  the  contrary,  have  understood  it  as  relating  wholly  to  his  previous  judg- 
ments.    Thus  De  Dieu,  with  his  usual  ingenuity  and  love  of  paradox,  con- 
founds the  idea  of  adding  to  the  nation  with  that  of  gathering  a  person  to 
his  fieoiHe  or  his  fathers,  a  common  idiomatic  periphrasis  for  death.     This 
is  founded  on  the  etymological  affinity  of  ^D^  and  ^DSC.  To  match  this  in  the 
other  clause,  he  makes  p8<  ^^^*P  mean  the  extremities  of  the  land,  t.  e.  its 
highest  extremities  or  chief  men,  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  ioto  exile.    A 
more  common  explanation  of  the  verse  is  that  which  supposes  the  last  clause 
to  describe  the  exile,  and  the  first  the  restoration.     To  remove  the  u^t^ov 
o-^ors^oy  which  thus  arises,  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  npm  a  pluperfect, 
as  in  the  English  Version,  which  moreover  supplies  a  pronoun  as  the 
object  of  the  verb,  and  a  preposition  before  ends.    A  much  simpler  con- 
struction of  the  last  clause  is  the  one  now  commonly  adopted,  which 
supposes  no  ellipsis,  makes  pK  ^IVp  itself  the  object  of  the  verb,  and 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  Latin  ^n«s  terra  in  the  sense  of  boundaries, 
the  removing  of  which  farther  off  denotes  of  course  territorial  enlargement. 
Junius  supplies  life  after  added  in  the  first  clause ;  J.  D.  Michaelis  and 
others  supply  gifts  or  favours  ;  but  the  obvious  meaning  seems  to  be  that 
God  had  added  to  the  number  of  the  people,  not  by  an  aggregate  increase 
of  the  whole  nation,  but  by  the  reunion  of  its  separated  parts,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  exiles  from  Babylon.      The  word  ^U,  as  Enobel  well  observes, 
may  here  denote  the  remnant  left  in  Judah,  to  which  the  analogous  term  DS^ 
is  repeatedly  applied  by  Jeremiah.     The  enlargement  of  the  boundaries  may 
either  be  explained  as  a  poetical  description  of  the  actual  increase  and  ex- 
pected growth  of  the  nation  (chap.  xlix.  19),  or  hterally  understood  as  refeiring 
to  the  fact,  that  after  the  return  from  exile  the  Jews  were  no  longer  restricted 
to  their  own  proper  territory,  but  extended  themselves  more  or  less  over  the 
whole  country.     Knobel  gives  f^l^^  ^^  specific  meaning,  thou  hast  made 
thyself  great,  •'.  e.  the  king  of  a  great  nation  ;  but  the  wider  and  more  usual 
sense  is  much  to  be  preferred.     The  translation  of  the  verb  as  a  reflexive, 
rather  than  a  simple  passive,  greatly  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  expression. 

16.  Jehovah,  in  distress  they  visited  thee;  they  uttered  a  whisper; 
thy  chastisement  was  on  Viem,  It  was  not  merely  after  their  deliverance 
that  they  tmned  from  idols  unto  God.  Their  deliverance  itself  was  owing 
to  their  humble  prayers.  Visit  here  used  in  the  unusual  but  natural  sense 
of  seeking  God  in  supplication.  Hitzig  and  Hendewerk  prefer  the  second- 
ary sense  of  t^^,  incantation  (Beschworung)  ;  but  the  primary  meaning  is 
not  only  admissible,  but  beautifully  expressive  of  submissive  humble  prayer. 
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like  that  of  Hannah  when  she  spake  in  herJieaH  and  only  her  lipe  moved^  hut 
her  voice  vas  not  heard,  althoHgh,  as  she  said  herself,  she  poured  out  her 
soul  he/ore  Ood,  which  is  the  exact  sense  of  PPV  in  this  place.  A  like 
expression  is  applied  to  prayer  in  the  title  of  Psalm  cii.  Barnes  explains 
KTp  here  to  mean  a  sighing,  a  ealling  for  help,  as  if  the  two  things 
were  identical,  whereas  the  idea  of  a  call  or  cry  is  at  Tariance  with 
the  fignrative  import  of  the  language.  This  is  one  of  the  few  eases  in 
which  the  plural  of  the  preterite  takes  a  paragogic  nun.  Whether  it  was 
meant  to  he  intensive,  as  Henderson  supposes,  or  to  affect  the  sense  in 
any  way,  may  he  douhted.  Enobel  supplies  a  preposition  hefore  T^^i  ^n^ 
says  that  the  Prophet  would  have  written  tr\D\'0,  hut  for  the  necessity  of 
adding  the  sufSx  of  the  second  person,  which  required  that  of  the  third  to  he 
separately  written  with  a  preposition.  It  is  simpler,  however,  to  supply  the 
suhstantive  verb  and  take  the  words  as  a  short  independent  clause.  It  is 
implied,  though  not  expressed,  that  their  prayer  was  humble  and  submissive 
because  they  felt  that  what  they  suffered  was  a  chastisement  from  God. 
Ewald,  who  usually  makes  an  advance  upon  his  predecessors,  in  the  way  of 
simple  and  exact  translation,  is  here  misled  by  his  fondness  for  critical 
emendation,  and  proposes  to  read  ^U^  as  a  verb,  and  l^P ^  as  a  noun  derived 
from  p^V  to  press.  (In)  distress  it  was  lisped  {or  whispered)  by  Hum  (10^) 
Thy  chastiument !  The  construction  thus  obtained  is  as  harsh  and  infeli- 
citous as  the  correction  of  the  text  is  arbitrary. 

17.  As  when  a  pregnant  (woman)  draws  near  to  the  birth,  she  writhes, 
she  cries  out  in  her  pangs,  so  have  we  been,  from  thy  presence,  0  Jeliovah  I 
Before  we  thas  cast  ourselves  upon  thy  mercy  in  submissive  prayer,  we 
tried  to  deliver  ourselves,  but  only  to  the  aggravation  of  onr  sufferings. 
The  comparison  here  used  is  not  intended  simply  to  denote  extreme  pain, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  but  as  the  next  verse  clearly  shews,  the  pain 
arising  from  ineffectual  efforts  to  relieve  themselves,     to^,  like  the  corres- 
ponding English  as,  is  properly  a  particle  of  comparison,  but  constantly 
applied  to  tune,  as  a  synonyms  of  wlien.     The  full  force  of  the  term  may 
be  best  expressed  in  this  case  by  combining  the  two  English  words.    The 
future  is  here  used  to  denote  a  general  fitct  which  not  only  does,  but  will 
occur.     Hendewerk  translates  the  last  verb  as  a  present ;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  Prophet  is  reverting  to  the  state  of  thmgs  before  the  deliver- 
ance which  had  just  been  acknowledged.     Enobel,  in  accordance  with  his 
general  hypothesis  as  to  the  date  and  subject  of  the  prophecy,  applies  this 
verse  to  tiie  condition  of  the  Jews  who  were  left  behind  in  Palestine,  but 
the  great  minority  of  writers,  much  more  probably,  to  that  of  the  exiles. 
There  are  three  explanations  of  the  phrase  ^^J99-      Olericus  and  Hitzig 
take  it  in  its  strictest  sense  as  meaning  from  thy  presence,  t.  e.  cast  oat  or 
removed  far  from  it.     Enobel,  on  the  contrary,  excludes  the  proper  local 
scDse  of  the  expression  and  translates  it  on  account  of  thee,  t.  e,  because  of 
thbe  anger.     Gesenius  and  Ewald  give  the  intermediate  sense  b^ore  thee, 
in  thy  presence.    Even  in  the  cases  cited  by  Enobel,  the  evils  experienced 
are  described  as  coming  from  the  presence  of  Jehovah.     Some  of  the  older 
writers  even  give  D^^&  itself  the  sense  of  anger,  which  is  wholly  unnecessaiy 
and  unauthorised.      The  only  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  settled  is 
by  the  application  of  the  general  principle,  that  where  a  choice  of  meaning 
is  presented,  that  is  entitled  to  the  preference  which  adheres  most  closely 
to  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms.     On  this  ground  the  translation  firotn 
thy  presence  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  whether  with  the  accessory  idea  of 
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removal,  alienaiion,  or  with  that  of  infliction,  is  a  question  not  determined 
by  the  phrase  itself,  but  either  left  uncertain  or  to  be  decided  by  Uie  contest. 
18.  We  were  in  travaU,  ire  were  in  pain,  a$  it  were  we  brought  forth 
wind.  Deliverances  we  could  not  make  the  land,  nor  would  ilie  inhabitants 
of  the  world  fall.  The  flgore  introduced  in  the  preceding  verse  is  here 
carried  out  and  applied.  Ewald  makes  ^O?  mean  as  if,  but  neither  this 
nor  as  it  were  is  fully  justified  by  usage.  Gesenius  renders  it  w/ien  as  in 
ver.  17,  bui  this  requires  a  verb  to  be  supplied,  wJien  we  brought  forth  (it 
was)  wind.  The  general  sense  is  evident.  The  nest  clause  admits  of 
several  different  constructions.  The  simplest  supplies  a  preposition  before 
T^,  in  or  for  the  land.  The  one  now  commonly  adopted  is,  we  could  not 
make  tJie  land  safety,  i.  e.  could  not  make  it  safe  or  save  it.  The  same 
writers  generally  make  T\t^^  the  passive  participle,  in  which  cose  it  must 
agree,  either  with  pK  which  is  usually  feminine,  or  with  T\Wff^  which  is 
both  feminine  and  plural.  The  possibility  of  snch  constructions  does  not 
warrant  them,  much  less  require  them,  when  as  here  the  obvious  one  is 

perfectly  appropriate  and  in  strict  agreement  with  the  parallel  v&\     The 
objection  urged  to  making  T\^^  a  future  is  that  the  -  people  could  not  save 
the  country,  which  is  the  very  thing  the  future  was  intended  to  assert.   The 
future  form  of  the  verb  has  respect  to  the  period  described.    As  the  people 
then  might  have  said,  we  shall  not  save  the  land,  so  the  same  expression  is 
here  put  into  their  mouths  retrospectively.    The  best  equivalent  in  English 
is  the  potential  or  subjunctive  form,  we  could  not.     Gesenius  and  the  other 
recent  German  writers  understand  this  as  a  description  of  the  Holy  Land 
after  the  return  from  exile.     We  cannot  save  the  country,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  will  not  be  bom,  (^^B^)  i.  e.  it  is  still  very  thinly  peopled. 
This  is  far  from  being  an  obvious  or  natural  interpretation.    The  foregoing 
context,  as  we  have  seen,  relates  to  the  period  of  captivity  itself.     The 
meaning  given  to  /-^,  though  sustained  by  analogies  in  other  languages, 
derives  no  countenance  from  Hebrew  usage.     Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
figure  of  parturition  would  be  here  resumed,  after  it  had  been  dropped  in 
the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence.     The  way  in  which  the  metaphors 
of  this  verse  have  been  treated  by  some  commentators  furnishes  an  instance 
of  the  perversion  and  abuse  of  archsBological  illustration.    J.  D.  Michaelis 
imagined  that  he  had  discovered  an  allusion  to  a  certain  medical  pheno- 
menon of  very  rare  occurrence.     This  saggestion  is  eagerly  adopted  by 
Gesenius,  who,  not  content  with  naming  it  in  his  text,  pursues  the  subject 
with  great  zest  in  a  note,  and  appears  to  have  called  in  the  assistance  of 
his  colleague,  the  celebrated  medical  professor  Sprengel.     From  one  or 
the  other  of  these  sources  the  details  are  copied  by  several  later  writers, 
one  of  whom,  lest  the  reader's  curiosity  should  not  be  sated,  says  that  the 
whole  may  be  seen  fully  described  in  the  books  on  obstetrics.     It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  some,  who  are  often  reluctant  to  recognise  New  Testament 
doctrines  in  the  prophecies,  can  find  there  allusions  to  the  most  extraordi- 
nary medical  phenomena.     The  best  comment  upon  this  obstetrical  eluci- 
dation  is   contained  in  Hitzig's   caustic  observation,  that  by  parity  of 
reasoning  the  allusion  in  chap,  xxxiii.  11  is  to  an  actual  bringing  forth 
of  straw  (eine  wirkliche  Strohgeburt).     Enobel  has  also  pointed  out,  what 
any  reader  might  discover  for  himself,  that  wind  is  here  used,  as  in  chap, 
xli.  29 ;  Hosea  xii.  2,  as  a  common  metaphor  for  failure,  disappointment. 
"P^B  is  variously  explained  according  to  the  sense  put  upon  the  whole 
verse.     Those  who  refer  it  to  the  period  after  the  retain  from  exile 
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regard  ^^n  as  equivalent  to  p^^.    Those  who  suppose  the  ezile^  itself  to 

be  Uie  tilne  in  question,  nndeiBtand  by  /^n  the  Babylonian  empire  as  in 
ehap.  ziii.  11. 

19.  Thy  dead  shM  livey  my  corpses  shall  arise  ;  (awake  and  sing  ye  that 
dtcdl  in  die  dust!)  for  the  dew  of  Jierbs  is  thy  dew,  and  [on)  the  earth 
(on)  tJie  dead,  thou  wilt  cause  it  to  fall.  This  verse  is  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  the  one  before  it.  To  Uie  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  people  to 
save  themselves,  he  now  opposes  their  actual  deliverance  by  God.  They 
shall  rise  because  they  are  thy  dead,  «.  e,  thy  dead  people.  The  construc- 
tion of  ^n?^^  with  y\0'\p'*  is  not  a  mere  grammatical  anomaly.  The  noun 
and  suffix  are  singular,  because  the  words  are  those  ef  Israel  as  a  body. 
The  verb  is  plural,  because  the  corpse  of  Israel  included  in  reality  a  multi- 
tude of  corpses.  The  explanation  of  the  suffix  as  a  parogogic  syllable  is 
contrary  to  usage,  which  restricts  paragoge  to  the  construct  form.  Kimchi 
supplies  a  preposition  {with  my  dead  body)  which  construction  is  adopted 
in  the  English  version  and  in  several  others,  but  is  now  commonly  aban- 
doned as  incongruous  and  wholly  arbitrary.  Neither  the  Prophet,  nor  the 
house  of  Israel,  in  whose  name  he  is  speaking,  could  refer  to  their  own 
body  as  distinct  from  the  bodies  of  Jehovah's  dead  ones.  Awake,  &o.  is 
a  joyfid  apostrophe  to  the  dead,  after  which  the  address  to  Jehovah  is 
resumed.  There  are  two  interpretations  of  TriiH^  both  ancient,  and  sup- 
ported by  high  modem  authorities.  The  first  gives  the  word  the  usual 
sense  of  *^K  light ;  the  other  that  of  plants,  which  it  has  in  2  Kings, 
iv.  89.  The  first  is  found  in  the  Tai^um,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito,  and  is 
approved  by  Grotius,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  Oesenius  in  his  Commentary, 
llie  other  is  given  by  Kimchi,  Olericus,  Yitringa,  Bosenmiiller,  Maurer, 
Hitzig,  and  Gesenius  in  his  Lexicon.  To  the  former  it  may  be  objected, 
that  it  leaves  the  plural  form  unexplained,  that  it  arbitrarily  makes  light 
mean  U/e,  and  that  it  departs  from  the  acknowledged  meaning  of  nUK  in 
the  only  other  place  where  it  occurs.  The  second  interpretation,  on  the 
other  hand,  assumes  but  one  sense  of  the  word,  allows  the  plural  form 
its  proper  force,  and  supposes  an  obvious  and  natural  allusion  to  the  in- 
fluence of  dew  upon  the  growth  of  plants.  In  either  case  the  reference 
to  the  dew  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  vivifying  power  of  God.  Gese- 
nius and  Ewald  both  explain  the  verbs  as  optatives  and  the  verse  as  ex- 
pressive of  a  wish  that  God  would  raise  the  dead  and  thus  repeople  the 
now  empty  country.  This  construction,  though  admissible  in  case  of  neces- 
sity, has  nothing  to  entitle  it  to  preference,  when  the  strict  interpretation 
yields  a  perfectly  good  sense.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is  an 
expression  of  strong  confidence  and  hope,  or  rather  of  prophetic  foresight, 
that  God  u)ill  raise  the  dead,  that  his  life-giving  influence  will  be  exerted. 

The  use  of  ^^^1?  here  is  certainly  obscure.  Gesenius,  Ewald,  and  the  other 
late  interpreters,  suppose  it  to  denote  the  act  of  bearing,  bringing  forth,  as 
the  Kal  in  ver.  18  means,  according  to  the  same  writers,  to  be  born.  But 
if  it  there  seems  unnatural  to  suppose  a  resumption  of  that  figure,  it  is 
much  more  so  here,  where  another  figure,  that  of  vegetation,  goes  before. 
The  mere  rhetorical  objection  to  mixed  metaphors,  as  we  have  seen  in 
other  cases,  ought  to  weigh  but  little  where  the  sense  is  clear ;  but  in 
determining  a  doubtful  sense,  we  are  rather  to  presume  that  a  figure  once 
beg^  is  continued,  than  that  it  is  suddenly  changed  for  another.  An  ad- 
ditional objection  to  this  exposition  is  the  incongruity  of  making  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  dead,  and  thus  putting  the  two  extremes  of  Ufe  into  juxta- 
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position.    To  avoid  this  incongrnity,  Gesenlus  and  Ewald  are  obliged  to 

give  bs^y  both  here  and  in  ver.  t.  18,  not  only  the  precarious  sense  of 
bearing  and  of  being  bom^  bnt  the  arbitrary  and  specific  one  of  bearing  again 

and  being  bom  again.  Some  of  the  older  writers  make  ^^99  the  second 
person  (which  agrees  weU  with  the  previoas  address  to  God)  and  understand 
the  words  to  mean  thou  wiU  ccuae  tlie  giants  tofaU  to  Hie  earth.  Bat  the 
combination  of  D^KDl  with  D^HD  in  ver.  14,  and  the  repetition  of  the  latter 
here,  decides  the  meaning  of  the  former,  as  denoting  the  deceased,  the 

dead.     Betaining  the  construction  of  T^T\  as  a  second  person,  and  sup- 
posing the  aUusion  to  the  influence  of  dew  upon  the  growth  of  plants  to  be 
continued,  we  may  render  the  words  thus :  {upon)  the  eartli,  {upon)  the 
dead  thou  wilt  cause  it  to  fall.     As  if  he  had  said,  thou  hast  a  liife-giying 
influence  and  thou  wilt  exert  it ;  as  thy  dew  makes  plants  to  grow,  so 
shall  it  make  these  dead  to  live.      That  the  ellipsis  of  the  preposition 
before  Y^  and  D^K&l,  although  not  without  analogy,  is  somewhat  harsh, 
must  be  admitted,  and  the  only  view  with  which  this  construction  is  pro- 
posed is,  that  its  difficulties  and  advantages  may  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  translation  given  by  Gesenius  and  Ewald,  tfie  earth  brings  forth  tJie 
dead.  All  these  interpretations  coincide  in  applying  the  verse  to  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  the  question  now  arises,  what  resurrection  is  referred 
to  ?     All  the  answers  to  this  question  may  be  readily  reduced  to  three. 
The  first  is,  that  the  Prophet  means  the  general  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
or  according  to  an  old  rabbinical  tradition,  the  exclusive  resurrection  of 
the  righteous  at  the  last  day.     The  second  is,  that  he  refers  to  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Jews  already  dead,  not  as  an  actual  or  possible  event,  but  as  a 
passionate  expression  of  desire  that  the  depopulated  land  might  be  replen- 
ished with  inhabitants.     The  third  is,  that  he  represents  the  restoration  of 
the  exiles  and  of  the  theocracy  under  the  figure  of  a  resurrection,  as  Paul 
says  the  restoration  of  Israel  to  God*s  favour  will  be  life  from  tJie  dead. 
The  obvious  objection  to  the  first  oi  these  opinions  is,  that  a  prediction  of 
the  final  resurrection  is  as  much  out  of  place  in  this  connection  as  the  same 
expectation  seemed  to  Martha  as  a  source  of  comfort  for  the  loss  of  Lazarus. 
But  as  our  Saviour,  when  he  said  to  her,  thy  brother  shall  rise  again,  de- 
signed to  console  her  by  the  promise  of  an  earlier  and  special  resurrection, 
so  in  this  case  what  was  needed  for  the  comfort  of  God*s  people  was  some- 
thing more  than  the  prospect  of  rising  at  the  day  of  judgment.     The  choice 
therefore  lies  between  the  other  two  hypotheses,  that  of  a  mere  wish  that 
the  dead  might  literally  rise  at  once,  and  that  of  a  prediction  that  they 
should  rise  soon  but  in  a  figure  (f  v  Ta^aj3oX/f)  as  Paul  says  of  Isaac's  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi.  19).     The  objection  to  the  first  of  these 
interpretations  is,  that  the  optative  construction  of  the  verbs,  as  we  have 
seen  already,  is  not  the  obvious  and  natural  construction,  and  ought  not  to 
be  assumed  unless  it  yields  a  better  sense  and  one  more  appropriate  in  this 
connection.     But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  Uie  mere  expres- 
sion of  a  wish  which  could  not  be  fulfilled  would  be  a  most  unnatural  con- 
clusion of  this  national  address  to  God,  whereas  it  could  not  be  more 
suitably  wound  up,  or  in  a  manner  more  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  the 
prophecies,  than  by  a  strong  expression  of  behef,  that  God  would  raise  his 
people  from  the  dust  of  degradation  and  oppression,  where  they  had  long 
seemed  dead  though  only  sleeping.     On  these  grounds  the  figurative  ex- 
position seems  decidedly  entitled  to  the  preference.     Upon  this  allusion  to 
a  resurrection  Gksenius  fastens  as  a  proof  that  the  prophecy  could  not  have 
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been  written  until  aUber  the  doctrine  of  tl\e  resnirection  had  been  borrowed 
by  the  Jews  from  Zoroaster.  •  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  the 
alleged  derivation  of  the  doctrine  is  a  figment,  which  no  aathoritative  writer 
on  the  history  of  opinion  woald  now  ventnre  to  mftinfjiin  ;  secondly,  that 
the  mention  of  a  figorative  resurrection,  or  the  expression  of  a  wish  that  a 
literal  one  would  take  place,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  doctrinal  belief  of 
the  writer,  than  any  other  lively  figure  or  expression  of  strong  feeling ; 
thirdly,  that  if  a  knowledge  and  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrec- 
tion is  implied  in  these  expressions,  the  text,  instead  of  being  kkumdi  as 
a  proof  of  later  Jewish  opinions,  is  Jdassisch  as  a  proof  that  the  doctrine 
was  known  to  Isaiah,  if  not  to  his  contemporaries.  If  Gesenius,  believing 
this  prediction  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  exile,  is  entitled  to  adduce  it 
as  a  proof  of  what  opinions  were  then  current,  those  who  believe  it  to  be 
genuine  are  equally  entitled  to  adduce  it  as  a  proof  of  what  was  current  in 
the  days  of  Isaiah.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  that  the  prophecy  is  known  on 
other  grounds  to  be  of  later  date  ;  but  it  is  just  as  easy  to  affirm  that  the 
alleged  grounds  are  sophistical  and  inconclusive.  Holding  this  to  be  the 
truth,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  text  either  proves  nothing  as  to  a 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  or  that  it  proves  the  belief  of  such  a  resur- 
rection to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  prophet  Isaiah. 

20.  Ooy  my  people,  enter  into  Hiy  chambers,  and  shut  thy  doors  after  thee, 
hide  thyself  for  a  little  moment,  till  tJie  wrath  he  past.  Having  wound  up 
the  expectations  of  the  people  to  a  full  belief  of  future  restoration  from  their 
state  of  civil  and  religious  death,  the  Prophet  by  an  exquisite  transitiou 
intimates,  that  this  event  is  not  yet  immediately  at  hand,  that  this  relief 
from  the  effects  of  God*s  displeasure  with  his  people  must  be  preceded  by 
the  experience  of  the  displeasure  itself,  that  it  is  still  a  time  of  indignation, 
and  that  till  this  is  elapsed  the  promise  cannot  be  fulfilled.  This  painful 
postponement  of  the  promised  resurrection  could  not  be  more  tenderly  or 
beautifully  intimated  than  in  this  fine  apostrophe.  The  inferences  drawn 
by  certain  German  writers,  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition,  can  have  no 
effect  on  those  who  believe  that  Isaiah  was  a  prophet,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
quidnunc  or  a  ballad-singer,  but  in  that  of  an  inspired  revealer  of  futurity. 
The  similar  conclusion  drawn  by  Knobial  from  the  form  ^^n  is  equally 
fnvolons,  it  being  commonly  agreed  at  present  that  what  are  called  Aramaean 
forms  may  just  as  weU  be  archaisms  as  neologisms,  since  they  may  have 
arisen,  not  from  later  intercourse  with  neighbouring  nations,  but  from  an 
original  identity  of  language.  Gesenius  and  others  understand  this  verse 
as  an  exhortation  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way  during 
the  storming  of  the  city.  A  more  prosaic  close  of  a  poetical  context  could 
not  be  imagined.  Those  who  refer  ver.  19  to  the  general  resurrection  un- 
derstand the  verse  before  us  as  an  intimation  that  they  must  rest  in  the 
grave  until  the  time  is  come.  Such  an  allusion  is  of  course  admissible  on 
&e  supposition  of  a  figurative  resurrection.  It  is  more  natural,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  people  of  God  are  here  addressed  as  such,  and  warned 
to  hide  themselves  untU  God*s  indignation  against  them  is  past.  On  this 
specific  usage  of  the  ^ord  Ojn,  vide  supra,  chap.  x.  ,5.  On  the  idiomatic 
usage  of  the  verbs  ^?.  and  ^3,  vide  supra,  chap.  xxii.  15.  The  textual 
variation  yT\^1  and  ^T\71  is  of  no  exegetical  importance.  'VV^  strictly 
means  without  thee  or  outside  of  thee,  implying  that  the  person  is  shtu  in. 
It  first  occurs  in  Gen.  vii.  16,  where  it  is  said  that  God  shut  Noah  in  the 
ark.  Enobel  explains  V^'^  tsyos  as  meaning  like  t/ie  smaUness  of  a  motnent. 
The  3  18  a  particle  of  time,  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  our  about.    The 
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English  Version  {as  it  were)  is  therefore  incorrect.  The  period  of  suffering 
is  described  as  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  had  gone  before  and 
what  should  follow  it,  as  Paol  sajs  (Bom.  ylii.  18),  that  the  eufferings  of 
this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  in  us. 

21.  For  behold,  Jehovah  (is)  coming  out  of  his  place,  to  visit  the  iniquity 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  earth  upon  him,  and  ilie  earth  shall  disclose  her  bloody 
and  shail  no  mere  cover  her  slain.  This  is  a  reason  both  for  expecting 
ultimate  deliverance  and  for  patiently  awaiting  it.  The  reason  is  that  God 
has  a  work  of  chastisement  to  finish,  first  npon  his  own  people,  and  then 
upon  their  enemies.  Daring  the  former  process,  let  the  faithful  hide  them- 
sehes  until  the  wrath  be  past.  When  tiie  other  begins,  let  them  lift  up 
their  heads,  for  their  redemption  draweth  nigh.  This  laxge  interpretation 
of  the  yerse  is  altogether  natural  and  more  satisfactory  than  those  which 
restrict  it  either  to  the  judgments  upon  Israel  or  to  those  upon  Babylon. 
On  the  latter,  the  eye  of  the  Prophet  of  course  chiefly  rests,  especially  at 
last,  so  that  the  closing  words  may  be  applied  almost  ezclusiyely  to  the 
retribution  which  awaited  the  Chaldean  for  the  slaughter  of  God*s  people. 
On  the  idiomatic  usage  of  the  plural  D^DI  where  the  reference  is  to  murder, 
vide  supra,  chap.  i.  15.  Bosenmilller  and  Hitzig  understand  the  last  clause 
as  a  prediction  that  the  dead  should  actually  come  out  of  the  grayes,  Knobel 
as  a  poetical  anticipation  of  the  same  event.  But  it  seems  tax  more  natural 
to  understand  the  clause,  with  Gesenius  and  XJmbreit,  as  a  simple  variation 
of  the  one  before  it.  The  blood,  which  the  earth  had  long  since  drunk  in, 
should  as  it  were  be  vomited  up,  and  the  bodies  of  the  murdered,  which 
had  long  been  buried  should  be  now  disclosed  to  view.  It  agrees  best  with 
the  wider  fkieaning  put  upon  this  verse,  and  is  at  the  same  time  more 
poetical  to  give  pM  in  both  clauses  its  generic  sense  of  earth,  rather  than 
the  specific  one  of  land.  Instead  of  the  simple  version  slain,  Gesenius 
employs  with  good  effect  the  strong  expression  murdered  (die  Gemordeten), 
as  one  of  the  French  versions  had  done  long  before  (ses  massacres).  With- 
out laying  undue  stress  on  the  mere  rhetorical  aspect  of  the  sacred  writings, 
it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  at  the  bar  of  the  most  elevated  criticism,  Uie 
concluding  verses  of  the  chapter  now  before  us  would  at  once  be  adjudged  to 
possess  intrinsic  qualities  of  beauty  and  sublimity  (apart  from  the  accident 
of  rhythm  and  parallelism,  in  which  some  writers  &id  the  essence  of  all 
poetry)  sufficient  to  brand  with  the  stigma  of  absurdity  the  judgment  that 
can  set  the  passage  down  as  the  work  of  a  deteriorated  age  or  an  inferior 
writer. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIL 

This  chapter  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  verse  of  the  one  preceding, 
and  contains  a  fuller  statement  both  of  Israel's  chastisements  and  of 
Jehovah's  judgments  on  his  enemies.  The  destruction  of  the  latter  is  fore- 
told as  the  slaughter  of  a  huge  sea-monster,  and  contrasted  with  God's  care 
of  his  own  people  even  when  afflicting  them,  vers.  1-5.  Hereafter  Israel  shall 
flourish,  and  even  in  the  meantime  his  sufferings  are  for  less  than  those  of 
his  oppressors,  vers.  6,  7.  The  former  is  visited  in  moderation,  for  a  time, 
and  with  the  happiest  effect,  vers.  8,  9.  The  latter  is  finally  and  totally 
destroyed,  vers.  10,  11.  This  shall  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the 
scattered  Jews,  vers.  12,  18. 

VOL.  I.  EC 
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1.  In  that  day  shall  Jehovah  vini,  with  hta  sxcord,  the  hard,  the  great f 
the  strong  {etoord),  upon  Leviathan  the  smft  (or  flying)  serpent,  and  vpon 
Leviathan  the  coiled  (or  crooked)  serpent^  aifid  shall  slay  the  dragon  vAieh 
(is)  in  the  sea.  It  is  imiyersallj  agreed  that  this  is  a  prediction  of  the 
downfall  of  some  great  oppressive  power,  but  whether  that  of  a  single  nation 
or  of  seyeral,  has  been  much  disputed.  Clericas  supposes  two,  Yitringa 
and  many  others  three,  to  be  distinctly  mentioned.  Li  favour  of  suppos- 
ing a  pliurality  of  subjects  may  be  urged  the  distinct  enumeration  and  de- 
scription of  the  monsters  to  be  slain.  But  the  same  form  of  expression 
occurs  in  many  other  places  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  single  sub- 
ject is  intended.  To  the  hypothesis  of  three  distinct  powers  it  may  be 
objected,  that  two  of  them  would  scarcely  have  been  called  leviathan.  To 
the  general  hypothesis  of  more  than  one,  it  may  be  objected  that  by  parity 
of  reasoning  three  swords  are  meant,  viz.,  a  hard  one,  a  great  one,  and  a 
strong  one.  But  even  if  three  powers  be  intended,  it  is  wholly  impossible 
to  identify  them,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  endless  variety  of  combina- 
tions, which  have  been  suggested :  Eg3rpt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia ;  Egypt, 
Babylonia,  and  Tyre ;  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Rome  ;  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  &c.,  &c.  Gill  thinks  the  three  meant  are  the  devil,  Uie  beast,  and 
the  false  prophet ;  Cocceius,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  devil.  What 
is  common  to  all  the  hypotheses  is,  that  the  verse  describes  a  power  or 
powers  hostile  and  oppressive  to  the  people  of  God.  The  most  probable 
opinion,  therefore,  is,  thai  this  was  what  the  words  were  intended  to  con- 
vey. Or  if  a  more  specific  reference  must  be  assumed,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  nearly  all  the  hypotheses,  which  apply  the  words  to  two  or 
more  of  the  great  powers  of  the  ancient  world,  make  Babylonia  one  of  them. 
From  this  induction  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  leviathan  and  dragon 
of  this  verse  are  descriptive  of  a  great  oppressive  power,  with  particular 
allusion  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  a  conclusion  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
previous  allusions  to  the  fall  of  Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from 
exile.  Assuming  this  to  be  the  general  meaning  of  the  verse,  that  of  its 
mere  details  becomes  either  easy  or  comparatively  unimportant.  The  word 
leviathan,  which,  from  its  etymology,  appears  to  mean  contorted,  coiled,  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  particular  species  {e.g,  the  crocodile),  and  some- 
times as  a  generic  term  for  huge  aquatic  animals,  or  the  larger  kinds  of 
serpents,  in  which  sense  the  corresponding  term  n?  is  also  used.  They 
both  appear  to  be  employed  in  this  case  to  express  the  indefinite  idea  of  a 
formidable  monster,  which  is  in  fact  the  sense  now  commonly  attached  to 
the  word  dragon.  The  second  epithet  pri?py  means  tqrtuous,  either  with 
respect  to  the  motion  of  the  serpent,  or  to  its  appearance  when  at  rest. 
Bochart  regarded  the  "EyxtKabo^  of  the  Greek  mytiiology  as  a  corruption  of 
this  Hebrew  word.  The  other  epithet  rci^  has  been  variously  explained. 
Some  of  the  ancients  confound  it  with  D^IO,  a  bar,  and  supposes  the  serpent 
to  be  so  described  either  in  reference  to  its  length,  or  stifihess,  or  straight- 
ness,  or  strength,  or  its  penetrating  power,  or  Uie  configuration  of  its  head. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  gives  it  the  sense  of  northern,  and  supposes  the  three  objects 
here  described  to  be  the  three  constellations  which  exhibit  the  appearance 
and  bear  the  name  of  serpents  or  dragons.  This  explanation,  founded  on 
Job  xxiii.  16,  does  not  materially  change  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  since 
the  constellations  are  supposed  to  be  referred  to,  as  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  fortxmes  of  great  states  and  empires.  The  allusion,  however,  is  so 
&r-fetched  and  pedantic,  that,  although  it  suits  the  taste  of  Michaelis  and 
Hitzig,  who  delight  in  recondite  interpretations,  it  will  scarcely  satisfy  the 
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mind  of  any  ordinary  rsaJer.  The  only  explanation  of  D^  which  is  folly 
justified  by  Hebrew  asr.ge  is  that  o( fugitive  ot  fleeing ,  which  may  either  be 
a  poetical  equivalent  to  jicet,  or  descriptiYe  of  the  monster  as  u  flying  serpent. 
Hitzig  objects  to  the  supposition  of  a  single  monster,  on  the  ground  that 
these  two  epithets*  flging  and  coiledy  are  incompatible,  as  if  the  same  serpent 
could  not  be  described  both  in  motion  and  at  rest,  not  to  mention  that  the 
second  term,  as  Umbreit  suggests,  may  itself  be  descriptive  of  motion.  The 
omission  of  any  descriptive  epithet  witii  P)n  makes  it  probable  at  least  that 
it  is  not  a  new  item  in  the  catalogue.  There  is  no  need  of  explaining  Q^  to 
mean  Babylonia,  as  in  chap.  xxi.  1  since  the  expression  relates  to  the  type, 
not  to  the  antitype,  and  must  be  joined  with  T?^  to  express  the  complex 
idea  of  a  $ea'Serpent,  For  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  to  vi$it  upon^  vids 
tupra^  chap.  xiiL  11.  The  sword  is  a  common  emblem  for  tiie  instruments 
of  the  divine  vengeance.  The  explanation  of  Hfp^  as  meaning  Jiedvy  is  not 
justified  by  usage  :  severe  or  dread/id  does  not  suit  the  context,  as  the  other 
two  epithets  denote  physical  qualities  of  a  literal  sword.  The  word  no 
doubt  means  hard-edged,  or,  as  Lowth  expresses  it,  well-tempered. 

2.  On  the  explanation  of  this  verse  depends  that  of  a  large  part  of  the 
chapter.   The  two  points  upon  which  all  turns,  are  the  meaning  of  ^3S  and  the 

reference  of  the  suffix  in  n^.  The  modem  writers  solve  the  latter  by  sup- 
posing Dn^  to  be  feminine  in  this  one  place,  and  when  expressions  afterwards 
occur  which  are  inapplicable  to  a  vineyard,  regard  them  as  inaccuracies 
or  perhaps  as  proofs  of  an  uncultivated  taste,  whereas  they  only  prove 
that  the  assumed  construction  is  a  false  one.  The  only  supposition  which 
will  meet  the  difficulties,  both  of  the  syntax  and  the  exegesis,  is  the  one 

adopted  by  most  of  the  older  writers,  to  wit,  that  rl<  refers,  not  directiy  to 
D^l,  but  to  Jerusalem  or  the  daughter  of  Zion,  i.  e.  to  the  Church  or  people 
of  God  considered  as  his  spouse  (chap.  i.  21).  This  reference  to  a  subject 
not  expressly  mentioned  might  be  looked  upon  as  arbitrary,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  assumption  of  it  is  attended  with  fewer  difficulties  than  the  con- 
struction which  it  supersedes,  as  will  be  seen  below.  As  to  the  other  word, 
tradition  and  authority  are  almost  unanimous  in  giving  it  the  sense  of  eing. 
Assuming  that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  verb  is  to  ansxcer,  and  that  the 
derivative  strictiy  denotes  responsive  singing,  Lowth,  Dathe,  Schnurrer,  and 
others,  have  converted  the  whole  context  to  the  end  of  ver.  5,  into  a  dialogue 
between  Jehovah  and  his  vineyard.  This  fantastic  arrangement  of  the  text 
has  been  rejected  by  most  later  writers  as  artificial,  complex,  and  at  variance 
with  the  genius  and  usage  of  Hebrew  composition,  Lowth's  eloquent 
plea  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  But  the  same  interpreters,  who  have 
relieved  the  passage  firom  this  factitious  burden  and  embarrassment,  continue 
for  the  most  part  to  regard  what  follows  as  a  song  though  not  a  dramatic 
dialogue,  because  the  people  are  commanded  in  ver.  2  to  sing,  and  the  song  of 
course  must  follow.  To  this  exposition,  which  is  really  a  relic  of  the  old 
dramatic  one,  there  are  several  objections.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  determine  with  precision  where  the  song  concludes,  some 
choosing  one  place  for  its  termination,  some  another.  This  would  of  course 
prove  nothing  in  a  clear  case,  but  in  a  case  like  this  it  raises  a  presumption 
at  least  that  a  song,  of  which  the  end  cannot  be  found,  has  no  beginning. 
But  in  the  next  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  end  cannot  be  easily  defined, 
to  wit,  because  tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  next  three,  four,  or  five  verses  to  dis- 
tinguish them  as  being  any  more  a  song  than  what  precedes  and  follows, 
whether  with  respect  to  imagery,  rhythm,  or  diction.  In  the  third  place, 
the  presumption  thus  created  and  confirmed  is  corroborated  further  by  the 
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obTions  ineoBgrqity  of  making  the  song,  ^hich  the  people  are  sapposed  to 
sing,  begin  witii  I  Jehovah  keep  it^  &c.  It  is  in  Tain  tbiat  Grotias,  with  his 
nsnal  ingenuity »  explains  ^Vt  as  meaning  '*  sing  in  the  name  or,  person  of 
Jehovah,"  and  that  other  writers  actnally  introdnee  thvs  taith  the  Lortl 
at  the  beginning  of  the  song.  This  is  only  admitting  indirectly  that  the 
supposition  of  a  song  is  wholly  arbitraiy  in  a  case  so  doubtful,  whatever  it 
might  be  if  the  mention  of  the  song  were  more  explicit.  For  in  the  fourth 
place,  there  is  this  striking  difference  between  the  case  before  us  and  those 
which  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  {e,  g.  chaps,  v.  1,  xxvi.  1),  that  in  these 
the  verb  ^V  and  its  derivative  noun  of  Uie  same  fonn  are  employed,  whereas 
here  the  verb  is  different,  and  the  noun  wng  does  not  appear  at  alL  Under 
these  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  take  ^Vl  as  a  general 
exhortation  to  sing,  without  supposing  that  the  words  of  the  song  actually 
follow,  which  is  smrely  not  a  necessazy  supposition.  But  in  the  fifth  place, 
out  of  fifty-six  cases  in  which  the  piel  of  T\}y^  occurs,  there  are  only  three  in 
which  the  sense  of  tinging  is  conceivable,  and  of  these  three,  one  (Ps. 
Ixxxviii.  1)  is  the  enigmatical  title  of  a  Psalm,  another  (Exod.  xxxii.  18)  is  so 
dubious  that  the  one  sense  is  almost  as  appropriate  as  the  other,  and  the 
third  is  that  before  us.  It  is  true  the  concordances  and  lexicons  assume 
two  different  roots,  but  this  is  merely  to  accommodate  the  difficulties  of  these 
three  texts,  and  the  multiplication  of  roots  is  now  universally  regarded  as  at 
best  a  necessary  evil.  On  such  grounds  the  assumption  of  the  meaning 
sing  could  hardly  be  justified,  even  if  it  were  fax  more  appropriate  to  the 
context 'than  the  common  one.  But  in  the  last  place,  while  the  supposition 
of  a  song,  as  we  have  seen,  embarrasses  the  exposition,  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  verb  n^V  is  perfectly  appropriate.  This  meaning  is  to  afflict^  and 
especially  to  afflict  in  an  humbling  and  degrading  manner.  This  may  seem 
to  be  utterly  at  variance  with  the  context  as  it  is  commonly  explained ;  but 
the  common  explanation  rests  on  the  supposititious  meaning  of  tiie  verb,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  alleged  in  favour  of  tiiat  meaning.  On  the  usual  hypo- 
thesis, the  verse  exhorts  the  people  to  sing  to  the  vineyard  or  the  Church ;  on 
the  one  now  proposed  it  challenges  her  enemies  to  do  their  worst,  declaring 
that  God  still  protects  her.  Tlus  explanation  of  the  verse  agrees  well  with 
the  distinct  allusions  to  the  punishment  of  Israel  in  vers.  4, 7, 8, 9,  which  would 
be  comparatively  out  of  place  in  a  song  of  triumph  or  gratulation.  Against 
this  explanation  of  ^3S,  and  of  the  whole  verse,  lies  the  undivided  weight 
of  tradition  and  authority ;  so  £Eur  as  I  can  trace  the  exposition  of  the  passage, 
the  only  writer  who  adopts  the  sense  afflict  being  Gousset  (or  Gussetins)  in 
his  Comment.  £br.,  as  cited  by  Gill.  So  unanimous  a  judgment  might  be 
looked  upon  as  perfectly  decisive  of  the  question  but  for  two  considerations ; 
first,  that  the  proposed  interpretation  removes  a  variety  of  difficulties,  not  by 
forsaking  usage  but  by  returning  to  it;  and  secondly,  that  none  of  the 
interpreters  consulted  seem  to  have  adverted  to  the  facts  already  stated, 
with  respect  to  the  usage  of  n^]{.  But  besides  the  objection  from  tradition 
and  authority,  another  may  be  urged  of  a  granmiatical  nature,  viz.  the  unusual 
connection  of  the  verb  with  its  object,  not  directly,  but  by  means  of  the  pre- 
position /.  To  this  it  can  only  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  choice 
presented  is  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  that  those  attending  the  construction 
now  in  question  seem  to  be  less  than  those  attending  any  other;  in  the  next 

place,  that  although  this  verb  does  not  elsewhere  take  the  preposition  /  after 
it,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  other  active  verbs  are  separated  from  their 

objects  by  it,  the  verb  then  denoting  the  mere  action,  and  the  ^  pointing  out 
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the  object  <u  to  which,  or  \Mh  respect  to  which,  it  is  performed ;  and  in  the 

last  place,  that  the  ^  may  have  been  rendered  necessary  here  because  the 
nouns  before  the  verb  are  also  in  some  sense  its  objects.  The  latest  German 
writers,  it  is  true,  construe  ^99  ^?l  ^  &Q  absolute  nominative  {as  to  the  vine- 
yard  of  ict?itf),  or  as  the  subject  of  a  verb  understood  {flure  shall  be  a  vine- 
yard of  wine)f  but  these  are  mere  expedients  to  explain  the  rl^,  and  must  of 
course  give  way  to  any  simpler  method  of  accomplishing  that  purpose.  As 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  we  may  now  translate  &e  verse  as  follows  : 
In  thttt  day,  as  a  vineyard  of  wine^  afflict  her,  or  in  that  day  afflict  for  her 
the  vinm/ard  of  wine.  It  is  then  a  defiance  or  permission  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Church  to  afflict  her,  with  an  intimation  that  in  carrying  out  this  idea, 
the  expressions  will  be  borrov^ed  from  the  figure  of  a  vineyard,  as  in  chap.  v. 
1-6.  '^p  strictly  denotes /tfrm^/tta^ton,  then  fermented  liquor,  and  is  used 
as  a  poetical  equivalent  to  !!!•  It  has  been  objected  that  this  idea  is  involved 
in  that  of  a  vineyard,  but  such  apparent  pleonasms  are  common  in  all  languages, 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  well  of  water  or  a  coal  of  fire.  Besides,  0*0  seems 
to  have  originally  had  a  latitude  of  meaning  not  unlike  that  of  orchard  in 
English,  and  we  actually  read  of  a  r\)l  Dn^  (not  a  vineyard  but  an  olive-yard), 
Josh.  XV.  5.  19?  nuiy  therefore  have  been  added  to  complete  the  phrase, 
or  to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  either  of  which  suppositions 
renders  it  snperfluous  to  borrow  the  sense  red  wine  from  the  Arabic,  as 
TTiTnp.hi  does,  and  to  assume  that  the  Hebrews  set  a  special  value  upon  this 
sort.  Much  less  is  it  necessary  to  amend  the  text  by  reading  ^^^  D"^, 
pleasant  or  beloved  vineyard.  The  analogous  expression  lOn  ^ISID^  Amos  v. 
11,  only  makes  a  change  in  this  place  more  improbable,  not  to  mention 
the  endless  licence  of  conjecture,  which  would  be  introduced  into  the  criticism 
of  the  text,  by  adopting  Uie  principle  that  phrases,  which  partially  resemble 
one  another,  must  be  made  to  do  so  altogether.  As  a  closings  suggestion, 
not  at  all  necessary  to  the  exposition,  but  tending  to  explain  in  some  degree 
the  form  of  the  original,  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the  Masoretic  interpunc- 
tion  may  have  been  intended  to  suggest  an  interval  of  time  between  the 
clauses,  as  if  he  had  said,  in  tJiat  day  (shall  this  come  to  pass,  but  in  the 
meantime) 'a^ict  her,  &c. 

3.  /  Jehovah  {am)  keeping  her  ;  every  moment  I  wiU  water  her  ;  lest  any 
hurt  her,  night  and  day  will  I  keep  her.  That  is,  in  spite  of  the  afflictions 
which  befall  her  I  will  still  preserve  her  from  destruction.  The  antecedent 
of  the  pronouns  is  the  same  as  in  ver.  2,  viz.  the  Church  or  nation  con- 
sidered as  a  vineyard.  ^"^TiXp-  literally  means  at  moments  or  (ts  to  momentSf 
but  its  sense  is  determined  by  the  analogous  Q^!^^^,  every  morning.   Eimchi 

takes  0^  &s  ft  noon,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  some  later  writers,  who 
explain  the  clause  to  mean,  lest  one  hurt  a  lea/of  her,  or  lest  a  leaf  of  her  he 
wanting.    But  the  want  of  any  usage  to  justify  such  an  explanation  of  "Ip??, 

and  the  construction  of  the  same  verb  in  ver.  1  with  the  preposition  /fi,  leave  no 
doubt  that  the  usual  explanation  is  the  true  one.  To  visit  upon  has  here 
its  common  meaning  of  inflicting  evil  upon,  but  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  crime  or  punishment.  As  the  expression  is  a  relative  one,  it  must 
here  be  understood,  according  to  the  context,  as  denoting  at  least  excessive 
injury. 

4.  Of  all  the  senses  put  upon  this  difficult  verse,  there  are  only  two 
which  can  be  looked  upon  as  natural  or  probable.  The  first  may  be  para- 
phrased as  follows :  It  is  not  because  I  am  cruel  or  revengeful  that  I  thus 
afflict  my  people,  but  because  she  is  a  vineyard  overrun  with  thorns  or 
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briers,  on  account  of  which  I  mnst  pass  through  her  and  consume  her 
(t.  6.  bum  them  out  of  her).  The  other  is  this  :  I  am  no  longer  angry  with  mj 
people ;  0  that  their  enemies  (as  thorns  and  briers)  would  array  them- 
selves agaiDst  me,  that  I  might  rush  upon  them  and  consume  them.  This 
last  is  preferred  by  most  of  the  later  writers.  The  objection  that  no  Um^ 
has  to  be  supplied  is  of  little  weight.  A  more  important  one  is  that  the 
feminine  suffix  is  referred  to  the  masculine  noxms  "^^tp^  and  T\fff,  To  this 
it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  the  Teminine  in  Hebrew  often  corresponds 
to  the  Greek  and  Latin  neuter ;  and  secondly,  that  a  free  use  of  the  femi- 
nine, where  the  masculine  might  haye  be^i  expected,  is  characteristic  of 
this  passage.  See  particularly  yer.  11  below,  to  which  some  would  add  the 
application  of  the  feminine  prononn  throughout  the  passage  to  the  mascu- 
line noun  D^.  This  grammatical  peculiarity,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  no  doubt  haye  been  alleged  as  the  mark  of  a  different  writer.  But 
if  the  author  of  chaps,  xxiy.-xxyii.  can  use  expressions  in  chap,  xxyii. 
which  he  does  not  use  in  the  others,  why  may  not  Isaiah,  as  the  author  of 
the  whole  book,  exhibit  similar  peculiarities  in  different  parts  of  a  collec- 
tion so  extended?  It  is  important  that  the  reader  should  take  every 
opportunity  to  mark  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  proofs,  by  which  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  prophecies  has  been  assailed,  and  the  strange  conclusions  to 
which  they  would  lead,  if  applied  with  even-handed  justice.  The  objection 
to  the  first  interpretation  of  the  verse  is,  that  it  puts  a  forced  construction  on 
the  words  v  ^K  HDH,  and  explains  ^3371^  ^D  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with 
the  usage  of  the  phrase.  Lowth,  and  the  others  who  suppose  a  dramatic 
structure,  are  obliged  to  read  nph  with  the  Seventy,  and  to  make  this  verse 
a  complaint  of  the  vineyard  that  it  has  no  wall,  and  an  expression  of  its 
wish  that  it  had  a  thorn-hedge,  to  which  God  replies  that  he  would  still 
pass  through  it.  Schnurrer,  however,  makes  even  the  last  clause  the 
words  of  the  vineyard,  by  arbitrarily  supplying  when  they  say,  t.  e.  when  my 
enemy  says,  I  will  march  against  it,  &c, 

5.  Or  let  him  lay  hold  of  my  strength  and  make  peace  with  me;  peace  let 
him  make  with  me.  The  verbs  are  {>roperly  indefinite  (let  one  take  hold, 
&c.),  but  referring  to  the  enemy  described  in  the  preceding  verse  as  thorns 
and  briers.  T^W  commonly  denotes  a  strong  place  or  fortress,  and  is  here 
understood  by  most  interpreters  to  signify  a  refuge  or  asylum,  with  allusion 
to  the  practice  of  laying  hold  upon  the  altar.  Yitringa  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  the  horns  of  the  altar  are  themselves  so  called  because  the 
strength  of  certain  animals  is  in  their  horns.  Lowth  gives  the  word  the 
sense  of  strength  afforded  or  protection.  The  general  meaning  is  the  same 
in  either  case,  viz.  that  the  alternative  presented  to  the  enemy  is  that  of 
destruction  or  submission.  The  abbreviated  future  is  employed  as  usual 
to  express  a  proposition.  By  varying  the  translation  of  tiie  futures,  the 
sentence  may  be  made  more  pointed ;  let  him  make  peace  (or  if  he  will 
make  peace),  he  shall  make  peace.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
variation,  and  the  imperative  meaning  of  Hfi^  seems  to  be  determined  by 
that  of  pTn\  Of  the  various  senses  ascribed  to  IK  (such  as  unlees,  oh  that 
tf,  &c.),  the  only  one  justified  by  usage  is  the  disjunctive  sense  of  or. 
Lowth's  dramatic  arrangement  of  the  text  assigns  the  first  clause  to 
Jehovah  and  the  second  to  the  vineyard.  J,  Ah  I  let  her  rather  take  hold 
of  my  protection.  V.  Let  him  make  peace  with  me  I  Peace  let  him  make 
with  me.  If  the  thorns  and  briers  of  ver.  4  be  referred  to  the  internal  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  this  may  be  understood  as  having  reference  to  the 
Church  itself,  which  is  then  called  upon  to  make  its  peace  with  God  as  the 
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only  means  of  escaping  fhrther  punishment.  Gesenius  speaks  of  the  repe- 
tition and  inyersion  in.  the  last  clause  as  a  veiy  imperfect  kind  of  parallelism 
extremely  common  in  the  Zabian  books  1 

6.  {In)  coming  (days)  shall  Jacob  take  root,  Israel  shall  bud  and  blozeom^ 
and  they  shall  fill  tJieface  of  the  earth  tdth  fruit.  The  construction  of  the 
first  clause  in.  the  English  Bible  {tfiem  that  come  of  Jacob  shall  lie  cause  to 
take  root)  is  forbidden  by  the  collocation  of  the  words,  and  by  the  nsage 
of  the  verb,  which  always  means  to  take  root.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  another  constiniction  {them  that  come  to  Jacob),  which  applies  the  words 
to  the  conyersion  of  the  Gentiles.  If  there  were  any  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  Masoretio  interpunction,  the  sentence  might  be  thus 
arranged  with  good  effect :  they  that  come  {ue.  the  next  generation)  shall 
take  root ;  Jacob  sJiall  bud  ;  Israel  shall  blossom,  &c.  It  is  best,  howeyer, 
to  retain  the  usual  construction  indicated  by  the  accents.  ^K<p  may  possi- 
bly agree  with  /^??  as  a  coUectiye ;  but  as  the  other  yerbs  are  singular, 
the  plural  form  of  this  appears  to  imply  a  reference  to  both  names,  though 

belonging  to  one  person.  Or  as  ^^9  is  both  an  actiye  and  a  neuter  yerb, 
it  may  be  construed  with  the  plural  noun  ''X^t  tJieface  of  the  world  shaU  be 

filled  vcith  fruit.  ^7^  does  not  mean  the  land  of  Israel,  but  the  world,  the 
whole  expression  being  strongly  metaphorical. 

7.  Like  the  smiting  of  his  stniter  did  he  smite  him,  or  like  tJie  slaying  of 
his  slain  vas  lie  slain  /  Haying  declared  in  the  preceding  yerse  that  Israel 
should  hereafter  flourish,  he  now  adds  that  eyen  in  the  meantime  he  should 
suffer  yastly  less  than  his  oppressors.  Negation,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
is  expressed  by  interrogation.  Did  the  Lord  smite  Israel  as  he  smote  his 
smiters  or  slay  him  as  his  murderers  were  slain  ?  This  is  now  commonly 
agreed  to  be  the  meaning,  although  some  of  the  older  writers  understand 
the  yerse  as  asking,  whether  God  smote  Israel  as  his  oppressors  smote  him, 
which  would  yield  a  good  sense,  but  one  less  suited  to  the  context.  To 
make  the  parallelism  perfect,  V)r\Q  (his  slain)  should  be  Vj^h  (his  slayers) ; 
but  this,  so  far  from  being  a  defect,  is  a  beauty,  since  Israel  could  not  haye 
been  said  to  be  slain  without  destroying  the  force  of  the  comparison.  The 
suffix  in  VfV}  is  to  be  referred  to  the  oppressors,  or  the  enemy. 

8.  In  measure,  by  sending  Jier  away,  thou  dost  contend  with  her.  He 
removes  (her)  by  his  hard  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind.  The  negation 
implied  in  the  preceding  yerse  is  here  expressed  more  distinctly.  The 
Prophet  now  proceeds  to  shew  that  Israel  was  not  dealt  with  like  his  ene- 
mies, by  first  describing  what  the  former  suffered,  then  what  the  latter. 
Israel  was  punished  moderately,  and  for  a  time,  by  being  remoyed  out  of 
his  place,  as  if  by  a  transient  storm  or  blast  of  wind.  Of  the  number- 
less senses  put  upon  nKDdCD,  none  is  so  good  in  itself,  or  so  well  suited  to 
the  context  as  the  one  handed  down  by  tradition,  which  explains  it  as  a 
reduplicated  form  of  ni<D,  strictly  denoting  a  particular  dry  measure,  but 
here  used  to  express  the  general  idea  of  measure,  i.  e.  moderation.  The 
meaning  measure  for  measure,  i.  e.  in  strict  justice,  is  preferred  by  some, 
but  this  would  either  do  away  ^ith  the  comparison  of  Israel  and  his  ene- 
mies, or  imply  that  the  latter  suffered  more  than  they  deseryed.  The 
feminine  suffixes  must  be  referred  to  the  Church  or  nation  as  a  wife,  which 
agrees  well  with  the  yerb  ^^,  used  in  the  law  to  denote  repudiation  or 
diyorce.  The  same  yerb  is  also  used  to  signify  the  sending  down  of  judg- 
ments upon  men,  which  sense  some  prefer  in  Uiis  case,  and  refer  the  suffix 
both  in  this  word  and  the  next  to  the  stroke  or  punishment.     In  sending 
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U  upon  them  thou  dost  stiive  with  t£,  or  t^  to  mitigate  it.  But  the  other 
explaoAtion  is  ikiore  natural,  .and  has  the  advantage  of  explicitly  intimating 
the  precise  form  of  the  ponishment  endured.  The  change  of  person  in  the 
last  clause  is  abrupt,  but  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  excite  surprise.    n}9 

.  is  interpreted  by  Kimchi  as  synonymous  with  "^PD,  to  remove  or  take 
away.  Its  object  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  first  clause  ;  its  sutrjeot  is 
Jehovah,  The  east  wind  is  mentioned  as  the  most  tempestuous  .in  Pales- 
tine. The  day  of  the  east  wind  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  the  season 
of  the  year  when  it  prevails ;  but  it  is  rather  used  to  intimate  the  tempo- 

'  rary  nature  of  the  chastisement,  as  if  he  had  said,  one  day  when  the  east 
wind  chanced  to  blow.  The  first  n41  is  by  some  translated  tpirit,  and 
supposed  to  be  expressive  of  the  divine  displeasure ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  word  would  be  so  soon  used  in  a  different  sense,  and  the  very 
repetition  adds  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  sentence,  a  strong  wind  in 
the  day  of  ih$  east  wind,  3nn  might  be  taken  as  a  future  proper ;  but  the 
use  of  the  preterite  in  the  next  clause  seems  to  shew  that  both  were  meant 
to  be  descriptive  presents. 

9.  There/ore  (because  his  chastisement  was  temporary  and  remedial  in 
design)  by  this  (affliction)  shall  Jacobus  iniquity  be  expiated  (t.  e.  purged 
away),  and  this  is  all  (its)  fruit  (or  intended  effect)  to  take  away  his  m'h, 

Sas  mil  appear)  in  his  placing  all  the  stones  of  Hie  (idolatrous)  altar  like 
imestones  dashed  in  pieces  (so  that)  groves  and  solar  bnages  (or  images  of 
Ashtoreth  and  Baal)  shaU  arise  no  more.  The  contrast  between  Israel  and 
*  Babylon  is  still  continued.  Having  said  that  the  affliction  of  the  former 
was  but  moderate  and  temporary,  he  now  adds  that  it  was  meant  to  pro- 
duce a  most  beneficent  effect,  to  wit,  the  purgation  of  the  people  from  the 
foul  stain  of  idolatxy.  "idS^,  though  it  strictiy  means  shall  be  atoned  for,  is 
here  metonymically  used  to  denote  the  effect  and  not  the  cause,  purification 
and  not  expiation.     In  the  very  same  way  it  is  applied  to  the  cleansing  of 

inanimate  objects.  There  is  no  need  of  rendering  P<  either  hut  or  because, 
as  the  strict  and  usual  meaning,  though  less  obvious,  is  perfectiy  appro- 
priate. As  the  punishment  was  moderate  and  temporary,  it  was  therefore 
not  destructive  but  remedial.  Some  understand  by  thie,  the  act  described 
jn  the  last  clause,  viz.^  that  of  destroying  the  idolatrous  altar.  But  the 
preference  is  always  due  in  such  constructions  to  an  antecedent  hterally 
going  before,  t.  a.  abready  mentioned.  Besides,  the  destruction  of  the  idols 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  purification  which  produced  it,  unless  we  take 
"1D3^  in  the  strict  sense  of  atonement,  which  would  be  incongruous,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  teachings  of  Scripture  elsewhere,  not  to  mention  that  in 
that  case  the  moral  effect  of  the  captivity  is  not  described  at  all.  The  sense 
required  by  the  connection  is,  not  that  the  breaking  of  the  altars,  as  a 
spontaneous  act,  atoned  for  Lntiers  previous  idolatry,  but  that  the  exile 
cured  them  of  that  vice,  and  thereby  led  to  the  breakmg  of  the  altars.  The 
construction,  this  is  all  the  fruit  of  the  removal  of  his  sin,  affords  an  incon- 
gruous and  inappropriate  sense,  viz.,  that  the  only  effect  of  this  great  re- 
volution was  the  breaking  of  the  idol  altars..  The  true  construction  is  the 
one  pointed  out  by  the  disjunctive  accent  under  ^19,  which  marks  it  as  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  of  which  'V*)  is  the  predicate.  Some  refer  the 
suffix  in  1D4b9  to  Jehovah,  or  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  clause  to  his 
demolition  of  the  altar  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  But  besides  the 
arbitrary  change  of  subject,  this  would  seem  to  refer  the  moral  improve- 
.  ment  of  the  exiles,  not  to  their  affliction  but  to  the  destruction  of  their 
idols  at  Jerusalem,  which,  even  if  consistent  with  the  fact,  would  be  irrele- 
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vant  in  this  connectioD,  where  the  Prophet  is  shewing  the  beneficent  effects 
of  the  removal  of  the  people.  That  the  altar  is  not  the  altar  of  Jehovah ,  is 
apparent  from  the  mention  of  the  idol  in  the  last  clause.  (For  the  mean- 
ing of  D^j^n  and  D^Tm^^^,  vide  avpra,  chap.  xvii.  8.)  Cocceins  seems  to 
understand  the  verse  as  a  prediction  that  the  Jews  should  no  longer  pay  a 
superstitions  regard  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  By  *>)*^i)39  we  may 
either  understand  some  kind  of  stone  commonly  used  in  building,  or  the 
fragments  of  stone  and  mortar  scattered  by  ^e  demolition  of  an  altar, 
^^l  K7  may  either  mean  shall  not  rise  again^  or  sliaU  stand  no  more,  both 
implying  their  complete  destruction.  The  prophetic  description  which  this 
Terse  involves  was  fully  and  gloriously  verified  in  history. 

10.  For  a  fenced  {or  fortijied)  city  shall  be  desolate,  a  diceUing  broken  up 
and  forsaken  like  tlie  wilderness.  There  shall  the  calf  feed,  and  tliere  sludl  it 
lie  and  consume  her  branches.  Here  begins  the  other  part  of  the  compari- 
son. While  Israel  is  chastised  in  measure  and  with  the  happiest  effect,  his 
oppressors  are  given  up  to  final  desolation.  This  explanation  of  the  verse, 
as  referring  to  Babylon,  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  fact,  that  the 
comparison  otherwise  remains  unfinished,  only  one  side  of  it  having  been 
presented.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  there  are  certainly  strong 
reasons  for  supposing  the  city  meant  to  be  Jerusalem  itself.  One  of  these 
reasons  is,  that  the  figure  of  a  vineyard  seems  to  be  still  present  to  the 
writer's  mind,  at  the  close  of  this  verse  and  throughout  the  next,  although 
the  terms  used  admit  of  a  natural  application  to  the  figure  of  a  tree. 
Another  reason  is,  that  the  desolation  here  described  is  not  so  total  as  that 
threatened  against  Babylon  in  chap.  xiii.  19-22,  where,  instead  of  saying 
it  shall  be  a  pasture,  it  is  said  expressly  that  it  shall  not  even  be  frequented 
by  flocks  or  herds.  But  these  two  places  may  have  reference  to  different 
degrees  of  desolation.  In  fJEivour  of  the  reference  to  Babylon  may  be 
alleged  the  natural  consecution  of  the  twelfth  verse  upon  that  hypothesis. 
On  the  whole,  the  question  may  be  looked  upon  as  doubtful,  but  as  not 
materially  affecting  the  interpretation  of  the  chapter,  since  either  of  the 
two  events  supposed  to  be  foretold  would  be  appropriate  in  this  connection. 

n^^  properly  means  sent  away,  but  seems  to  be  applied  in  chap.  xvi.  1  to 
a  bird's  nest,  the  occupants  of  which  are  scattered.  The  whole  phrase 
here  may  suggest  the  idea  of  a  family  or  household  which  is  broken  up  and 
its  residence  forsaken,  n^&yp  is  by  some  understood  to  mean  its  heights  or 
hUls  ;  but  the  more  usual  sense  of  branches  is  entirely  appropriate.  This 
may  be  xmderstood  of  the  vegetation  springing  up  among  ruins ;  but  it 
seems  best  to  refer  it  to  the  image  of  a  tree,  which  is  distinctly  presented 
in  the  following  verse.  According  to  Vitringa,  the  calf  means  pious  men 
who  grow  in  spiritual  strength,  to  which  interpretation  we  may  apply  the 
words  of  the  same  excellent  writer,  in  commenting  upon  Jerome's  notion, 
that  the  devil  in  ver.  1  is  called  a  bar  because  he  imprisons  many  souls. 
Saepe  mihi  mirari  contingit,  homines  ejusmodi  cogitationes  aut  loquendi 
formas  imputare  Spiritui  Sancto,  quas  sibi  vir  sapiens  imputare  noUet. 

11.  In  the  withering  of  its  bougJu  (or  when  its  boughs  are  withered)  they 
shall  be  broken  off,  women  coming  and  burning  them ;  became  it  %$  not  a 
people  of  understanding,  therefore  its  Creator  shall  not  pity  il,  and  its  Maker 
shall  not  have  mercy  on  it.  The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  stiU  described, 
but  under  the  figure  of  a  tree,  whose  branches  are  withered  and  cast  into 
the  fire.  Women  are  mentioned,  not  in  allusion  to  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
struments by  which  Babylon  was  to  be  destroyed,  but  because  the  gathering 
of  firewood  in  the  East  is  the  work  of  women  and  children.     niTKD  is  not 
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Bimplj  setting  on  fire,  bat  making  afint  of,  or  burning  up.  The  constrnction 
of  Uiis  last  clan&e  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  absolate  genitiye  in 
Greek,  and  ablative  in  Latin.  G^ie  last  clause  contains  a  doable  instance 
of  litotes  or  meiosis.  According  to  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  not  wise 
here  means  foolish  in  the  strongest  sense,  and  God*s  not  pitying  and  not 
having  mercy  is  equivalent  to  his  being  very  wroth  and  talong  vengeance. 
^^ViJ,  which  usually  means  a  harvest,  in  a  few  places  seems  to  have  the  sense 
of  a  bough,  or  of  boughs  collectively.  The  feminine  pronouns  in  the  first 
clause  must  refer  to  "l?  or  ^9?  understood ;  the  masculine  pronouns  of  the 
last  clause  refer  of  course  to  D^. 

12.  And  it  shall  be  in  tluU  day,  that  Jehovah  shall  beat  off  {or  gather  in 
his  fruit)  from  the  channel  o/  the  nver  to  the  stream  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall 
be  gathered  one  by  one  (or  one  to  another)  0  ye  children  of  Israel,  To  the 
downfall  of  Babylon  he  now  adds,  as  in  chap.  zi.  1,  its  most  important  con- 
sequence, viz.,  ike  restoration  of  the  Jews.  tS^p  is  to  beat  fruit  (and  par- 
ticularly olives)  from  the  tree.  {Vide  supra,  chap.  xvii.  6.)  Henderson 
here  translates  ^^^1,  shall  liave  an  olive  harvest.  The  idea  meant  to  be  con- 
veyed is  that  of  a  careful  and  complete  ingathering.  D^^VP  /D^  is  explained 
by  some  of  the  older  writers  as  denoting  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile ;  by 
others,  the  Nile  itself ;  but  is  now  commonly  agreed  to  signify  the  Wady 
el-Arish,  anciently  called  Rhiiwcorura,  which  name  is  given  to  it  here  by  the 
Septuagint.  The  rirer  is  as  usnal  the  Euphrates.  The  simple  meaning  of 
the  whole  expression  is,  from  Assyna  to  Egypt,  both  which  are  expressly 
mentioned  in  the  next  verse.  ^HK  is  properly  the  construct  form,  but  occurs 
in  several  places  as  the  absolute.  One  of  these  places  is  Zech.  xi.  7,  from 
which  it  cannot  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  use  of  the  form  betrays  a 
later  age,  for  it  occurs  not  only  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  22,  but  in  Gen.  xlviii.  22. 
Gesenios  puts  upon  this  verse  the  forced  construction,  that  the  whole  land, 
as  possessed  of  old  by  David  and  Solomon,  should  be  repeopled  as  abun- 
dantly and  suddenly  as  if  men  fell  from  the  trees  like  olives.  Having  given 
this  gratuitous  perversion  of  a  natural  and  simple  metaphor,  he  then  apolo- 
gises for  it  as  offensive  to  our  taste  (fiir  xmseren  Geshmack  anstossig),  no 
xmfair  sample  of  the  way  in  which  the  sacred  writers  are  sometimes  made 
to  suffer  for  the  erroneous  judgment  and  bad  taste  of  their  interpreters. 
The  later  writers  are  almost  unanimous  in  setting  this  construction  of  the 
words  aside  and  giving  them  their  true  sense,  which  is  not  only  the  obvious 
one,  but  absolutely  required  by  the  phrase  ^n^  *^^^<>  which  cannot  mean 
the  sudden  streaming  in  of  a  great  multitude,  but  must  denote  the  thorough 
and  complete  ingathering  of  what  might  otherwise  be  lost  or  left  behind. 
The  precise  sense  of  this  Hebrew  phrase  is  not  well  expressed  by  the 
English  one  by  one,  which  seems  to  represent  the  process  as  a  gradual  one. 
It  rather  denotes  one  to  one,  i,  e,  in  our  idiom,  one  to  another,  all  together, 
or  without  exception.  From  what  has  been  already  said  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  boundaries  named  are  not  intended  to  define  the  territory  which 
should  be  occupied  by  those  returning,  but  the  regions  whence  they  should 
return,  which  explanation  is  confirmed,  moreover,  by  the  explicit  terms  of 
the  next  verse. 

18.  And  it  shall  be  (or  come  to  pass)  in  thai  day,  {that)  a  great  trumpet 
shall  be  bloum,  and  they  shall  come  that  toere  lost  (or  wandering)  in  the  land 
of  Assyria,  and  those  cast  out  (or  exiled)  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  shall 
how  down  to  Jehovah,  in  the  holy  mountain,  in  Jerusalem,  The  same  event 
is  here  described  as  in  the  verse  preceding,  but  with  a  change  of  figure. 
What  is  there  represented  as  a  gathering  of  olives  by  beating  the  tree,  is 
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now  represented  as  a  gathering  of  men  bj  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  which 
here  takes  the  place  of  a  signal-pole  or  flag  in  chap.  zi.  12.  This  variety 
of  forms,  in  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed,  clearly  shows  the  whole  de- 
scription to  be  fignratiye.  Assyria  and  Egypt  may  be  either  pat  for  foreign 
countries  generally,  or  with  particular  allusion  to  Uie  actual  emigration  and 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  in  these  two  regions.  Assyria tnay  here  be  used  as 
a  comprehedsive  term,  in  order  to  include  both  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
deportations.  For  although  the  ten  tribes  never  were  restored,  individual 
members  of  them  found  their  way  back  with  the  Jews  from  Babylon.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  is  probable  that  Egypt  and  Assyria  are  here  named, 
jnst  as  Babylonia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  might  have  been  named  instead 
of  them,  and  just  as  all  these  names  and  others  are  connected  elsewhere,  to 
denote  the  various  lands  where  Jews  were  scattered.  The  emigration  of 
the  people,  especially  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  conquests,  was  of  course  not 
confined  to  their  actual  deportation  by  the  enemy,  nor  was  the  restoration 
merely  that  of  such  as  had  been  thus  carried  captive,  but  of  all  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  catastrophe  or  any  other,  had  been  transferred  to  foreign 
parts  by  exile,  flight,  or  voluntary  expatriation.  The  application  of  this 
verse  to  a  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  c:m  neither  be  established  nor  dis- 
proved. If  such  a  restoration  can  be  otherwise  shewn  to  be  a  subject  of 
prophecy,  this  passage  may  be  naturally  understood  at  least  as  compre- 
hending it.  But  in  itself  considered,  it  appears  to  contain  nothing  which 
may  not  be  naturally  applied  to  events  long  past,  or  which  has  not  found  in 
those  events  an  adequate  fulfilment.  V^^)  is  an  impersonal  verb,  it  shall  be 
blown  on  the  trumpet.  According  to  Gesenius  this  verb  denotes  a  single 
blast,  as  opposed  to  a  continuous  winding  of  the  trumpet.  He  finds  no 
difSculty  in  reconciling  his  hypothesis,  as  to  the  date  of  the  prediction,  with 
the  mention  of  Assyria,  on  the  ground  that  Assyria  still  formed  a  part  of 
the  Babylonian  empire,  that  the  name  was  used  with  latitude  not  only  by 
the  classical  but  the  sacred  writers,  that  the  Prophet  perhaps  designedly 
avoided  to  name  Babylon  expressly,  and  that  this  verse  perhaps  was  partly 
taken  from  an  older  composition  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Assyrian 
ascendancy.  How  much  hypotheses,  as  plausible  as  these,  are  allowed  by 
Gesenius  himself  to  weigh,  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the  prophecies, 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  and  shall  yet  have  occasion  to 
observe  hereafter. 


CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

Samaria,  the  crown  of  Ephraun,  shall  be  cast  down  by  a  sudden  and 
impetuous  invasion,  as  a  just  judgment  upon  sensual  and  impious  Israel, 
vers.  1-4.  To  the  remnant  of  Israel,  Jehovah  will  himself  be  a  crown  and 
a  protection,  a  source  of  wisdom  and  of  strength,  vers.  6,  6.  Yet  even 
these  imitate  the  example  of  apostate  Israel,  and  in  their  self-indulgence  cast 
off  the  authority  of  God  and  refuse  the  instructions  of  his  prophet,  to  their 
own  undoing,  vers.  7-18.  But  their  impious  contempt  of  God  and  self- 
reliance  shall  but  hasten  their  destruction.  AU  who  do  but  build  upon  the 
sure  foundation  laid  in  Zion,  must  inevitably  perish,  as  the  enemies  of  Israel 
were  destroyed  of  old,  vers.  14-22.  The  delay  of  judgment  no  more  proves 
that  it  will  never  come,  than  the  patience  of  the  husbandman,  and  his  pre- 
paratory labours,  prove  that  he  expects  no  harvest ;  and  the  difference  of 
God*s  dealings  with  different  men  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  his  general 
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purposes  of  wraUi  or  mercy,  than  the  hasbandman*8  treatment  of  the  diffe- 
rent grains  is  inconsistent  with  his  general  parpose  of  securing  and  enjoy- 
ing them,  yers.  28-29. 

This  chapter  is  hy  most  of  the  late  writers  joined  with  chaps.  zzix.-xxziii.| 
as  belonging  to  the  same  date  and  subject.  Ewald  without 'sufficient  ground 
regards  it  as  a  later  composition.  The  elaborate  attempts,  made  by  Hitzig 
and  others,  to  determine  the  precise  date  of  the  composition,  as' they  rest  on 
no  sufficient  data,  are  of  course  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusive.  It  was 
obviously  written  before  the  downfall  of  Samaria,  but  how  long  before  is 
neither  ascertainable  nor  of  importance  to  the  exposition  of  the  prophecy. 

1.  Woe  to  the  high  crown  of  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim^  and  the  fading 
flower^  his  ornament  of  beauty ^  which  (is)  on  the  head  ofjhefat  valley  <fihe 
wine-smitten.    Here,  as  in  chap.  ix.  9,  21,  zi.  18,  we  are  to  xmderstand  by 
Uphraim  the  kingdom  of  the  t^n  tribes,  by  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  its 
vicious  population,  and  by  the  lofty  crown  tiie  city  of  Samaria,  so  called  as 
the  chief  town  and  the  royal  residence,  but  also  with  allusion  to  its  local 
situation  on  an  insulated  hill  overlooking  a  rich  plain  or  valley.     "  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find,  in  all  Palestine,  a  situation  of  equal  strength,  fertility, 
and  beauty  combined*'  (Robinson's  Palestine,  iii.  146).     Most  interpre- 
ters assume  a  further  allusion  to  the  practice  of  wearing  wreaths  or  garlands 
at  feasts.     Lowth  and  Gesenius  suppose  this  to  be  the  only  reason  why 
the  men  of  Ephraim  are  here  called  drunkards,  q,  d,  like  the  crown  which 
drunkards  wear  at  feasts,  so  is  Samaria  a  crown  to  Epbraim.     Others,  with 
more  probability,  invert  the  process,  and  suppose  the  figure  of  a  garland  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  description  of  the  people  as  drunkards.    Ewald 
combines  the  two  hypotheses  by  saying  that  as  Samaria  was  in  its  situation 
like  a  crown,  and  as  the  people  were  habitually  drunk,  the  city  is  poetically 
represented  as  a  reveller's  crown.     The  reference  to  literal  intoxication  ap- 
pears plain  from  a  comparison  of  Amos  iv.  1,  6,  i.  6.     Drunkenness  is 
mentioned,  not  as  the  only  prevalent  iniquity,  but  as  a  crying  one,  and  one 
contributing  to  many  others.     Tbe  moral  and  spiritual  consequences  of  this 
vice  must  be  taken  into  view  ;  but  the  exclusive  reference  of  the  words  to 
spiritual  drunkenness,  whether  delusion,  or  stupidity,  or  both,  seems  entirely 
untenable.     No  such  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  as  we  shall  see  below,  from 
chap.  xxix.  ^,  on  the  authority  of  which  the  Septuagint  seems  to  have  tran- 
slated r^  ^7n,  in  the  verse  before  us,  /tctfuoin;  &hv  o7vou.     The  same  Ver- 
sion has  confounded  ^!?'3j^  with  ^'*W  and  rendered  it  fMe^atroi,     This  verse 
contains  tbree  examples  of  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which,  instead  of  an  adjective, 
uses  one  substantive  to  qualify  another ;  crown  of  elevation  for  lofty  crown, 
beauty  of  glory  for  glorious  beauty,  and  valley  of  fatnesses  for  fat  valley. 
Yet  no  one  has  alleged  this  accumulation  of  peculiar  idioms  as  a  proof  of 
bad  taste  or  a  later  age.     Gocceius  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  first 
clause,  by  explaining  Tl^Kji  of  physical  elevation  rather  than  of  pride.     Hit- 
zig supposes  two  distinct  comparisons,  that  of  the  city  to  a  crown,  and  that 
of  the  population  to  a  flower.     It  is  far  more  natural,  however,  to  apply 
both  clauses  to  Samaria,  and  to  suppose  that  the  figure  of  a  crown  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  a  flower,  or  that  the  idea  throughout  the  verse  is  that 
of  a  wreath  or  garland,  which  is  really  included  under  the  name  crown. 
The  latter  member  of  the  first  clause  is  by  some  construed  thus,  and  tJie 
flower  whose  glorious  heatUy  fades  ;  by  others,  for  example  the  English  Ver- 
sion (Ephraim)  whose  glorious  beauty  is  a  fading  flower.     The  analogy  of 
ver.  4  seems  to  shew,  however,  that  this  member  of  the  sentence  is  in  ap- 
position .with  n^KJl  T\lt^  in  the  one  before  it,  which  construction  is,  more- 
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oyer,  the  most  obvions  and  simple.  The  English  Version  also  mors  the 
beauty  of  the  first  clause,  bj  making  D??9^  ^^  not  a  genitive  but  a  dative. 
The  fading  flower  implies  that  the  glory  of  Samaria  was  transient,  with  par- 
ticular allusion  to  its  approaching  overthrow  by  Shalmaneser.  Hitzig  and 
£wald  render  ^in  as  a  mere  exclamation  (0!),  and  suppose  the  verse  to 
speak  of  Samaria  as  already  fallen.  Yatablus  strangely  understands  by 
D^9{^r^(^JI  the  head  of  the  reveller,  drenched  with  unguents  and  perfumes. 
Augusti  likewise  renders  it,  dem  Sammelpfatze  der  Salben.  Q^?9^,  as  be- 
ing a  mere  qualifying  term,  retains  the  absohite  form,  although  the  phrase, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  in  regimen  with  the  one  that  follows.  Examples 
of  a  similar  construction  may  be  found  in  chap.  x.  12,  and  1  Chron.  ix.  18. 
WiHesmitten  or  tcine-atrickcn  is  a  strong  description  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  effects  of  drunkenness.  Gill's  lively  paraphrase  is :  smitten,  beaten, 
knocked  down  with  it  as  with  a  hammer,  and  laid  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
where  they  lie  fixed  to  it,  not  able  to  get  up.  Analogous  expressions  are 
the  Greek  otvM'Xfi^,  and  the  Latin  sauciits  mero  and  perciusm  vino.  Barnes 
sets  this  verse  down  as  a  proof,  that  the  inhabitants  of  wine  countries  are 
as  certainly  intemperate  as  those  which  make  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

2.  Behold,  there  is  to  the  Lord  (t.  e.  the  Lord  has)  a  strong  and  mighty 
one,  like  a  storm  of  hail,  a  destroying  tempest,  like  a  storm  of  miglUy  rushing 
waters,  he  has  hrought  {it)  to  the  ground  with  the  hand.  As  HUH  very  com- 
monly denotes  a  proximate  futurity,  Glericus  explains  it  as  equivalent  to 
mox  ;  but  in  this  case  it  appears  to  be  intended  merely  to  invite  attention 
to  the  following  description,  as  of  a  scene  or  action  present  to  the  senses. 
The  oldest  editions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  a  large  number  of  manuscripts, 
read  Tf\TV*  instead  of  ^yv^.  Lowth  understands  to  the  Lord  as  expressing 
a  superlative,  like  the  analogous  expression  hefore  the  Lord  in  Gen.  x.  9, 
and  translates  accordingly,  ihe  mighty  one,  the  exceedingly  strong  one,  Hen- 
derson supposes  /  to  denote  possession,  and  translates  ff  Jeftovah.  Luther 
has  from,  which  is  retained  by  Gesenius,  who,  moreover,  introduces  the 
verb  comes.  Hitzig  explains  the  ^  as  denoting  efficient  agent,  as  it  is  said 
to  do  after  passive  verbs,  corresponding  to  ^e  English  by.  But  this  use 
of  the  particle  is  very  doubtful,  and  at  least  unnecessaiy  in  the  case  be- 
fore us.  The  simplest  construction,  and  the  one  most  agreeable  to  usage, 
is  that  given  by  Hendewerk,  Ewald,  and  Enobel,  there  is  to  Jehovah,  ».  e. 
Jehovah  has,  has  ready,  has  in  reserve.  {Vide  supra,  chaps,  ii.  12,  xxii.  5). 
The  English  Version  therefore  (the  Lord  hath)  is  in  sense  entirely  correct. 
J.  D.  Michaelis  follows  the  Peshito  in  taking  p|n  and  Y^^  as  abstracts 
meaning  power  and  strength.  Of  those  versions  which  translate  them 
strictly  as  adjectives,  the  Vulgate  makes  them  ^pithets  of  God  himself, 
{validus  etfortis  Dominus)  and  so  overlooks  the  /  altogether;  Jarchi  con- 
strues them  with  mnd,  Eimehi  with  day,  and  others  vnOx  army  understood; 
Cocceius  and  Vitringa  make  them  neuter  or  indefinite,  meaning  sometfung 
strong  and  mighty;  the  Targimi  and  Bosenmiiller  construe  them  with 
strokes  or  visitations  understood ;  but  most  interpreters,  including  the  most 
recent,  understand  them  as  descriptive  of  a  person,  and  apply  them  directly 
to  Shalmaneser  or  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  indefinitely.  For  tempest  of 
destruction  Cocceius  has  horror  excidii,  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 
root  "W  and  some  of  its  derivatives.  De  Dieu  reads  "W  and  translates  it, 
in  the  gate  tliere  is  destruction;  others,  through  the  gate  it  enters.  But  the 
common  version  (a  destroying  storm)  may  now  be  looked  upon  as  settled. 
The  last  clause  is  strangely  paraphrased  by  Jonathan  so  as  to  mean,  that  the 
enemy  shall  take  the  people  from  their  own  land  to  another,  on  accoxmt  of 
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the  iniquity  found  in  their  hand.     The  meaning  to  Hie  earth  or  to  the  ground 
is  clear  from  chap.  Iziii.  6»  and  other  cases.    The  Ynlgate  confounds  the 
phrase  with  D.n^  Y^  (chap.  zxii.  18),  and  translates  it  super  terram  epatioaam. 
^^9  is  commonly  explained  to  mean  tdth  potcer,  as  in  the  Septnagint  (fitq). 
Gesenius  gives  this  sense  to  .^^  itself;  Bosenmiiller  supposes  an  ellipsis  of 
strong,  Hitzig,  of  outstretched,  Hendewerk,  an  allusion  to  a  rod  held  in  the 
hand.  .  Junius  ezplams  the  phrase  to  mean  vUh  one  hand,  u  e.  easUy. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  need  of  departing  from  the  strict  sense  of  the 
words  as  given  in  the  English  Version  {uith  the  hand),  and  by  Ewald  with 
a  needless  change  of  hand  to  fiu.    It  then  completes  the  picture  by  describ- 
ing the  crown  of  Ephraim  as  torn  from  his  head  and  thrown  upon  the 
ground  by  the  hand  of  a  victorious  enemy.     To  this  explanation  no  objec- 
tion can  be  drawn  from  the  previous  mention  of  the  hail  and  rain ;  for  these 
are  mere  comparisons,  descriptive  of  the  violence  with  which  the  enemy 
should  make  his  attack.   It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  a  strong  and  mighty  enemy, 
rushing  upon  you  like  a  hail-storm  or  a  driving  rain,  shaU  cast  your  crown 
upon  the  earth  with  his  hand.     That  the  crown  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
O^^li,  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  foregoing  and  the  following  verses, 
though  some  interpreters  have  made  it  govern  the  strong  and  mighty  one 
himself,  or  the  rain  and  storm  with  which  he  is  compared,  as  being  sent 
upon  the  earth  by  Jehovah.   Though  O^in  should  be  rendered  as  a  preterite, 
^  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  the  event  described  had  already  taken 
place,  but  merely  that  in  this  case  it  is  so  presented  to  the  Prophet's  view. 
8.  With  tlie  feet  shall  be  trodden  the  lofty  eroicn  of  the  drunkards  of 
Ephraim.     It  is  cast  down  by  the  hand  and  trampled  under  foot.     This 
antithesis  makes  it  almost  certain  that  T^  in  the  preceding  verse  is  to  be 
taken  in  its  proper  sense.     The  plural  form  of  the  verb  has  been  variously 
explained.    The  ancient  versions  all  translate  it  as  a  singular.    The  Rabbins 
make  ri"iDP  a  collective.    Lowth  reads  Tintsy  in  the  plural.    Cocceius  refers 
the  verb  to  the  crown  and  flower  separately.     Junius  puts  drunkards,  not  in 
construction  but  in  apposition  witii  croicn,  which  is  also  the  case  of  the 
English  Version  (the  crown  of  pride,  the  drunkards  of  Epliraim).     Vitringa 
explains  the  plural  form  upon  the  ground,  that  while  the  verse  literally 
relates  to  the  downfall  of  Samaria,  it  mystically  relates  to  the  downfiaJl  of 
Jerusalem.     Clericus  simply  says  that  the  croum  meant  was  that  of  many 
persons ;  Bosenmiiller  that  the  femioine  verb  is  used  as  neuter ;  Hende- 
werk  that  it  is  a  pluralis  majestaticus,  or  refers  to  Samaria  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  other  towns  of  Israel.     Gesenius,  Hitzig,  and  Knobel,  seem  to 
be  agreed  that  it  is  an  anomalous  or  rather  idiomatic  use  of  the  plural  for  the 
singular,  as  in  Exod.  i.  10;  Judges  v.  26;  Job  xvii.  16.     There  is  great  pro- 
bability in  Henderson's  suggestion  that  the  np  in  all  such  cases  is  not  a 
feminine  but  a  paragogic  or  intensive  termination,  analogous  to  that  of  the 
antithetic  friture  in  Arabic. 

4.  And  the  fading  flower  of  his  glorious  beauty,  which  is  on  the  head  of  tlie 
fat  valley,  shall  be  like  a  first-ripe  fig  before  summer,  which  he  that  sees  it 
sees,  and  while  it  is  yet  in  his  hand  swallows  it.  This  comparison  expresses 
the  avidity  with  which  the  enemy  would  seize  upon  Samaria,  and  perhaps 
the  completeness  of  its  desolation.  The  fruit  referred  to  is  the  early  fig  of 
Palestine  which  ripens  in  June,  while  the  regular  season  of  ingathering  is 
from  August  to  November,  so  that  the  former  is  regarded  as  a  rarity  and 
eaten  with  the  greater  relish.  The  figure  is  not  here  intended  to  express 
either  ease  qr  rapidity  of  coe  quest,  for  the  seige  of  Samaria  lasted  three 
yeara  (2  Kings  xvii.  5).    To  suppose,  with  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  Henderson, 
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that  a  siege  of  this  length  was  considered  short  compared  with  those  of  Tyre 
and  AskeloD,  seems  very  forced.     The  immediate  eating  of  the  frnit  is 
only  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  eagerness  or  greediness.     Yitringa  understands 
the  simile  as  meaning  that  Samaria  when  taken  woTxld  be  instantly  destroyed^ 
as  the  first  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  and  not  stored  away.    This  would  also  remove 
the  apparent  discrepancy,  and  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  althongh  less 
obvious  and  natural  than  the  explanation  first  proposed.     The  last  clause, 
though  singularly  worded,  evidently  means  that  as  soon  as  one  sees  it  and 
lays  hold  of  it  he  swallows  it  without  delay,  or  as  Gill  expresses  it  in  home- 
spxm  English,  "  as  soon  as  he  has  got  it  into  his  hand,  he  can*t  keep  it  there 
to  look  at,  or  forbear  eating  it,  but  greedily  devours  it  and  srimllows  it 
down  at  once."     "^IP?,  however,  does  not  literally  mean  a<  toon  as,  but 
while  yet,  which  renders  the  expression  stronger  still,  as  strictly  denoting 
that  he  eats  it  while  it  is  yet  in  his  hand.     The  Septuagint  expresses 
the  same  meanbg  with  a  change  of  form,  by  saying  that  before  one  has  it  in 
his  hand  he  wishes  to  devour  it.     The  same  Version  renders  n^39  v^o^^ofUQ 
rixov,  and    Pliny  says,  Jicus  et  praecoces  hahet  qvuu  Atlienis  prodromos 
vacant.     Joseph  Kimchi  explained  ^?  to  mean  a  branch,  and  this  sense  is 
expressed  by  Luther,  who  understands  the  clause  to  mean,  that  the  fig  spoils 
or  perishes  (verdirbt)  while  one  still  sees  it  hanging  on  the  branch.   As  'VV^ 
means  litersdly  m  yet,  so  Q?9?>  strictly  means  in  not  yet,  two  examples  of  a 
peculiar  Hebrew  idiom  in  a  single  sentence.     Hitzig,  in  order  to  refer  this 
verse  to  the  conquest  of  Samaria  as  already  past,  denies  that  the  1  at  the 
beginning  is  conversive,  and  refers  to  other  cases  where  it  is  simply  con- 
junctive, but  in  this  case  its  conversive  power  is  determined  by  the  fore- 
going future  njpD^,  whereas  in  the  others  there  is  either  no  preceding 
ftiture,  or  it  is  contained  in  a  quotation  and  not  in  the  regular  order  of  dis- 
course.  It  may  also  be  objected  to  Hitzig*s  hypothesis,  that  the   ^^n  in  ver.  1 
and  the  M^nn  DVa  in  ver.  5,  both  imply  that  the  event  described  is  future. 
n^V  seems  to  be  a  more  euphonic  variation  of  ^^^V  in  ver.  4.    In  solving  its 
construction  with  what  follows,  Gesenius  and  most  of  the  late  writers  take 
/2^  to  be  an  adjective  used  as  a  substantive  and  governed  regularly  by  Tiy^ 
flower  of  fading  for  fading  flower,  of  which  construction  Uiere  are  some 
examples  elsewhere.   (See  chap.  xxii.  24 ;  Prov.  vi.  24,  xxiv.  25).  The  next 
clause  may  then  be  relatively  understood  {which  was  his  glorious  beauty), 
or  in  apposition  {the  fading  flower,  his  glorious  beauty) ;  but  Ewald  and 
many  of  the  older  writers  regard  this  phrase  as  in  regimen  with  what  follows 
the  fading  flower  of,  &c.)     The  English  Version,  as  in  ver.  1,  makes 
.  2^  JVp't  the  predicate  {sJuill  be  a  fading  flower,  and  as,  &c.)     Hendewerk 
supposes  ^1^^,  tfie  fading  one,  to  be  an  epithet  of  Ephraim  himself.     H?  is 
the  fruit-harvest,  and  especially  the  ingathering  of  figs.    The  modem  critics 
are  agreed  that  the  final  syllable  of  niD3,  although  written  in  most  manu- 
scripts with  mappik,  is  not  a  suffix,  but  a  feminine  termination.     This 
name  of  the  early  fig  is  still  retained,  not  only  in  Arabic,  but  in  Spanish, 
into  which  it  was  transplanted  by  the  Moors.     Lowth's  decision,  that  HfiD^ 
nK"in  is  a  miserable  tautology,  is  worth  about  as  much  as  his  decision,  that 
Houbigant*s  emendation  (mx^  for  nwi*)  is  a  happy  conjecture.     The  tauto- 
logy, at  all  events,  is  no  more  miserable  here  than  in  chaps,  xvi.  10,  or 
xxviii.  24,  not  to  mention  2  Sam.  xvii.  9,  or  Ezek.  xxxiii.  4.    The  liberties 
which  critics  of  this  school  took  with  the  text,  and  the  language  which  they 
used  in  self-justification,  must  be  considered  as  having  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  subsequent  revolution  of  opinion  with  respect  to  points  of 
more  intrinsic  moment. 
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5.  In  that  day  shall  Jehovah  of  Hosts  h^for  (or  heeome)  a  crown  of  beauty 
and  a  diadem  of  glory  to  the  remnant  of  his  people.  By  the  remnant  of  the 
people  Jarchi  nnderstands  those  of  the  ten  tribes  who  should  survWe  the 
detttruction  of  Samaria ;  Enobel  the  remnant  of  Judah  itself,  which  should 
escape  Shalmaneser*s  invasion  expected  by  the  Prophet ;  Hendewerk  the 
remnant  of  Israel,  again  considered  as  one  body  after  the  fall  of  the  apos- 
tate kingdom ;  Kimchi  the  kingdom  of  the  two  tribes,  as  the  remnant  of 
the  whole  race.  This  last  approaches  nearest  to  the  tme  sense,  which 
appears  to  be,  that  after  Samaria,  the  pride  of  the  apostate  tribes,  had 
fallen,  they  who  still  remained  as  members  of  the  church,  or  chosen  people, 
should  gloxy  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah  as  their  choicest 
privilege  and  highest  honour.  The  expressions  are  borrowed  from  the  first 
verse,  but  presented  in  a  new  combination.  As  our  idiom  admits  in  this 
case  of  a  close  imitation  of  the  Hebrew,  the  common  version,  which  is 
strictly  literal,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  ]jO¥rth*s  (a  beauteous  crown  and 
a  glorious  diadem).  Of  the  versions  which  exchange  the  nouns  for  adjec- 
tives, the  most  felicitous  is  Luther*s  {eine  liebltche  Krone  und  herrliclier 
Kranz),  Instead  of  Jehovah  of  Hosts ,  the  Targum  has  the  Messiah  of 
Jehovah* 

6.  AfuL  for  a  spiiit  of  judgment  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgment^  and  for 
strength  to  them  thai  turn  the  battle  to  the  gate.    This,  which  is  the  common 

English  Version,  coincides  with  that  of  the  latest  and  best  writers.  /S 
t3S^n  may  either  be  explained  as  meaning  on  the  judgment'Seat,  with 
Calvin  (super  tribunal),  or  in  judgment,  t.  e.  for  the  purpose  of  judging, 
with  Clericus  (juris  dicundi  causa)  and  most  other  writers.  In  illustration 
of  the  first  sense  may  be  cited  Ps.  ix.  5,  thou  sittest  on  the  throne  judging 

right;  in  illustration  of  the  other,  1  Sam.  xx.  24,  xxx.  24,  where  /?  3^ 
indicates  the  purpose  for  which,  or  the  object  with  respect  to  which,  one 
sits.  The  last  words  of  the  verse  are  applied  to  those  who  return  home 
safe  from  war  by  Symmachus,  the  Targum,  and  the  Vulgate  (revertentibus 
de  hello  ad  portam) ;  to  those  who  repel  the  battle  from  the  gate  by  the 
Peshito,  Clericus,  and  August! ;  but  by  all  the  later  writers  to  those  who 
drive  the  war  back  to  the  enemy's  own  gates,  or,  as  it  were,  cany  it  into 
his  own  country.  J.  D.  Michaelis  gives  to  gate  the  specific  sense  of  bound- 
ary, or  frontier,  which  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  it  is  usual  to  mention 
towns,  if  not  their  gates,  in  such  connections.  (See,  for  example,  2  Sam. 
xi.  28 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  8.)  The  war  meant  is  therefore  wholly  defensive. 
The  two  great  requisites  of  civil  government  are  here  described  as  coming 
from  Jehovah.  Even  Gesenius  adverts  to  the  fact,  that  the  Spirit  of  this 
verse  is  not  a  mere  influence,  but  God  himself. 

7.  And  (jyet)  these  also  (or  even  these)  through  wine  have  erred,  and 
through  strong  drink  have  gone  astray.  Priest  and  prophet  have  erred 
through  strong  drink,  have  been  sxralhwed  up  of  wine,  have  been  led  astray 
by  strong  drink,  have  erred  in  vision,  have  wavered  in  judgment.  Having 
predicted  in  the  ibregoing  verse  that  when  Ephraim  fell  Judah  should  con- 
tinue to  ei^joy  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  the  Prophet  now  describes  even 
tills  favoured  remnant  as  addicted  to  the  same  sins  which  had  hastened  the 
destruction  of  the  ten  tribes,  viz.,  sensual  indulgence,  and  the  spiritual  evils 
which  it  generates.  The  drunkenness  here  mentioned  is  taken  in  a  moral 
and  spiritual  sense  even  by  Calvin  and  others,  who  understand  ver.  1  as 
relating  to  literal  intoxication ;  but  this  mode  of  exposition  seems  entirely 
arbitrary.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  suppose  the  moral  or  spiritual  effects 
of  drunkenness  to  be  included.    Many  interpreters  suppose  tiie  Prophet  to 
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revert  at  this  point  to  the  state  of  Jadah  in  his  own  day.  Of  such  transi- 
tions there  are  nnmeroos  examples ;  hat  the  sapposition  is  nnnecessazy 
here,  where  the  ohvioos  constniction  of  the  passage,  as  continuous  in  point 
of  time,  yields  a  good  and  appropriate  sense.  The  meaniog  then  is,  that 
the  Jews,  although  distinguished  from  the  ten  tribes  by  God's  sparing 
mercy,  should  nevertheless  imitate  them  in  their  sins.  There  is  great  pro- 
bability in  Henderson's  suggestion,  that  the  prophecy  refers  to  the  national 
deterioration  in  the  reigu  of  Manasseh.  The  D|  at  the  beginning  is  em- 
phatic, not  only  Ephraim,  but  aho  Uiese,  or  even  these.    Ewxdd  arbitrarily 

translates  n^^  Jiere,  and  makes  the  verbs  indefinite  (tatunelt  man).  The 
priest  and  prophet  are  named  as  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and  as  those 
who  were  peculiarly  bound  to  set  a  better  example.  The  reference  to  judg- 
ment in  the  last  clause  may  be  explained  either  on  the  ground  that  the 
priest  and  prophet  represent  the  rulers  of  the  people  in  general,  or  because 
the  priests  themselves  exercised  judicial  functions  in  certun  prescribed  cases 
(Deut.  xvii.  9,  xix.  17).  Junius  and  others  needlessly  take  Mb  in  the 
general  sense  of  ruler.  Another  not  improbable  solution  is,  that  n^?vD 
does  not  mean  judgment  in  the  technical  sense,  but  more  generally  the 
declaration  of  the  will  of  God.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground  for 
Gesenius's  explanation  of  the  word  as  meaning  judgment-teat.  Maurer 
gives  the  same  sense,  and  explains  the  whole  phrase,  theg  stagger  (or  reel) 
into  the  judgment-seat.  Most  of  the  late  interpreters,  instead  of  the  more 
general  sense  of  erring,  wandering,  explain  H)^  and  *^}l^  as  specifically 
meaning  to  reel  or  stagger,  which  adds  to  the  Tividness  of  the  description, 
but,  does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  justified  by  usage.  Hendewerk  takes 
"9^  A8  &n  abstract,  meaning  intoxication.  J.  D.  Michaelis  translates  it  beer. 
Hitzig  explains  P^  as  meaning  in  the  act  of  drinking  wine;  but  most  other, 
writers,  with  more  probability,  regard  botii  P  and  3  as  here  denoting  the 
means  or  cause  of  the  intoxication.  Henderson's  version  of  w>22  (over- 
powered), leaves  out  of  view  the  obrious  allusion  to  literal  deglutition;  for, 
as  Gill  suggests,  they  swallowed  the  wine  down,  and  it  swallowed  them  up. 
Here  again  Barnes  sees  his  favourite  image  of  a  madstrom.  Maurer 
suggests,  as  a  possible  construction,  that  the  last  words  may  cohere  with 
the  first  of  the  next  verse,  and  Ipfi  have  the  meaning  of  the  Chaldee  and 
Syriac  pEU :  they  go  out  of  the  judgment-seat  because  all  the  tables,  &o. 
But  tp^  is  a  dining-table,  not  a  writing-desk.  Nor  is  there  any  such  im- 
provement in  the  sense  as  would  seem  to  justify  such  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  arrangement  of  the  text.  The  use  of  strong  drinks  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  priests  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  functions  (Lev.  x. 
9 ;  Ezek.  xliy.  21).  H^  is  commonly  explained  as  a  participle  used  for 
an  abstract  noun,  seeing  or  seer  for  sight,  an  explanation  which  is  certainly 
favoured  by  the  analogous  use  of  nfn  in  ver.  18.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  n^*)^  may  mean  in  the  office,  character,  or  functions  of  a  seer,  as 
Junius  explains  it  (in  functions  videntis). 

8.  For  all  tables  are  full  of  vomit,  of  filth,  without  a  place  («.  e.  a 
clean  place).  Grotius  understands  by  t€U>li  the  tribunals,  and  by  filth  and 
vomit  the  injustice  practised  there,  which  he  says  was  likewise  called  sordes 
by  the  Latins.  How  arbitrazy  such  expositions  must  be,  will  appear  from 
^e  fact,  that  Yitringa  makes  Uie  tables  mean  the  schools  or  places  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  vomit  the  false  doctrine  there  taught  and  again  repro- 
duced to  the  ixyury  of  others.     The  only  natural  interpretation  is  that 
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which  supposes  tables  to  denote  the  places  where  men  eat  and  drink,  and 
the  other  temls  the  natural  thongh  revolting  consequences  of  excess. 
Goeceins,  who  takes  taUcB  in  its  proper  sense,  explains  the  filth  to  mean 
tormpt  orxmprofitable  conversation;  but  this  is  a  most  unreasonable 
mixture  of  literal  and  figurative  exposition.  "Whether  the  intoxication  thus 
described  is  wholly  spiritual,  depends  of  course  upon  the  meaning  given  to 
the  preceding  verse.  Most  writers  suppose  n^V  to  be  governed  by  ^!P, 
and  resolve  the  phrase  into  an  adjective  construction  by  translating  it 
fJUhy  vomit,  Augnsti  makes  the  first  word  the  qualifying  t^rm,  and  renders 
it  vomited  fiUh,  As  the  words,  however,  are  distinct  in  origin,  the  best 
construction  is  that  which  makes  them  both  dependent  on  the  verb :  full 
o£  vomit,  full  of  filth.  There  is  no  more  need  of  supplying  a  preposition 
before  HKV  than  before  K^P.    The  introduction  of  Uie  copulative  and  is 

needless,  and  impairs  the  force  of  the  expression.  ^3  is  properly  a  noun 
meaningyatZure  or  de/eet,  but  is  constantly  used  as  a  negative  adverb  or  pre- 
position.  '  The  sense  of  this  clause  is  correctly  though  diffusely  given  in 
die  English  Version  (so  theU  there  is  no  jplace  clean),  Luther  gives  the 
sense,  but  with  a  change  of  form,  by  rendering  it  in  all  places.  So  too 
one  of  the  French  Versions  (tellement  que  tout  en  est  plein).  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  the  Septuagint  translation  of  this  verse  does  not 
exhibit  any  trace  of  the  original. 

9.  Whom  will  he  teach  knowledge  f  And  ^dhom  will  he  make  to  under- 
stand doctrine  t  Those  weaned  from  the  miUc  and  removed /rom  tJie  breasts. 
The  Targum  makes  this  a  descm>tion  of  Israel  as  the  favoured  people  to 
whom  the  law  was  exclusively  given.  In  like  manner  some  of  ihe  older 
Christian  writers  understand  it  as  descriptive  of  the  persons  whom  Jehovah, 
or  the  Prophet  acting  in  his  name,  would  choose  as  proper  subjects  of 
instruction,  viz.,  simple  and  child-like  disciples,  who  aa  new-horn  babes 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word  (1  Pet.  ii.  2).  But  the  children  here 
described  are  weanlings,  not  sucklings,  and  on  this  hypothesis  the  weaning, 
which  is  so  particularly  mentioned,  would  have  no  significancy.  Besides, 
this  explanation  of  the  words  would  not  suit  the  context,  either  before  or 
after.  It  is  therefore  conmionly  agreed,  that  the  last  clause  must  be  taken 
in  a  contemptuous  or  unfavourable  sense,  as  denoting  children  not  in 
malice  merely  but  in  understanding  (1  Cor.  xiv.  20).  On  this  assumption 
some  have  explained  the  verse  as  meaning,  that  the  priest  and  the  prophet, 
mentioned  in  ver.  7,  were  utterly  unfit  to  teach  the  people,  being  them- 
selves mere  children  in  knowledge  and  in  understanding.  This  explanation 
supposes  the  singular  verbs  of  tiie  first  clause,  and  the  plural  adjectives  of 
the  second,  to  rder  to  the  same  persons.  Another  interpretation  makes 
the  words  descriptive  not  of  the  teachers  but  the  taught,  as  being  no  more 
fit  to  receive  instruction  than  a  child  just  weaned.  J.  D.  Michaelis  applies 
the  last  clause  not  to  their  incapacity  but  to  their  unwillingness  to  be  in- 
structed, as  being  long  since  weaned  and  now  too  old  to  return  to  the 
breast.  This  ingenious  explanation  has  the  advantage  of  taking  P'PSl  in 
its  usual  sense  of  o2(7,  whereas  all  others  give  it  one  derived  from  PC^^  to  re- 
move. But  the  comparative  meaning,  which  it  puts  upon  the  preposition 
following,  is  excluded  by  its  obvious  use  in  the  foregoing  phrase  in  its 
proper  local  sense  6fJrom,  A  new  turn  was  given  to  the  exposition  of  the 
verse  by  Lowth,  who,  adopting  an  obscure  suggestion  of  Jerome,  explains 
it  as  the  languagis  not  of  tibe  Prophet  but  of  tiie  wicked  men  before  de- 
scribed, expressing  their  indignation  and  contempt  at  the  Prophet's  under- 
taking to  instruct  them  as  if  they  were  mere  children.    Whom  does  he 
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.undertake  io  teach  ?  and  whom  wonld  he  make  to  miderstand  his  dootrine  ? 
Children  weaned  from  the  milk  and  removed  from  the  breast  ?  This  inter- 
pretation has  in  substance  been  adopted  by  all  later  writers,  as  affording  a 
good  sense  and  one  admirably  snitod  both  to  the  foregoing  and  the  follow- 
ing context.  It  seems  to  be  liable  to  only  two  objections :  first,  that  it 
gratnitoosly  gives  the  passage  a  dramatic  form  by  supposing  a  new  speaker 
to  be  introduced  without  any  intimation  in  the  text ;  and  then,  tiiat  it 
arbitrarily  continues  the  interrogation  through  the  sentence.  The  last 
objection  may  be  obviated  by  adopting  Henderson's  modified  construction, 
which  supposes  them  to  ask  not  whom  he  would  but  whom  he  aught  to 
teach,  and  then  to  answer,  little  children  just  weaned  from  the  breast,  not 
men  of  mature  age  and  equal  to  himself.  The  other  objection,  being 
wholly  negative,  must  yield  of  course  to  the  positive  arguments  in  favour 
of  an  exposition  which  is  otherwise  coherent,  satisfiEustoxy,  and  suited  to 
the  context.  Bosenmiiller  seems  indeed  to  think  that  the  space  between 
this  verse  and  that  before  it  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  denotes  a  change 
of  subject ;  but  these  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  text  can  have  no 
authoritative  influence  upon  its  exposition.  The  verbs  in  the  first  clause 
may  either  be  indefinitely  construed  or  referred  to  the  Prophet,  without  a 
material  change  of  meaning.  nyi23fi^  properly  denotes  something  heard, 
and  here  means  that  which  the  Ptophet  heard  from  God  and  the  people 
from  the  Prophet ;  in  other  words,  divine  revelation,  whether  general  or 
special.  There  are  few  examples  of  a  more  exact  translation  than  the 
Vulgate  version  of  this  verse,  in  which  the  veiy  form  of  the  original  is 
happily  retained,  not  excepting  the  etymological  import  of  the  word  n]|^Di^. 
So  rigid  is  the  version,  that  Montanus  has  retained  it  in  his  own  unchanged. 
Quern  docehit  scientiam  t  et  quern  irUelligere  faciet  auditum  f  ablactatoB  a 
lacte,  avuUos  ab  uberihua, 

10.  For  {ii  is)  rule  upon  rule,  rule  upon  rule,  line  upon  line,  line  upon 
line,  a  little  here,  a  little  tJiere.  The  interpretation  of  thi^erse  varies  of 
course  with  that  of  the  one  before  it.  Those  who  understand  ver.  9  as 
descriptive  of  God*s  favour  to  the  Jews,  explain  this  in  like  manner  as 
relating  to  the  abundance  of  the  revelations  made  to  them,  including 
rules  and  counsels  suited  to  every  emergency  of  life.  Henderson's  remark, 
that  the  words  are  often  preposterously  quoted  in  application  to  the  abun- 
dant possession  of  religious  privileges,  rests  of  course  on  the  assumption 
that  his  own  interpretation  of  ver.  9  is  certainly  the  true  one.  But  this  is 
far  from  being  so  clear  as  to  justify  the  branding  of  an  opposite  opinion 
with  absurdity.  Those  who  apply  ver.  9  to  the  incapacity  of  the  people 
for  high  attainments  in  spiritual  knowledge,  regard  ver.  10  as  a  description 
of  the  elementary  methods  which  were  necessaiy  for  them.  Those  who 
apply  ver.  9  to  the  incapacity  of  the  religious  teachers  of  the  Jews,  explain 
ver.  10  as  a  description  of  their  puenle  method  of  instruction.  The 
words  are  thus  understood  by  Yitringa  and  applied  to  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  in  the  time  of  Christ.  But  as  all  the  latest  writers  make  ver.  9 
the  language  of  the  Jews  themselves,  complaining  of  the  Prophet's  per- 
petual reproofs  and  teachings,  they  are  equally  agreed  in  malong  ver.  10 
a  direct  continuation  of  the  same  complaint.  Aben  Ezra  explains  )^  )lf 
as  meaning  rule  after  rule  or  rule  (joined)  to  rule.  Equally  good 
is  the  con^xuction  in  the  English  Version  {precept  upon  precept)  except 
that  the  word  precept  is  too  long  to  represent  the  chosen  monosyllables 
of  the  original.  The  same  objection  may  be  made  to  Gesenius*s  imitation 
of  the  paronomasia  (Gebot  auf  Gebot,  Verbot  auf  Verbot),  which  is  much 
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inferior  to  that  of  Ewald  (Saiz  zn  Satz,  Scbnnr  zn  Schnnr).  Panlns,  Gese- 
niiifl,  M^urer,  Hitzig,  and  E^ald,  nnderstand  this  peculiar  clause  as  the 
people's  scoffing  imitation  of  the  Prophet's  manner ;  Koppe,  Eichhom, 
Umbreit,  and  Knobel,  as  the  Prophet's  own  deridve  imitation  of  their 
drunken  talk.  Koppe  even  goes  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  IV  and  1p  are 
here  intentionally  given  as  half-formed  words,  if  not  as  inarticulate  un- 
meaning sounds.  But  1p  is  in  conmion  use,  and  ^V  occurs  in  the  sense  of 
Tide  or  precept  in  Hos.  v.  11.  The  Peshito  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  treat  these 
words  as  cognate  forms  and  synonymes  of  H^V  and  K^i?  in  ver.  8,  and  tran- 
slate accordingly,  vomit  upon  vomits  Jilth  upon  filth,  Michaelis,  moreover, 
gives  "^  the  sense  of  spot  or  stain.  Both  D^  and  *)^  are  referred  by  some 
to  time,  and  by  others  to  quantity  or  space ;  but  the  simplest  and  best  ex* 
planation  seems  to  be  the  one  given  in  the  English  Version  (here  a  little^ 
there  a  little),  as  expressive  of  minuteness  and  perpetual  repetition.  Gese-  * 
nius  understands  this  verse  as  having  reference  to  the  constant  additions 
to  the  law  of  Moses  in  Isaiah's  time,  the  design  of  which  interpretation  is 
to  fortify  the  doctrine  that  the  Pentateuch,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  long  pos- 
terior to  the  days  of  Moses.  Bosenmiiller,  Hitzig,  and  Enobel,  all  admit 
that  the  allusion  is  not  to  the  written  law,  but  to  the  oral  admonitions 
of  the  Prophets.  The  Targum  contains  a  diffuse  paraphrase  of  this  verse, 
in  which  the  principal  words  are  retained,  but  so  combined  with  others 
as  to  make  the  whole  relate  to  the  captivity  of  Israel,  as  the  consequence 
of  his  despising  the  appointed  place  of  worship  and  practising  idolatiy. 

11.  For  with  stammering  lips  and  with  another  tongue  will  he  speak  unto 
this  people.  As  HDfiS^  ^}}fi  may  denote  either  foreign  or  scoring  speech  (the 
former  being  usually  described  in  the  Old  Testament  as  stammering),  some 
suppose  a  double  Elusion  here,  to  wit,  that  as  they  had  mocked  at  the 
divine  instructions  by  their  stammering  speech,  so  he  would  speak  to  them 
in  turn  by  the  stanmiering  lips  of  foreigners  in  another  language  than  their 
own.  This,  though  by  no  means  an  obvious  construction  in  itself,  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  latest  writers  and  countenanced  by  several  analogous  expres- 
sions in  the  subsequent  context.  Ewald  understands  by  the  stammering 
speech  of  this  verse  the  inarticulate  language  of  the  thunder,  which  is  very 
unnatural.  Of  the  older  writers  some  explain  this  verse  as  descriptive  of 
God's  tenderness  and  condescension  in  accommodating  his  instructions  to 
the  people's  capacity  as  nurses  deal  with  children.  Others  understand 
it  to  mean  that  throagh  their  own  perverseness  those  instructions  had 
been  rendered  unintelligible  and  of  course  unprofitable,  so  that  their  divine 
teacher  had  become  as  it  were  a  barbarian  to  them. 

12.  Who  said  to  them,  Tliis  is  rest,  give  rest  to  the  weary,  and  this  is  guiet, 
hut  they  would  not  hear.  The  judgments  threatened  in  tiie  foregoing  verse 
were  the  more  evident,  just  because  he  who  threatened  them  had  warned 
the  people,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  only  way  to  happiness,  y^ 
should  not  be  taken  in  the  rare  and  doubtful  sense  because,  but  in  its 
proper  sense  as  a  relative  pronoun.  This  construction,  far  from  being 
intolerably  harsh  (Henderson),  is  the  only  natural  and  simple  one,  as  well 
as  the  only  one  entirely  justified  by  usage.  The  pronoun  may  either  be 
coDuected  with  Dri^.S  in  the  sense  of  to  whom  (for  which  there  is  no  other 
Hebrew  expression),  or  referred  to  Jehovah  as  the  subject  of  the  following 
verb.  Who  was  it  that  should  speak  to  them  with  another  tongue  ?  He 
who  had  so  oflen  said  to  them,  &c.  Although  admissible,  it  is  noi  neces- 
sary to  take  np^^tp  in  the  local  sense  of  resting-place  (Ewald).  The  fiense 
is  not,  that  the  true  way  to  rest  is  to  give  rest  to  the  weaiy ;  the  latter  ex- 
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pression  is  a  kind  of  parenthesis,  as  if  he  had  said,  This  is  the  trae  rest, 
let  the  weary  enjoy  it.  By  this  we  are  therefore  to  understand,  not  com- 
passion and  kindness  to  the  sofiTering,  hut  ohedienee  to  the  will  of  God  in 
general.  This  is  the  true  rest  which  I  alone  can  give,  and  the  way  to 
which  I  have  clearly  marked  ont.  Rest  is  not  qoiet  submission  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Assyrians  (Hitzig),  but  peace,  tranquillity.  To  give  rest  to  the 
vceanj  does  not  mean  to  cease  from  warlike  preparations,  or  to  relieve  the 
people  from  excessive  burdens,  whether  of  a  civil  or  religious  kind,  but 
simply  to  reduce  to  practice  the  lesson  which  God  had  taught  them.  This 
is  the  way  to  peace,  let  those  who  wish  it  walk  therein.  In  the  last  clause* 
would  is  not  a  mere  auxiliary,  but  an  independent  and  emphatic  verb,  they 
were  not  willing.  The  form  K^^  (from  the  root  *^9^),  though  resembling 
the  Arabic  analogy,  is  not  a  proof  of  recent  date,  but  rather  of  the  fact, 
that  some  forms,  which  are  prevalent  in  the  cognate  dialects,  were  known, 
if  not  common,  in  the  early  periods  of  Hebrew  composition. 

18.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  was  to  them  nde  upon  rule,  nde  upon  rule  ; 
line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ;  a  little  here,  a  little  there  ;  tJuU  they  might  go, 
and  fall  backwards,  and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken.  The  law 
was  given  that  sin  might  abound.  The  only  effect  of  the  minute  instruc- 
tions, which  they  found  so  irksome,  was  to  aggravate  their  guilt  and  con- 
demnation. The  terms  of  the  first  clause  are  repeated  from  ver.  10,  and 
have  of  course  the  same  meaning  in  both  places.  The  Vav  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse  is  not  conversive,  as  the  verbs  of  the  preceding  verse  relate  to 
past  time.  There  is  neither  necessity  nor  reason  for  translating  the  par- 
ticle but,  so  that,  or  anything  but  and,  as  it  introduces  a  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  foregoing  description.  ^37^.  does  not  simply  qualify  the  following 
verbs  (go  on,  or  continue  to  fall  backwards),  but  expresses  a  distinct  act. 

^^3  includes  the  two  ideas  of  stumbling  and  falling.  Some  give  to  ^^f^^l 
the  more  specific  sense,  and  break  tJieir  limbs.  VIO^  according  to  its  etymo- 
logy denotes  design  (in  order  that),  but  may  here  be  used  simply  to  express 
an  actual  result  (so  that),  unless  we  refer  it,  in  its  strict  sense,  to  the 
righteous  purpose  or  design  of  God*s  judicial  providence. 

14.  Therefore  (because  your  advantages  have  only  made  you  more 
rebellious)  hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  ye  scornful  men  (literally  men  of  scorn, 
L  e.  despisers  of  the  truth),  the  rulers  of  this  people  which  is  in  Jerusalem 
(or  ye  rulers  of  this  people  who  are  in  Jerusalem).  The  "l^  may  refer 
grammatically  either  to  D^n  or  to  ^^^.  This  people,  here  as  elsewhere, 
may  be  an  expression  of  displeasure  and  contempt.  Jerusalem  is  mentioned 
as  the  seat  of  government  and  source  of  influence.  The  whole  verse  invites 
attention  to  the  solenm  warning  which  follows.  * 

15.  Because  ye  have  said  (in  thought  or  deed,  if  not  in  word)  we  have 
made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with  hell  (the  grave,  or  the  unseen  world) 
have  farmed  a  league  ;  the  overflowing  scourge,  when  it  paifies  through,  shall 
not  cotne  upon  us,  for  we  h€tve  made  falsehood  our  refuge,  and  in  fraud 
we  have  hid  ourselves.  The  meaning  evidently  is,  that  if  their  actions 
were  translated  into  words,  this  would  be  their  import.  There  is  no 
need,  therefore,  of  throwing  the  words  3T3  and  "9^  into  a  parenthesis 
(J.  D.  Michaelis)  as  the  Prophet's  comment  on  the  scoffer's  boast.  71KB^ 
is  here  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  equivalent  to  HID.  The  textual  read- 
ing ons^  is  probably  an,old  cognate  form  and  synonyms  of  OIB^,  which  is  given 
in  the  margin.  The  mixed  metaphor  of  an  overflowing  scourge  combines 
two  natural  and  common  figures  for  severe  calamity.     Some  interpreters 
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apologise'  for  iHe  rhetorical  defect  of  the,  (expression  on  the  gronnd  thai 
Hebrew  ears  were  not  as  delicate  as  onrs.  Barnes  throws  the  blame  upon 
the 'English  yersion,  and  explains  the  Hebrew  word  to  mean  calamity ^  bat 
in  yer.  18  gives  the  meaning  scourge^  and  says  that  three  metaphors  are 
there  combined,  which  makes  it  less  incredible  that  two  are  blended  here. 
n|n  is  properly  a  participle  (ueing)  often  nsed  as  a  noon  to  denote  a  teer  or 
prophet.  Here  the  connection  seems  distinctly  to  reqnire  the  sense  of 
leagtie  or.  covenant.  That  there  is  no  error  in  the  text,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  substitution  of  the  cognate  form  nitn  in  ver.  18.  Hitzig  accounts 
for  the  transfer  of  meanings  by  the  supposition  that  in  making  treaties  it 
was  usual  to  consult  the  seer  or  prophet.  Ewald  supposes  an  allusion  to 
the  practice  of  necromantic  art  or  divination  as  a  safeguard  against  death,  and 
translates  the  word  orakeL  The  more  common  explanation  of  the  usage 
traces  it  to  the  idea  of  an  interview  or  meeting  and  the  act  of  looking  one 
another  in  the  face,  from  which  the  transition  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
that  of  mutual  understanding  or  agreement.  (Calvin:  visionis  nomine 
signifieat  id  quod  vulgo  dicimus  avoir  intelligence,)  The  marginal  reading^ 
"Uy^  was  probably  intended  to  assimilate  the  phrase  to  that  employed  in 
ver.  18,  but  without  necessity,  since  either  tense  might  be  used  in  this 
connection  to  express  contingency.  As  the  other  variations  (p^^  and  Olfi^, 
ntn  and  ntin)  shew  that  the  two  verses  were  not  meant  to  be  identical  in 
form,  the  reading  in  the  text  (*^)  is  probably  the  true  one.  K13,  when 
construed  directly  with  the  noun,  means  to  come  upon,  in  the  sense  of 
attacking  or  invading.  The  falseliood  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  is  not  a 
false  profession  of  idolatry  in  order  to  conciliate  the  enemy  (Grotius),  nor 
idols,  nor  false  prophets,  but  falsehood  or  unfiuthfulness  to  God,  i.e.  wicked- 
ness in  general,  perhaps  with  an  allusion  to  the  falsity  or  treacherous 
nature  of  the  hopes  built  upon  it.  The  translation  under  faUehood,  which 
is  given  in  the  English  Bible  and  in  some  other  versions,  is  neither  justi- 
fied by  usage  nor  reqtdred  by  the  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reflexive  version,  ve  have  hid  owrtelvee,  is  much  more  expressive  than  the 
simple  passive. 

16.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah ^  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stonCf 
a  stone  of  proof ,  a  cornerstone  of  value,  of  a  firm  foundation ;  the  believer 
viU  not  be  in  haste.  To  the  words  of  the  scoffers  are  now  opposed  the 
words  of  God  himself.  Because  you  say  thus  and  thus,  therefore  the  Lord 
says  in  reply  what  follows.  You  trust  for  safety  in  your  own  delusions ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  lay  a  sure  foundation,  and  no  other  can  be  laid.  This  foun- 
dation is  neither  the  temple  (Ewald),  nor  the  law  (Umbreit),  nor  Zion  itself 
(Hitzig),  nor  Hezekiah  (Gesenius),  but  the  Messiah,  to  whom  it  is  repeatedly 
and  explicitly  applied  in  the  New  Testament  (Bom.  ix.  88,  x.  11 ;  1  Pet^ 
ii.'  6).  The  same  application  of  the  text  is  made  by  Jarchi,  and  according 
to  Baymund  Martini  (in  his  Pugio  Fidei)  by  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  al- 
though the  word  Messiah  is  now  wanting  in  the  Chaldee  text.  The  objection, 
that  the  stone  here  mentioned  was  already  laid,  has  no  weight,  as  the  whole 
theocracy  existed  with  a  view  to  the  coming  of  Messiah.  The  reference  of 
the  words  to  Hezekiah  is  an  old  one,  as  Theodoret  pronounces  it  an  instance 
of  extreme  foUy  (dvoiag  ie^dnig).  Hitzig  and  Knobel,  in  order  to  make 
Zion  itself  the  sure  fonndation,  make  the  particle  a  beth  essentia,  as  if  he 
had  said,  You  have  in  Zion  {i.  e.  Zion  is  to  you)  a  sure  foundation.  All 
other  writers  seem  to  give  the  ^  its  proper  local  sense.  The  phrase  literally 
rendered  stone  of  proof  admits  of  two  interpretations.  Calvin  understands 
by  it  a  stone  which  was  to  be  the  test  or  st^dard  of  comparison  for  others ; 
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bnt  the  common  explanation  is  more  natoral,  which  makes  it  mean  a  Btone 
that  has  itself  been  proved  or  tried  and  fonnd  sufficient.  A  kindred  idea,  is 
expressed  by  the  phrase  ^D^t3  *ll^t3,  a  cognate  nonn  and  participle,  literally 
meaning  2l>  founded  foundatum^  u  e.  one  entirely  firm  and  safe.  The  pecn* 
liar  form  of  the  original,  arising  from  the  repetition  of  the  constmct  states 
has  been  retained  in  the  translation  above  given.  There  is  no  need  of  sup- 
posing, with  Kimchi  and  others,  that  rnp^  is  an  absolate  form  in  apposition^ 
with  what  follows.  The  writer's  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  unite  the 
members  of  the  sentence  in  construction  by  a  very  intimate  and  close  arti- 
culation. .  pOKtd  may  either  be  referred  specifically  to  the  comer-stone  or 
taken  in  the  general  sense  of  trusting  or  believing,  sc,  God.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  former  that  the  prophets  never  exhort  men  to  trust  in  men  or 
mere  localities,  is  valid  as  an  argument  against  the  reference  to  Hezekiah, 
or  the  temple,  or  mount  Zion,  but  not  against  the  reference  to  the  Messiah, 
who  is  constantly  presented  as  an  object  of  faith,  and  a  ground  of  trust. 
Will  not  he  in  hcute,  u  e.  will  not  be  impatient,  but  will  trust  the  promise, 
even  though  its  execution  be  delayed.  This  suits  the  connection  better 
than  the  sense  preferred  by  the  modem  German  writers,  will  not  flee^  or 
have  occasion  to  fiee,  in  alarm  or  despair.  The  Septuagint  version  adopted 
in  the  New  Testament  {shall  not  he  ashamed),  agrees  essentially  with  that 
first  given,  though  it  makes  more  prominent  the  fact  that  the  believer's 
hopes  shall  not  be  disappointed.  If  it  be  true,  as  Gesenius  thinks  probable, 
that  the  Hebrew  verb,  like  a  kindred  one  in  Arabic,  not  only  meant  to 
hasten  but  to  be  ashamed,  the  Septuagint  version  is  fully  justified,  and  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  should  be  regarded  as  decisive  in  favour 
of  that  meaning  here.  But  as  it  cannot  be  traced  in  Hebrew  usage,  it  is 
better  to  regard  the  Greek  as  paraphrasing  rather  than  translating  the 
original  expression.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  need  of  reading  C^3^  with 
Grotius,  Houbigant,  and  Lowth.  The  force  of  the  figures  in  this  verse  is 
much  enhanced  by  the  statements  of  modem  travellers  in  relation  to  the 
immense  stones  still  remaining  at  the  foundation  of  ancient  walls.  (See 
particularly  Bobinson's  Palestine,  i.  848,  851,  422. 

.17.  And  I  will  place  judgment /or  a  line  and  justice  for  a  plummet,  and 
kail  sJiall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  falsehood,  a/nd  ike  hiding-place  waters 
sliall  over/Toto.  .^^  The^meaning  of  the  first  clause  is,  that  God  would  deal  with 
them  in  strict  justice ;  he  would  make  justice  tho  mle  of  his  proceedings, 
as  the  builder  regulates  his  work  by  the  line  and  plummet.  The  English 
Version  seems  to  make  judgment  or  justice  not  the  measure  but  the 

thing  to  be  measured.  The  verb  D*^^  with  the  preposition  <|  means  to 
place  a  thing  in  a  certain  situation,  or  to  apply  it  to  a  certain  use.  (See 
chap.  xiv.  28.)  Hail  and  rain  are  here  used,  as  in  ver.  2  above,  to  denote 
the  divine  visitations.  The  refuge  and  the  hiding-place  are  those  of  which 
the  scornful  men  had  boasted  in  ver.  15.  To  their  confident  assurance 
of  safety  God  opposes,  first,  the  only  sure  foundation  which  himself  had 
laid,  and  then  the  utter  destruction  which  was  coining  on  their  own  chosen 
objects  of  reliance.  Hitzig  thinks  that  "^  must  have  dropped  out  after 
V)D,  as  if  there  were  no  examples  of  even  greater  variation  in  the  repetitions 
of  the  prophets.  The  truth  is,  that  slavish  iteration  of  precisely  the  same 
words  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 

18.  And  your  covenant  with  death  shall  he  annuUed,  and  your  league  with 
heU  shall  not  stand,  and  the  overflowing  scourge-^for  it  shall  pass  through ^ 
and  ye  shall  he  for  it  to  trample  on.  *)d3  seems  to  be  here  used  in  its 
primaiy  sense  of  covering,  or  perhaps  more  specifically  smearing  over. 
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80  as  to  conceal  if  not  io  obliterate,  appUed  in-  this  case  to  a  writing, 
the  image  in  the  mind  of  the.Prophet  being  probably  that  of  a  wazentablet, 
in  which  the  writing  is  erased  bj  spreading  ont  and  smoothing  the  wax  with 
the  stylus.  In  the  last  clause,  the  constniction  seems  to  be  intermpted. 
This  supposition  at  least  enables  us  to  take  both  the  ^3  and  the  ^  in  their 
natural  and  proper  sense.  Supposing  the  construction  of  the  clause  to  be 
complete,  it  may  be  explained  as  in  the  English  Version,  which  makes  both 
the  words  in  question  particles  of  time  meaning  tt^ien  and  (hen.  DDlD  is 
properly  a  place  or  object  to  be  trodden  down  or  trampled  on.  (See  chap. 
T.  5.)  The  construction  above  given  is  the  one  proposed  by  Henderson, 
except  that  he  has  him  instead  of  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  application  of  the 
words  to  the  Boowrgt*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  a  human 
invader  was  before  the  Prophet's  mind ;  but  the  mere  rhetorical  incongruity 
is  not  at  all  at  variance  wiUi  the  Prophet's  manner,  and  is  the  less  to  be 
dissembled  or  denied,  because  the  scourge  will  still  be  described  as  ofverflow' 
ing.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  the  language  with  the  artificial  rules  of 
composition  is  in  this  case  rendered  hopeless  by  the  combination  of  expres- 
sions which  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  the  same  subject.  An  army 
might  trample,  but  it  could  not^literally  overflow ;  a  stream  might  overflow, 
but  it  could  not  literally  trample  down.  The  time  perhaps  is  coming 
when,  even  as  a  matter  of  taste,  the  strength  and  vividness  of  such  mixed 
metaphors  will  be  considered  as  outweighing  their  inaccuracy  in  relation  to 
an  arbitrary  standard  of  correctness  or  propriety. 

19.  At  toon  (or  (u  often)  as  it  pcuses  through,  it  sJiaU  take  you  (or  carry 
you  away)  ;  for  in  the  morning ,  in  Uie  morning ,  (t.  e,  every  morning),  it 
ehall  pass  through^  in  the  day  and  in  the  nighty  and  only  vexation  (or  die* 
tresa)  shall  be  the  understanding  of  the  thing  heard.  The  primary  meaning 
of  the  noxm  n  is  sufficiency ;  but  the  phrase  nt3  is  used  in  reference  to 
time,  both  in  the  sense  of  as  soon  and  ae  often  as.  The  meaning  may  be 
that  the  threatened  visitation  shall  come  soon  and  be  frequently  repeated. 
There  are  three  interpretations  of  the  last  clause,  one  of  which  supposes  it 
to  mean,  that  the  mere  report  of  the  approaching  scourge  should  fdl  them 
with  distress ;  another,  that  the  effect  of  the  report  should  be  unxnixed 
distress ;  a  third,  that  nothing  but  a  painful  experience  would  enable  them 
to  understand  the  lesson  which  the  Prophet  was  commissioned  to  teach 
them.  nyiDC^  meaning  simply  what  is  heard,  may  of  course  denote  either 
rumour  or  revelation.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  ver.  9,  where 
the  noun  stands  connected  with  the  same  verb  as  here.  Whether  this 
verb  means  simply  to  perceive  or  hear,  may  be  considered  doubtful ;  if  not, 
the  preference  is  due  to  the  third  interpretation  above  given,  viz.,  that 
nothing  but  distress  or  suffering  could  make  them  understand  or  even 
attend  to  the  message  from  Jehovah. 

20.  Far  the  bed  is  too  short  to  stretch  one's  self  and  (he  covering  too 
narrow  to  wrap  one's  sdf  This  is  probably  a  proverbial  description  of 
a  perplexed  and  comfortless  condition.  Jerome  absurdly  makes  the  verse 
a  description  of  idolatry  considered  as  a  spiritual  adultery.  The  3  before 
the  last  infinitive  may  be  a  particle  of  time,  meaning  when  one  would  wrap 
hiinself  in  it,  which  is  the  explanation  given  by  Cocceius.  The  connection 
with  tiie  foregoing  verse  is  this :  you  cannot  fully  understand  the  lessons 
which  I  teach  yon  now  until  your  bed  becomes  too  short,  &c. 

21.  For  like  mount  Perasdm  shall  Jehovah  rise  up,  like  the  valley  in 
Gibson  shall  he  rage,  to  do  his  work,  his  strange  worh,  and  to  perform  his 
task,  his  strange  task.    Into  such  a  condition  as  that  just  described  they 
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shall  be  bronght,  for  some  of  the  most  fearful  scenes  of  ancient  history  are 
yet  to  be  repeated.  Interpreters  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  events 
referred  to  in  the  first  clause.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  it  alludes  to  the 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines,  described  in  2  Sam.  v.  18-25,  and  1  Gbron. 
ziv.  9-16,  in  the  latter  of  which  places  Oibean  is  substituted  for  Geba. 
The  valley  meant  will  then  be  the  valley  of  Baphaim.  Ewald,  on  the 
contrary,  applies  the  clause  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  by  Joshua, 
when  the  sun  stood  still  on  Gibeon,  and  the  moon  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon 
(Joshua  z.  7-15).  Still  another  hypothesis  is  that  of  Hendewerk,  who 
applies  the  first  part  of  the  clause  to  the  breach  of  Uzzah  (n}Ji(  Yi^)  described 
in  2  Sam.  vi.  6-8,  and  the  last  to  the  slaughter  of  Israel  in  the  valley  of 
Achor  (Joshua  vii.  1-26).  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  this  forced  inter- 
pretation is,  that  these  were  cases  in  which  God  took  vengeance,  not  of 
strangers  merely,  but  of  his  own  people.  But  as  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
mountain  in  the  case  of  Uzzah,  nor  of  Gibeon  in  that  of  Achan,  nor  of  Perez 
or  Perazim  in  that  of  Joshua,  neither  Hendewerk's  hypothesis  nor  Ewald's 
is  so  probable  as  that  of  Gesenins  and  most  other  writers,  which  refers  the 
whole  clause  to  the  double  slaughter  of  the  Philistines  by  David.  That 
these  were  foreigners  and  heathen,  only  adds  to  the  force  of  the  threatening, 
by  making  it  to  mean  that  as  God  had  dwelt  with  these  in  former  times,  he 
was  now  about  to  deal  with  the  unbelieving  and  unfaithful  sons  of  Israel. 
It  is  indeed  not  only  implied  but  expressed)  that  he  intended  to  depart 
from  his  usual  mode  of  treating  them,  in  which  sense  the  judgments  here 
denounced  are  called  strange  works,  u  e,  foreign  from  the  ordiniury  course  of 
divine  providence.  The  English  word  strange  is  here  the  only  satisfiEUstory 
equivalent  to  the  two  Hebrew  adjectives  *){  and  n*i9{.  The  idea  that  pun- 
ishment is  God*s  strange  work  because  at  variance  with  his  goodness,  is  not 
only  less  appropriate  in  this  connection,  but  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of 
Scripture,  which  describes  his  vindicatory  justice  as  an  essential  attribute  of 
his  nature.  The  unusual  collocation  of  the  words  '^  and  ^fi^}  has  led  some 
to  explain  them  as  the  predicates  of  short  parenthetical  propositions  {strange 
will  he  his  work,  &c.).  But  most  interpreters,  with  greater  probability, 
suppose  the  adjectives  to  be  prefixed  for  the  sake  of  emphasis.  Like  mount 
Ferazim  is  a  common  idiomatic  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  cu  in  (or  at) 
mount  Perazim, 

22.  And  now  scoff  not,  lest  your  hands  he  strong ;  for  a  consumption 
and  decree  (or  even  a  decreed  consumption)  I  have  heard  from  the  Lord 
Jehovah  ofhosts^  against  (or  upon)  the  whole  earth.  Some  versions  retain 
the  reflexive  form  of  the  first  verb  ;  others  make  it  a  frequentative ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  simply  intensive  or  emphatic.  Bcmds,  t .  e.  bonds  or  chains,  is , 
a  common  figure  for  afflictions  and  especially  for  penal  sufferings.  To 
strengthen  these  bands  is  to  aggravate  the  suffering.  The  last  clause 
represents  the  threatened  judgments  as  inevitable,  because  determined  and 
revealed  by  God  himselfl  The  form  of  expression  is  partly  borrowed  from 
chap.  X.  28. 

28.  Oive  ear  and  hear  my  voice  ;  hearken  and  hear  my  speech.  This 
formula  invites  attention  to  what  follows  as  a  new  view  of  the  subject. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  contains  an  extended  illustration  drawn  from 
the  processes  of  agriculture.  Interpreters,  although  agreed  as  to  the  import 
of  the  figures,  are  divided  with  respect  to  their  design  and  application. 
Some  regard  the  passage  as  intended  to  illustrate,  in  a  general  way,  the 
wisdom  of  the  divine  dispensations.  Others  refer  it  most  specifically  to  the 
delay  of  judgment  on  the  sinner,  and  conceive  the  doctrine  of  the  passage  to 
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be  this,  that  although  God  is  not  always  punishing,  anymore  than  the 
husbandman  is  always  ploughing  or  always  threshing,  he  will  punish  at 
last.  A  third  interpretation  makes  the  prominent  idea  to  be  this,  that 
although  GK)d  chastises  his  own  people,  his  ultimate  design  is  not  to 
destroy  but  to  purify  and  save  them.  To  these  must  be  added,  as  a  new 
hypothesis,  the  one  maintained  by  Hitzig  and  Ewald,  who  reject  entirely 
the  application  of  the  passage  to  God's  providential  dealings,  and  apply  it 
to  the  conduct  of  men,  assuming  that  the  Prophet's  purpose  was  to  hold 
up  the  proceedings  of  the  husbandman  as  an  example  to  tiie  scoffers  whom 
be  is  addressing.  As  the  farmer  does  not  always  plough  or  always  thresh, 
nor  thresh  all  grains  alike,  but  has  a  time  for  either  process  and  a  method 
for  each  case,  so  should  you  cease  now  from  scoffing  and  receive  instruc- 
tion. To  this  explanation  it  may  be  objected,  first,  that  the  comparison 
contained  in  the  passage  does  not  really  illustrate  the  expediency  of  the 
course  proposed ;  and  secondly,  that  even  if  it  did,  the  illustration  would 
be  too  extended  and  minute  for  a  doctrine  so  fkmiliar  and  intelligible. 
The  objection  to  the  third  interpretation  is,  that  the  obvious  design  for 
which  the  comparison  is  introduced  is  not  to  comfort  but  alarm  and  warn. 
The  first  interpretation  is  too  vague  and  unconnected  with  the  context. 
The  preference  is  therefore,  on  the  whole,  due  to  the  second,  which  sup- 
poses the  Prophet  to  explain  by  this  comparison  the  long  forbearance  of 
Jehovah,  and  to  shew  that  this  forbearance  was  no  reason  for  believing 
that  his  threatenings  would  never  be  fulfilled.  As  the  husbandman  ploughs 
and  harrows,  sows  and  plants,  before  he  reaps  and  threshes,  and  in  thresh- 
ing employs  different  modes  and  different  implements,  according  to.  the 
nature  of  tiie  grain,  so  God  allows  the  actual  infliction  of  his  wrath  to  be 
preceded  by  what  seems  to  be  a  period  of  inaction  but  is  really  one  of  pre- 
paration, and  conforms  the  strokes  themselves  to  the  capacity  and  guilt  of 
the  transgressor. 

24.  Does  tAe  ploughman  plough  every  day  to  soto  f  Does  he  open  and 
level  hia  ground  f  The  common  version  all  day,  though  it  seems  to  be  a 
literal  translation,  does  not  convey  the  sense  of  the  original  expression, 
which  is  used  both  here  and  elsewhere  to  mean  all  the  time  or  altoays, 
(Gill :  he  may  plough  a  whole  day  together  when  he  is  at  it,  but  he  does 
not  plough  eveiy  day  in  the  year ;  he  has  other  work  to  do  besides  plough- 
ing.) The  interrogation  may  be  confined  to  the  first  clause,  and  the  second 
construed  as  an  exhortation :  (no)  let  him  open  and  level  hia  grounds.  But 
as  there  is  a  difficulty  then  in  explaining  what  is  meant  by  opening  the 
ground,  as  distinct  from  opening  the  frirrows  with  the  plough,  most  inter- 
preters suppose  the  interrogation  to  extend  through  the  verse,  and  make 
the  second  clause  a  repetition  of  the  first,  with  an  additional  reference  to 
harrowing.  As  if  he  had  said.  Is  the  ploughman  always  ploughing  ?  is  he 
always  ploughing  and  harrowing  ?  Kimchi  explains  the  last  clause  thus, 
as  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the  first :  {no)  he  will  loose  {his  oacen)  and 
harrow  his  ground. 

25.  Does  he  not,  when  he  has  levelled  (he  surface  of  it,  cast  abroad  diilf 
and  scatter  cummin,  and  set  wheat  in  roios,  aud  barley  {in  the  place)  marked 
out,  and  spelt  in  his  border  f  That  is  to  say,  he  attends  to  all  these  pro- 
cesses of  husbandly  successively,  with  due  regard  to  time  and  place,  and 
to  the  various  crops  to  be  produced.  The  words  n^^K^  and  PD3  are  by  some 
explained  as  epitiiets  of  the  grain ;  principal  wheat,  appointed  or  sealed 
barley.  Ewald  makes  them  descriptive  of  the  soil;  wheat  in  the  best 
ground,  barley  in  the  rough  ground.    But.  the  explanation  best  sustained 
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by  nsage  and  analogy,  is  ihat  of  Gesenius,  who  takes  |t3D2  in  the  sense  of 
appointed,  designated;  and  STl^^  in  that  of  a  row  or  series.  This  agrees 
well  with  the  verb  Qt^  as  denoting,  not  an  indiBcriminate  sowing,  but  a 
carefnl  planting,  which  is  said  to  be  still  practised  in  the  oriental  culture 
of  wheat,  and  is  thought  by  Gesenius  and  others  to  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  wonderful  fertility  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times.  The  suffix 
in  in733  probably  relates  to  the  fanner,  and  the  noun  to  the  edge  of  the  field 
in  which  the  other  grains  are  sown  or  planted.  The  reference  of  the 
suffix  to  PD3,  or  to  the  several  preceding  nouns,  is  vezy  forced.  Gesenius, 
in  order  to  retain  the  supposed  paronomasia  of  rnb^l  miES^,  gives  his 
version  of  this  clause  the  form  of  doggerel — (W^zen  in  Beihen  und  Gerste 

hinein.)       '  

^^  26.  So  tecuihes  him  aright  his  Ood  instructs  him. '  This  is  the  form  of 
the  Hebrew  sentence,  in  which  his  God  is  the  grammatical  subject  of  both 
the  verbs  between  which  it  stands.  The  English  idiom  requires  the  noun 
to  be  prefixed,  as,  in  the  conmion  version,  and  by  Lowth,  Barnes,  and 
Henderson.  QSE^^Q?  means  according  to  what  is  right,  i,  e.  correctly.  The 
verse  refers  even  agricultural  skill  to  divine  instraction.  As  parallels  the 
commentators  quote,  from  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  (vii.  16)  ytu9yta¥  vvb 
tK|//Vrou  UTtefiivriVf  and  from  the  Georgics,  (i.  157),  Prima  Ceres  ^ferro 
mortales  vertere  terram  institait.  Joseph  Eimchi  thus  explains  the  verse : 
so  he  (the  husbandman)  chastises  it  (the  ground,  as)  his  God  teaches  him. 

27.  For  not  icith  tlie  sledge  must  dill  he  threshed ,  or  the  cart-vched  turned 
upon  cummin ;  Jor  with  the  stick  must  diU  he  heaten,  and  aanmin  with  ilie 
rod.  Having  drawn  an  illustration  from  the  husbandman's  regard  to  times 
and  seasons,  he  now  derives  another  from  his  different  modes  of  threshing 
out  the  different  kinds  of  grain.  The  semxna  infirmiora,  as  Jerome 
calls  them,  are  not  to  be  separated  by  the  use  of  the  ponderous  sledge 
or  waggon,  both  of  which  are  common  in  the  East,  but  by  that  of  the 
flail  or  switch,  as  better  suited  to  their  nature.  The  minute  description 
of  the  oriental  threshing-machines  belongs  more  properly  to  books  of 
archaeology,  especially  as  nothing  more  is  necessary  here  to  the  correct 
understanding  of  the  verse  than  a  just  view  of  the  contrast  intended  be- 
tween heavy  and  light  threshing.  The  ^?  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse 
might  be  translated  tluU,  and  understood  as  introducing  an  explicit  state- 
ment as  to  what  it  is  that  God  thus  teaches  him.  His  Ood  instructs  him 
that,  &c.  This  arrangement  of  the  sentences,  though  certainly  not  neces- 
sary, makes  them  clearer,  and  is  fiEivoured  by  the  otherwise  extraordinary 
brevity  of  ver.  26,  as  well  as  by  its  seeming  interruption  of  the  intimate 
connection  between  vers.  25  and  27.  An  objection  to  it,  drawn  from  the 
analogy  of  ver.  29,  will  be  stated  in  the  exposition  of  that  verse. 

28.  Bread-corn  must  he  crushed, /or  he  will  not  he  always  threshing  it  / 
so  he  drives  the  wheel  of  his  cart  {upon  it),  hut  with  hie  horsemen  (or  liorses) 
he  does  not  crusfi  it.  The  sense  of  this  verse  is  obscured  by  an  apparent 
inconsistency  between  the  opening  and  the  closing  words.  -  Ewald  cuts  the 
knot  by  reading  fi^^^  in  the  former  place.  Umbreit  takes  DH?  in  its  proper 
sense  of  bread,  and  understands  the  clause  to  mean  that  bread  is  broken 
by  the  teeth  I  Others  make  the  first  clause  interrogative,  and  thus  con- 
form it  to  the  express  negation  in  the  last  clause.  The  translation  above 
given  supposes  a  climax  beginning  in  ver.  27  and  completed  here.  Dill 
and  cummin  must  be  threshed  out  with  the  flail ;  wheat  and  barley  may  be 
more  severely  dealt  with ;  they  will  bear  the  wheel,  but  not  the  hoo&  of 
horses.     The  first  words  and  Uie  last  are  then  in  strict  agreement ;  bread* 
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com  mast  be  braised,  but  not  witb  bones*  boofs.  This  is  merely  sng- 
gested  as  an  additional  attempt  to  elucidate  a  passage  in  detail,  the  genenl 
sense  of  which  is  clear  enough.  The  reading  VD^  his  hoofi  [i.e.  the  hoo& 
of  his  cattle)  is  unnecessary,  as  the  use  of  B^D  in  the  sense  of  Aorse  appears 
to  be  admitted  by  the  best  philological  authorities.  The  historical  objec- 
tion, that  the  horse  was  not  in  common  use  for  agricultural  purposes, 
seems  to  be  likewise  regarded  by  interpreters  as  inconclusive. 

29.  Even  thu  (or  thit  aUo)from  Jehovah  of  Ju>ata  comes  forth;  he  ie 
foonderfid  in  counsel,  great  in  wisdom.  The  literal  translation  of  tiie  last 
clause  is,  he  makes  counsd  wonder/td,  he  makes  wisdom  great.  The  Hiphils 
may,  however,  be  supposed  to  signify  the  exhibition  of  Uie  qualities  denoted 
by  the  nouns,  or  taken  as  intransitives.  The  antithesiB  which  some  sup- 
pose the  last  clause  to  contain  between  plan  and  execution  {wonder/td  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working)  is  justified  neither  by  the  derivation  nor 
the  usage  of  n^fl.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  whole  verse,  some  suppose 
that  the  preceding  illustration  is  here  applied  to  the  divine  dispensations ; ' 
others,  that  this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  illustration  itself.  On  the  latter 
hypothesis,  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is,  that  the  husbandman's  treatment 
of  the  crop,  no  less  than  his  preparation  of  the  soil,  is  a  dictate  of  experience 
under  divine  teaching.  In  the  other  case,  the  sense  is,  that  the  same  mode 
of  proceeding,  which  had  just  been  described  as  that  of  a  wise  husbandman, 
is  also  practised  by  the  Most  High  in  the  execution  of  his  purposes. 
Against  this,  and  in  £ftvour  of  the  oUier  explanation,  it  may  be  suggested, 
firat,  that  coming  forth  from  God  is  a  phrase  not  so  naturally  suited  to 
express  liis  own  way  of  acting  as  the  influence  which  he  exerts  on  others ; 
secondly,  that  this  verse  seems  to  correspond,  in  form  and  sense,  to  ver.  27, 
and  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  different  modes  of  threshing  that 
ver.  27  does  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and  the  sowing  of  the  seed. 
Having  there  said  of  the  latter,  that  the  husbandman  is  taught  of  God,  he 
now  says  of  the  former,  that  it  also  comes  forth  from  the  same  celestial 
source.  This  analogy  may  also  serve  to  shew  that  ver.  27  is  not  a  part  of 
ver  28,  and  thereby  to  make  it  probable  that  ^9  at.  the  beginning  of  the 
latter  is  to  be  translated  /or,  because.  According  to  the  view  which  has 
now  been  taken  of  ver.  29,  the  general  application  of  the  parable  to  God's 
dispensations  is  not  formally  expressed,  but  left  to  the  reflection  of  the 
reader. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  parts,  parallel  to  one  another,  i.  e.  each 
containing  ihe  same  series  of  promises  and  threatenings,  but  in  different 
forms.  The  prophetic  substance  or  material  of  both  is  that  Zion  should  be 
threatened  and  assailed,  yet  not  destroyed,  but  on  the  contraxy  strengthened 
and  enlarged.  These  ideas  are  expressed  in  the  second  part  much  more 
fully  and  explicitly  than  in  the  first,  which  must  therefore  be  interpreted 
according  to  what  follows.  In  the  first  part,  the  threatening  is  that  Zion 
shall  be  assailed  by  enemies  and  brought  vexy  low,  vers.  1-4.  The  promise 
is  that  the  assailants  shall  be  scattered  like  dust  and  chaff,  vanish  like  a 
dream,  and  be  wholly  disappointed  in  their  hostile  purpose,  vers.  5-8.  In 
the  second  part,  the  Prophet  brings  distinctly  into  view,  as  causes  of  the 
threatened  judgments,  the  spiritual  intoxication  and  stupor  of  the  people, 
their  blindness  to  revealed  truth,  their  hypocritical  formality,  and  their 
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presninptaoaB  contempt  of  God,  vers.  9-16.  The  judgment  itself  is  de- 
scribed as  a  confoonding  of  their  fiEUicied  wisdom,  ver.  14.  The  added 
promise  is  that  of  an  entire  revolution,  including  the  destruction  of  the 
wicked,  and  especially  of  wicked  rulers,  the  restoration  of  spiritual  sight, 
joy  to  the  meek  and  poor  in  spirit,  and  the  final  recovery  of  Israel  from  a 
state  of  alienation  and  disgrace,  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  and  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  vers.  17-24.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  first 
part  of  the  chapter  as  relating  to  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Titus,  have  been  unsuccessful,  partly  because  the  de- 
scription is  not  strictly  appropriate  to  either  of  these  events,  and  partly 
because  the  connection  with  what  follows  is,  on  either  of  these  suppositions, 
wholly  obscure.  Those  who  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  writer  regard  the 
last  part  as  a  visionary  anticipation  which  was  never  fully  verified.  Those 
who  admit  it  are  obliged  to  assume  an  abrupt  transition  from  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  The  only  key  to  the  consistent 
exposition  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole  is  frimished  by  the  hypothesis  already 
stated,  and  that  the  two  parts  are  parallel,  not  merely  successive,  and  that 
the  second  must  explain  the  first.  That  the  second  part  describes  not 
physical  but  spiritual  evils,  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  and  indeed  asserted 
by  the  Prophet  himself.  This 'description  is  directly  and  repeatedly  applied 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Jews  contemporary  with  our  Saviour.  It 
does  not  follow  from  this,  that  it  is  a  specific  and  exclusive  prophecy  re- 
specting them ;  but  it  does  follow  that  it  must  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
include  them,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  regarding  this  last  part  of  the 
chapter  as  descriptive  of  the  Jews,  not  at  one  time  merely,  but  throughout  the 
period  of  the  old  dispensation, — an  assumption  fully  confirmed  by  history. 
The  judgment  threatened  will  then  be  the  loss  of  their  peculiar  privileges, 
and  an  exchange  of  state  with  others  who  had  been  less  favoured,  involving 
an  extension  of  the  church  beyond  its  ancient  bounds,  the  destruction  of 
the  old  abuses,  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  Jews  themselves.  If  this 
be  the  meaning  of  the  second  part,  it  seems  to  determine  that  of  the  first 
as  a  figurative  expression  of  the  truth,  that  the  church  should  suffer  but  not 
perish,  the  imagery  used  for  this  purpose  being  borrowed  from  the  actual 
sieges  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  understood,  the  chapter  is  prophetic  of  two 
great  events,  the  seeming  destruction  of  the  ancient  church,  and  its  repro- 
duction in  a  new  and  far  more  glorious  form,  so  as  not  only  to  include  the 
Gentiles  in  its  bounds,  but  also  the  converted  remnant  of  God's  ancient 
people. 

1.  Woe  to  ArUl  (or  alas  for  Ariel),  Arielj  the  city  David  enemnped  ! 
Add  year  to  year  ;  let  the /easts  revolve.  All  interpreters  agree  that  Ariel 
is  here  a  name  for  Zion  or  Jerusalem,  although  they  greatly  differ  in  the 
explanation  of  the  name  itself.     Besides  the  explanation  which  resolves 

the  form  into  ^^T^*}  (mountain  of  God),  there  are  two  between  which  in- 
terpreters are  chiefiy  divided.  One  of  these  makes  it  mean  lion  of  God,  t.  e. 
a  lion-like  champion  or  hero  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  Isa.  xxxiii.  7),  here*applied 
to  Jerusalem  as  a  city  of  heroes  which  should  never  be  subdued.  This  ex- 
planation is  retained  not  only  by  Gesenius,  but  by  Ewald,  who,  to  make 
the  application  more  appropriate,  translates  it  lioness  of  Ood.  The  other 
hypothesis  explains  it,  from  an  Arabic  analogy,  to  mean  the  hearth  or  fire- 
place  of  Ood,  in  which  sense  it  seems  to  be  applied  to  the  altar  byEzekiel, 
(xliii.  15,  16),  and  the  extension  of  the  name  to  the  whole  city  is  the  more 
natural  becnuse  Isaiah  himself  says  of  JehoTah  that  his  fire  is  in  Zion  and 
his  furnace  in  Jerusalem  (chap.  xxxi.  9).     Hitzig  supposes  the  name  to  be 
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here  nsed  in  the  first  sense,  but  with  an  aUusiqn  to  the  other  in  the  following 
Terse.  » This  do^ible  usage  is. the  less  improbable,  because  the  name  is  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  enigmatical.  The  Rabbins  combine  the  two  explanations 
of  the  Hebrew  word  by  supposing  that  the  altar  was  itself  called  ibe  lion  of 
God,  because  it  devoured  the  victims  like  a  lion,  or  because  the  fire  on  it 
had  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  or  because  the  altar  (or  the  temple)  was  in 
shape  like  a  lion,  that  is,  narrow  behind  and  broad  in  firont !  The  city 
David  encamped  is  an  elliptical  expression,  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  one,  in 
which  the  relative  must  be  supplied,  or  n^^i?  supposed  to  govern  the  whole 
phrase  *T)7  n}n  as  a  noun.  Here  again  there  seems  to  be  a  twofold  allusion 
to  David's  siege  and  conquest  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7),  and  to  his  afterwards 
encamping,  t.  e.  dwelling  there  (2  Sam.  v.  9).  Add  year  to  year  is  under- 
stood by  Grotius  to  mean  that  the  prophecy  should  be  fulfilled  in  two  years, 
or  in  other  words,  that  it  was  uttered  just  two  years  before  Sennacherib's 
invasion.  Upon  this  clause  Hitzig  founds  an  ingenious  but  complex  and 
artificial  theory  as  to  the  chronology  of  this  whole  passage  (cbaps.  xxviii.- 
xxxi.).  Most  interpreters  explain  the  words  as  simply  meaning,  let  the 
years  roll  on  with  the  accustomed  routine  of  ceremonial  services,  liany  of 
the  older  writers  take  the  last  words  of  the  verse  in  this  sense,  let  Uiem  hill 
(or  more  specifically,  cut  off  ilie  heads  of)  the  nacrijicial  victims ;  but  it  is 
more  in  accordance  both  with  the  usage  of  the  words  and  with  the  context, 
to  give  D^IO  its  usual  sense  offcasts  or  festivals,  and  HRJ  that  of  moving  in 
a  circle  or  revolving,  which  it  has  in  Hiphil.  The  phrase  then  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  one  preceding,  add  year  to  year, 

2.  And  I  will  distress  Ariel,  and  there  shall  he  sadness  and  sorrow,  and  it 
shall  be  tome  as  Ariel.  Let  the  years  revolve  and  the  usual  routine  con- 
tinue, but  the  time  is  coming  when  it  shall  be  interrupted.  The  words 
translated  sadness  and  sorrow  are  collateral  derivatives  from  one  root.  The 
best  imitation  of  the  form  of  the  original  is  that  given  by  Yitringa  {moeror 
ac  moestitia).  The  last  clause  may  be  either  a  continuation  of  the  threaten- 
ing or  an  added  promise.  If  the  former,  the  meaning  probably  is,  it  shaU 
he  indeed  a  furnace  or  an  altar,  i.  e.  when  the  ^e  of  affliction  or  divine 
wrath  shall  be  kindled  on  it.  If  the  latter,  it  shaU  still  he  a  city  ofh/woee^ 
and  as  such  withstand  its  enemies.  Or,  combining  both  the  senses  of  the 
enigmatical  name,  it  shall  bum  like  a  fiimace,  but  resist  like  a  lion. 

8.  And  I  tciU  camp  against  thee  round  about  (literally,  as  a  ring  or  eirde\ 
and  push  against  thee  (or  press  upon  thee  with)  a  post  (or  body  of  troopsu 
and  raise  against  thee  ramparts  (or  entrenchments).  The  siege  of  Ariel  is 
now  represented  as  the  work  of  God  himself,  which  although  it  admits  of 
explanation  as  referring  merely  to  his  providential  oversight  and  control, 
seems  here  to  be  significant,  as  intimating  that  the  siege  described  is  not  a 

literal  one.  The  dubious  phrase  3^  Ivy  ^HIVI  is  understood  by  Ewald  as 
meaning,  /  enclose  thee  with  a  wall,  or  literally,  dose  a  wall  around  thee.  To 
the  supposition  that  these  words  relate  to  Sennacherib's  attack  upon  Jerusalem, 
it  has  been  objected  that  the  history  contains  no  record  of  an  actual  siege. 
Henderson,  indeed,  says  that  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  occupied 
themselves  with  hostile  demonstrations  while  the  negotiations  were  going 
forward ;  but,  in  spite  of  this  assurance,  there  is  still  room  for  suspicion 
that  this  verse  does  not,  after  all,  relate  to  the  Assyrian  incursion. 

4.  And  thou  shalt  be  brought  down,  out  of  tJie  ground  shalt  thou  speak,  and 
thy  speech  shall  be  low  out  of  the  dust,  and  thy  voice  shall  be  Wee  {tlie  voice 
of)  a  spirit,  out  of  the  ground,  and  out  of  the  dust  shall  thy  speech  mutter, 
Grotius  understands  this  of  the  people's  hiding  themselves  in  subterranean 
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retreats  during  Sennacherib's  inyasion,  while  Yitringa  shews  from  Josephns 
that  such  measures  were  actually  adopted  daring  the  Roman  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. Bat  the  simple  meaning  naturally  suggested  by  the  words  is,  that 
the  person  here  addressed,  to  wit,  the  city  or  its  population,  shoidd  be 
weakened  and  humbled.  Some  suppose  the  voice  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  a  dying  man  or  a  departing  spirit ;  others,  with  that  of  a  necromancer 
who  pretended  to  evoke  the  dead.  To  this  last  the  lerms  of  the  comparison 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  if,  as  the  modem  writers  commonly  suppose, 
the  ancient  necromancers  used  ventriloquism  as  a  means  of  practising  upon 
the  credulous.  The  last  verb  properly  denotes  any  feeble  inarticulate  sound, 
and  is  applied  in  chap.  x.  14,  and  zzxviii.  14,  to  the  chirping  or  twittering 
of  birds. 

5.  Then  shall  he  like  fine  dust  the  multitude  of  thy  strangers^  arui  like 
passing  cliaff  the  multitude  of  the  terrible  ones,  and  it  shall  be  in  a  moment 
suddenly,  Calvin  understands  by  strangers  foreign  allies  or  mercenary 
troops,  which  he  supposes  to  be  here  described  as  powerless  and  as  enduring 
but  a  moment.  Others  among  the  older  writers  take  strangers  more  cor- 
rectly in  the  sense  of  enemies,  but  understand  the  simile  as  merely  descrip- 
tive of  their  numbers  and  velocity.  It  is  now  very  commonly  agreed, 
however,  that  the  verse  describes  their  sudden  and  complete  dispersion. 
The  absence  of  but  at  the  beginning,  or  some  other  in^cation  that  the 
writer  is  about  to  pass  from  threats  to  promises,  although  it  renders  the 
connection  more  obscure,  increases  the  effect  of  the  description.  Ewald, 
instead  of  multitude  has  tumult,  which  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word ; 
but  the  former  is  clearly  established  by  usage,  and  is  here  much  more 
appropriate,  since  it  is  not  the  noise  of  a  great  crowd,  but  the  crowd  itself, 
that  can  be  likened  to  fine  dust  or  flitting  chaff,  as  Lowth  poetically  renders 
it.  The  terms  of  this  verse  readily  suggest  &e  sudden  fall  of  the  Assyrian 
host,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  denying  that  the  Prophet  had  a  view  to  it 
in  choosing  his  expressions.  But  that  Uiis  is  an  explicit  and  specific  pro- 
phecy of  that  event  is  much  less  probable,  as  well  because  the  terms  are  in 
themselves  appropriate  to  any  case  of  sudden  and  complete  dispersion,  as 
because  the  context  contains  language  wholly  inappropriate  to  the  slaughter 
of  Sennacherib's  army.  To  the  Babylonian  and  Roman  sieges,  which  were 
both  successful,  the  verse  before  us  is  entirely  inapplicable.  These  con- 
siderations, although  negative  and  inconclusive  in  themselves,  tend  strongly 
to  confirm  the  supposition  founded  on  the  last  part  of  the  chapter,  that  Uie 
first  contains  a  strong  metaphorical  description  of  the  evils  which  Jerusalem 
should  suffer  at  the  hands  of  enemies,  but  without  exclusive  reference  to 
auy  one  siege,  or  to  sieges  in  the  literal  sense  at  all.  That  the  evils  which 
the  last  part  of  the  chapter  brings  to  light  are  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  not 
confined  to  any  single  period,  is  a  fact  which  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
or  at  least  to  raise  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  Ariel  of  this  passage  is 
Zion  or  Jerusalem  considered  only  as  the  local  habitation  of  the  church. 

6.  From  with  (t.  e.  from  the  presence  of)  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  it  be 
visited  with  thunder,  and  earthqucJce,  and  great  noise,  tempest  and  storm,  and 
flame  of  devouring  fire,  Yitringa  refers ,  this  to  the  singular  phenomena 
which  are  said  to  have  preceded  and  accompanied  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus.  This  application  may  be  admitted,  in  the  same  sense  and  on  the 
same  ground  with  ^e  allusion  to  Sennacherib's  host  in  the  foregoing  verse. 
But  that  the  prophecy  is  not  a  prophecy  of  either  catastrophe,  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  Had  that  neither  is  described  in  the  context.  Indeed,  the 
direct  application  of  this  verse  to  the  fidl  of  Jerusalem  is  wholly  inadbnis- 
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sible,  BiAce  the  preceding  verse  describes  the  assailants  as  disperscid,  and 
this  appears  to  continue  the  4e8oription.  *  As  *TB9^  can  he  either  the  third 
person  leminine  or  the  second  masculine,  the  verse  may  be  considered  as 
addressed  directly  to  the  enemy ;  or  the  verb  may  agree  with  }1^n  as  a 
feminine  noun,  in  which  way  it  is  construed  elsewhere  (Job  zxzL  84), 
although  evidently  masculine  in  ver.  8  below.  The  city  cannot  be  addressed, 
because  the  verb  must  then  be  feminine,  and  the  preceding  verse  forbids  the 
one  before  us  to  be  taken  as  a  threatening  against  Ariel. 

7.  Then  »hall  he  as  a  dreamy  a  virion  of  the  night,  the  muUitude  of  aU 
the  nations  fighting  against  Ariel,  even  all  thtU  fight  against  her  and  Iter 
munition,  and  distress  her.  Calvin  understands  this  to  mean  that  the  enemy 
shall  take  her  unawares,  as  one  awakes  from  a  dream.  The  modem  writers 
generally  understand  both  this  verse  and  the  next  as  meaning  that  the  enemy 
himself  should  be  wholly  disappointed,  and  his  vain  hopes  vanish  as  a  dream. 
But  the  true  sense  appears  to  be  the  one  proposed  by  Grotius  and  others, 
who  regard  the  comparisons  in  these  two  verses  as  distinct  though  similar, 
the  enemy  being  first  compared  to  a  dream  and  then  to  a  dreamer.  He 
who  threatens  your  destruction  shall  vanish  like  a  dream,  par  levihus  ventis 
volucrique  simillima  somm}.  He  who  threatens  your  destruction  shall  awake 
as  from  a  dream,  and  find  himself  cheated  of  his  expectations,  for,  as  Grotius 
beautifally  says,  spes  sunt  vigilantium  somnia.  These  seem  to  be  the  two 
comparisons  intended,  both  of  which  are  perfectly  appropriate,  and  one  of 
whidi  might  readily  suggest  the  other.  The  feminine  pronouns  may  refer 
to  Ariel  as  itself  a  feminine,  or  to  the  city  which  it  represents. 

8.  And  it  shall  he  as  when  the  hungry  dreams,  and  lo  he  eats,  and  he 
ateaJces,  and  his  soul  is  empty  ;  and  as  when  the  thirsty  dreams,  and  lo  he 
drinks,  and  he  awakes,  and  lo  he  is  faint  and  his  soul  craving :  so  shall  he 
the  multitude  of  all  the  nations  that  fight  against  mount  Zion,  The  meaning 
of  this  beautifal  comparison  seems  so  clear,  and  its  application  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  enemies  of  Ariel  so  palpable,  that  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stuid  how  such  an  interpreter  as  Calvin  could  say.  Nihil  hie  video  quod  ad 
consolationem  pertineat.  His  explanation  of  the  verse  as  meaning  that  the 
Jews  should  be  awakened  by  the  enemy  from  their  dream  of  security  and 
find  themselves  wholly  unprovided  with  the  necessary  means  of  defence, 
is  forced  and  arbitrary  in  a  high  degree,  and  seems  the  more  so  when  pro- 
pounded by  a  writer  who  is  characteristically  free  from  all  propensity 
to  strained  and  &r-fetched  expositions.  In  this  verse  soul  is  twice  used  in 
the  not  uncommon  sense  o{ appetite,  first  described  as  empty  (t,e.  unsatisfied), 
and  then  as  craving.  This  is  much  better  than  to  take  the  word,  with 
Grotius,  as  a  mere  periphrasis  for  the  man  himself.  To  this  verse  Lowth 
quotes  a  beautiful  but  certainly  inferior  parallel  from  Lucretius  : 

Ac  Yelut  in  somnis  sitienB  quum  querit,  et  hamor 
Non  datur,  ardorem  in  membria  qni  stingnere  poaut, 
Sed  laticnm  Bimnlacra  petit,  frnstraqne  laborat, 
In  medioqne  sitit  torrenti  flomine  potana. 

The  passage  quoted  from  Yirgil  by  the  same  accomplished  critic  is  not  so 
opposite  because  more  general.  A  less  poetical  but  not  less  striking  and 
affecting  parallel  from  real  life  is  found  in  one  of  Mungo  Park's  journals, 
and  pertinently  quoted  here  by  Barnes.  '*  No  sooner  had  I  shut  my  eyes 
than  fimcy  would  convey  me  to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  my  native  land* 
There,  as  I  wandered  along  the  verdant  bank,  I  surveyed  the  clear  stream 
with  transport,  and  hastened  to  swallow  the  delightful  draught;  but  alas ! 
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disappointment  awakened  me,  and  I  found  myself  a  lonely  eaptivei  perish- 
ing of  thirst  amid  the  wilds  of  Africa.*' 

9.  Werner  and  wonder!  he  merry  and  blind!  T!iey  are  drunic,  but  not 
wU!i  wine  ;  tJiey  reel,  but  not  with  strong  drink.  Here  begins  the  description 
of  the  moral  and  spiritoal  erils  which  were  the  occasion  of  the  judgments 
previously  threatened.  In  the  first  clause,  the  Prophet  describes  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  by.  exhorting  them  ironically  to  continue  in  it ;  in  the 
second,  he  seems  to  turn  away  from  them  and  address  the  spectators.  The 
terms  of  the  first  clause  are  very  obscure.  In  each  of  its  members  two 
cognate  verbs  are  used,  but  whether  as  synonymous,  or  as  expressing 
different  ideas,  appears  doubtful.  Ewald  adopts  the  former  supposition, 
and  regards  the  &r8t  two  as  denoting  wonder  {erstcamt  vmd  stauni),  the  last 
two  blindness  (erblindet  und  blindet).  Gesenius,  on  the  contrary,  supposes 
verbs  alike  in  form  but  different  in  sense  to  be  designedly  combined.  To 
the  first  he  gives  the  sense  of  lingering,  hesitating,  doubting ;  to  the  second, 
that  of  wondering ;  to  the  third,  that  of  taking  pleasure  or  indulging  the 
desires ;  to  the  fouirth,  that  of  being  blind.  The  second  imperative  in  either 
case  he  understands  as  indicating  the  effect  or  consequence  of  that  before 
it :  refase  to  believe,  but  you  will  only  be  the  more  astonished ;  continue 
to  enjoy  yourselves,  but  it  will  only  be  the  means  of  blinding  you.  The 
express  description  of  the  drunkenness  as  spiritual,  shews  that  where  no 
such  explanation  is  added  (as  in  chap,  xxviii.  1,  7),  the  terms  are  to  be 
literally  understood.  By  spiritual  drunkenness  we  are  probably  to  under- 
stand unsteadiness  of  conduct  and  a  want  of  spiritual  discernment. 

10.  For  Jehovah  hath  poured  out  upon  you  a  spirit  of  deep  sleep,  and  hath 
shut  your  eyes  ;  the  propJiets  and  your  Jieads  (or  even  your  heads)  tlve  seers 
haHi  he  covered.  On  the  agency  here  ascribed  to  God,  see  the  exposition 
of  chap.  vi.  9,  10.  The  two  ideas  expressed  in  the  parallel  clauses  are 
those  of  bandaging  the  eyes  and  coveiing  the  head  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
sight.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Prophet  makes  a  special  application  of  the 
figure  to  the  chiefis  or  religious  leaders  of  the  people,  as  if  he  had  said,  he 
hath  shut  your  eyes,  and  covered  your  heads,  viz.  the  prophets'.  Some 
have  proposed  to  niake  the  clauses  more  symmetrical  by  changing  the 
division  of  the  sentence,  so  as  to  read  thus,  he  hath  shut  your  eyes,  the 
prophets,  and  your  heads,  the  seers,  hath  he  covered.  Others,  because  the 
Prophet  did  not  use  a  commonplace  expression  or  conform  to  the  petty 
rules  of  rhetoric,  reject  prophets  and  seers  as  a  gloss  accidentally  transferred 
from  the  margin.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  bold  mutilation  of  the 
text  is,  that  tJ^e  subject  of  the  previous  description  is  not  the  prophets  but 
the  people ;  as  if  the  former  were  not  evidently  mentioned  as  Uie  leaders  of 
the  latter.  The  people  were  blinded  by  rendering  the  revelations  of  the 
prophets  useless.  To  produce  the  usual  confrision,  Ewald,  though  he  strikes 
out  DW33,  insists  upon  retaining  D^tn  as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  D^^BWl 
{jifour  seeing  heads).  This  amendment  of  Gesenius's  amendment  has  the 
good  effect  of  making  both  ridiculous,  and  shewing  that  the  common  text, 
with  all  its  difficulties,  is  best  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence. 

11.  And  the  vision  of  all  {or  of  the  whole)  is  (or  has  become)  to  you  Wee 
the  words  of  the  sealed  writing,  which  they  give  to  one  knowing  writing,  saying f 
Pray  read  this,  and  he  says,  I  cannot,  for  it  is  sealed.  The  vision  of  all  may 
either  mean  of  all  tJie  prophets,  or  collectively  aU  vision,  or  the  vision  of  M 
things,  t.  e.  prophecy  on  all  subjects  (Ewald :  Weissagung  iiber  aUes). 
Gesenius  arbitrarily  takes  vision  in  the  sense  of  law.    If  we  depart  from 
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thai  pti prophecy ^^bemosi  appropriato  seBSd.wonld.  be  the  primary  one  of 
Bight.  '  The  English  word  hook  does  not  exactly  represent  the  Hebrew  "^P, 
^hich  originally  signifies  writing  in  general,  or  toything  written  (Hende- 
werk :  Schrift),  and  is  here  used  as  we  might  use  document,  or  the  still 
more  general  term  paper.  J.  D.  Michaelis  emplo3rs  the  specific  term  letteTf 
which  the  Hebrew  word  is  some  cases  denotes.  In  the  phrase  ^0  }rv,  the 
last  word  seems  to  mean  writing  in  general,  and  the  whole  phrase  one  who 
nnderstands  it,  or  knows  how  to  read  it.  The  application  of  the  simile 
becomes  clear  in  the  next  verse.     :* 

« iil2.  And  the  writing  is  given  to  one  who  knows  not  writing,  saying, 
i^ray  read  this,  and  he  says,  I  know  not  writing.  The  common  version,  1 
am  not  learned,  is  too  comprehensive  and  indefinite.  A  man  might  read  a 
kitier.  I  without  being  learned,  at  least,  in  the  modem  sense,  al^ough  the 
word  was  once  the  opposite  of  illiterate  or  wholly  ignorant.  In  this  case 
;t  is  necessary  to  the  foil  effect  of  the  comparison,  that  the  phrase  should 
be  distinctly  understood  to  mean,  I  cannot  read.  The  comparison  itself  re- 
presents the  people  as  alike  incapable  of  understanding  the  divine  communi- 
cations, or  rather  as  professing  incapacity  to  understand  them,  some  upon 
the  general  ground  of  ignorance,  and  others  on  the  ground  of  their  obscurity. 
1 .  18.  Jnd  the  Lord  said.  Because  this  people  draws  near  with  its  moiUh^ 
and  with  its  lips  they  honour  me,  and  its  heart  it  puts  (or  keeps)  far  from 
me,  and  their  fearing  me  is  (or  has  become)  a  precept  of  men,  (a  thing) 
taught.  The  apodosis  follows  in  the  next  verse.  Some  read  '^ii  for  B^H, 
and  understand  the  clause  to  mean,  they  are  compelled  to  honour  me,  they 
serve  me  by  compulsion ;  or,  when  they  are  oppressed  and  afflicted,  then 
they  honour  me.  •  The  common  reading  is  no  doubt  the  true  one.  Ewald 
makes  PCD  an  intransitive  verb  {wanders  far  from  me),  which  is  contrary 
to  usage.  The  singular  and  plnral  pronouns  are  promiscuously  used  in  this 
verse  with  respect  to  Israel  considered  as  a  nation  and  an  individual.  At 
the  end  of  the  verse  the  English  Version  has,  taught  by  the  precepts  of  men : 
but  a  simpler  construction,  and  one  favoured  by  the  accents,  is  t3  take 
n^DTD  as  a  neuter  adjective  without  a  substantive  in  apposition  with  niVD. 
This  clause  might  be  simply  understood  to  mean,  that  they  served  God 
merely  in  obedience  to  human  authority.  It  would  then  of  course  imply 
no  censure  on  the  persons  thus  commanding,  but  only  on  the  motives  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  obeyed.  In  our  Saviour's  application  of  tho 
passage  to  the  hyprocrites  of  his  day  (Mat.  xv.  7-9),  he  explains  their 
teachings  as  human  corruptions  of  the  truth,  by  which  the  commandment 
of  God  was  made  of  none  effect  The  expressions  of  the  Prophet  may 
have  been  so  chosen  as  to  be  applicable  either  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
when  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  enforced  by  human  authority,  or  to  the 
time  of  Christ,  when  the  rulers  of  the  people  had  eormpted  and  made  void 
the  law  by  their  additions.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose,  with  Henderson, 
that  this  corruption  had  already  reached  a  great  height  when  Isaiah  wrote. 
The  apparent  reference,  in  this  description,  to  the  Jews,  not  at  one  time  only 
but  throughout  their  history,  tends  to  confirm  the  supposition,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophecy  is  not  any  one  specific  juncture,  and  that  the  first  part 
of  the  chapter  is  not  a  prediction  of  any  one  siege  of  Jerusalem  exclusively. 
14.  Therefore,  behold,  Ivilladd  (or  continue)  to  treat  this  people  strangely, 
very  strangely,  and  with  strangeness,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  wise  ones  shall 
he  lost  (or  perish),  and  the  prudence  of  its  prudent  ones  sliall  hide  itself, 
L  e.  for  shame,  or  simply  disappear.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
which  begins  with  the  preceding  verse.     Because  they  draw  near,  &c., 
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ihirefore  I  wiU  add,  &c.'  ^^CA^  is  explained  by  some  as  an  nnnsnal  form  of 
the]  participle  for  RQV ;  bat  the  latest  interpreters  make  it  as  nsnal  the 
third  person  of  the  fntorel  and  regard  Uie  construction  as :  elliptical. 
Beholdf  I  (am  he  toJio)  will  add,  &c.    See  a  similar  constmction  of  the 

preterite  in  chap,  zxviii.  16.'  ^79?  is  strictly  to  tnaArd  wmder/ul,  but 
when  applied  to  persons,  to  treat  wonderful,  t.  e.  in  a  strange  or  extra- 
ordinary manner.     The  idiomatic  repetition  of  the  verb  with  its  cognatd 

nonn  (^^91  ^<^*^)  cannot  be  folly  reproduced  in  English.  The  literal 
translation  (to  make  wonder/ul  and  wonder)  would  be  quite  unmeaning  to 
an  English  reader.  The  nature  of  the  judgment  here  denounced  seems  to 
shew  Uiat  the  corruption  of  the  people  was  closely  connected  with  undue 
reliance  upon  human  wisdom.     (Compare  chap.  v.  21.)     ; 

15.  Woe  unto  those  Tor  alcu  for  those)  going  deep  from  Jehovah  to  hide 
counsel  (t.  e,  laying  their  plans  deep  in  Uie  hope  of  hiding  them  from  God), 
and  their  works  (are)  in  the  dark,  and  they  say,  Who  sees  us,  and  who  knows 
us  f  This  is  a  further  description  of  the  people  or  their  leaders,  as  not  only 
wise  in  their  own  conceit,  but  as  impiously  hoping  to  deceive  God,  or  elude 
his  notice.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  expectation  is  exposed  in  the  following 
verse.     In  the  last  clause  of  this,  the  interrogative  form  implies  negation. 

16.  Your  perversion !  Is  the  potter  to  be  reckoned  as  tlie  clay  (and  nothing 
more),  that  tlu  thing  made  shoidd  say  of  its  maker.  He  made  me  not,  and  the 
thing  formed  say  of  its  former,  He  does  not  understand  f  The  attempt  to 
hide  anything  from  God  implies  that  he  has  not  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
creatures,  which  is  practically  to  reduce  the  maker  and  the  thing  made  to 
a  level.  With  this  inversion  or  perversion  of  the  natural  relation  between 
God  and  man,  the  Prophet  charges  them  in  one  word  (D^|)|)n).  The  old 
construction  of  this  word  as  nominative  to  the  verb  (^our  turning  of  things 
upside  down  shall  he  esteemed,  &c.)  appears  to  be  forbidden  by  the  accents 
and  by  the  position  of  the  &^.  That  of  Barnes  [your  perverseness  is  cu  if 
the  potter,  &c.)  arbitrarily  supplies  not  only  an  additional  verb  but  a  particle 
of  comparisoD.  Most  of  the  recent  writers  are  agreed  in  construing  the 
first  word  as  an  exclamation,  oh  your  perverseness  I  i,  e.  how  perverse  you 
are  t  in  which  sense  it  had  long  before  been  paraphrased  by  Luther  [wis 
seyd  ihr  so  verkehrt  /).  Both  the  derivation  of  the  word,  however,  and  the 
context  here  seem  to  demand  the  sense  'perversion  rather  than  perverseness. 
The  verse  seems  intended  not  so  much  to  rebuke  their  perverse  disposition, 
as  to  shew  that  by  their  conduct  they  subverted  the  distinction  between 
creature  and  Creator,  or  placed  them  in  a  preposterous  relation  to  each 
other.  Thus  understood,  the  word  may  be  thus  paraphrased:  {this  is) 
your  {own)  perversion  {of  the  truth,  or  of  the  true  relation  between  God 
and  mau).  The  EugUsh  Version  puts  the  following  nouns  in  regimen 
{like  the  potter's  clay),  but  the  other  construction  {the  potter  like  the  clay)  is 
so  plainly  required  by  the  context,  that  Gesenius  and  others  disregard  the 
accents  by  which  it  seems  to  be  forbidden.  Hitzig,  however,  denies  that 
the  actual  accentuation  is  at  all  at  variance  with  the  new  construction. 

The  preposition  /  is  here  used  in  its  proper  sense  as  signifying  general 
relation,  with  respect  to,  as  to.    By  translating  ^9  for,  the  connection  of 

the  clauses  becomes  more  obscure.  .  

17.  Is  it  not  yet  a  very  little  while,  and  Lebanon  shall  turn  (or  be  turned) 
to  the  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be  reckoned  to  the  forest  {u  e» 
reckoned  as  belouging  it,  or  as  being  itself  a  forest)  ?  The  negative  inter- 
rogation is  one  of  the  strongest  forms  of  affirmation.    That  yt^n  la  not 
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the  proper  name  of  the  monntain,  may  be  inferred  from  the  article,  which 
Ib  not  prefixed  to  Tjkamon.  The  mention  of  the  latter  no  doabt  snggested 
that  of  the  ambigaous  term  Carmdj  which  ia  both  a  proper  name  and  an 
appellative.  For  its  sense  and  derivation  see  the  commentary  on  chap. 
X.  18.  The  metaphors  of  this  Terse  evidently  signify  a  great  revolntion. 
Some  suppose  it  to  be  meant  that  the  lofty  (Lebanon)  shall  be  hnmbled, 
and  the  lowly  (Carmel)  exalted.  Bat  the  comparison  is  evidently  not 
between  the  high  and  the  low,  but  between  the  cultivated  and  the  wild,  the 
field  and  the  forest.  Some  make  both  clauses  of  the  verse  a  promise,  by 
explaining  the  last  to  meau  that  what  is  now  esteemed  a  firaitfiil  field  shall 
then  appear  to  be  a  forest  in  comparison.  But  the  only  natural  inter- 
pretation of  the  verse  is  that  which  regards  it  as  prophetic  of  a  mutual 
change  of  condition,  the  first  becoming  last  and  the  last  first.  If,  as  we 
have  seen  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  the  previous  context  has  respect  to 
the  Jews  under  the  old  dispensation,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  or 
natural  than  to  understand  the  verse  before,  as  foretelling  the  excision  of 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  church. 

18.  And  in  that  day  shall  the  deaf  ear  Jiear  the  words  qfthe  hook  (or 
writing^  and  out  of  obscurity  and  darkness  shall  the  eyes  of  the  hlind  see. 
This  is  a  further  description  of  the  change  just  predicted  under  other  figures. 
As  the  forest  was  to  be  transformed  into  a  fruitful  field,  so  the  blind  should 
be  made  to  see,  and  the  deaf  to  hear.  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  to  the 
figure  of  the  sealed  book  or  writing  in  vers.  18, 14.  The  Jews  could  only  plead 
obscurity  or  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  not  understanding  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  The  Gentiles,  in  their  utter  destitution,  might  be  rather  likened  to 
the  blind  who  cannot  read,  however  clear  the  light  or  plain  the  writing,  and 
the  deaf  who  cannot  even  hear  what  is  read  by  others.  But  the  time  was 
coming  when  they,  who  would  not  break  the  seal  or  learn  the  letters  of  the 
written  word,  should  be  abandoned  to  their  chosen  state  of  ignorance,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  blind  and  deaf,  whose  case  before  seemed  hopeless, 
should  begin  to  see  and  hear  the  revelation  once  entirely  inaccessible.  The 
perfect  adaptation  of  this  figurative  language  to  express  the  new  relation  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles  after  the  end  of  Uie  old  economy,  affords  a  new  proof 
that  the  prophecy  relates  to  that  event. 

19.  And  the  humMe  shall  add  joy  (t.  e.  shall  rqoice  more  and  more) 
in  Jehovah,  and  the  poor  among  men  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  shall  rejoice. 
As  the  preceding  verse  describes  the  happy  effect  of  the  promised  change 
upon  the  intellectual  views  of  those  who  ^ould  experience  it,  so  this  de- 
scribes its  influence  in  the  promotion  of  their  happiness.  Not  only  should 
the  ignorant  be  taught  of  God,  but  the  wretched  should  be  rendered  happy  in 
the  ecjoyment  of  his  fiivour.     The  poor  of  men,  i,  e.  the  poor  among  them. 

20.  For  the  violent  is  at  an  end,  and  the  scoffer  oeaseth,  and  all  the 
wcUchersfor  injustice  are  cut  off.  A  main  cause  of  the  happiness  foretold 
wiU  be  the  weakening  or  destruction  of  all  evil  influences,  here  reduced  to  the 
three  great  classes  of  violent  wrong-doing,  impious  contempt  of  truth  and 
goodness,  and  malignant  treachery  or  fraud,  which  watches  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  evil,  with  as  constant  vigilance  as  ought  to  be  employed  in 
watching  for  occasions  of  redressing  wrong  and  doing  justice.  This  is  a 
change  which,  to  some  extent,  has  always  attended  the  diffusion  of  the  true 
religion.  Gesenius  connects  this  verse  with  the  foregoing  as  a  statement  of 
the  cause  for  which  the  humble  would  rejoice,  viz.  that  the  oppressor  is  no 
more,  Ac.  But  this  construction  is  precluded  by  the  fact,  that  wherever 
men  are  said  to  njoice  in  Ood^  he  is  himself  the  subject  of  their  joy.    It  is, 
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howeyeTy  a  mere  qnestion  of  gramznaiieal  azxangement,  not  afbctmg  the 
general  import  of  the  passage. 

21.  Mtddng  a  man  a  sinner /or  a  wordf  and /or  him  disputing  in  the  gate 
thsy  laid  a  snars,  and  tumsd  aside  the  righteous  through  deceit.  An  ampM- 
eation  of  the  last  phrase  in  the  foregoing  Terse.  Some  understand  the  first 
clause  to  mean,  sedticing  people  into  sin  by  their  words.  It  is  mnch  more 
common  to  explain  "^f  as  meaning  a  judicial  cause  ox  matter,  which  use 
of  the  word  occurs  in  Exodus  xriiL  16.  The  whole  phrase  may  then  mean 
unjustly  condemning  a  man  in  his  cause,  which  agrees  well  with  the  obrious 
allusion  to  forensio  process  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse.  Ewald,  however, 
.takes  ^^"^^  in  the  same  dense  with  the  English  and  many  other  early  versions, 
which  explain  the  clause  to  mean  accusing  or  condemning  men  £or  a  mere 
error  of  the  tongue  or  lips.  The  general  sense  is  plain,  viz.  that  they 
embrace  all  opportunities  and  use  all  arts  to  wrong  the  guiltless.  Another 
old  interpretation,  now  revived  by  Ewald,  is  that  of  ?^9^D  as  meaning  one  that 
reproves  others.  Most  of  the  modem  writers  take  it  in  the  sense  of  arguing, 
disputing,  pleading,  in  the  gate^  %.  e.  the  court,  often  held  in  the  gates  of 
oriental  cities.  The  other  explanation  supposes  the  gate  to  be  mentioned 
only  as  a  place  of  public  concourse.  Ewald  translates  it  in  the  market-place. 
By  the  turning  aside  of  the  righteous  (t.  e.  of  the  party  who  is  in  the.right), 
we  are  here  to  understand  the  depriving  him  of  that  which  is  his  due?  For 
the  meaning  and  usage  of  the  figure,  see  the  commentary  on  chap.  x.  2.  ^nh^ 
has  been  variously  understood  to  mean  through /alsehood  (with  particular 
reference  to  false  testimony),  or  by  means  of  a  judgment  which  is  null  and 
void,  or  for  nothing,  t.  e.  without  just  cause.  In  either  case  the  phrase 
describes  the  perversion  or  abuse  of  justice  by  dishonest  means,  and  thus 
agrees  with  the  expressions  used  in  the  foregoing  clauses. 

22.  Therefore  thus  wMh  Jehovah  to  the  house  qf  Jacobs  he  who  redeemed 
Ahmdiam^  Not  iww  ahall  Jacob  be  ashamed^  and  not  now  shall  Am  face  turn 
pale.  The  Hebrew  phrase  not  now  does  not  imply  that  it  shall  be  so  here- 
after, but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  shall  be  so  no  more.     Gesenius  and  others 

render  ^  o/  or  concerning^  because  Jacob  is  immediately  afterwards  men- 
tioned in  the  third  person ;  but  this  might  be  the  case  consistently  with 
usage,  even  in  a  promise  made  directly  to  himself.  That  "^B^  refers  to 
the  remoter  antecedent,  must  be  obvious  to  every  reader ;  if  it  did  not,  Jacob 
would  be  described  as  the  redeemer  of  Abraham.  There  is  consequently 
not  the  slightest  ground  for  Lowth*s  correction  of  the  text  by  reading 
/|jt  instead  of  /^  (tlie  Ood  o/  the  house  of  Jacob).  There  is  no  need  of 
referring  the  redemption  of  Abraham  to  his  removal  fix>m  a  land  of  idolatry. 
The  pl:^a8e  may  be  naturally  understood,  either  as  signifying  deliverance 
firom  danger  and  the  divine  protection  generally,  or  in  a  higher  sense  as 
signifying  Abraham's  conversion  and  salvation.  Seeker  and  Lowth  read 
1*)E)n^  for  nin\  because  paleness  is  not  a  natural  indication  of  confusion. 
Other  interpreters  affirm  that  it  is ;  but  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
shame  and  fear  are  here  combined  as  strong  and  painful  emotions  from  which 
Jacob  should  be  henceforth  free.  Calvin  and  others  understand  by  Jacob 
here  the  patriarch  himself,  poetically  represented  as  beholding  and  sympa- 
thizing with  the  fortunes  of  his  own  descendants.  Most  interpreters  suppose 
the  name  to  be  employed  like  Israel  in  direct  application  to  the  race  itself.  The 
reasons  for  these  contrary  opinions  will  be  more  clear  from  the  following  verse. 
28.  For  in  his  seeing  (t.  e,  when  he  sees)  his  children^  the  work  of  my 
hands,  in  the  midst  o/ him,  they  shall  sancti/y  my  name,  and  sancti/y  (or  yes, 
they  shall  sanctify)  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob,  and  the  God  o/  Israel  they  sliaU 
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/ear.  M^Ehe  Terse  thus  iranalated,  according  to  its  jsimplest  and  most  ob- 
lions  sexise,  has  mnch  perplexed  interpreters.  ,  The  difficulties  chiefly  nrged 
are,  firail^  that  Jacob  shoidd  be  said  to  see  his  children  in  the  midst  of  him- 
$^(P^'T!>^);  secondly,  that  Am  thus  seeing  them  should  be  the  occasion 
of  their  glorifying  God.     The  last  incongruity  is  only  partially  removed  by 
making  the  Terb  indefinite,  as  Ewald  does  (wird  man  heiligen) ;  for  it  may 
still  be  asked  why  Jacob  is  not  himself  represented,  as  the  agent.   To  remove, 
both  difficulties,  some  explain  the  verse  to  mean,  when  he  (that  is)  his 
children  see  the  tBork  of  my  hands  (viz.,  niy  providential  judgments),  they 
shall  sanctify,  &c.   It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  this  construction  the  men- 
tion of  the  children  is  entirely  saperfluous,  and  throws  the  figures  of  the 
text  into  confusion.  -Ewald  accordingly  omits  ^^*  as  a  gloss,  which  is 
merely  giving  up  the  attempt  at  explan^ition  in  despair.    Gesenins,*  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  translation,  cuts  the  knot  by  omitting  the  singular  pro- 
noun, and  making  his  children  the  sole  subject  of  the  verb.     What  follows 
is  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  of  this  exegetical  enigma.    We  have  seen 
reason,*  wholly  independent  of  this  Terse,  to  believe  that  the  immediateljr 
preceding  context  has  respect  to  the  excision  of  the  Jews  and  the  vocation 
of  the  Gentiles.     Now  the  latter  are  described  in  the  New  Testament  as 
Abraham's  (and  consequently  Jacob's)  spiritual  progeny,  as  such,  distin- 
guished from  his  natural  descendant.     May  not  Uiese  adventitious  or 
adopted' children  of  the  patriarch,  constituted  such  by  the  electing  grace  of 
God,  be  here  intended  by  the  phrase,  the  work  of  my  hands?    If  so,  the 
whole  may  thus  be  paraphrased :  when  he  (the  patriarch,  sopposed  to  be 
again  alive,  and  gazing  at  his  offspring)  shall  behold  his  chil^n  (not  by 
nature,  but},  created  such  by  me,  in  the  midst  of  him  (t.  e,  in  the  midst,  or 
in  the  place,  of  his  natural  descendants),  they  (t.  e.  he  and  his  descendants 
jointly)  shall  unite  in  glorifying  God  as  the  author  of  this  great  revolution. 
This  explanation  of  the  verse  is  the  more  natural,  because  such  would  no 
doubt  be  the  actual  feelings  of  the  patriarch  and  his  descendants,  if  he 
should  really  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and  permitted  to  behold  what  €k>d 
has  wrought,  with  respect  both  to  his  natural  and  spiritual  offspring.     To 
the  passage  thus  explained  a  striking  parallel  is  found  in  chap.  xlix.  18-21, 
where  the  same  situation  and  emotions  here  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  are 
predicated  of  the  church  personified,  to  whom  the  Prophet  says,  "  Lift  up 
thine  eyes  round  about  and  behold,  all  these  gather  themselves  together, 
they  come  to  thee.    The  children  which  thou  shalt  have  after  thou  hast  lost 
the  others  shall  say,  &c.     Then  shalt  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  Who  hath 
begotten  me  these,  seeing  I  have  lost  my  children,  and  am  desolate,  a  cap- 
tive, and  removing  to  and  fro  ?   And  who  hath  brought  up  these  ?   Behold, 
I  alone  was  left;  these,  where  were  they?"    For  the  use  of  the  word 
sanctifyy  in  reference  to  God  as  its  object,  see  the  note  on  chap.  viii.  13. 
The  Holy  One  of  Jacob  is  of  course  identical  in  meaning  with  the  Holy 
One  of  Israelf  which  last  phrase  is  explained  in  the  note  on  chap.  i.  4» 
The  emphatic  mention  of  the  Holy  One  of  Jacob  and  the  God  of  Israel  as 
the  object  to  be  sanctified,  implies  a  relation  still  existing  between  all  be- 
lievers and  their  spiritoal  ancestry,  as  well  as  a  relation  of  identity  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  church. 

24^  Then  shall  the  erring  in  spirit  know  tcisdom,  and  the  murmwrers  (or 
fvMs)  shall  receive  instruction.  These  words  would  be  perfectly  appropriate 
as  a  general  description  of  the  reclaiming  and  conTerting  influence  to  be 
exerted  upon  men  in  general.  But  under  this  more  Tague  and  compre- 
hensive sense,  the  cont^,  and  especially  the  verse  immediately  preceding, 
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seems  to  shew  that  there  is  one  more  specific  and  significant  included.  If 
the  foregoing  verse  predicts  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  family  of 
Israel,  and  if  this  reception/ as  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament,  was 
connected  with  the  disinheriting  of  most  of  the  natural  descendants,  who 
are,  nevertheless,  to  be  restored  hereafter,  then  the  promise  of  this  final 
restoration  is  a  stroke  still  wanting  to  complete  the  fine  prophetic  picture 
now  before  us.  That  finishing  stroke  is  given  in  this  closing  verse,  which 
adds  to  the  promise  that  the  Gentiles  shall  become  the  heirs  of  Israel, 
another  that  the  heirs  of  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  shall  themselves  be 
•  restored  to  their  long-lost  heritage,  not  by  excluding  their  successors  in 
their  turn,  but  by  peaceful  and  brotherly  participation  with  them.  This 
application  of  the  last  part  of  the  chapter  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  has  been  founded,  as  the  reader  will  observe, 
not  on  any  forced  accommodation  of  particular  expressions,  but  on  various 
detached  points,  all  combining  to  confirm  this  exegetical  hypothesis  as  the 
only  one  which  furnishes  a  key  to  the  consistent  exposition  of  the  chapter 
as  a  concatenated  prophecy,  without  abrupt  transitions  or  a  mixture  of 
incongruous  materials. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Tms  chapter  contains  an  exposure  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  ancient  Israel 
in  seeking  foreign  aid  against  iheir  enemies,  to  the  neglect  of  God,  their 
rightful  sovereign  and  their  only  strong  protector.  The  costume  of  the 
prophecy  is  borrowed  from  the  circumstances  and  events  of  Isaiah's  own 
times.  Thus  Egypt  is  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  as  the 
chosen  ally  of  the  people,  and  Assyria  in  the  last  part  as  Uie  dreaded 
enemy.  There  is  no  need,  however,  of  restricting  what  is  said  to  that 
period  exclusively.  The  presumption,  as  in  all  such  cases,  is,  that  the 
description  was  designed  to  be  more  general,  although  it  may  contain  allu- 
sions to  particular  emergencies.  Beliance  upon  human  aid,  involving  a 
distrust  of  the  divine  promises,  was  a  crying  sin  of  the  ancient  church,  not 
at  one  time  only,  but  throughout  her  history.  To  denounce  such  sins,  and 
threaten  them  with  condign  punishment,  was  no  small  part  of  the  prophetic 
office.  The  chronological  hypotheses  assumed  by  difierent  writers  with 
respect  to  this  chapter  are  erroneous,  only  because  too  specific  and  exclu- 
sive. Thus  Jerome  refers  it  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of 
Jeremiah,  Eimchi  to  their  conduct  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Jarchi  to  the  con* 
duct  of  the  ten  tribes  in  the  reign  of  Hoshea.  Yitringa  takes  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  by  combining  Israel  and  Judah  as  included  in  the  censure. 
Some  of  the  later  writers  assume  the  existence  of  an  Egyptian  party  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  negotiated  with  that  power  against  the  wiU  or 
witiiout  the  knowledge  of  the  king.  But  even  if  this  fact  can  be  inferred 
firom  Rabshakeh's  hypothetical  reproach  in  chap,  xxxvi.  6,  it  does  not 
follow  that  this  was  the  sole  subject  or  occasion  of  the  prophecy.  It  was 
elearly  intended  to  reprove  the  sin  of  seeking  foreign  aid  without  divine 
permission ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  terms  of  the  reproof  confining  it  to 
any  single  case  of  the  ofience.  This  chapter  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts.  In  the  first,  the  Prophet  shews  the  sin  and  folly  of  relying  upon 
Egypt,  no  doubt  for  protection  against  Assyria,  as  these  were  the  two  great 
powers  between  whidi  Israel  was  continually  oscillating,  almost  constantly 
at  war  with  one  and  in  alliance  with  the  other,  vers.  1-7.  In  the  last  part, 
he  describes  the  Assyrian  power  as  broken  by  an  immediate  divine  inter- 
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positioni  preclndiog  the  necessity  of  any  human  aid,  vers.  27-83.  In  the 
larger  intervening  part,  he  shews  the  eonniection  of  this  distrost  of  God  and 
reliance  on  the  creature  with  the  general  character  and  spiritnal  state  of  the 
people,  as  unwilling  to  receive  instraction,  as  dishonest  and  oppressiye, 
making  severe  judgments  necessary,  as  a  prelude  to  the  glorious  change 
which  God  would  eventually  bring  to  pass,  vers.  8-26. 

1.  Wjoe  to  the  dUobedient  children^  lunth  Jehovah,  (so  disobedient  as) 
to  form  (or  execute)  a  plan  and  not  from  me^  and  to  weave  a  veb,  but  not  (of) 
my  Spirit,  for  the  sake  of  adding  tin  to  sin.  Here,  as  in  chap.  i.  2,  Israel's 
filial  relation  to  Jehovah  is  particularly  mentioned  as  an  agravation  of  his  • 
ingratitude  and  disobedience.  The  infinitives  express  the  respect  in  tehich, 
or  the  result  with  which,  they  had  rebelled  against  Jehovah.  *  The  relative 
construction  of  the  English  Version  does  not  materially  change  the  sense. 

The  phrase  n^P9  ^p.  has  been  variously  explained.  The  Peshito  makes 
it  mean  to  pour  out  tibations,  probably  with  reference  to  some  ancient  mode 
of  ratifying  covenants,  and  the  Septuagint  accordingly  translates  it  Unifieart 
ew^ixac.  Cocceius  applies  it  to  Uie  casting  of  molten  images  {adfunden" 
dum  fuaile),  De  Dieu  to  the  moulding  of  designs  or  plots.  Eimchi  and 
Calvin  derive  the  words  from  the  root  to  cover,  and  suppose  the  idea  here 
expressed  to  be  that  of  concealment.  Ewald  follows  J.  D.  Michaelis  in 
making  the  phrase  mean  to  weave  a  web,  which  agreed  well  with  the  context, 
and  is  &voured  by  the  similar  use  of  the  same  verb  'and  noun  in  chap.  xxv. 
7.  Enobel's  objection,  that  this  figure  is  suited  only  to  a  case  of  treachery, 
has  no  force,  as  the  act  of  seeking  foreign  aid  was  treasonable  under  the 
theocracy,  and  the  design  appears  to  have  been  formed  and  executed 
secretly.  (Compare  chap.  xxix.  15,  where  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
same  transaction.)  Titringa,  who  refers  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  supposes  the  sin  of  seeking  foreign  aid  to  be 
here  described  as  added  to  the  previous  sin  of  worshipping  the  golden  calf. 
Hitzig  supposes  the  first  sin  to  be  that  of  forsaking  JehoTah,  the  second  that 
of  seeking  human  aid.  The  simple  meaning  seems,  however,  to  be  that  of 
multiplying  or  accumulating  guilt.  DnpiD  is  strongly  rendered  by  the  Sep- 
tuagint apostates,  and  by  Uie  Vulgate  deserters,  both  which  ideas  may  be 
considered  as  involved  in  the  translation  r^ls  or  rebellious,  disobedient  or 
refractory. 

2.  Those  wcUking  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  my  mouth  they  have  not  con* 
suited  (Hterally  asked),  to  take  refuge  in  the  strength  of  Pharaoh^  and  to  trust 
in  the  shadow  of  Egypt.  Motion  towards  Egypt  is  commonly  spoken  of  in 
Scripture  as  downward.  Q^37n  is  commonly  explained  to  mean  setting  out 
or  setting  forward  ;  but  De  Wette  and  Ewald  omit  it  altogether,  or  con- 
sider it  as  joined  with  the  other  verb  to  express  the  simple  idea  of  descent. 
Hendewerk  takes  mouth  as  a  specific  designation  of  the  Prophet,  which  is 
wholly  unnecessary.  To  ash  the  mouth,  or  at  ike  moutk,  of  the  Lord,  is  a 
phrase  used  elsewhere  in  the  sense  of  seeking  a  divine  decision  or  response. 

8.  And  the  strength  of  Egypt  shall  be  to  you  for  shame,  and  the  trust  in  Uie 

sJiadow  of  Egypt  for  confusion.  ?  H^l^  may  here  be  taken  in  its  frequent 
sense  of  becoming  or  being  converted  into.  The  common  version  of  the  first 
1  by  therefore  changes  the  idiomatic  form  of  the  original  without  necessity. 
i.  For  his  chi^s  are  in  Zoan,  and  his  amhassadors  arrive  at  Hanes, 
For  the  site  and  political  importance  of  Zoan  or  Tanis,  see  the  commentary 
on  chap.  xix.  11.  For  IV^^^  D^n,  the  Seventy  seem  to  have  read  iy^^^  D^n, 
they  shall  labour  in  vain.     This  reading  is  also  found  in  a  few  manuscripts 
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and  approTed  by  Lowth  and  J.  D.  Michaelis.  The  latter  thinks  it  possible, 
however,  that  D^n  may  denote  the  Pyramids.  The  Targam  changes  Banes 
into  TdhpanheBf  and  Grotios  regards  the  former  as  a  mere  contraction  of 
the  latter,  which  is  also  the  coxjectore  of  ChampoUion.  Yitringa  identifies  the 
Pi?n  of  Isaiah  with  the  "Aivtf/g  of  Hercdotns.  This  combination  is  approved 
by  Gesenios  and  the  later  writers,  who,  moreover,  identify  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  forms  with  this  Egyptian  Hnis  and  the  Arabic  Ehnes.  The  city  so 
called  was  in  Middle  Egypt,  soath  of  Memphis.  The  older  writers  almost 
nnanimously  onderstand  this  verse  as  relating  to  the  envoys  of  Israel  and 
Jndah.  Cloricns  indeed  refers  the  saffixes  to  Egypt  or  to  Pharaoh,  but 
without  a  change  of  meaning,  as  he  supposes  the  Egyptian  envoys  to  be 
such  as  were  sent  to  meet  the  others,  or  to  convey  the  answer  to  their  ap- 
plications. Bat  some  of  the  late  interpreters  adopt  the  same  construction 
with  a  total  change  of  meaning.  Hitzig  regards  the  verse  as  a  contemptu- 
ous description  of  the  narrow  boundaries  and  insignificance  of  Egypt.  His 
(Pharaoh's)  princes  ars  in  Zoan  (the  capital),  and  his  heralds  (the  bearers 
of  his  royal  mandates)  only  reach  to  Hanes  (a  town  of  Middle  Egypt.) 
The  unnatural  and  arbitrary  character  of  this  interpretation  will  appear  from 
the  curious  fsLci  that  Ewald,  who  adopts  the  same  construction  of  the  pro- 
nouns, makes  the  whole  verse  a  concession  of  the  magnitude  and  strength 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  Although  his  princes  are  at  Zoan  (in  Lower 
Egypt)  and  his^ heralds  reach  to  Hanes  (much  further  south).  Enobel  ob- 
jects to  these  constructions,  that  the  phrase,  his  princes  are  at  Zoan,  is 
unmeaning  and  superfluous.  He  therefore  resuscitates  the  Septuagint  read- 
ing ^y^^^  DJn,  and  makes  the  whole  mean,  that  the  chiefs  of  Pharaoh  are  still 
at  Zoan  (t.  e,  remain  inactive  there),  and  that  his  messengers  or  commis- 
saries labour  in  vain  to  raise  the  necessary  forces.  From  these  ingenious 
extravagances  it  is  satisfactory  to  fall  back  on  the  old  interpretation,  which 
is  also  that  of  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  and  Hendewerk,  with  this  modification 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  that  he  supposes  Zoan  and  Hanes  to  be  mentioned 
as  the  royal  seats  of  Sevechus  and  Tirhakah,  to  both  of  whom  the  applica- 
tion may  have  been  addressed. 

5.  All  are  ashamed  of  a  people  who  cannot  profit  them  (a  people)  nU  for 
help  and  not  for  profit^  hut  for  sJiame,  and  also  for  disgrace,  Lowth  inse.rts 
DK  after  ^3,  on  the  authority  of  four  manuscripts.  But  the  ^3  is  itself  here 
equivalent  to  an  adversative  particle  in  English,  although  it  really  retains 
its  Uiiual  meaning,  ybr,  because.  The  Hebrew  construction  is,  they  are  not 
a  profit  or  a  help, /or  (on  the  contrary)  they  are  a  disgrace  and  a  reproach. 

Gesenius  regards  (S^K^'n  as  an  incorrect  orthography  for  B^9'in  ;  but  Maurer 

and  Enobel  read  it  B^^?n,  and  assume  a  root  ^^  synonymous  with  ^X 

The  yV  in  the  first  clause  has  its  very  frequent  meaning  of  concerning ,  on 
account  of, 

6.  The  burden  of  the  beasts  of  the  south,  in  a  land  of  suffering  and  dis- 
tress, whence  (are)Ahe  adder  and  the  fiery  fiying  serpent ;  they  are  carrying 
(or  about  to  carry)  on  the  shoulder  of  young  asses  their  wealth,  and  on  the 
hump  of  camels  their  treasures,  to  a  people  (or  for  the  sake  of  a  people)  who 
cannot  profit.  The  Prophet  sees  the  ambassadors  of  Israel  carrying  costly 
presents  through  the  waste  howling  wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  Egyptian  alliance.  Gill  applies  the  description  to  the  emigration  of 
the  Jews  into  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  This  may  be  alluded  to, 
but  cannot  be  the  exclusive  subject  of  the  passage.  The  Septuagint  tran- 
slates K^  by  l^etg,  and  converts  the  first  clause  into  a  title  or  inscrip- 
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'  tion.  Schmidins  and  J.  H.  lifichaelis  regard  this  as  the  beginning  of  a 
special  prophecy,  or  subdivision  of  the  greater  prophecy,  against  the  south- 
ern Jews  who  were  nearest  to  Egypt.  Henderson  also  thinks  it  incorUr(h 
verttble,  that  this  is  the  title  or  inscription  of  the  record  which  the  Prophet 
is  afterwards  commanded  to  made.  The  latest  German  writers,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  reject  the  clause  as  spurious,  Hendewerk  and  Ewald 
expunging  it  wholly  from  the  text,  while  the  others  include  it  in  brackets 
as  of  doubtful  authenticity.  These  critical  conclusions  all  involve  the  sup- 
position, that  some  ancient  copyist  or  reader  of  the  Prophet,  imagining  a  new 
subdivision  to  begin  here,  introduced  this  title,  as  the  same  or  another  hand 
had  done  in  chaps,  xiii.  1,  xv.  1,  xvii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  1, 11,  18,  xxii.  1, 
zxiii.  1. .  The  number  of  these  alleged  interpolations,  far  fh>m  adding  to  the 
probability  of  the  assumption,  makes  it  more  improbable  in  every  instance 
where  it  is  resorted  to.  In  this  case  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  tiie  idea  of 
a  change  of  subject  or  a  new  division,  if  the  title  be  omitted.  How  then 
can  the  interpolation  be  accounted  for  ?  If  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  bound 
to  account  for  the  absurdity  of  ancient  interpolators,  the  answer  is  that  we 
are  just  as  Httle  bound  to  believe  in  their  existence.  The  truth  appears  to 
be  thai  the  interpretation  of  this  clause  as  an  inscription  is  entirely 
imaginary.  Even  in  the  other  cases  cited  we  have  seen  that  the  assumption 
of  a  formal  title  may  be  pushed  too  far.  But  here  it  is  wholly  out  of  place. 
It  is  surely  an  unreasonable  supposition,  that  the  Prophet  could  not  put  the 
word  Kf^  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  without  converting  it  into  a  title. 
The  most  natural  construction  of  the  first  clause  is  to  take  it  as  an  exclama- 
tion (0  the  burden  of  the  beasts  I  what  a  burden  to  the  beasts  1),  or  as  an  abso- 
lute nominative  (as  to  the  burden  of  the  beasts).  The  beasts  meant  are  not  the 
lions  and  the  vipers  of  the  next  clause  (Hitzig),  but  the  asses  and  the 
camels  of  the  one  following,  called  beasts  of  tJie  south  because  travelling  in 
that  direction.  The  land  meant  is  not  Egypt  (Yitringa),  though  described 
by  Ammianns  Marcellinus  as  peculiarly  abounding  in  venomous  reptiles 
(serpentes  alit  innumeras,  ultra  omnem  pemiciem  saevientes,  basiliscos  et 
amphisbeenas  et  scytalas  et  acontias  et  dipsadas  et  viperas  aliasque  com- 
plures),  nor  the  land  of  Israel  as  the  nurse  of  lion-like  men  or  heroes  (J.  D. 
Michaelis),  but  the  interjacent  desert  described  by  Moses  in  similiar  terms 
(Deut.  i.  19,  viii.  16).  The  preposition  ^,  meaning  strictly  in,  might  in 
Uiis  connection  denote  either  trough  or  intOf  but  tiie  former  seems  to  be 
required  by  the  context.  It  follows  of  course  that  i^P"^^"^  iTlY  pM  cannot 
mean  a  land  of  oppression,  in  allusion  either  to  the  bondage  of  the  Hebrews 
or  to  that  of  the  natives  (Yitringa),.  nor  a  land  compressed  and  narrow  in 
shape  (Clericus),  but  must  denote  a  land  of  suffering,  danger,  and  privation, 
such  as  the  great  Arabian  desert  is  to  travellers.  Those  who  make  pt(  to 
mean  Egypt  explain  DHD  as  referring  rather  to  the  people  than  the  countiy; 
but  if  the  land  referred  to  is  the  desert,  it  must  be  explained,  with  the 
latest  German  writers,  as  either  a  poetical  licence  or  a  grammatical  anomaly. 
The  general  meaning  of  the  phrase,  as  all  agree,  is  whence.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  two  designations  of  the  lion  are  here  used;  but  how  they 
mutually  differ  is  disputed. .  Calvin  has  leo  et  leo  major ;  Cocceius,  leo 
animosus  et  annosus.  Luther  makes  the  distinction  one  of  sex  {lions  and 
lionesses),  which  is  now  regarded  as  the  true  distinction,  though  the  first  of 
the  two  Hebrew  words,  since  Bochart,  has  been  commonly  explained  to  mean 
the  lioness.  So  Clericus,  lecena  et  leo  violentus,  and  all  the  recent  writers 
except  Hitzig,  who  makes  both  the  words  generic  {Leu  und  Lowe),  nyfi(( 
may  be  translated  adder,  viper,  asp,  or  by  any  other  term  denoting  a  venom- 
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oofl  and  deadly  serpent.  For  the  meaning  of  ^&^PD  t)lS^,  see  the  note  oh 
chap.  xiv.  29.  The  lions  and  vipers  of  this  verse  are  not  symbolical  descrip- 
tions of  the  Egyptians  (Jonins),  but  a  poetical  description  of  the  desert 
Clericos  makes  even  TWOTO,  (Behemoth),  an  emblem  of  Egypt,  and  tran- 
slates the  clause  (as  an  inscription),  oratio  pronuneiata  de  meridtano 
hippopotamo!  Dmy  or  Dn^y,  which  Lowth  translates  too  vagnely  youn^ 
ccUlU,  denotes  more  specifically  young  assea,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  poetical 
designation  of  asses  in  general.  That  D^T  signifies  the  hump  or  bunch  of 
the  camel,  as  explained  in  the  Yalgate  (super  gibbum  cameli),  the  Peshito, 
and  the  Targum,  is  clear  from  the  context,  but  not  from  etymology,  as  to 
which  interpreters  are  much  divided.  The  old  Jews  traced  the  word  to  B^3*T, 
honey  (because  sometimes  applied  for  medicinal  purposes),  while  Henderson 
explains  it  by  au  Arabic  azialogy  as  meaning  the  natural  furniture  of  the 
animal.  The  7%  before  ^M  does  not  seem  to  be  a  mere  equivalent  to  ?^, 
but  rather,  as  in  ver.  5,  to  mean  on  account  of,  for  the  sake  of, 

7.  And  Egypt  (or  the  Egyptians)  in  vain  and  to  no  'purpose  shall  they  help. 
TJierefore  I  cry  concerning  this,  their  strength  is  to  sit  still.  This,  which  is 
the  common  English  Version  of  the  last  clause,  is  substantially  the  same 
with  Calvin's.  Later  writers  have  rejected  it,  however,  on  the  ground,  that 
^*J^,  according  to  etymology  and  usage,  does  not  mean  strengtfi  but  indo- 
lence. On  this  supposition,  the  Vulgate  version  would  be  more  correct 
(snperbia  tantum  est,  quiesce),  ri3r  being  then  explained  as  the  imperative 
of  n^^  to  cease,  to  rest.  Tins  construction  is  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  Masoretic  accents,  which  connect  DH  with  ^ni  and  disjoin  it  from  nsfi^. 
But  the  last  word,  as  now  pointed,  must  be  either  a  noun  or  an  infinitive. 
Since  3ni  occurs  elsewhere  as  a  name  of  Egypt,  most  of  the  modem  writers 
take  iriiDp  in  the  sense  of  naming,  which  is  frilly  justified  by  usage,  and 
understand  the  clause  as  contrasting  the  pretensions  of  Egypt  wiUi  its 
actual  performances ;  the  two  antagonist  ideas  being  those  of  arrogance,  or 
insolence  and  quiescence,  or  inaction.  Thus  Gesenius  translates  it  Gross- 
maul  das  stdl  sitztf  and  Barnes,  tJie  blusterer  that  sitteth  still.  Besides  the 
obscurity  of  the  descriptive  epithets,  the  construction  is  perplexed  by  the 
use,  first  of  the  feminine  singular  (p^t),  and  then  of  the  masculine  plural, 
fori),  both  in  reference  to  one  subject.  The  common  solution  is  that  the 
former  has  respect  to  the  country,  and  the  latter  to  the  people.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  clause  may  be  considered  as  determined  by  the  one  before  it. 

nn  and  pn  are  nouns  used  adverbially.     Ewald  introduces  in  the  last 
clause  a  paronomasia  which  is  not  in  the  original  {Trotzige  das  ist  Frostige). 

8.  And  now  go,  write  it  with  them  on  a  tablet  and  inscribe  it  in  a  book,  and 
let  it  be  for  a  ftture  day,  for  ever,  to  eternity.  This,  like  the  similar  pre- 
caution in  chap.  viii.  1,  was  intended  to  verify  the  fact  of  the  prediction 
after  the  event.  C3J;)M  seems  to  include  the  ideas  of  before  them  and  among 
them.  Enobel  infers  from  this  command,  that  the  Prophet's  house  must 
have  been  upon  the  street  or  square,  in  which  the  prediction  was  orally 
delivered.  Most  interpreters  suppose  two  distinct  inscriptions  to  be  here 
required,  one  on  a  solid  tablet  for  public  exhibition,  and  the  other  on  parch- 
ment or  the  like  for  preservation.  But  Gesenius  more  naturally  under- 
stands the  words  H^^  and  "^ESD  as  equivalents,  which  is  the  less  improbable, 
because  if  a  distinction  were  intended,  V9^  would  no  doubt  have  been  con- 
nected, not  with  *)S)D  but  with  np.  Some  of  the  ancient  versions  exchange 
^S  for  ^m  (a  testimony  for  ever),  which  is  adopted  by  several  interpreters  on 
the  authonty  of  Pent.  zxxi.  19,.  21,  26,  where  the  same  combination  occurs. 
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Ewald  adds  that  the  idea  of  testimony  is  essential,  and  Knobel  that  the  con- 
emrence  of  *1!  *T&  would  be  cacophonos. 

9.  For  a  people  of  rebellion  (a  rebellions  people)  h  it,  lying  (or  denying) 
children,  chtidren  {w?u>)  are  not  willing  to  learn  the  law  of  Jehovah,  By 
denying  children  Eimchi  understands  such  as  deny  their  &ther,  Gill,  such 
as  &Isely  pretend  to  be  his  children.  Hitzig  gives  the  phrase  a  more 
specific  meaning,  as  denoting  that  they  would  deny  the  fact  of  the  prediction 
without  some  such  attestation  as  the  one  required  in  the  preceding  verse. 
The  English  Version  makes  this  verse  state  the  substance  of  the  inscription, 
that  thie  is  a  rebeUioue  people,  &c. 

10.  Who  Bay  to  the  seersj  Ye  shall  not  see,  and  to  the  viewers,  ye  shall 
not  view  for  us  right  things;  speak  unto  us  smooth  things,  view  deceits. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  translating  this  verse  literally,  as  the  two  Hebrew 
verbs,  meaning  to  see,  have  no  equivalents  in  EngHsh,  which  of  them- 
selves suggest  the  idea  of  prophetic  revelation.  The  common  version  (see 
not,  prophesy  not),  although  it  conveys  the  true  sense  substantially,  leaves 
out  of  view  the  near  relation  of  the  two  verbs  to  each  other  in  the  ori- 
ginal. In  the  translation  above  given,  view  is  introduced  merely  as  a 
synonyme  of  see,  both  being  here  used  to  express  supernatural  or  prophetic 
vision.  With  this  use  of  Uie  verbal  noun  (seer)  we  are  all  fiEuniliar  through 
the  English  Bible.  Clericus  translates  both  verbs  in  the  present  {non 
videtis),  which  would  make  the  verse  a  simple  denial  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  prophets,  or  of  the  truth  of  their  communications.  Most  interpreters 
prefer  the  imperative  form,  which  is  certainly  implied ;  but  the  safest 
because  the  most  exact  construction  is  Luther's,  which  adheres  to  the  strict 
sense  of  the  future  {ye  shall  not  see).  This  is  of  course  not  given  as  the 
actual  language  of  the  people,  bat  as  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  their 
acts.  It  is  an  ingenious  but  extravagant  idea  of  Cocceins,  that  the  first 
clause  of  this  verse  condemns  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures  by  anti- 
christian  teachers,  w?io  say  to  those  seeing  ye  shall  not  see,  &c.  Even  if  the 
first  clause  could  be  naturally  thus  explained,  the  same  sense  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  put  upon  the  others.    Smooth  things  or  words  is  a  common  figura- 

ttive  term  for  flatteries.     Luther's  expressive  version  is  preach  soft  to  us. 

.11.  Depart  Jrom  the  way^  stcerve/rom  the  path,  cause  to  cease  from  before 
us  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  The  request  is  not  (as  Gill  suggests)  that  they 
would  get  out  of  tiie  people*s  way,  so  as  no  longer  to  prevent  their  going 
on  in  sin,  but  that  they  would  get  out  of  their  own  way,  i.  e,  wander  from 
it  or  forsake  it.  This  way  is  explained  by  Gesenius  to  be  the  way  of  piety 
and  virtue,  but  by  Hitzig  more  correctly  as  the  way  which  they  had  hitherto 
pursued  in  the  discharge  of  their  prophetic  fonctions.  Cause  to  cease  from 
before  us,  %.  e,  remove  from  our  sight.  It  was  a  common  opinion  with  the 
older  writers,  that  this  clause  alludes  to  Isaiah's  frequent  repetition  of  the 
name  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  contains  a  request  that  they  might  hear  it 
no  more.  But  the  modem  interpreters  appear  to  be  agreed  that  the  allu- 
sion is  not  to  the  name  but  the  person.  Coceeius  understands  the  clause 
as  relating  to  the  antichristian  exclusion  of  Christ  from  the  church  as  its 
Banctifier.     The  form  of  the  preposition  (^99)  is  peculiar  to  this  place. 

12.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  Because  of  your  refecting 
(or  despising)  this  word,  and  (because)  ye  have  trusted  in  oppression  and 
perverseness,  and  have  relied  thereon.  On  the  hypothesis  already  stated, 
that  the  people  had  expressed  a  particular  dislike  to  the  title  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  Piscator  supposes  that  the  Prophet  here  intentionally  uses  it,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  their  impious  belief.    Gill  even  thinks  that  this  word  may 
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mean  thU  name.  Bat  all  this  seems  to  limit  the  meaning  of  the  terms  too 
much.  The  word  here  mentioned  is  no  donbt  the  law  of  ver.  9,  both  being 
common  epithets  of  revelation  generally,  and  of  particular  divine  communi- 
cations. (See  the  note  on  chap.  ii.  8).  J.  D.  Michaelis  ingeniously  con- 
verts the  last  clause  into  a  description  of  Egypt,  as  itself  oppressed  and 
therefore  unfit  to  be  the  protector  of  Israel.  Bat  in  order  to  extract  this 
meaning  from  the  words,  he  is  forced  into  an  arbitrary  change  of  the  point- 
ing. Houbigant  and  Lowth,  instead  of  P^  read  fi^,  tibus  making  it  synony- 
mous with  t173.  The  latter  word  seems  to  denote  perverseness  or  moral 
obliquity  in  general.  It  is  rendered  in  a  strong  idiomatic  form  by  Hitzig 
(Yerschmitztiieit)  and  Ewald  (Querwege). 

18)  Therefore  »haU  this  iniquity  be  to  you  like  a  breach  falling  (or  ready 
to  fall)  swelling  out  in  a  high  wallf  vcJiose  breaking  may  come  suddenly,  at 
{any)  instant.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  by  another  arbitrary  change  of  text,  reads 
this  help  instead  of  this  iniquity.  The  image  is  that  of  a  wall  which  is  rent 
or  cracked,  and,  as  Gill  says,  bellies  out  and  bulges.  The  verse  is  explained 
with  great  unanimity  by  the  interpreters  until  we  come  to  Hitzig,  who  puts 
an  entirely  new  face  upon  the  simile.  He  objects  with  some  truth  to  the 
old  interpretation  that  it  assumes  without  authority  a  future  meaning  of 
the  participle  /&^,  and  that  it  makes  the  breach  or  chasm  swell  and  £edl, 
instead  of  the  wall  itself.  He  then  infers,  from  the  use  of  V?9  ^  ^  Sam. 
V.  20,  and  of  H];^  in  Isaiah  Ixiv.  1,  that  the  former  here  denotes  a  tor- 
rent  ( Waldstrom), /aZ/i;t^  upon  (t.  e.  attacking,  as  in  Josh.  zi.  7),  and  swell- 
ing against  a  high  wall.  The  weakest  point  in  this  ingenious  combination 
is  the  necessity  of  construing  /9^  with  9,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
n£3p.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  Hendewerk,  adopting  the  same  general 
construction,  takes  the  whole  phrase  ^6^  V?d  in  the  sense  of  waterfall.  The 
later  German  writers,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  and  Enobel,  have  returned  to  the 
old  interpretation.  Ewald,  however,  to  remove  the  first  of  Hitzig*s  objec- 
tions, applies  ^fii  not  to  the  falling  of  the  wall,  but  to  the  sinking  or  ex- 
tension downwards  of  the  breach  itself  {ein  sinkender  Biss) ;  while  Knobel 
gains  the  same  end  by  explaining  Y^^  to  be  not  the  aperture  or  chasm,  but 
Uie  portion  of  the  wall  a£fected  by  it.  This  last  explanation  had  been  pre- 
viously and  independently  proposed  by  Henderson,  who  says  that  the  word 
here  means  properly  the  piece  forming  one  side  of  the  breach  or  rent.  But 
this  is  reaUy  a  mere  concession  that  the  strict  and  usual  sense  is  inappro- 
priate. With  respect  to  the  main  point,  that  the  figures  were  intended  to 
express  the  idea  of  sudden  destruction,  there  is  and  can  be  no  diversity  of 
judgment.  In  fiavour  of  the  old  interpretation,  as  compared  with  Hitzig*s, 
it  may  be  suggested,  that  the  former  conveys  the  idea  of  a  gradual  yet 
sudden  catastrophe,  which  is  admirably  suited  to  the  context  It  is  also 
true,  as  Umbreit  well  observes,  that  the  idea  of  a  downfall  spnnging  from 
internal  causes  is  more  appropriate  in  this  connection,  than  that  of  mere 
external  violence,  however  overwhelming. 

14.  And  it  (the  wall)  is  broken  like  the  breaking  of  a  pottej'*s  vessel  (any 
utensil  of  earthenwhere),  broken  unsparingly  (or  without  mercy) ,  so  that  there 
is  not  found  in  its  fracture  (or  among  its  fragments)  a  sherd  to  take  up  fire 
from  a  hearth,  and  to  skim  (or  dip  up)  water  from  a  pool.  The  first  words 
strictly  mean,  he  breaks  it,  not  the  enemy,  as  Elnobel  supposes,  which  would 
imply  an  allusion  to  the  breach  made  in  a  siege,  but  he  indefinitely,  i.  e. 
some  one  (Cocceius  :  aliquis/ranget),  which  may  be  resolved  into  a  passive 
form  as  in  the  Vulgate  {eomminuetur).    It  is  wholly  gratuitous  to  read 


.  ! 
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1^??^.  .The  phrase  ^b^P  K?  nin^  exhibits  a  constraction  wholly  foreign  , 
from  pvjt  idiom,  and  therefore*not  sosceptible  of  literal .  translation.  The ' 
nearest  approach  to  it  is,  hreaking  he  spareth  not  (or  will  not  spare).  Sherd 
is  an  old  English  word,,  now  seldom  nsed^  meaning  a  broken  piece  of  pot- 
tery or  earthenware,  and  fonnd  more  frequently  in  the  compound  form  of 
jootsherd.  A  potter's  vessel,  literally,  vessel  of  the  potters.  -  n^ri,  except  in 
a  single  instance,  is  always  applied  to  the  taking  np  of  fire.  '.  *|iif^n  is  strictly 
to  lemoTe  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  but  may  here  have  greater  latitude  of 
meaning.  For  H^l  the  English  version  has  pit^  Lowth  cisiem^  and  most 
other  writers  well ;  but  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  11  it  denotes  a  marth  or  pod. 
Ewald  supposes  a  particular  allusion  to  the  breaking  of  a  poor  man's 
earthen  pitcher,  an  idea  which  had  been  suggested  long  before  by  QUI ; 
as  poor  people  are  wont  to  do,  to  take  fire  from  Hie  hearth,  and  water  out  of  a 
vsdl  in  a  piece  of  broken  pitcher. 

15.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  in  returning 
(or  conversion)  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved,  in  remaining  quiet  and  in  confi- 
dence shall  he  your  strength  ;  and  ye  would  not  (or  were  not  willing).  This 
overwhelming  judgment  would  be  strictly  just  because  they  had  been 
fully  admonished  of  the  way  of  safety.  Here  again  Qill  supposes  a  peculiar 
significance  in  the  repetition  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  The  rabbinical 
explanation  of  n^^t^  as  a  derivative  from  3^  is  gratuitous  and  certainly  not 
justified  by  Num.  x.  86.  Grotius  understands  by  returning  retrocession 
from  the  unlawful  measures  and  negotiations.  The  Targum  gives  it  the 
more  general  sense  of  returning  to  the  law,  which  agrees  in  substance  with 
the  common  explanation  of  the  term  as  meaning  a  return  to  God  by  repent- 
ance and  conversion.  (For  the  spiritual  usage  of  the  verb,  see  the  note  on 
chap.  i.  27.)  This  sense  Gesenius  mentions  as  admissible  although  he 
prefers  to  assume  a  hendiadjs,  hy  returning  to  re2)08e,  which  is  needless  and 
unnatural.  Hitzig*8  idea  that  the  word  denotes  returning  to  one's  self  may 
be  considered  as  included  in  the  other. 

16.  And  ye  said,  No,  for  we  will  flee  upon  horses  ;  therefore  shall  ye  flee  ; 
and  upon  the  sunft  will  we  ride  ;  therefore  shall  your  pursuers  he  swift.  Calvin 
points  out  a  double  sense  of  ^^  in  this  verse,  and  the  modem  interpreters 
express  it  in  their  versions,  the  most  successful  being  that  of  Ewald, 
who  employs  the  kindred  forms  fiiegen  and  fiiehen.  This  can  be  per- 
fectly copied  in  English  by  the  use  oi  fly  and  flee;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  not  a  mere  refinement,  as  the  Hebrew  verb  in  every  other 
case  means  to  flee,  and  the  hope  here  ascribed  to  the  people  is  not  simply 

that  of  going  swiftly,  but  of  escaping  from  the  dangers  threatened.     In  7g 

and  *^oi,  the  primary  sense  of  lightness  is  veiy  often  merged  into  that  of 
rapid  motion.  Enobel  discovers  an  additional  paronomasia  in  D^P^D,  which 
he  makes  perceptible  in  German  by  emplo3ring  the  three  words,  fliegen, 
ftiehen,  fluchtigen.  Many  of  the  older  writers  use  a  comparative  expression 
in  the  last  clause  after  the  example  of  the  Vulgate  {velociores).  Grotius 
))DI39  the  specific  sense  of  exsulahitis. 

17.  One  thousand  from  before  the  rebuke  (or  menace)  of  one,  from  before 
Ike  rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee,  until  ye  are  left  like  a  mast  (or  jpo/e)  on 
the  top  of  die  mountain,  and  like  the  signal  on  the  hill.  From  the  use  of 
the  definite  article  in  the  last  clause,  Junius  and  Tremellius  needlessly 
infer  that  the  meaning  is  ^is  mountain,  this  hill,  meaning  Zion.  The 
pleonastic  form  one  thousand  is  not  urged  by  any  of  the  German  writers  as 
a  proof  of  later  date.    To  supply  a  particle  of  comparison  {as  one)  is  of 
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course  entirely  unnecessary.  To  complete  the  parallelism,  and  to  conform 
the  expression  to  Lev.  xxvi.  8,  Dent,  xxxii.  81,  Lowth  snppossea  >^??7  (a 
myriad)  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  text,  and  finds  a  trace  of  this  original 
reading  in  the  Septuagint  version  iroXXo/.  Instead  of  a  definite  expres- 
sion, Clericus  and  others  supply  omnes.  The  former  emendation,  although 
not  adopted,  is  fayoured  hy  Gesenius ;  but  the  later  writers  reject  bo&, 
not  only  as  unnecessary,  but  because,  as  Hitzig  well  observes,  such  a 
change  would  disturb  the  connection  with  what  follows,  the,  sense  being 
plainly  this,  that  they  should  flee  wUU  they  were  left,  &o,  D^  is  taken  as 
the  name  of  a  tree  by  Augusti  (Tannenbaum)  and  Bosenmiiller  (pinus),  by 
Gesenius  and  Ewald  as  a  signal  or  a  signal-pole.  In  the  only  two  cases 
where  it  occurs  elsewhere,  it  has  the  specific  meaning  of  a  maU.  The 
allusion  may  be  simply  to  the  similar  appearance  of  a  lofty  and  solitary  tree^ 
or  the  common  idea  may  be  that  of  a  flag-staff,  which  might  be  found  in 
either  situation.  The  word  beaeon,  here  employed  by  Gataker  and  Barnes, 
is  consistent  neither  with  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Engli^  usage.  The  idea  of 
the  last  clause,  as  expressed  by  Hitzig,  is  that  no  two  of  them  should 
remain  together.     (Compare  1  Sam.  xi.  11.) 

18.  And  therefore  mil  Jeliovah  wait  to  have  mercy  vpon  you,  and 
tJiere/ore  will  lie  rise  vp  (or  be  exalted)  to  pity  you,  for  a  Ood  of  judgment 
ie  Jehovah  ;  blessed  are  all  that  wait  for  him.  The  apparent  incongruity 
of  this  promise  with  the  threatening  which  immediately  precedes,  has  led  to 
various  constructions  of  the  first  clause.  The  most  violent  and  least  satis- 
factory is  that  which  takes  P^  in  the  rare  and  doubtful  sense  of  but  or 
nevertheless.    This  is  adopted  among  recent  writers  by  Gesenius,  Barnes, 

Henderson.  Another  solution,  given  by  Yitringa,  leaves  P<  to  be  under- 
stood as  usunl,  but  converts  the  seeming  promise  into  a  threatening,  by 
explaining  *^^^^  will  delay  (to  be  gracious),  and  WV  will  remain  afar  off 
(Jarcbi :  pp^p*)*  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  obvious  and  natural  meaning 
of  the  Prophet's  words.  Hsn  elsewhere  means  to  wait  with  earnest  expecta- 
tion and  desire,  and  the  Kal  is  so  used  in  the  last  clause  of  this  very  verse. 
This  objection  also  lies  against  Maurer*s  explanation  of  the  clause  as 
referring  to  delay  of  puDishment.  Hitzig'supposes  the  connection  to  be  this : 
therefore  (because  the  issue  of  your  present  course  must  be  so  fatal)  he  will 
wait  or  allow  you  time  for  repentance.  Enobel  applies  the  whole  to  God's 
intended  dealings  with  them  after  the  threatened  judgments  should  have 
been  endured.     On  the  whole,  the  simplest  and  most  probable  conclusion 

seems  to  be  that  P^  has  its  usual  meaning,  but  refers,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  to  a  remoter  antecedent  than  the  words  immediately  before  it.  As  if 
the  Prophet  paused  at  this  point  and  reviewing  his  denunciations  said. 
Since  this  is  so,  since  you  must  perish  if  now  dealt  with  strictly,  God  will 
allow  you  space  for  repentance,  he  will  wait  to  be  gracious,  he  will  exalt 
himself  by  shewing  mercy.     J.  H.  Michaelis,  with  much  the  same  effect, 

refers  P<  to  the  condition  mentioned  in  ver.  15.  Therefore  (if  you  will  be 
quiet  and  believe)  JeJiovali  will  wait,  &c.  Another  difficulty  of  the  same 
kind  has  arisen  fix)m  the  next  clause,  where  the  justice  of  God  seems  to  be 
given  as  a  reason  for  shewing  mercy.  Gill  removes  the  difficulty  by  trans- 
lating ^9  although ;  Henderson  by  taking  DSfi^  in  the  sense  of  rectitude, 
including  as  a  prominent  idea  faithfulness  or  truth  in  the  fulfilment  of  his 
promises.  .  Another  expedient  suggested  by  Gill  is  to  give  tD&S^  the  sense 
of  discretion*  That  the  clause  does  not  relate  to  righteousness  or  justice  in 
the  strict  sense,  appears  plain  from  the  added  benediction  upon  those  who 
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trast  Jehovah.  .One  point  is  nniversallj  admitted,  namely,  that  somewhere 
in  this  Verae  is  the  transition  ^m  the  tone  of  threatening  to  that  of  promise. 
The  question  where  it  shall  be  fixed,  thongh  interesting,  does  not  afbet  the 
genexul  connection  or  the  import  of  the  passage  as  a  whole.  Ewald  strangely 
adopts,  as  absolutely  necessary,  Houbigant's  emendation  of  the  text,  by 
reading  WV*  for  Dn\  and  explains  the  former  to  mean,  does  not  sofibr  him* 
self  to  be  moved  (rlihrt  sich  nicht),  an  explanation  scareely  less  arbitrary 
than  the  criticism  on  which  it  is  foonded. 

19.  For  the  people  in  Zion  shall  dwell  in  Jerusalem;  thou  thaU  yceep 
no  more  ;  he  will  he  very  graeious  unto  thee  at  the  voice  of  thy  try ;  ae 
he  heart  it  he  will  anewer  thee.  The  position  of  the  first  verb  in  this 
English  sentence  leaves  it  donbtfdl  whether  it  is  to  be  constroed  with  what 
follows  or  what  goes  before.  Precisely  the  same  ambigoity  exists  in  the 
original,  which  may  either  mean  that  the  people  who  are  now  in  Zion  shall 
dwell  in  Jemsalem,  or  that  the  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion,  in  Jemsalem. 
This  last  is  the  most  natnral  constinction,  and  the  one  indicated  by  the 
accents.  It  is  adopted  in  the  English  Version,  but  with  a  needless  variation 
of  the  particle,  in  Zion  at  Jemsalem.  According  to  Henderson,  the  3 
expresses  more  strongly  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  Zion  as  their  native  home. 
But  this  assertion  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  places  which  he  cites  (chap.  xxL 
18,  1  Kings  zvi.  24,  2  Kings  v.  28).  In  the  translation  above  given  the 
Hebrew  order  is  restored.  According  to  these  constructions,  dwdl  must  be 
taken  in  the  strong  sense  of  remaining  or  continuing  to  dwell  (Hendewerk), 
in  allusion  to  the  deportation  of  the  rest  of  Judah  (Grotius),  or  of  the  ten 
tribes  (Clerieus).  But  a  very  difierent  construction  of  the  first  olfmse  is 
proposed  by  Doderlein,  and  approved  by  Gesenius  and  Ewald.  These 
interpretera  regard  the  whole  clause  as  a  vocative,  or  in  other  words  as  a 
description  of  the  object  of  address.  For  0  people  in  Zion,  dwelling  in 
JerusaUm,  thou  ihah  weep  no  more.  To  obtain  this  sense,  we  must  either 
read  ^iT  as  a  participle,  or  supply  the  relative  before  it,  and  suppose  a 
sudden  change  of  penon,  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  16,  and  xxix.  14.  This  necessity^ 
together  with  the  collocation  of  the  ^9  rendere  the  vocative  construction  loss 
natural  and  probable  than  that  which  makes  the  first  clause  a  distinct  pro- 
position or  promise.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  so  extended  a 
description  of  the  people,  as  a  mere  introduction  to  the  words  that  follow. 
These  words  are  made  emphatic  by  the  combination  of  the  infinitive  and 
finite  verb.  De  Wette,  according  to  his  wont,  regards  it  as  an  idiomatic 
pleonasm.  Grotius  translates  the  first  phrase,  non  diujlebis  ;  the  English 
Version,  thou  shalt  weep  no  more.  (For  the  usage  of  Ibis  combination  to 
express  continued  action,  see  the  note  on  chap.  vi.  9.)  Ewald  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  original  by  simple  repetition  of  the  verb  (weinen 
weinen  sollst  du  nicht,  begniadigen  begnadigen  wird  er  dich).  Cocceius 
retains  the  strict  sense  of  the  preterite  '^^  as  an  appeal  to  their  experience 
(cum  audivit  respondit  tibi).  This  yields  a  good  sense,  but  the  other 
agrees  better  with  the  context.  The  particle  of  comparison  has  its  usual 
sense  before  the  infinitive,  and  is  best  represented  by  the  English  as. 
Lowth,  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  inserts  t^ip  and  changes  K7  to 
17,  reading  the  whole  clause  thus  :  when  a  holy  people  shall  dwell  in  Zion, 
when  in  Jerusalem  tliou  shalt  implore  him  with  weeping.  For  the  form  ^VJt 
see  Gen.  xliii.  29. 

20.  And  the  Lord  wHl  give  you  bread  of  affliction  and  water  of  oppression^ 
and  no  more  shaU  thy  teachers  hide  themselves,  and  thine  eyes  shall  see  thy 
teachers.    The  first  clause  is  conditionaUy  construed  by  Calvin  (ubi  dederit), 
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Yiizinga  (mqnidem),  and  Ewald  (gibt  eneh).    Gericos  refers  it  to  the  past 
(dedit).    Bat  both  usage  and  the  context  require  that  1  ^onld  be  regarded 
as  eonversiyey  and  the  condition,  though  implied,  is  not  expressed.    The 
Ynlgoke  renders  "^V  and  fn?  as  ac^eetiTes  (panem  arotnm,  aqoam  breTem). 
De  Dien  supposes  them  to  be  in  apposition  with  the  nonn  preceding,  afflic- 
tion (as)  brmd,  and  oppression  (as)  water.    This  is  favonred  by  the  absolute 
-form  of  DW ;  bat  the  same  words  are  constraed  in  the  same  way,  1  Kings 
xxii  27,  where  the  reference  can  only  be  to  literal  meat  and  drhik.    For 
other  examples  of  the  absolute  instead  of  the  construct,  see  the  Hebrew 
grammars.    Gesenius  supplies  in  before  affliction  and  oppression,  implying 
that  even  in  the  midst  of  their  distress  God  would  feed  them.    Jarehi 
regards  this  as  a  description  of  the  temperate  diet  of  the  righteous,  and 
Junius  likewise  renders  it  modiee  cibaberis.    The  true  connection  seems  to 
be,  that  God  would  afflict  them  outwardly,  but  would  not  deprive  them  of 
their  spiritual  privileges ;  or,  as  Cocceius  says,  there  should  be  a  famine  of 
bread,  but  not  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  (Amos  viii.  11).    From  the  use  of 
*m  in  the  sense  of  wing  and  comery  the  reflexive  verb  has  been  variously 
explained  as  meaning  to  fly  away  (Montanus),  and  to  be  removed  into  a 
comer  (English  Version),  or  shut  up  in  one  (Junius).    It  is  now  commonly 
agreed,  however,  that  the  primary  sense  is  that  of  covering,  and  that  the 
Niphal  means  to  hide  one's  self.    The  Yulgate  renders  T^'O  as  a  singular 
(doctorem  tuum),  in  which  it  is  followed  by  Ewald,  who  explains  the  Hebrew 
word  as  a  singular  form  peculiar  to  the  roots  with  final  n.     (Sed  the  note 
on  chap.  v.  12.)     Thus  understood,  the  word  must  of  course  be  applied  to 
God  hunself,  as  the  great  teacher  of  his  people.    Eimchi's  explanation  of 
the  word  as  meaning  the  early  rain  (which  sense  it  has  in  Joel  ii.  28,  and 
perhaps  in  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  7)  has  been  retained  only  by  Calvin  and  Lowth. 
The  great  majority  of  writers  adhere,  not  only  to  the  sense  of  teacher^  but 
to  the  plural  import  of  the  form,  and  understand  the  word  as  a  designation 
or  description  of  the  prophets,  with  particular  reference,  as  some  suppose, 
to  their  reappearance  after  a  period  of  severe  persecution  or  oppression. 
(See  Ezek.  xxxiii.  22.) 

21.  AnA  ikiuBean  ikaU  hear  a  word  from  behind  thee,  saying.  This  is 
the  i0ay,  walk  ye  in  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  and  when  ye  turn  to  the 
left.    The  Septnagint  makes  this  the  voice  of  seducers  {rZ*  trXaniedfrw)  ; 
but  it  is  evidently  that  of  a  fiEdthful  guide  and  monitor ;  according  to  the 
Babbins,  the  Both  Kol  est  mysterious  echo  which  conducts  and  warns  the 
righteous.     Word  is  an  idiomatic  expression  used  where  we  should  say 
<me  speaking.    The  direction  of  the  voice  from  behind  is  commonly  ex- 
plained by  saying,  that  the  image  is  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  shepherds 
going  behind  their  flocks,  or  nurses  behind  children,  to  observe  their 
motions.    A  much  more  natural  solution  is  the  one  proposed  by  Henderson, 
to  wit,  that  their  guides  were  to  be  before  them,  but  that  when  they  declined 
from  the  right  way  their  backs  would  be  turned  to  them,  consequentiy  the 
warning  voice  would  be  heard  behind  them.    The  meaning  of  the  call  is, 
this  is  the  way  which  you  have  left,  come  back  to  it.    Lowth  follows  the 
Septuagmt,  Targum,  and  Peshito,  in  making  ^9  a  negative  {turn  not  aside)^ 
wholly  without  necessity  or  warrant.     Literpreters  are  conunonly  agreed 
that  the  particle  is  either  conditional  (if  ye  turn)  or  temporal  (wJien  ye  turn) ; 
but  the  simplest  construction  seems  to  be  that  proposed  by  Hendewerk  {Jor 
ye  twm  or  will  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the  left).    As  if  he  had  said,  this 
warning  will  be  necessary,  for  you  will  certainly  depart  at  times  from  the 
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path  of  safety.  This  idea  may,  however,,  he  considered  as  included  or  im- 
plied in  the  usual  translation  token.  Calvin  is  singular  in  applying  this 
clause,  not  to  deviations  from  the  right  path,  hut  to  the  emergencies  of  life 
in  general :  wherever  you  go,  whichever  way  you  turn,  you  shall  hear  this 
warning  and  directing  voice.  The  verhs  in  the  last  clause  are  derived 
from  nouns  meaning  the  nght  and  left  hand.  The  peculiar  form  of  the 
original  is  closely  and  even  harharously  copied  by  Montanus  (cum  deztrar 
veritis  et  cum  sinistraverids).  irDKfl  may  be  either  an  inaccurate  ortho- 
graphy for  U^O^n,  or  derived  from  a  synonymous  root  P^. 

22.  And  he  ^aU  defile  (t.  e.  treat  as  unclean)  the  eaoering  of  iky  idoU 
of  silver  and  the  cote  oj  thy  image  cfgold^  ihcu  AaU  ecaiter  iAem  (or  abhor 
them)  ae  an  aiominahle  thing.  Away  I  ihaU  thou  $ay  to  it.  The  remark- 
able alteration  of  the  singular  and  plural,  both  in  the  nouns  and  verbs  of 
this  sentence,  is  retained  in  the  translation.  The  sense  of  I^^Kpp  is  de- 
termined by  the  analogy  of  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  10,  18.  The  gold  and  silver, 
both  in  Hebrew  and  English,  may  qualify  either  the  image  or  the  covering. 
The  latter  is  more  probable,  because  the  covering  would  scarcely  have  been 
mentioned,, if  it  had  not  been  commonly  of  greater  value  than  the  body  of 
the  idol.  7^P9  and  n^PP  strictly  denote  graven  and  moUen  images  respec- 
tively, but  are  constantly  employed  as  poetical  equivalents.  The  specific 
meaning  given  to  n}^  by  the  older  writers,  and  by  some  of  them  dwelt  upon 
with  needless  and  disgusting  paHicularity,  is  rejected  by  Ewald,  who  miJces 
it  synonymous  with  ^3?  in  Job  vi.  7,  meaning  loathiomenese  or  anything 
loathsome.  He  also  connects  DDtJ?  with  the  nonn  Kn|  in  Num.  n.  20,  and 
renders  it  alitor.  The  common  meaning  scatter  is  appropriate,  however, 
and  is  here  recommended  by  its  application  to  the  dust  or  fragments  of  the 
golden  calf  in  £xod.  zzzii.  20. 

28.  And  he  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  teed  (».  e.  the  rain  necessary  to  its 
growth),  with  which  thou  shaU  sow  tlie  ground,  and  bread,  the  produce  of 
ike  ground,  and  it  ehaU  befai  and  rich  ;  thy  eaUle  shall  fud  thai  day  in  an 
enlarged  pasture.  Bosenmiiller  calls  lliis  a  description  of  the  golden  age, 
and  cites  a  parallel  from  Yii^.  He  even  mentions,  as  a  trait  in  the  de- 
scription, frugee  nuUo  cuitu  enata,  whereas  the  very  next  words  imply 
laborious  cultivation.  J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes  the  resumption  of  tillage 
in  the  last  years  of  Hezekiah  to  be  here  predicted.  Henderson  explains  it 
as  a  promise  of  increased  fertility  after  Uie  return  from  exile.  All  these 
applications  appear  too  exclusive.  The  text  contains  a  promise  of  increased 
prosperity  after  a  season  of  privation,  and  was  often  verified.  That  *>?, 
which  usually  has  the  sense  of  lanib,  is  ever  used  in  that  o{  pasture,  is 
denied  by  Hengstenberg  (on  Ps.  xxxvii.  20,  and  Ixv.  14).  But  the  latter 
•meaning  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  here,  and  is  accordingly  assumed 
by  all  interpreters.  The  passive  participle  ^rru  seems  to  imply,  not  only 
that  the  pastures  should  be  wide,  but  they  had  once  been  narrow. 

24.  And  the  oxen  and  the  cuses  working  the  ground  shall  eat  salted  pro^ 
vender  which  has  been  winnowed  (literally,  which  ens  winnows)  with  the  sieve 
and  fan.  The  meaning  evidenUy  is  that  the  domesticated  animals  shall 
fare  as  well  as  men  in  other  times.    The  word  ear,  used  in  the  English 

Version,  is  an  obsolete  derivative  of  the  Latin  aro  to  plough.  V^  7^9 
properly  means  yerme?i^  mixture.  The  first  word  is  commonly  supposed 
to  denote  here  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  the  other  a  season- 
ing of  salt  or  acid  herbs,  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  stomachs  of  cattle. 
Lowth  translates  the  whole  phrase  well-fermented  masKn,  which  is  retained 
by  Bames,  while  Henderson  has  salted  provender.    J.  D.  Michaelis  sup- 
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poses  the  grain  to  be  here  described  as  twice  winnowed ;  but  the  imple- 
ments mentioned  were  probably  employed  in  one  and  the  same  process. 
Angosti :  thwwn  to  them  (vorgeworfen)  with  the  shovel  and  the /an, 

25.  And  then  shall  he,  on  every  high  mountain,  and  on  every  elevated 
hill,  ehannele,  streams  ofwaterSf  in  the  day  of  great  slaughter,  in  the  falling 
of  towers  (or  when  towers  fall),  J.  D.  Michaelis  connects  tiiis  with  what 
goes  before,  and  understands  it  as  a  description  of  the  height  to  which 
agricnltore  would  be  carried,  by  means  of  artificial  irrigation,  alter  the  over- 
t£urow  of  the  Assyrians.  Grotins  regards  it  as  a  promise  of  abundant  rains. 
Clericus  calls  this  a  gratuitous  conjecture,  but  immediately  proceeds  to  con- 
nect the  Terse  with  the  figures  of  ver.  88,  and  to  explain  it  as  referring  to 
the  water-courses  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  open,  in  order  to  piuify 
the  ground  from  the  effects  of  such  a  slaughter.  To  this,  much  more  justly 
than  to  Grotius's  interpretation,  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Clericus  him- 
self in  another  place,  prastat  taeere  qnam  hariolari.    He  also  arbitrarily 

gives  ^  the  sense  olfrom.  The  simple  meaning  seems  to  be  that  water 
shall  flow  where  \\  neyer  flowed  before,  a  common  figure  in  the  Prophets 
for  a  great  chaoge,  and  especially  a  change  for  the  better.  The  same  sense 
is  DO  doubt  to  be  attached  to  the  previous  descriptions  of  abundance  and 

fertility.  In  allusion  to  the  etymology  of  D^?<f ,  Lowth  poetically  renders 
it  disparting  rills.  For  Dv^JP  Clericus  reads  Dy?^9,  and  understands  it 
as  descriptive  of  the  Assyrians,  qui  magnifies  se  efferebant,  J.  D.  Michaelis 
makes  the  same  application,  and  translates  the  word  Ghrosspreclier,  A  similar 
reading  is  implied  in  the  versions  of  Aquila  and  Symmochus  {/LiyakuvofAi^ 
nvg),     Lowth  has  the  mighty  in  imitation  of  the  Targum  (p^^*^).     Calvin 

applies  I3^^??9,  in  its  usual  sense,  to  Babylon.  Hitzig  infers  from  the  use 
of  the  word  ^^i^,  that  the  towers  meant  are  Hving  towers,  i,  e.  the  Assyrian 
chie&.  Knobel  applies  X)*}  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
understands  by  Unoers  their  fortifications,  of  which  there  would  be  no  further 
need  in  the  happy  period  here  foretold.  The  words  are  referred  by  some 
of  the  Jewish  writers  to  the  days  of  the  Messiah ;  by  Yitringa,  with  a  three- 
fold application,  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees,  of  Constantine,  and  of  the 
seventh  Apocalyptic  period ;  by  Gill,  to  the  slaughter  of  the  antichristian 
kings  described  in  Bev.  xiz.  17-21.  The  diversity  and  arbitrary  nature  of 
these  explanations  shew  that  there  are  no  sufficient  data  in  the  text  itself 
for  any  such  specific  and  exclusive  application.  All  that  can  certainly  be 
gathered  from  the  words  is,  that  a  period  of  war  and  carnage  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  one  of  abundance  and  prosperity. 

26.  And  the  light  of  the  moon  shaU  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light 
of  the  tun  shall  he  sevenfold,  as  the  Ught  of  seven  days,  in  the  day  ofJekoxaKs 
binding  up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  the  stroke  of  his  wound  he  will  heal. 
Instead  of  the  usual  words  for  sun  and  moon,  we  have  here  two  poetical 
expressions,  one  denoting  heat  and  the  other  white,  Lowth  renders  one 
simply  moon,  but  the  other  meridian  eun,  August!  has  pale  moon  and 
burning  eun,  (Ewald,  das  hleiche  MonMcht  und  das  Gutlicht)  Lowth 
pronounces  the  words  as  the  light  of  seven  days  to  be  ''  a  manifest  gloss, 
taken  in  from  the  margin ;  it  is  not  in  most  of  the  copies  of  the  LXX. ;  it 
interrupts  the  rhythmical  construction,  and  obscures  the  sense  by  a  false  or 
at  least  an  unnecessary  interpretation."  This  sentence  is  remarkable  as 
furnishing  the  model,  upon  which  the  textual  criticism  of  the  modem 
Germans,  with  respect  to  glosses,  seems  to  have  been  moulded.  We  have 
here  the  usual  supposition  of  a  transfer  from  the  margin,  the  usual  appeal 
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to  some  defective  ancient  Torsion,  the  nsnal  complaint  of  intennpted  xiiythm, 
9nd  the^  nsnal  afternative  of  needless  or  eironeons  explanation.  The  liber- ' 
ties  which  Lowth  took  with  the  text,  in  pnrsnance  of  a  fidse  bat  £EkTonxite 
hypothesis,  have  led,  by  a  legitimate  bnt  unforeseen  application  of  his  prin- 
ciples, to  resnlts  from  which  he  would  himself  have  undoubtedly  recoiled. 
As  to  the  history  of  this  particular  criticism,  it  is  approved  by  Oesenius 
and  Hitzig,  but  rejected  by  Ewald,  and  Umbreit,  who  observes  that  the 
addition  of  these  words  was  necessary  to  explain  the  previous  words  as  not 
describing  seven  suns,  but  the  light  of  one  sun  upon  seven  days.  Maimo- 
nides  supposes  an  allusion  to  the  seven  days  of  the  dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple.  The  Targum,  still  more  strangely,  multiplies  the  seven  twice  into 
itself  and  reads,  SireB  hundred  and  forty-three  days^  a  conceit  no  doubt 
founded  upon  some  cabalistic  superstition.  Chrotius  explains  the  figures  of 
this  verse  as  denoting  joy,  and  quotes  as  a  classical  parallel,  ipee  miki  visus 
pulchricr  ire  dies,  to  which  Yitringa  adds,  gratxcr  U  dies  et  eotes  melitu 
nitent.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Prophet*s  language  is  designed,  not 
merely  to  express  great  joy,  but  to  describe  a  change  in  the  £ftce  of  nature, 
as  an  emblem  of  some  great  revolution  in  the  state  of  society  (Compare 
chap.  xiii.  10,  18).  It  is  therefore  another  item  added  to  the  catalogue  of 
previous  similes  or  comparisons,  all  denoting  the  same  thing,  yet  shewing 
by  their  very  diversity  that  they  denote  it  only  in  a  tropical  or  figurative 
manner.  Hendewerk  ironically  censures  Hengstenberg  for  not  including 
the  improved  feed  of  oxen  and  asses  among  the  attributes  of  the  Messiah's 
reign.  But  the  real  inconsistency  is  on  the  part  of  those  who  understand 
ver.  24  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  yet  explain  the  verse  before  us  as  a  mere 
poetical  description  or  imaginative  anticipation.  The  remark  of  J.  D. 
Michaelis  upon  this  point  may  be  quoted  as  characteristic  of  his  mind  and 
manner.  "  This  is  not  to  be  literally  taken,  for  it  would  be  vexy  incon- 
venieut  to  us,  if  it  were  as  bright  by  night  as  it  is  now  by  day  when  the  sun 
shines ;  and  if  the  sim  should  shine  seven  times  brighter  than  now,  we  must  be 
blinded."  According  to  Gesenius,  the  wounds  referred  to  in  the  last  clause 
are  the  wounds  inflicted  by  &lse  teachers ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
for  restricting  the  import  of  the  terms  as  descriptive  of  suffering  in  general. 
.  27.  Behold f  the  name  of  Jehovah  cometh/rom  afatf  burning  hu  anger ^  and 
heavy  tlie  ascent  (of  smoke) :  his  lips  are  fidl  of  wrath,  and  his  tongue  as  a 
devouring  fire.  Eoppe  begins  a  sew  division  here  without  necessity.  By 
the  name  of  Jehovah  we  are  not  simply  to  understand  Jehovah  himself,  but 
Jehovah  as  revealed  in  word  or  act,  and  therefore  glorious.  (Carotins: 
Dens  onmi  laude  dignissimus.)  According  to  Baymund  Martini,  the  ex- 
pression was  applied  by  the  old  Jews  to  the  Messiah.  Gill  thinks  it  may 
denote  the  angel  who  destroyed  Sennacherib's  army.  J.  D.  Michaelis  takes 
the  name  in  its  strict  sense,  and  translates  the  verb  ersehaUst  (the  name  of 
Jehovah  sounds  or  echoes  from  afiir).  P^rnp  is  by  some  referred  to  time, 
but  the  proper'local  sense  is  more  appropriate.  Clericus  alone  translates 
)SM  his  face  (ardens  facies  ejus).  The  English  Version  makes  1K2t  agree 
with  D|^,  and  supplies  a  preposition  before  ^B^  {burning  with  his  anger,) 
Others  supply  the  preposition  before  1821  {with  his  burning  anger).  Others 
make  the  clause  an  independent  proposition  (Jbuming  is  his  anger),  Ewald 
adopts  a  construction  similar  to  that  of  the  ablative  absolute  in  Latin  (Am 
anger  burning),  Augnsti  supposes  the  next  words  to  mean,  he  makes  the 
burden  heavy ^  which  implies  a  change  of  text,  at  least  as  to  the  pointing. 
Most  of  the  late  interpreters  explain  ^^9^  as  synonymous  with  H^^, 
meaning  strictly  the  ascent  of  smoke  or  flame,  and  by  metonymy  the  smoke 
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or  flame  itself.  (Compare  the  notes  on  ehap.  ix.  18,  19.)  Barnes:  the 
flame  i»  heavy,  Henderson  :  dense  is  the  smoke.  Hendewerk  has  Eauch- 
saide  (colmnn  of  smoke),  Uxnbreit  avfotiegender  Brand  (ascending  fire  or 
conflagration).  Ewald  and  Knobel  haye  reyerted  to  the  primary  meaning, 
ascent  or  eleyation.  The  former  has  gewaltiger  Erhebung;  the  latter,  heavy 
{%.  e.  slow)  is  the  rising  of  Jehovah  in  the  distance.  CEcolampadins  under- 
stands by  lips  and  tongue  the  sentence  pronomiced  by  the  Messiah  on  his 
enemies :  bot  the  words  are  to  be  strictly  understood  as  traits  in  the  pro- 
phetic picture  of  this  terrible  epiphany. 

28.  And  his  breath  (or  spirit^  like  an  overflowing  stream,  shall  divide  as 
far  as  the  neck,  to  sift  the  nations  in  the  sieve  offalsehood,  and  a  misleading 
bridle  on  the  jaws  of  the  people.  There  are  here  three  metaphors  employed 
to  express  the  same  general  idea,  those  of  a  flood,  a  sieye,  and  a  bridle. 
Umbreit  is  singular  in  putting  a  £Ekyourable  meaning  on  the  last  two,  as 
implying  that  Uie  nations  should  be  purged,  not  destroyed,  by  sifting ;  and 
that  when  they  thought  themselyes  misled,  they  should  be  brought  into  the 
right  path  by  a  way  Siey  knew  not.  This  is  ht  less  natural  thui  the  com- 
mon explanation  of  the  whole  yerse  as  a  threatening  against  Jehoyah's  ene- 
mies. Grotius  renders  D)"^  angcTf  Luther  and  the  English  Version  bretuh  ; 
but  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  excluding  an  allusion  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  a  personal  agent.  Junius  makes  H^  a  preterite,  in  accordance  with  his 
notion  that  the  whole  yerse  has  respect  to  the  Assyrian  oppression  of  the 
tributary  nations.  The  yerb  means  strictly  to  diyide  into  hidyes,  and  is  here 
explained  by  the  EngUsh  Version  in  the  sense  of  reaching  to  the  midst ;  but 
most  interpreters  adopt  the  explanation  of  Vatablus,  that  the  water,  rising 
to  the  neck,  diyides  the  body  into  two  unequal  parts.  The  metaphor  itself, 
as  in  chap.  yiii.  8,  denotes  extreme  danger.  The  phrase  K)^  Hfi)  is  am- 
biguous. It  may  either  mean  the  sieve  ^falsehood  (Clericus,  cribro  men- 
dacii)  or  of  wickedness  in  general,  t.  e.  the  instrument  by  which  the  wicked, 
and  especially  the  flalse,  are  to  be  punished ;  or  the  sieve  of  ruin,  pointing 
out  the  issue  of  the  process,  as  the  other  yersion  does  the  object  upon  which 
it  acts.  This  last  sense  is  attained,  in  a  different  way,  by  Calyin,  who  ex- 
plains the  words  to  mean  in  a  useless  (or  worthless)  sieve^  i.  e,  according  to 
Oill*s  paraphrase,  "  they  were  to  be  sifted,  not  with  a  good  and  profitable 
sieye,  which  rotains  the  com  and  shakes  out  the  chaff,  or  so  as  to  luiye  some 
taken  out  and  spared,  but  with  a  sieye  that  lets  all  through,  and  so  be 
brought  to  nothing,  as  the  Vulgate  Latin  Version  {in  nihilumy*  Barnes's 
translation  of  this  clause  is,  to  toss  the  nations  with  the  winnowing  shovel  of 
perdition.  H^^r]  is  noted  by  Gesenius  and  Enobel  as  a  Chaldee  form,  but 
neither  of  them  seems  to  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  the  passage  is  later  than 
the  time  of  Isaiah.  The  construction  of  this  yerb  wiUi  t^  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  an  instance  of  zeugma.  Others  supply  tiie  yerb  to  put, 
others  the  substantiye  yerb  to  be,  or  there  shall  ^,  as  in  the  English  Version. 
The  connection  is  in  any  case  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  last  clause  is 
paraphrased  by  Luther  as  denoting  that  Jehoyah  would  driye  the  nations 
hither  and  thither  (bin  und  her  treibe).  Most  interpreters  prefer  the  mora 
specific  sense  of  leading  astray,  or  in  the  wrong  direction,  with  particular 
allusion,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  supposes,  to  the  fact  that  Sennacherib  was 
misled  by  a  false  report  respecting  Tirhakah,  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  The 
equestrian  allusion  in  the  text  has  nowhere,  perhaps,  been  so  ftdly  carried 
out  as  in  the  old  French  Version,  gut  lesfera  trotter  a  trovers  champs. 

29.  The  song  (or  singing)  shall  be  to  you  {%.  e.  your  song  shall  be)  Uke 
<Ae  night  of  ike  consecration  of  a  feast,  am  joy  qf  heart  (t.  e.  your  joy  shaU 
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be)  ZAfr  (that  of)  one  marching  with  (he  pipe  {or  flute)  io  go  into  the  mouii- 
tain  of  Jehovah/ to  the  Rock  of  Israel.  The  night  may  be  particiilarij  men- 
tioned in  the  first  danse,  eidier  because  all  the  Mosaic  festiyala  began  in 
the  evening,  or  with  special  allusion  to  the  Passoyer,  which  is  described  in 
the  law  (Exod.  zii.  42)  as  a  night  to  he  much  cibservedunto  the  Lcrd^  as  Uiai 
night  of  the  Lord  to  be  observed  of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  genera- 
Uona,  By  tsnpnn  we  are  probably  to  understand  tiie  whole  eelebndion  of 
the  feast,  and  not  the  mere  proclaiming  of  it,  as  expressed  by  Lowth  and 
Barnes.  This  Terse  gives  an  interesting  glimpse  of  ancient  nsage  as  to  the 
visitation  of  the  temple  at  the  greater  yearly  festivals.  The  Rode  of  Israel 
is  not  mount  Zion  or  Moriah,  but  Jehovah  himself,  to  whose  presence  they 
zesorted,  as  appears  firom  2  Samuel  xxiii.  8. 

BOt  And  Jehovah  shall  cause  to  he  heard  the  majesty  of  hie  votee,  and  the 
descent  of  his  arm  shall  he  cause  to  be  seen,  with  indignation  of  anger  and  a 
flame  of  devouring  flre^  scattering ,  and  rain,  and  hailstones  (literally  stone  of 
hail).  There  is  no  more  need  of  explaining  Jehovah's  voice  to  be  thunder 
than  there  is  of  explaining  the  stroke  of  his  arm  to  be  lightning,  both  which 
explanations  are  in  fact  given  by  Knobel.  The  image  presented  is  that  of 
a  Uieophany,  in  which  storm  and  tempest  are  only  accompanying  circum- 
stances, rinj  may  be  either  a  derivative  of  D^^,  to  rest,  or  of  T\r}),  to 
descend,  although  ihe  latter  is  more  probably  itself  derived  firom  the  noun. 
Lowth's  translation  of  H^  ^3  (with  wrath  indignant)  is  neither  so  exact  nor 
*  so  impressive  as  the  literal  version.  Y^i  is  rendered  by  the  older  writers 
as  an  abstract  noun  from  Y^},  to  scatter ;  by  Bosenmiiller  and  Enobel  as  a 
poetical  description  of  the  winds  as  scatterers;  but  by  Gesenius  fiom  the 
Chaldee  and  Arabic  analogy,  as  meaning  a  violent  or  driving  rain. 

81.  For  at  the  voice  of  Jehovah  shaU  Assyria  (or  the  Assyrian)  be  broken, 

with  the  rod  shall  he  smite.  The  19  before  ^P  may  denote  either  the  time 
or  the  cause  of  the  effect  described,  and  may  accordingly  be  rendered 
either  at  or  by.  The  first  may  be  preferred  as  more  comprehensive,  and 
as  really  including  the  other,  rinn  originally  means  to  be  broken,  and  is  so 
used  in  chap.  vii.  8  above ;  but  it  is  commonly  applied,  in  a  figurative 
sense,  to  the  breaking  of  the  spirit  or  courage  by  the  alarm. '  Here  some 
translate  it,  beaten  down,  as  in  the  English  version,  others  frightened  or 
confounded,  as  in  Luther's  (erschrecken).  There  are  two  constructions  of  the 
last  clause,  one  continuing  Assyria  as  the  subject  of  the  verb,  the  other  re- 
ferring it  to  Jehovah.  Forerius  amends  the  text  by  reading  n^^  in  the 
passive  (he  shaU  he  smitten),  which  gratuitous  suggestion  is  adopted  by 
Dathe  and  Koppe.  Lowth,  not  content  with  supplying  the  relative  before 
n^!,  inserts  it  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  Seeker's  conjecture  that  it 
may  have  dropped  out  {fiyrte  exeidit).  The  past  form  given  to  the  verb,  not 
only  in  the  English  version  (smote),  but  by  Hitzig  (sMug),  seems  entirely 
unauthorized  by  usage  or  the  context  Ewald,  less  violently,  reads  it  as 
a  present  (sehldgt) ;  but  even  if  Assyria  be  the  subject  of  the  clause,  it  is 
clear  that  the  IVophet  speaks  of  her  oppressions  as  being,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  still  future  to  his  own  perceptions.  A  much  less  simple  and  success* 
fill  method  of  accounting  for  the  future  is  by  making  the  verb  mean  that 
Assyria  was  ready  or  about  to  smite,  with  LowUi  and  Yitringa  (virga  percus- 
surus).  But  by  fiur  the  most  natural  construction  of  the  clause  is  that 
which  supplies  nothing  and  adheres  to  the  strict  sense  of  the  future,  by  con- 
necting T]^l,  not  with  y^^,  but  n)rt^,  both  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
other  clause.  Gesenius,  although  right  in  this  respect,  mars  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  construction,  by  gratuitously  introducing  when  at  the  be- 
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giiiiuxig  of  the  fint  danse,  and  then  at  the  begiiming  of  the  aeconcL  No 
less  ohjeetionahle,  on  the  score  of  taste,  is  the  use  of  yea  or  ye$,  as  an  equi- 
valent to  ^9,  hj  De  Wette  and  Ewald.  EnobeFs  translation  of  the  same 
word  by  then  is  as  arbitrary  here  as  in  chap.  vii.  9,  the  only  anthority  to 
which  he  appeals.  The  express  mention  of  Assyria  in  this  verse,  though 
it  does  not  prove  it  to  have  been  from  the  beginning  the  specific  subject  of 
the  prophecy,  does  shew  that  it  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  Isaiah's  view, 
as  an  example  both  of  danger  and  deliverance,  and  that  at  this  point  he 
concentrates  his  prophetic  vision  on  this  object  as  a  signal  illastration  of 
the  general  truths  which  he  has  been  announcing. 

82.  And  every  passage  <^the  rodof  doom^  which  Jehovah  wiU  lay  (or 
eauee  to  rest)  upon  Asm,  sh€dl  he  with  tahrets  and  harpe^  and  with  fights  of 
shaking  it  is /ought  therein.  There  is  the  same  diversity  of  judgment  here 
as  in  the  foregoing  verse,  with  respect  to  the  question  whether  the  rod 
mentioned  in  the  first  clause  is  the  rod  which  the  Assyrian  wielded,  or  the 
rod  which  smote  himself.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  sense  would  seem 
to  be,  that  in  evexy  place  through  which  the  rod  of  the  oppressor  had  before 
passed,  there  should  now  be  heard  the  sound  of  joyful  music.  This  con- 
struction not  only  involves  the  necessity  of  supplying  in  before  the  first 
noun,  but  leaves  the  words,  which  Jehovah  will  lay  upon  him,  either  un- 
meaning or  irrelevant,  or  at  least  far  less  appropriate  than  if  the  reference 
be  to  Jehovah's  judgments  on  Assyria,  which  is  further  reconmiended  by 
the  reasons  above  given  for  applying  the  last  words  of  ver.  81  to  the  same 
catastrophe. .  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  clause  beforo  us  was  likewise 
intended  to  be  so  applied,  the  sense  would  seem  to  be  that  evexy  passage 
of  Jehovah's  rod  (t.  e.  every  stroke  which  passes  from  it  to  the  object)  will 
be  hailed  by  those  whom  ti^e  Assyrian  had  opprossed,  with  joy  and  exulta- 
tion. It  is  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Henderson,  though  scarcely  justi- 
fied by  Hebrew  usage,  that  "^^^  is  here  employed  in  the  peculiar  acceptation 
of  the  English  pass,  as  used  to  denote  a  push  or  thrust  in  fencing.  This 
combination,  however,  is  not  needed  to  justify  his  version  (str<^e).  For 
n^P^D,  Clericus  reads  Ttyj^O  or  *^tD  (supplicii),  on  the  ground  of  which 
coz\jectnre,  and  the  authority  of  one  or  two  manuscripts,  Lowth  amends  the 
text,  and  translates  accordingly  {the  rod  of  correction).  In  like  manner, 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  in  his  German  Version  {strafenden  Stab).  None  of  the 
later  writera  seem  to  have  retained  this  needless  emendation.  The  conmion 
version,  grounded  staff,  is  almost  unintelligible.  It  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  Calvin's  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  phrase  as  meaning,  a  staff 
grounded,  that  is,  firmly  planted,  in  the  object  smitten,  or  as  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(in  his  Notes)  has  it,  well  laid  on  (recht  vest  imd  stark  auf  den  Rucken 
geleget).  This,  to  use  a  &vourite  expression  of  the  great  Beformer,  seems 
both  forced  and  frigid.  It  is  now  veiy  generally  agreed  that  n^D^D  denotes 
the  divine  determination  or  decree,  and  that  the  whole  phrase  means  the  rod 
appointed  by  him,  or  to  put  it  in  a  form  at  once  exact  and  poetical,  the  rod  of 
destiny  or  doom.  Umbreit  attaches  to  the  words  the  specific  sense  of  Jong 
since  determined  (lang  verhangte),  which  is  not  in  the  original.  The  tabrets 
and  harps  are  not  here  named  as  the  ordinary  military  music  (Gill),  nor  as 
the  sacred  music  which  on  particular  occasions  was  connected  with  the 
march  of  armies  (2  Ghron.  xx.  21,  22).  Nor  is  the  meaning  that  Jehovah 
would  overcome  the  enemy  as  if  in  sport  or  like  a  merry-making  (Grotius), 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  that  follow,  battles  of  shaking,  i.  e. 
agitating  or  tumultuous  battles,  or  as  some  explain  the  words,  convulsive, 
struggling  conflicts.    The  true  sense  seems  to  be,  that  every  stroke  would 
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be  attended  with  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the  speetaton,  and  especially 
of  those  who  had  been  snlrject  to  oppression.  DH^)  may  agree  with 
n)n^  as  an  active  or  deponent  verb,  or  be  constmed  impersoniJly  as  by 
Ewald  (wird  gekampft).  The  keri  (D?)  mnst  of  coarse  mean  with  them,  U0. 
the  Ascians.  The  kethib  ((^9)  is  commonly  explained  to  mean  with  her^ 
t.  6.  Assyria,  considered  as  a  conntiy.  But  Ewald  takes  it  to  mean  there^ 
or  literally  m  it,  i.e.  in  the  Holy  Land.  This,  if  we  make  the  verb  im- 
personal, is  natural  enough,  except  that  it  assumes  an  antecedent  not  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  the  context.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  general  sense  is 
plain,  to  wit,  that  Grod  would  violently  overthrow  Assyria. 

88.  For  arranged  itnee  yesterday  ie  Tophet;  even  it  far  the  king  ia  pre- 
pared ;  he  hae  deepe/ned,  he  has  widened  {it)  ;  it$  pUe  fire  and  wood  in 
plenty  ;  the  breath  qf  Jehovah,  Uke  a  etream  of  brimetone,  kindles  it  It  is 
nniversally  agreed  that  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  king  is  here  described 
as  a  burning  of  his  body  at  a  stake,  or  on  a  ftmeral-pile.  But  whether 
the  king  mentioned  be  an  individual  king  or  an  ideal  representative  of  all,  and 
whether  this  is  a  mere  figurative  representation  of  his  temporal  destruction 
or  a  premonition  of  his  doom  hereafter,  are  disputed  questions.  Tophet  is 
well  known  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  in  tiie  valley  of  E^nnom 
where  children  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch,  and  on  that  account  afterwards 
defiled  by  the  deposit  of  the  filth  of  the  city,  to  consume  which,  constant 
fires  were  maintained.  Hence,  by  a  natural  association,  Tophet,  as  well  as 
the  more  general  name,  Valley  of  Hinnom,  was  applied  by  the  later  Jews 
to  the  place  of  future  torment.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  this  verse 
renders  n^pTI  by  D^n^.  The  name  Tophet  has  been  commonly  derived  from 
^^,  to  spit  upon,  as  an  expression  of  abhorrence ;  but  Qesenius  derives  it 
from  the  Persian  ^^Jilj  to  bum,  with  which  he  also  connects  davn/v,  as 
originally  meaning  to  hum  and  secondarily  to  bury.  If  this  be  the  eonect 
etymology  of  n^h,  it  denotes  a  place  of  burning  in  the  general,  and  was  only 
applied  to  the  spot  before  mentioned  by  way  of  eminence,  in  allusion  either 
to  the  sacrificial  or  the  purgatorial  fires  there  maintained,  or  both.  On  this 
hypothesis,  it  would  be  altogether  natural  to  understand  the  word  here  in  an 
indefinite  or  generic  sense,  as  meaning  a  place  of  burning,  such  as  a  stake 
or  a  funeral  pile,  and  it  is  so  explained  accordingly  by  Gesenius  (Brand- 
statte),  Ewald  (Scheiterhaufen),  and  other  late  interpreters.  The  question 
whether  it  is  here  used  to  describe  the  place  of  future  torments,  or  as  a  mere 
poetical  description  of  the  temporal  destruction  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  the 
less  important,  as  the  language  must  in  either  case  be  figurative,  and  can 
teach  ns  nothing  therefore  as  to  the  real  circumstances  eitiber  of  the  first  or 
second  death.  Considering,  however,  the  appalling  grandeur  of  the  images 
presented,  and  our  Saviour's  use  of  similar  expressions  to  describe  the  place 
of  everlasting  punishment,  and  also  the  certainty  deduoible  from  other  scrip* 
tures,  that  a  wicked  king  destroyed  in  the  act  of  fighting  against  God  mnst  be 
punished  in  the  other  world  as  well  as  this,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  understand 
the  passage  as  at  least  including  a  denunciation  of  eternal  misery,  although 
the  general  idea  which  the  figures  were  intended  to  express  is  that  of  sudden, 
terrible  destruction.  As  the  phrase  /^O?^0  has  been  variously  explained  to 
mean  long  ago,  and  just  now  or  a  UttU  while  ago,  it  is  best  to  retain  the 
original  expression  with  Calvin  (ab  hestemo)  and  Umbreit  (von  gestem 
her).  The  old  Jews  have  a  curious  tradition  that  hell  was  made  on  the 
second  day  of  the  creation,  or  the  first  that  had  a  yesterday,  for  which 
reason  God  pronounced  no  blessing  on  it.    The  verbs  pnapn  and  3nrin  must 
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be  either  eonstnied  with  Jehovah  or  indefimtely.  nrnp  means  the  whole 
eircomference  and  area  of  the  place  of  burning.  Gesenins  connects  it  with 
the  foregoing  verbs  to  make  the  stractore  of  &e  sentence  more  symmetrical 
(deep  and  wide  is  its  pile — ^fire  and  wood  in  plenty)  ;  but  Hitzig  yindicates 
the  Masoretic  interponetion  on  the  groond  that  the  foregoing  verbs  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  pile,  and  that  the  following  proposition  would  in  that 
case  have  no  predicate.  For  a  similar  expression  he  refers  to  Jer.  xxiv.  2. 
liowth  connects  S^^^^P  with  ^  and  renders  it  afiery  pyre^  which  Barnes 
has  altered  to  a  pyre  for  the  flams^  both  overlooking  the  pronominal  suffix. 
Augusti  takes  the  final  n  as  a  suffix  {hu  Tophet)  ;  but  it  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a  paragogio  letter  or  a  mere  euphonic  variation  of  the  usual  fonn 
njyh.  J.  D.  Michaelis»  however,  thinks  that  if  the  present  reading  is  the 
true  one,  it  must  be  a  verb  meaning  thou  shaU  be  deadved,  another  allusion 
to  the  false  report  about  the  Ethiopians.  De  Wette  renders  ^9  at  the  begin- 
ning yea  ;  but  it  has  really  its  proper  sense  of  ^r,  became^  connecting  this 
verse,  either  with  the  one  imme&itely  before  it,  or  with  the  remoter  context. 
Knobel  supposes  that  the  images  of  this  verse  were  selected  because  the 
burning  of  the  dead  was  foreign  from  the  Jewish  customs  and  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings.  According  to  Clerieus,  the  Tophet  of  this  verse  was  a  place 
of  burning  really  prepared  by  Hezekiah  for  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Assyrians, 
but  entirely  distinct  firom  the  Tophet  near  Jerusalem.  Luther  by  rendering 
it  piU  (die  Grube),  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  churchyard  (Eircbhof),  destroy  its 
connection  with  the  real  Tophet,  and  with  the  ideas  of  fire  and  burning. 

CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

Beliamcs  upon  Egypt  is  distrust  of  Ck)d,  who  will  avenge  himself  by 
destroying  both  the  helper  and  the  helped,  vers.  1-8.  His  determination  and 
ability  to  save  those  who  confide  in  his  protection  are  expressed  by  two 
comparisons,  vers.  4,  5.  The  people  are  therefore  invited  to  return  to  him, 
from  every  fidse  dependence,  human  or  idolatrous,  as  they  will  be  constrained 
to  do  with  shame,  when  they  shall  witness  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
by  the  resistless  fire  of  his  wrath,  vers.  6-9. 

Hitzig  assumes  an  interval,  though  not  a  very  long  one,  between  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter.  To  most  interpreters  and  readers,  it  seems  to 
be  a  direct  continuation,  or  at  most  a  repetition,  of  the  threatenings  and 
reproofs  which  had  just  been  uttered. 

1.  Woe  to  those  going  down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  on  horses  tltey  lean 
(or  rely)  and  trust  in  cavalry,  because  it  is  numerous,  and  in  hone- 
meUj  because  they  are  very  strong,  and  they  look  not  to  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  Jeliovah  they  seek  not.  The  abundance  of  horses  in  Egypt  is 
attested,  not  only  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  but  by  profane  writers. 
Homer  describes  Thebes  as  having  a  hundred  gates,  out  of  each  of  which 
two  hundred  warriors  went  forth  with  chariots  and  horses.  Diodorus  speaks 
of  the  whole  country  between  Thebes  and  Memphis  as  filled  with  royal 
stables.  The  horses  of  Solomon  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  brought 
out  of  Egypt.  This  kind  of  militaiy  force  was  more  highly  valued,  in  com- 
parison wiiii  in£uitry,  by  the  ancients  than  the  modems,  and  especially  by 
those  who,  like  the  Hebrews,  were  almost  entirely  deprived  of  it  Uiemselves. 
Hence  their  reliance  upon  foreign  aid  is  firequently  identified  with  confidence 
in  horses,  and  contrasted  with  simple  trust  in  God  (Ps.  xx.  8).  Most 
interpreters  give  3^?  ^^^  ^^  usual  sense  of  chariot,  put  collectively  for 
chariots;  but  as  sudi  a  use  of  the  singular  between  two  plurals  would  be 
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somewhat  mmato^,  it  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  we  have  seen  it  to 
have  in  chap.  xzi.  7.  To  9eek  JehovaJi  is  not  merely  to  consfalt  him,  biA  to 
seek  his  aid,  resort  to  him,  implying  the  strongest  confidence.  For  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  look  to,  see  the  note  on  chap.  xrii.  8. 

2.  And  (yet)  he  too  ia  wim,  and  hrtngt  eM,  and  hit  words  he  removee  not^ 
and  he  rUee  up  agcUnet  the  Jiouse  of  evil-doenf  and  agaxnel  the  hdp  of  the 
worken  of  iniquUy.  The  adyersatlTe  yet  is  required  by  onr  idiom  in  this 
connection,  but  is  not  expressed  by  D|,  which  has  its  nsnal  sense  of  too  or 
alsOf  implying  a  comparison  with  the  Egyptians,  upon  whose  wisdom,  as 
well  as  strength,  the  Jews  may  have  relied,  or  with  the  Jews  themselves, 
who  no  donbt  reckoned  it  a  masterpiece  of  wisdom  to  secure  such  power- 
ful assistance.  The  comparison  may  be  explained  as  comprehending  both. 
God  was  as  wise  as  the  Egyptians,  and  ought  therefore  to  have  be^  con- 
sulted :  he  was  as  wise  as  the  Jews,  and  could  therefore  thwart  their  boasted 
policy.  There  is  not  only  a  meioeis  in  this  sentence,  but  an  obvious  irony. 
There  is  no  need  of  supposing,  with  Yitringa,  that  the  wisdom,  either  of 
Egypt  or  of  Israel,  is  here  denied,- excepting  in  comparison  with  that  of 
God.  The  translation  of  the  verbs  as  futures  is  arbitrary.  Ewald  refers 
^^l  to  previous  threatenings,  which  is  hardly  justified  by  usage.  *i^PD,  in 
this  connection,  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  withdrawing  or  revoking;  as  in 
Josh.  xi.  15,  it  denotes  a  practical  revocation  by  neglecting  to  fulfil.  The 
house  of  evil-doers  is  their  family  or  race  (chap.  i.  4\,  here  applied  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  The  Egyptians  are  called  their  help,  and  both  are 
threatened  with  destruction.  To  rise  up  is  to  shew  one's  self,  address  one's 
self  to  action,  and  implies  a  state  of  previous  forbearance  or  neglect. 

8.  And  Egypt  (is)  man  and  not  Qod,  and  their  horses  fiesh  and  not  spirit; 
and  Jehovah  shall  stretch  out  his  hand.  Mid  the  helper  shiUl  stumbUf  and  the 
helped  fallf  and  together  all  of  them  shall  cease  (or  be  destroyed).  This 
verse  repeats  the  contrast  between  haman  and  divine  aid,  and  the  threat- 
ening that  the  unbelievers  and  their  foreign  helpers  should  be  involved  in 
the  same  destruction.  The  antithesis  of  flesh  and  spirit,  like  that  of  6hd 
and  man,  is  not  metaphysical  but  rhetorical,  and  is  intended  simply  to 
express  extreme  dissimilitude  or  inequality.  Beliance  upon  Egypt  is 
again  sarcastically  represented  as  reliance  upon  horses,  and  as  such  opposed 
to  confidence  in  God.  As  Egypt  here  means  the  Egyptians,  it  is  after- 
wards referred  to  as  a  plural.    Stumble  and  fall  are  here  poetical  equivalents. 

4.  For  thus  said  Jehovah  unto  me.  As  a  lion  growls,  and  a  young  Hon, 
over  his  prey,  against  whom  a  multitude  of  shepherds  is  call^  forth,  at 
their  voice  he  is  not  frightened,  and  at  their  noise  he  is  not  humhUd,  so  vnU 
Jehovah  of  hosts  come  dovm,  to  fight  upon  mount  Zion  and  upon  her  hiU, 
This  is  still  another  form  of  the  same  contrast.  The  comparison  is  a 
favourite  one  with  Homer,  and  occurs  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Biad,  in 
terms  almost  identical.  Crrowl  is  to  be  preferred  to  roar,  not  only  for  the 
reason  given  by  Bochart,  that  the  lion  roars  before,  not  after  it  has  seized 
its  prey,  but  because  n)>7  iiiore  properly  denotes  a  suppressed  or  feeble 
sound.  i(/tp  is  hteraWj  fulness,  and  is  rendered  by  Montanus  plenitudine. 
Other  less  natural  constructions  of  the  second  clause  are :  wJien  a  multituds 
is  called;  vfho  {when)  a  multitude  is  called,  &e.  Some  read  Kip^,  and 
translate  it  either  cries  or  meets.  Most  interpreters  have,  for  mount  Zion, 
in  which  sense  /2  is  used  with  DD?)  elsewhere.  But  as  M^y  itself,  with 
this -same  preposition,  means  to  fighi  against  in  chap.  xxix.  7,  Hitzig  and 
Hendewerk  regard  this  as  a  threatening  that  God  will  take  part  witib  the 
Assyrians  against  Jerusalem,  the  promise  of  deliverance  beginning  with  the 
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next  verse.'  Ewald  sapposes  KHy  to  be  used  in  allusion  to  the  name 
niKI^V  (the  Lord  of  ho9ia  will  be  present  in  the  hod)  and  gives  ^9  the  sense 
of  over  or  upon  (liber),  which  may  either  indicate  the  pla^  or  the  snbject 
of  the  contest.  By  snpposiiig  the  particle  to  mean  concerning,  we  can 
explain  its  use  both  in  a  hostile  and  a  £EkTonrable  sense.  The  ^9  at  the 
begmning  of  this  verse  introduces  the  ground  or  reason  of  the  declaration 
that  the  seeking  of  foreign  aid  was  bo£  unlawful  and  unnecessary.  The 
hiU  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  Moriah,  as  an  appendage  of  mount  Zion ; 
but  it  may  just  as  well  be  simply  parallel  to  mountain^  the  mountain  of 
Zion  and  the  hill  thereof.  The  feminine  suffix  refers  not  to  "^n  but  to  t^*y. 
6.  Az  hirda  flying  (over  or  around  their  nests),  so  wiU  Jehovah  cover 
over  (or  protect)  Jerusalem,  cover  and  rescue^  pass  over  and  save.  Accord- 
ing to  Hitzig,  it  is  not  Jehovah  but  Jerusalem  that  is  here  compared  to 
fluttering  hwds.  But,  as  Hendewerk  properly  objects,  HIEU^  means^  fltfing, 
and  is  inapplicable  to  young  birds  in  the  nest.  The  feminine  nifi]^  also 
indicates  a  reference  to  the  care  of  mothers  for  their  young.  Gesenius 
follows  Kimchi  in  explaining  /^Vn  and  O^^QH  as  unusual  forms  of  the  in- 
finitive ;  but  Ewald  and  Hitzig  regard  this  as  an  instance  of  the  idiomatic 
combination  of  infinitive  and  finite  forms,  np^  is  the  verb  used  to  denote 
the  passing  over  of  the  houses  in  Egypt  by  the  destroying  angel  (hence 
nD|,  passover),  to  which  there  may  be  an  allusion  here.  There  is  at  least 
no  ground  for  making  the  verb,  in  either  case,  mean  to  cover  (Yitringa)  or 
to  leap  forward  (Lowth).  To  pass  over,  in  the  sense  of  sparing,  is  appro- 
priate in  both. 

6.  Since  you  need  no  protection  but  Jehovah's,  therefore,  r^um  unto 
him  from  whom  (or  with  reepeet  to  whom)  the  children  of  Israel  have  deeply 
revolted  (literally,  have  deepened  revolt).  The  last  words  may  also  be  read, 
fr&m  whom  they  (i.  e.  men  indefinitely)  have  deeply  revoked,  0  ye  children 
of  Israel.  The  substitution  of  the  second  person  for  the  third,  in  the 
ancient  versions,  and  by  Barnes  (y^  have  revolted),  is  wholly  arbitrary. 
Some  explain  "^^^  to  mean  according  as  or  in  proportion^  as,  which  seems 
to  be  a  forced  construction.  The  syntax  may  be  solved,  either  by  suppos- 
ing to  him  to  be  understood  and  giving  l^o?.  the  sense  of  with  respect  to 
whom,  or  by  assuming  that,  as  both  these  ideas  could  be  expressed  by  this 
one  phrase,  it  was  put  but  once  in  order  to  avoid  the  tautology.  Deep 
may  be  here  used  to  convey  the  specific  idea  of  debasement,  or  the  more 
general  one  of  distance,  or  still  more  generally,  as  a  mere  intensive,  like 
our  common  phrases  deeply  grieved  or  deeply  injured.  The  analogy  of 
chap.  xxix.  15,  however,  would  suggest  the  idea  of  deep  contrivance  or 
design,  which  is  equally  appropriate. 

7.  This  acknowledgment  you  will  be  constrained  to  make  sooner  or 
later.  For  in  that  day  (of  miraculous  deliverance)  they  shall  refect  (cast 
away  with  contempt),  a  man  {i.e.  each)  hia  idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of 
gold,  which  your  sinful  hands  have  made  for  you,  or,  which  your  oum  Jiands 
have  made  for  you  as  sin,  i.e,  as  an  occasion  and  a  means  of  sin.  In  like 
manner  the  golden  calves  are  called  the  sin  of  Israel  (Deut.  ix.  21 ;  Amos 
viiL  14).  The  construction  which  makes  sin  a  qualif^ng  epithet  of  hands, 
is  preferred  by  Hendewerk  and  some  older  writers,  but  is  not  so  natural 
as  that  which  makes  the  former  denote  the  object  or  effect  of  the  action. 
For  the  true  construction  of  his  silver  and  his  gold,  see  the  note  on  chap, 
ii.  20.  For  the  same  ensilage  of  person,  in  a  similar  connection,  see  chap. 
i.  29.    Trust  in  idols  and  reliance  upon  human  helpers  are  here,  and  often 
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elsewhere,  put  together,  as  identicftl  in  principle,  and  closely  connected  in 
the  expwience  of  ancient  Israel.    (See  the  notes  on  chap.  ii.  8,  22.) 

8.  This  fhtore  abandonment  of  all  fiJse  confidences  is  described  as 
springing  from  the  demonstration  of  Jeho7ah*s  willingness  and  power  to 
save.  And  Auyria  shall  fiUl  hy  no  man^s  8Word,  and  no  mortaVa  stoord 
shall  dttwjuT  him^  and  he  shaU  flee  from  hefors  thesward,  and  his  young  men 
(or  chosen  warriors)  shall  become  tributary  (literally,  tribuiey  (S^iT^  and 
tyy^frvh  are  commonly  explained  as  emphatic  compounds,  like  YT^  in 
chap.  X.  15,  implying  not  mere  negation  but  contrariety,  something  in- 
finitely more  than  man.  In  snch  a  comparison,  the  antithesis  of  mighty 
man  and  mean  man  seems  so  entirely  out  of  place,  that  it  is  best  to  explain 
ZPlf  and  D79,  according  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  parallelism,  as  eqni- 

▼alentd.    In  either  case,  the  terms  are  nniyersal  and  exclusive.    For  v,  a 

few  manuscripts  and  one  of  the  earliest  editions  read  M7,  not  from  the  sufordf 
%,e,  he  shall  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  (Prov.  xxviii.  1).  But  the 
pleonastic  dative  after  verbs  of  motion  is  a  common  Hebrew  idiom. 
Yitringa  and  others  derive  D9  from  Dplp  to  melt,  and  explain  the  whole 
phrase  to  mean,  shall  he  melted,  ue,  either  dispersed  or  overcome  with  fear. 
But  in  eveiy  other  case  the  expression  means  to  become  tributary,  with  a 
special  reference  to  the  rendering  of  service  to  a  superior.  The  objection 
that  the  prophecy,  as  thus  explained,  was  not  frdfiUed,  proceeds  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  it  refers  exclusively  to  the  overthrow  of  Sennacherib's 
host,  whereas  it  describes  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Assyrian  power  after 
that  catastrophe. 

9.  And  his  rock  («.  e.  his  strength)  from  fear  shaU  pass  away^  and  his 
chiefs  shaU  he  a/raid  of  a  standard  (or  signal,  as  denotmg  the  presence  of 
the  enemy),  saith  Jehovah,  to  whom  there  is  afire  in  Zion  and  a  furnace  in 
Jerusalem.  Besides  the  version  above  given  of  the  first  clause,  which  is 
that  of  Jerome  (fortitude  transibit),  there  are  two  constructions,  also  ancient, 
between  which  modem  writers  are  divided.  Kimchi  explains  the  words  to 
mean,  that  in  his  fiight  he  should  pass  by  the  strongholds  on  his  own 
frontier,  where  he  might  have  taken  refuge.  Grotius  quotes  in  illustration 
the  Latin  proverb,  yii^uZ^ra  casam,  Hendewerk  modifies  this  explanation 
by  supposing  caverns  in  the  hills  to  be  referred  to,  as  customary  places  of 
concealment.  The  other  construction  is  proposed  by  Aben  Ezra :  he  shall 
pass  (not  hy  but)  to  his  stronghold,  «.  €.  as  Calvin  understands  it,  Nineveh. 
Neither  of  Uiese  explanations  seems  so  obvious  and  simple  as  the  one  just 
given.  Lowth  arbitrarily  translates  ^D^Q  at  his  fiight,  Zwingle  applied  this 
clause  to  the  cowardly  desertion  of  the  standards.  The  last  clause,  accord- 
ing to  Piscator,  means,  whose  hearth  is  in  Jerusalem,  or  as  Gill  expresses 
it,  who  keeps  house  there,  and  therefore  will  drfend  it.  But  this  use  of  fire 
Kadi  furnace  is  not  only  foreign  from  the  usage  of  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
the  habits  of  the  orientals,  who  have  no  such  association  of  ideas  between 
hearth  and  home^  The  true  explanation  of  the  clause  seems  to  be  that 
which  supposes  an  allusion  both  to  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar,  and  to  the 
consuming  fire  of  God's  presence,  whose  altar  fiames  in  Zion  and  whose 
wrath  shall  thence  fiame  to  destroy  his  enemies.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  the  mystical  name  Ariel  in  the  note  on  chap.  xxxx.  1. 
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